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QUESTION   SHEET   FOR   THE   HEARINGS   OF  THE 
EXPERTS. 

[Uade  the  bans  of  the  proceedings  at  the  entire  Commiaeion.} 


VI. " — 'Does  it  seem  wairaated  io  the  public  interest  (and  upon  what 
grounds^}  to  talce  care,  by  way  of  legislatioUi  of  the  security  and  fluidity 
of  the  investment  of  deposits  and  savings? 

What  measurea  to  this  end  should  be  taken  under  conaideraticai, 

and  what  effects  might  be  expected  from  them? 
Id  particular,  would  a  provision  of  law  be  desirable  that  should 
impose  on  those  institutions  (banks,  cooperative  institutions,  and 
savings  banks)  that  undertake  to  receive  depoats  the  obligati<m — 
I.  With  reference  to  the  covering  of  these  moneys,  to  subject 
themselves  to  fixed  regulations  guaranteeing  not  only  secur- 
ity but  also  fluidity?    If  so,  what  should  these  regula- 
tions be? 
a.  To  make  and  publish,  within  definite  periods  of  time, 
detailed  balance  sheets  of  prescribed  forms?    If  so,  what 
should  those  periods  be?    (Yearly,  half-yearly,  quarterly, 
monthly?)    And  how  should  the  forms  of  the  balance 
sheets  be  constructed  so  as  to  serve  the  purpose  in  view? 

s  The  proceedings  of  the  Commission  on  PcMnts  I  to  V  have  appeared  in  c 
separate  vidume. 
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OUTLINE  PROPOSED  FOR  THE  DISCUSSIONS  OF  THE 
BANK  INQUIRY  COMMISSION  ON  THE  QUESTION  OF 
THE  DEPOSIT  SYSTEM. 

The  following  scheme  is  intended  to  serve  only  as  a 
general  guide;  in  detailed  discussion  it  will  be  desirable  to 
distinguish,  so  far  as  possible,  between  banks,  corporative 
institutions,  and  savings  institutions: 
I.  General  discusnon  of  the  question. 

1.  The  interest  of  the  public  in  the  disposition  of  the  question. 
a.  The  safety  and  the  fluidity  of  the  investment  of  deposits  and  sav- 
ings. 

(a)  Natim  of  deposits  and  savings,  and  their  relation  to  outside 

moneys  generally. 

(b)  The  safety  of  investments. 

(c)  The  fluidity  of  investments. 

II.  Discumon  of  proposed  measures  and  their  prospective  e&ects. 

I.  The  establishment  of  legal  normative  requirements  for  the  accept- 
ance, manc^ement,  and  investment  of  deposits  and  savings. 

A.  Does  the  establishment  of  such  requirements  seem  practi- 

cable and  advisable? 

B.  What  should  they  comprise? 

I.  Regulations  as  to  acceptance: 

(o)  Limitation  to  certain  institutions. 

(b)  limitation  of  the  total  amount  to  be  received- 

a.  Regulations  as  to  separate  management  (preferential 
rights  of  deposit  and  savings  creditors), 

3,  Regulations  as  to  investment: 

(a)  Fixing  of  a  percentage  of  cover. 

(b)  Investment  in  bills  and  other  fluid  resources. 

(c)  Investment  in  State  loans  and  similar  securities. 

(d)  Investment  of  the  surplus. 

4.  Other  suggestions. 

9.  The  publication  of  balance  sheets: 

(o)  Is  it  desirable  to  require  the  publication  of  detailed  balance 

sheet  at  prescribed  iatervals  and  conforming  to  a  fixed 

scheme? 
(fr)  When  and  where  should  this  publication  take  place? 
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II.  DiscnasiDn  o(  propoeed  measures  and  their  prcspective  eSecta — Cootd. 
1.  The  publication  of  balance  sheets — Continued. 

(c)  Content  of  the  published  balance  sheet: 

I.  Uodel  form  fw  the  annual  balance  sheet, 
a.  Model  form  for  an  intennediate  balance  sheet  or  for  a 
statement. 

(d)  The  bimonthly  balance  sheets  published  heretofore. 

3.  Other  measures. 

(o)  The  depositing  of  a  fixed  [lercent^^  of  the  outside  moneys 

at  the  Reichsbank. 
{b)  The  establishment  of  government  institutions  for  depouts- 
{c)  The  undertaking  by  the  Reichsbank  of  an  interest-bearing 

deposit  business. 
(d)  The  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  supervision  bx  the  banking 

(«)  Other  measures. 

4.  What  are  the  most  effective  means,  legislative  or  other,  of  pm- 

tecting  the  public  against  the  darters  connected  with  banks 
and  bankers  that  attract  depodts  and  savings  through  adver- 
t&ements,  solicitation  by  letter,  or  agentsP  [Resolutkm  of  the 
Reichstf^,  May  14,  igog.] 

5.  Other  remarks  and  proposals. 
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BANK  INQUIRY  OF  1908-9. 

Tuesday,  November  23,  1909 — 10.15  *■  m. 
The  Chairman,  Wirklicher  Geheimer  Rat  Havenstkin, 

President  of  the  Reichsbank  direktoHum : 

Gentlemen:  In  opening  the  conference  which  is  to 
consider  the  last  section  of  the  questions  presented  to  the 
bank  inquiry  commission  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  I  take 
pleasure  in  welcoming  you,  as  I  did  then,  to  the  halls  of 
the  Reichsbank;  and  I  wish  to  express  my  hearty  thanks 
for  your  presence  and  for  the  readiness  with  which  you 
place  your  ripe  judgment,  yoiu*  experience,  and  your 
discriminating  counsel  at  our  service  in  this  last  and  also 
very  important  question. 

Gentlemen,  the  debates  of  last  year  made  great  demands 
upon  your  devotion,  but  they  have,  as  I  perceive  in  looking 
back  upon  them  to-day,  as  well  as  upon  the  debates  in 
the  Reichstag  linked  with  them,  achieved  a  great  measure 
of  success,  which  I  now  acknowledge  with  redoubled 
thanks.  On  the  basis  of  strictly  positive  evidence,  you 
illumined,  moderated,  brought  into  closer  harmony  the 
views  regarding  the  more  acute  Reichsbank  problems 
under  discussion  at  the  time;  views  that  had  previously 
been  widely  and  harshly  antagonistic,  that  had  largely  been 
formed  imder  the  confusing  impress  of  the  fresh  and  vivid 
memories  of  the  trying  and  extraordinary  experiences  of 
the  year  1907;  that  were  partly  influenced,  too,  by  party 
animosity  and  favor.     And  to  you  is  due  the  greatest 
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share  of  thanks  and  acknowledgment  that  the  debates 
upon  the  supplementary  bank  bill,  too,  were  subsequently 
carried  on  and  brought  to  an  almost  unanimous  conclusion 
on  the  basis  of  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  actual 
facts. 

The  question  now  presented  to  you  is  no  less  important ; 
and  it  is  more  difficult  and  complicated  than  a  great  many, 
at  least,  of  those  discussed  by  you  before;  for  it  extends 
far  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  Reichsbank,  and  is  of  great 
significance  for  our  entire  economic  life,  with  whose 
intricate  threads  it  is  bound  up  at  many  points. 

It  may  be,  gentlemen,  that  many  within  and  without 
the  circles  of  the  commission  and  of  the  experts  have,  in 
considering  the  debates  of  last  year,  been  unable  to 
obtain  a  simple  and  clear  answer  to  the  question:  How 
can  we  permanently  avert  crises  such  as  traversed  the 
world  in  1907?  And  this  question,  at  a  time  following 
so  close  upon  such  grave  experiences,  may  have  seemed  the 
first,  the  most  important  thing  to  be  considered.  It  may 
be  that  the  only  conclusion  reached  has  been  this;  The 
Reichsbank  is  only  a  single  member  of  our  economic 
body  and  of  our  credit  system ;  it  alone  can  not  accomplish 
that;  its  province  is  to  remain  strong  and  sound,  in  order 
that  it  may  do  its  part,  within  the  sphere  of  its  power  and 
influence,  in  striving  for  that  result  and  solving  the  prob- 
lems that  arise. 

It  may  be,  gentlemen,  that  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion will  likewise  not  be  supplied  by  the  present  de- 
bate upon  the  subject  of  deposits;  though,  comprising 
as  it  does  the  broader  sphere  of  our  entire  credit  system 
and  a  part  of  our  general  economic  system,  the  question, 
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if  ever  justifiable,  might  with  a  greater  show  of  reason  be 
asked  in  connection  with  this  subject.  And  the  question 
can  not  be  answered  because  against  general  develop- 
ments and  phenomena,  proceeding  not  from  our  own  soil 
and  our  own  economics  alone  but  from  the  entire  economic 
condition  of  the  world,  and  against  such  elemental 
occurrences  as  came  to  a  head  in  1907,  no  panacea,  no 
prescription  may  all  of  a  sudden  be  found,  that  shall  per- 
manently prevent  them;  because  our  present  national 
economic  development  and  the  development  of  our  money 
and  credit  system  are  closely  interwoven  with  those  of 
the  world  at  large;  because  they  represent  a  highly  com- 
plex fabric  produced  by  innumerable  threads  and  independ- 
ent forces ;  a  fabric  of  which  we  must  first  of  all  understand 
the  constitution  and  growth,  the  significance  of  the  indi- 
vidual forces  and  their  cooperation,  and  the  causes  of  any 
possibly  threatening  phenomena;  and  try,  from  that  basis, 
to  find  for  the  future  a  corrective,  or  better  system — to  be 
introduced  only  gradually,  however,  in  individual  points 
and  for  individual  forces  which  have  been  reo^nized  as 
entering  into  the  matter.  And,  gentlemen,  this  of  itself 
vould  be  a  great  gain;  for  to  recognize  and  comprehend  a 
danger  means  to  diminish  its  importance  and  enable  us 
to  resist  it. 

If,  then,  these  debates  may  likewise  not  yield  a  short 
and  simple  answer  to  that  question  so  often  propounded, 
I  cherish  the  hope — and  permit  me  to  join  this  wish  to 
my  greetings  and  thanks — that  your  deUberations  upon 
Itds  single  but  most  important  field  of  the  deposit  and 
ttedit  systems — a  problem  in  itself — ^will  carry  us  far  ahead ; 
Uiat,  though  you  may  not  fully  solve  the  problem  at  the 
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first  blow,  you  will  elucidate  it  and  bring  us  nearer  to  its 
solution.  And  now,  gentlemen,  let  us  enter  upon  our 
deliberations.     [Applause.] 

Gentlemen,  in  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  com- 
mission, I  will  state  that  on  the  part  of  the  government 
commissioners  the  following  changes  have  been  made: 

For  the  imperial  ministry  of  the  interior,  Herr  Gerichts- 
assessoT  von  Sanden  has  taken  the  place  of  Herr  Gerichts- 
assessor  Doctor  Fastenau,  retired.  Doctor  Richter, 
under  secretary,  chairman  of  the  former  subcommission 
concerned  with  the  system  of  deposits,  who  at  that  time 
represented  the  Prussian  ministry  of  commerce  and  trades, 
likewise  represents  the  ministry  of  the  interior. 

As  representative  of  the  imperial  ministry  of  justice, 
Geheimer  Ober-Regienmgsrat  Doctor  Stnickmann  has 
been  appointed. 

For  the  Prussian  ministry  of  finance,  we  have  Geheimer 
Finanzrat  Doctor  Schroeder  in  place  of  Geheimer  Finanz- 
rat  Dickhuth,  retired. 

For  Bavaria,  Ober-Regierungsrat  Doctor  Wolf,  acting 
as  proxy  in  the  Bundesrat,  has  taken  the  place  of  Staats- 
rat  Ritter  von  Burkhard. 

His  excellency,  von  Schicfcer,  who  has  hitherto  repre- 
sented Wtirtteraberg,  is  deceased;  he  has  been  replaced  by 
Ministerialmt  Doctor  von  Kohler,  proxy  to  the  Bundesrat. 

Of  the  government  commissioners.  Doctor  Richter, 
Freiherr  von  Falkenhausen,  Meinel,  Hartig,  Weingartner, 
and  Doctor  Sthamer  are,  as  they  have  informed  me  with 
expressions  of  earnest  regret,  prevented  by  urgent  duties 
from  attending  our  sittings  to-day,  and  it  may  be  for 
some  days  to  come. 
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Of  the  members  of  the  commission,  the  following  are 
excused:  Herr  Fischel,  Herr  Kaempf,  Freiherr  von  Wan- 
genheim,  and  Herr  Mtiller  of  Fiilda.  Herr  Kaempf  will 
presumably  take  part  in  subsequent  sessions,  perhaps  also 
Herr  Fischel  and  Herr  M^er  of  Fulda.  Freiherr  von 
Wangenheim  has  expressed  his  regret  that  important  sit- 
tings, at  which  he  is  obliged  to  preside,  and  which  he 
could  not  defer,  engross  his  entire  attention.  He  has, 
therefore,  transmitted  a  brief  written  opinion  upon  the 
question,  with  which  I  shall  take  occasion  to  acqtiaint 
you  later  on,  so  as  to  incorporate  his  judgment  and  advice 
in  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings. 

In  the  way  of  printed  matter,  you  received  in  the  course 
of  the  summer  Doctor  Fastenau's  lucid  and  comprehen- 
sive digest  of  the  opinions  given  by  the  experts  on  the 
question  of  regulating  the  deposit  system;  furthermore, 
statistics  of  the  German  stock  banks,  by  Alfred  Lans- 
burgh;  and  with  the  invitation  to  to-day's  session,  a 
memorial,  "  GesetzUche  Regelung  des  Depositenwesens  in 
Deutschland  "  (Legal  regulation  of  the  deposit  system  in 
Germany),  by  Dr.  Georg  Obst;  there  have  also  been 
transmitted  to  you  within  the  last  weeks  and  days  some 
publications "  from  the  statistical  department  of  the 
Reichsbank;  in  particular,  a  paper  entitled  "Zur  Frage 
der  Regelung  des  Depositenwesens"  (On  the  question  of 
the  r^ulation  of  the  deposit  system) — intended  to  sup- 
plement the  work  of  Doctor  Fastenau — which  comprises 
a  systematic  arrangement  of  the  most  important  utter- 
ances in  the  bank  inquiry  itself  on  the  one  hand,  and  con- 

a  These  publications  appear  in  a  separate  volume  under  the  title  "  Ma- 
terialiea  ZUi  Frage  des  Depositenwesens." 
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tains,  besides,  the  most  significant  opinions  voiced  in 
literature,  the  press,  and  Parliament;  and  seeks  to  give  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  of  this  many-sided 
question. 

This  work  is  allied  to  another,  "ZurFragederVerstark- 
img  der  Goldreserven  in  England"  (On  the  question  of 
the  strengthening  of  the  gold  reserves  in  England) ,  describ- 
ing the  status  of  this  question,  which  arouses  lively  dis- 
.  cussion  in  England  also;  fmthermore,  a  paper,  "Zur 
Frage  der  Emissionsstatistik"  (On  the  question  of  the 
statistics  of  flotations),  and,  finally,  two  publications, 
"Zur  Bilanz  der  deutschen  Kreditgenossenschaf ten  "  and 
"Tabellen  zur  Bankstatistik."  There  was  a  widely  ex- 
pressed desire  for  the  first-named  survey,  "  Zur  Frage  der 
Emissionsstatistik,"  incident  upon  last  year's  debates, 
particularly  on  the  part  of  Freiherr  von  Gamp;  a  work 
which,  starting  from  a  nimiber  of  different  standpoints, 
and  treating  the  subject  with  greater  completeness  than 
the  private  publications — whose  accuracy  and  credibility 
have  been  widely  questioned — have  hitherto  done,  aims 
to  put  the  statistics  of  flotations  upon  a  more  trustworthy 
basis.  I  may  add  that  to-day  a  final  work  has  been  com- 
pleted, "Zur  Bilanzstatistik  der  deutschen  Banken"  (On 
the  statistics  of  the  balance  sheets  of  the  German  banks). 
The  statistics  themselves  are  in  yoiu-  hands  and  furnish 
you  a  comprehensive  survey — such  as  has  not  in  Uke  com- 
pleteness hitherto  been  forthcoming — in  the  first  place,  of 
the  statements  of  all  the  existing  German  banks  for  1908, 
including  the  458  joint  stock  banks  as  well  as  127  banks  in 
the  form  of  partnerships  with  limited  liability;  and, 
beyond  that,  give  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  interim 
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balance  sheets  published  by  a  large  number  of  great  3&1A 
medium  banks  in  the  course  of  the  year  1909.  I  assume 
that  all  the  members  as  well  as  the  commissioners  are  in 
possession  of  this  printed  matter,  and  would  request  any- 
one who  is  not,  to  inform  Bank  Director  Doctor  Arnold  of 
the  fact. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  will  ask  you  to  begin  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Doctor  RiESSER  (on  the  order  of  the  day).  Gentlemen, 
it  seems  requisite  to  me  that  we  should,  as  his  excellency, 
OUT  president,  remarked,  conduct  our  discussions,  and 
particularly  the  discussions  of  the  present  session,  strictly 
upon  the  basis  of  a  consideration  of  actual  facts — these 
debates  on  the  question  of  the  proposed  reforms  of  the 
deposit  system,  which,  to  my  surprise,  suddenly  consti- 
tutes, according  to  page  7  of  one  document,  the  most 
important  point  in  the  entire  dehberations  of  the  bank 
inquiry.  Now,  I  have  been  charged  by  gentlemen  with 
whom  I  have  spoken,  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  gen- 
tlemen who  are  still  directly  connected  with  banking  con- 
cerns— as  well  as  I,  who  am  now  a  professor,  but  was 
formerly  a  bank  director — consider  themselves  in  no  wise 
as  representatives  of  a  party,  as  representatives  of  certain 
interests,  but  that  we  look  upon  our  task  as  one  submitted 
to  experts  whose  concern  it  is  to  make  the  common  weal 
the  prime  consideration.  We  believe  also  that  the  experts 
connected  with  banking  interests  who  were  examined  by 
us  took  a  like  standpoint,  and  we  do  not,  therefore,  regard 
it  as  just  that  they  should  be  characterized  on  page  8  of 
the  document,  treating  of  the  regulation  of  the  deposit 
system,  as  "representatives  of  banks,  Genossenschaften 
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(cooperative  institutions),  and  savings  institutions"  who 
"are  most  directly  interested  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem." 

We  object,  further,  to  remarks  of  this  same  document 
which  claims  to  be  a  "  digest  of  the  most  important  utter- 
ances," etc.,  and  was  produced  in  the  statistical  depart- 
ment of  the  Reichsbank.  We  take  exception  to  certain 
remarks  on  pages  7,  28,  and  63,  and  that  because  they 
seem  to  go  far  beyond  the  appropriate  limits  of  a  statistical 
bureau,  and  do  not,  therefore,  compare  favorably  with  the 
purely  objective  digests  repeatedly  presented  by  Herr 
Fastenau. 

The  passage  on  page  7  reads : 

"  But  if  we  follow  the  historical  course  that  the  public 
examination  of  this  question  has  taken,  and  if  we  consider 
the  widening  circles  that  occupy  themselves  with  it,  it  may 
be  clearly  discerned  that  the  voices  calling  for  the  necessity 
of  some  solution  of  a  problem  whose  far-reaching  signifi- 
cance is  more  and  more  recognized,  are  gaining  in  number 
and  weight.  The  impression  produced  is  that  the  ques- 
tion must  continue  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  until  a 
satisfactory  solution  is  found." 

We  believe  that  the  proper  bounds  of  a  statistical 
bureau  have  here  been  transgressed — in  regard  to  a  prob- 
lem, too,  which  hardly  falls  within  its  province — in 
measuring  votes  not  only  according  to  number  but  also 
according  to  weight;  thus  pronouncing  a  judgment  upon 
the  solution  of  a  question  which  we  have  been  invited  here 
to  solve,  for  we  must  first  be  heard  on  the  subject.  I  de- 
plore this  and  the  following  utterances,  which  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  mention,  for  the  reason,  too,  that  our  president 
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has  hitherto  been  so  strictly  impartial  in  conducting  the 
proceedings,  and  since  this  document  is  authorized  by  him, 
he  is  placed  in  a  position  which,  as  chairman  of  our  expert 
commission,  he  is,  in  my  judgment,  assuredly  unwilling  to 
occupy. 

Another  assertion  to  which  we  object  is  found  on  page 
28: 

"  All  these  questions  are,  of  course,  of  far-reaching  im- 
portance to  the  problem,  and  will  require  a  further  far- 
reaching  elucidation  if  a  legal  regulation  is  to  be  attempted. 
It  does,  however,  seem  as  if  the  difBculties  of  these  defini- 
tions and  the  demarcation  of  the  moneys  in  question  should 
not  in  themselves  offer  an  insuperable  obstacle,  provided 
legislative  interposition  should,  in  principle,  be  deemed 
desirable." 

This,  too,  in  our  judgment,  transcends  the  competence 
of  a  statistical  bureau,  involving  as  it  does  the  assumption 
of  a  position,  which  is  .the  business  for  which  we  are  con- 
voked here;  and  we  can  not  approve  of  it. 

Finally,  on  page  63  of  this  same  doctunent,  it  is 
remarked: 

"  The  problem  is  a  difficult  one,  yet  it  does  not  seem  in- 
soluble. Whether  its  solution  can  and  will  be  accom- 
plished at  the  first  throw  can  not  to-day  be  predicted." 

This  last  is  an  observation  to  wliich  we  do  not,  of  course, 
object  in  the  same  measure  as  to  the  forgoing  ones,  but 
we  do  attach  importance  to  the  two  preceding  passages 
being  expunged  from  the  document;  because  this  docu- 
ment will  go  to  the  Reichstag  and  the  impression  created 
there  would  be  that  the  direktorium  of  the  Reichsbank 
and  its  president  have  assumed  a  certain  position  before 
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the  tnerabers  of  the  commission  have  been  heard,  and  this, 
naturally,  must  be  avoided. 

Finally,  we  request  that  in  printing  the  statistics  of 
flotations,  which  have  likewise  been  included,  the  publica- 
tion be  limited  to  Table  4,  where  correct  statistics  of 
flotations  have  been  attempted  on  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  stamps  upon  securities.  On  the  other  hand, 
my  colleague,  Herr  Schinckel,  will  present  our  objections 
regarding  pages  26  and  27;  while  Table  3 — which  is  based 
merely  on  the  estimates  of  the  Frankjurter  Zettung  and 
the  Deutscher  Okonomisl — has  akeady  been  characterized 
in  our  examination  of  the  experts  and  in  other  quarters, 
as  requiring  copious  correction,  and  has  been  attacked  for 
its  errors.  Flotation  figures  have  been  frequently  cited 
without  any  attempt  to  determine  what  part  has  remained 
in  Germany;  while,  in  fact,  the  question  how  much  of  the 
foreign  issues  was  really  placed  in  Germany  plays  an  im- 
portant part.  We  shall  return  to  this  in  the  special 
debates. 

Lastly,  we  should  like  to  point  out  that  if  we  should 
express  opposition  to  certain  propositions,  our  attitude  is 
not  a  negative  one ;  that  we  have,  on  the.contrary ,  specially 
exerted  ourselves  to  bring  about  the  issuing  by  the  banks 
of  interim  statements,  which  has,  in  fact,  been  in  oper- 
ation since  as  far  back  as  last  February;  and  I  consider 
this  a  very  positive  action  and  one  that  is  likely  to  have 
beneficial  results. 

If  I  may  add  a  personal  remark,  I  would  say  that  I 
attach  special  importance  to  what  I  observed  in  the  first 
place  in  regard  to  our  character  as  experts,  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  Freiherr  von  Wangenheim,  who  is  unfortu- 
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nately  absent,  characterized  me  a  few  days  ago  as  a  "syn- 
dicus  of  the  Berlin  great  banks,"  or  as  a  paid  and  conse- 
quently dependent  employee  of  those  Berlin  banks.  I  am 
not  that,  nor  ever  have  been,  but  the  honorary  president 
of  the  Centi^  Union  of  German  Banks  and  Bankers,  which 
comprises  not  only  the  Berlin  and  other  great  banks,  but 
also  the  provincial  banks,  and  banking  concerns  on  a  me- 
dium and  lesser  scale  as  well.  This  honorary  office  will 
not  prevent  me,  particularly  as  I  am  also  a  man  of  science, 
from  making  the  general  welfare  the  sole  consideration  in 
forming  my  judgment. 

Freiherr  von  Gamp-Massaunen  (on  the  order  of  the 
day).  I,  for  my  part,  should  Uke  to  express  the  profound 
gratitude  we  feel  toward  the  Reichsbank  for  the  material 
which  it  has  laid  before  us.  I  find  in  it  such  a  wealth  of 
labor  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  that,  even 
though  some  of  the  observations  do  not  tally  with  my 
judgment,  that  fact  would  not  prevent  me  from  giving  a 
warm  expression  to  that  gratitude.  [Applause,]  Nor  have 
I  received  the  impression  that  this  material  contains  any- 
thing prejudicial  in  any  way  to  the  Reichsbank  or,  going 
beyond  that,  the  president  of  the  Reichsbank.  The 
remarks  in  the  document,  objected  to  by  the  previous 
speaker,  on  the  question  of  regulating  the  deposit  system, 
have,  as  I  can  show  here,  been  blue-penciled  by  me  also. 
They  indicate,  of  cotnse,  the  position  of  the  editor;  but  I 
believe  it  would  be  impossible  to  produce  a  scientific 
work — nor  is  this,  in  my  judgment,  a  requirement  of  a 
scientific  work— which  should  be  wholly  uninfluenced  by 
the  editor's  views.     For  the  rest,  I  must  say  that  I  con- 
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sider  the  remarks  objected  to  as  entirely  correct;  nor  do  X 
see  how  my  colleague,  Herr  Riesser,  has  any  occasion, 
from  his  standpoint,  to  raise  objections  against  them. 

When  it  is  said,  "  The  voices  calling  for  the  necessity  of 
some  solution  of  this  problem  have  increased  in  number 
and  weight,"  this  must  be  acknowledged  as  absolutely  true. 
I  shall  only  remind  you  of  the  debates  in  England  concern- 
ing the  question  of  strengthening  the  gold  reserve.  If  opin- 
ion in  England  is  at  present  almost  unanimous  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  increase  the  gold  reserve,  while  but  a 
few  years  ago  people  there  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  and  repelled  all  efforts  in  that  direction,  then 
we  may,  we  must,  indeed,  say,  without  departing  from  the 
objective  standpoint,  that  the  voices  that  call  for  some 
solution  of  the  question  as  a  necessity  are  multiplying  in 
a  remarkable  degree  in  number  and  weight. 

Nor  can  I  see  any  objection  to  this  sentence,  on  page  28 : 

"  It  does,  however,  seem  as  if  the  difficulties  of  these 
definitions  and  the  demarcation  of  the  moneys  in  ques- 
tion should  not,  in  themselves,  offer  an  insuperable 
obstacle,  provided  legislative  interposition  should,  in 
principle,  be  deemed  desirable," 

It  is  not  detrimental  or  prejudicial  to  anyone's  view,  and 
I  feel  convinced  that  if  such  formal  objections  should  be 
insisted  on,  no  one  will  regard  them  decisive  in  them- 
selves. My  colleague,  Herr  Riesser,  and  the  other  gentle- 
men will  presumably  agree  with  me  that  the  difficulty  of 
differentiation  can  not  by  itself  form  a  hindrance  "pro- 
vided legislative  interposition  should,  in  principle,  be 
deemed  desirable."  The  editor  has  thus  expressed  himself 
as  guardedly  as  possible. 
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And  now,  finally,  the  remark  on  page  63  which  Herr 
Geheimrat  Riesser  himself  declared  weighed  less  heavily 
as  an  objection: 

"The  problem  is  a  difiEicult  one,  yet  it  does  not  seem 
insoluble." 

Well,  if  the  idea  were  entertained  anywhere  that  the 
problem  is  insoluble,  then  I  think  it  would  have  been  a 
good  thing  not  to  set  the  whole  machinery  of  the  bank 
inquiry  in  motion.  I  believe  that  all  of  us  who  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  take  part  in  the  commission  as 
experts  share  the  opinion  that  the  problem  is  indeed 
difficult,  but  that  it  is  not  insoluble. 

Gentlemen,  I  merely  wished  to  convey  by  what  I  have  < 
said  my  acknowledgment  of  the  assiduity,  the  remarkable 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  the  great  impartiality  of 
the  editor  of  all  this  material,  and  I  beheve  that  many 
members  of  the  commission  will  coincide  in  my  opinion. 

Doctor  Hbiugbnstadt  (on  the  order  of  the  day).  I 
should  like  to  add  a  few  remarks  to  those  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding speakers,  mainly  in  order  to  signify  that  I  should 
consider  it  quite  expedient  to  have  the  statistics  of  flota- 
tions, after  the  correction  of  any  possible  mistakes,  pub- 
lished as  they  stand.  I  think  that  the  objections  that 
have  been  raised  would  be  met  by  adding  an  appropriate 
note  to  Table  3.  It  is,  as  has  frequently  been  pointed  out 
in  the  commission,  the  publications,  taken  essentially 
from  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  and  hitherto  generally  the 
only  sources  of  information,  that  are  in  question.  Who- 
ever wishes  to  work  in  this  field  in  a  scientific  spirit  will  . 
be  grateful  for  being  enabled  to  make  comparisons  with 
the  previous  information  given  by  the  financial  press. 
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I  attach  great  importance,  therefore,  to  the  table  in  ques- 
tion being  published  with  the  other  matter.  As  far  as 
the  other  table  is  concerned,  its  practical  and  scientific 
value  could  be  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  a  footnote; 
but  here,  too,  I  consider  it  very  important  that  the 
material  should  be  published,  because  I  beheve  that  the 
matter  that  issues  from  the  bank  inquiry  will  supply  a 
great  nimiber  of  facts  important  for  the  purposes  of  scien- 
tific investigation.  What  is  involved  is  a  great  wealth  of 
material  which  is,  in  part,  made  available  for  the  first 
time  for  scientific  elaboration.  The  publication  of  this 
material  will  give  to  scientific  workers  a  great  incentive  to 
fruitful  activity,  and  it  is  this  scientific  activity  which  we 
shall  subsequently  have  to  thank  should  a  considerably 
greater  degree  of  clearness  and  insight  generally  prevail 
regarding  these  dehcate  fields  of  inquiry.  It  is  precisely 
the  fact  that  in  the  bank  inquiry  practical  men  may  ex- 
press themselves  along  with  theorists,  which  I  consider 
the  essential  thing,  and  I  regard  it,  therefore,  from  my 
point  of  view — standing  as  I  do,  in  a  manner,  midway 
between  practice  and  science — as  extremely  desirable  that 
the  table  should  be  made  available  to  science,  providing 
it  thereby  with  desirable  material  for  further  elaboration. 

Mr.  ScHiNCKBL  (on  the  order  of  the  day).  Since  the 
question  of  the  statistics  of  flotations  has  been  broached 
here,  I  should  like  to  make,  a  few  brief  remarks  in  regard 
to  it.  We  are,  naturally,  greatly  indebted  to  those 
who  have  done  this  very  laborious  work;  I,  for  my 
part,  too,  wish  to  give  expression  to  that  feeling;  nor, 
assuredly,   did   Herr  Geheimrat   Riesser  wish  to   deny 
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it.  When,  however,  it  was  remarked  that  the  compila- 
tion of  the  statistics  of  flotations  should  be  specially 
employed  for  scientific  purposes — and  it  may  be  assumed 
that  not  only  would-be  scientists,  but  also  men  of  business, 
and  among  the  latter  many  who  will  not  penetrate  deeper 
into  the  matter,  will  concern  themselves  with  these 
statistics — then  the  editor  was  right  in  being  very  cau- 
tious in  the  preface;  he  says  over  and  over  again  that 
these  statistics  are  not  to  be  absolutely  relied  on;  we 
find  this  on  every  page  of  the  preface.  But,  gentlemen, 
from  page  26  on,  this  compilation  is,  in  my  opinion, 
positively  misleading,  and  here  I  would  concur  in  the 
proposition  that  it  should  be  revised  once  more  before 
it  is  made  pubhc.  Prom  page  26  on,  namely,  there  is  a 
specification  of  the  foreign  securities  at  the  German 
exchanges — the  conversions  not  being  noted — and  that 
is  something  that  will  be  of  unusual  interest  to  the 
practical  man,  or,  I  should  say,  to  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Reichstag.  ["Very  true!"J  If,  how- 
ever, these  statistics  shall  remain  as  they  are,  they  will, 
I  repeat,  be  positively  misleading.  The  foreign  loans 
are  entered  at  their  full  amoimt.  I  shall  briefly  cite  a 
few  of  them:  The  Japanese  loan  at  612,000,000  marks. 
As  is  well  known,  it  can  be  easily  verified  in  the  stamp 
bureau  how  little  of  the  612,000,000  marks  has  been 
placed  in  Germany.  Furthermore,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  shares  are  entered  here  at  1,680,000,000  marks. 
Anyone  in  touch  with  the  actual  facts  knows  that  only 
a  few  hundred  thousand  Pennsylvania  Railroad  shares 
have  really  been  handled  in  Germany.  The  shares  of  the 
Deutsch-Asiatische    Bank    are    also    entered    as    foreign 
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bank  shares  on  the  merely  formal  ground  that  the  bank 
is  located  at  Shanghai.  The  Deutsch-Asiatische  Bank 
was,  however,  estabhshed,  at  the  desire  of  the  German 
Government,  by  the  German  Haute- Banque  in  Berlin, 
and  its  shares  are  strictly  German  domestic  securities. 

These  statistics,  then,  gentlemen,  I  will  frankly  say, 
are  greatly  in  need  of  revision,  and  I  very  willingly 
offer  my  services,  in  case  the  gentlemen  of  the  Reichsbank 
shall  agree  to  make  such  a  revision.  During  my  secre- 
taryship I  had  compilations  made  on  a  certain  day 
which,  in  themselves,  show  what  erroneous  figures  are, 
unfortunately,  recorded  in  these  statistics.  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad  shares,  for  example,  are  entered  twice 
at  118,000,000  marks;  once,  because  they  were  listed 
in  December,  in  Berlin,  and  a  second  time  because  they 
were  listed  in  January,  in  Hamburg;  each  time  at 
1 18,000,000  marks.  Consequently,  if  this  table  is  to  stand 
and  be  made  public,  the  amounts  that  were  actually 
placed  in  Germany  would  have  to  be  printed  alongside  the 
figures  given  here.  This  could  easily  be  done  with  the  aid 
of  ,the  stock-stamp  offices,  as  there  are  not  many  of  them. 
If  this  is  not  done,  the  figures  running  into  the  billions 
will  stick  in  the  memory  of  the  public,  while  in  reality 
it  is  an  affair  of  only  a  few  millions.  If  you  compare 
the  really  correct  figures  given  in  the  margin,  where 
the  amounts  actually  stamped  are  stated,  with  our 
domestic  flotations,  you  will  find  the  foreign  securities 
to  amount  to  very  little,  probably  less  than  the  domestic 
issues  which  have  found  their  way  abroad.  But  if  you 
read  the  whole  thing  as  it  stands  here,  especially,  from 
page  26  on,  the  impression  produced  is  that  many  billions 
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of  foreign  securities  have  in  the  last  years  found  their 
way  to  Germany;  and  that  would  be  entirely  misleading. 

Frdherr  von  Gamp-Massacnbn  (on  the  order  of  the 
day).  I  should  like  to  remark  that  among  the  members  of 
the  Reichstag  there  must  certainly  be  at  least  enough  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  subject  for  them  to  know  perfectly 
well  that  the  612  millions  and  the  1,680  milHons  that  are 
dted  here  are  not  sums  that  have  conle  to  Germany  in  their 
entirety;  for  if  such  sums  had  been  transferred  abroad 
from  Germany,  our  balance  of  payments  and  our  economic 
balance  would  have  long  since  been  bankrupt.  I,  for  my 
part,  however,  shall  be  very  thankful  to  my  colleague, 
HeiT  Schinckel,  if  he  should  take  the  trouble  to  establish, 
where  it  can  be  established,  what  amounts  have  actually 
come  into  Germany,  for  I  likewise  attach  great  value  to 
the  determination  of  objective  truth.  Nevertheless,  I 
find  that  "last  year,"  for  example,  very  large  amoimts 
were  involved — quite  aside  from  the  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  shares — of  which  it  must  be 
said  that  a  considerable  portion  remained  in  the  country ; 
of  many  loans  it  must  be  said  positively  that  they  have 
temained  exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively,  in  the  coun- 
try, and  these  alone  amotmt  to  such  considerable  sums — I 
shall  not  go  into  it  further  here — that  one  can  not  simply 
dismiss  the  matter.  I  would  therefore  request  that  the 
pages  from  26  to  30  should  not  by  any  means  be  eliminated; 
for  when  this  infonnation  has  been  made  public  it  will  be 
made  accessible  to  wider  circles,  and  the  Reichstag  will 
also  have  to  occupy  itself  with  these  statistics.  But,  as  I 
have  remarked,  I  am  grateful  to  all  the  gentlemen  who 
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direct  attention  to  mistakes  and  take  the  trouble  to  correct 
the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  I  should  hke  to  add  a  few 
remarks  on  this  question.  I  desire  in  the  first  place  to 
express  my  thanks  to  the  gentlemen,  and  particularly  to 
Freiherr  von  Gamp,  for  their  acknowledgment  of  the 
labors  of  our  statistical  department.  Gentlemen,  what  a 
mass  of  self-sacrificing  labor  and  devotion  are  embodied 
in  these  pubhcations  does  not  appear  from  a  glance  at  the 
little  volumes  before  you.  We  of  the  Reichsbank  direk- 
torium  know,  however,  with  what  painstaking  assiduity 
and  unselfishness  the  gentlemen  labored  throughout  an 
entire  year  over  this  work;  and  I  gladly  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  most  sincere  thanks,  and  those  of  the 
direktorium,  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  statistical  department, 
for  what  they  have  accomplished  this  year.     [Applause.] 

Now  as  to  the  remarks  of  Herr  Geheimrat  Riesser.  I 
can  assure  him  that  the  statistical  department  was  ani- 
mated by  the  imqualified  desire  to  proceed  with  the  strict- 
est objectivity  and  impartiality.  I  can  tell  him,  further- 
more, that  these  productions  of  our  statistical  department 
were  most  carefully  examined  by  Herr  von  Lamm,  as  well 
as  Herr  von  Glasenapp,  and,  finally,  by  myself,  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  whether  they  violated  that  para- 
mount principle,  the  principle  of  impartiality.  We  sub- 
mitted the  sentences  pointed  out  by  Herr  Geheimrat 
Riesser  likewise  to  the  same  particular  examination;  but, 
gentlemen,  we,  on  our  part,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
those  sentences  did  not  violate  the  principle.  I  must  say 
that  I  was  simply  astonished  at  how  completely  this  sci- 
entific work  kept  aloof  from  any  sort  of  partisanship;  and 
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if  the  passage  on  page  7  of  the  paper:  "Eur  Frage  der 
R^elung  des  Depositenwesens "  (On  the  question  of  the 
r^^tilation  of  the  deposit  system),  which  states  that  the 
forces  urging  a  solution  of  this  problem  have  increased, 
is  objected  to,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  that  state- 
ment is  only  an  expression  of  what  has  actually  been  his- 
tcnically  established  beyond  doubt.  To  give  a  brief  exam- 
ple :  At  the  head  of  our  question  sheet  we  have  the  question 
as  to  the  public  interest  in  the  seciuity  and  the  fluidity 
of  our  deposits.  If  you  follow  the  historical  development, 
you  will  see  that  formerly  this  whole  question  was  dealt 
with  almost  exclusively  from  the  standpoint  of  security, 
but  that  the  question  is  being  shifted,  and  that  to  a 
steadily  increasing  extent,  quite  parallel  with  the  changes 
that  are  taking  place  in  our  credit  system  and  in  the 
development  of  our  credit  institutions;  that  interest  in 
the  soundness  and  fluidity  of  the  credit  system  and  of 
our  economic  oi^anization  are  comii^  to  the  front  in  place 
of  the  question  of  the  security  of  the  depositors.  The 
resolution  of  the  Reichstag  of  1896  on  the  Amim  bill  and 
the  resolution  of  the  Reichstag  of  1909  are  a  striking 
illustration  of  this  change  of  views,  and  a  striking  exam- 
ple in  particular  of  how  the  question  of  security  is  reced- 
ing, and  how,  while  it  controlled  the  whole  question  in 
1896,  now,  in  1909,  it  confines  itself  essentially  to  the  wish 
that  the  inexperienced  shotdd  at  least  be  guarded  against 
solicitation;  while  in  the  foreground — we  have  observed 
this,  too,  in  all  the  discussions  with  our  experts — we  find 
the  public  interest  in  the  development  of  our  credit  system. 
The  passage  on  page  28,  too,  was  carefully  scrutinized 
by  us,  but  we  did  not  consider  it  objectionable,  because, 
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as  Freiherr  von  Gamp  has  already  remarked,  here  like- 
wise the  principle  of  impartiality  is  thoroughly  observed, 
the  question  whether  legal  measures  are  regarded  as  desir- 
able being  left  wholly  in  abeyance.  It  is  only  qualifiedly 
mentioned  there,  and  it  is  expressly  remarked  that  if 
legislative  interposition  should  be  deemed  desirable  for 
the  solution  of  this  great  problem  then  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  difficulty  of  these  definitions  of  deposits  ought  not 
to  offer  an  absolutely  insuperable  obstacle.  I  hold  that 
this  utterance  can  not  be  regarded  as  nonobjective  and 
partisan;  and  now,  gentlemen,  as  regards  the  final  pas- 
sage, it  really  only  points  out  the  difficulty  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  that  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  debates  of 
the  inquiry  commission — convened  to  examine  and  dis- 
cuss any  possible  questions,  because  these  questions  have 
been  projected  more  and  more  into  the  foreground  by  the 
public  interest  and  have  been  recognized  as  specially 
difficult  and  complex — will  result  in  a  complete  solution. 
And  the  desire  and  hope  are  expressed,  just  as  I  have 
expressed  them  in  the  conclusion  of  my  introductory 
remarks,  that  even  if  we  shall  not  succeed  in  solving 
the  question  at  once  it  may  at  any  rate  be  elucidated 
and  brought  nearer  to  a  solution.  I  really  can  not  see 
that  those  few  sentences  offer  any  serious  groimd  for 
objection. 

Now  as  to  the  question  of  the  statistics  of  flotations. 
They  were  meant,  gentlemen,  as  an  attempt  to  remove 
the  doubts  expressed  concerning  the  statistics  that  have 
been  given  in  private  publications.  Statistical  surveys 
are  not  to  be  taken  by  themselves,  but,  to  be  understood, 
must  be  read  in  connection  with  explanatory  remarks, 
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and  the  work  is  merely  an  attempt  to  attack  the  question 
from  many  points  of  view;  it  characterizes  itself,  indeed, 
expressly  as  such  an  attempt;  it  calls  attention  throughout 
to  the  defectiveness  of  its  sources;  and,  as  far  as  the  statis- 
tics of  the  foreign  loans  admitted  into  our  country  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  explicitly  pointed  out  that  it  should  not  be 
concluded  from  these  admissions  that  the  German  money 
market  was  actually  drawn  upon  to  the  extent  of  the 
figures  cited,  but  that  the  demand  on  the  money  market 
must  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  tables.  But  that 
a  real  interest  attaches  to  having  a  record  made  of  the 
foreign  loans  admitted  into  ova  country  and  to  making 
it  public  was  shown  in  several  quarters  in  the  previous 
debates,  for  this  admission  makes  it  possible  for  foreign 
countries  to  enter  the  German  market  at  any  moment. 
It  was  from  this  point  of  view  that  a  certain  significance 
was  at  that  time  attached  to  those  statistics,  and  it  is 
a  point  of  view  from  which  such  a  record  can  not  be 
denied  importance.  This  record,  then,  possesses  inter- 
est, at  any  rate,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  he  who 
reads  these  statistics,  and,  furthermore,  should  wish  to 
draw  conclusions  from  them,  will  by  all  means  take 
cognizance  of  the  accompanying  explanatory  remarks, 
which  alone,  indeed,  make  the  reading  and  comprehension 
of  the  statistics  possible. 

Gentlemen,  I  forgot  to  refer  to  the  remark  on  page  8 
of  the  digest  concerning  the  deposit  system,  which,  speak- 
ing of  the  representatives  of  banks,  Genossenschaften, 
and  savings  institutions,  who  have  in  the  main  taken  a 
n^^tive  position  before  the  inquiry  commission,  says: 
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"They  are  the  most  directly  interested  in  the  solution 
of  the  problem  and  would  be  the  first  and  most  seriously 
affected  by  any  injurious  consequences  that  might  result 
from  inexpedient  measures." 

Gentlemen,  it  is  a  matter  of  course  in  an  inquiry, 
that  even  though  every  expert  be  desirous  to  take 
and  retain  an  impartial  point  of  view,  his  statements 
should  reflect  the  impressions  produced  by  his  practical 
experience  with  the  matter  in  hand,  representing,  at  the 
same  time,  his  own  interests;  that  he  is  not  biased  by 
these  conceptions,  yet  is  subject  to  their  influence  because 
they  have  become  a  part  of  himself.  This  is  quite  nat- 
ural, and  no  more  than  this  was  intended  to  be  impUed. 
That  the  gentlemen  meant  to  be  partisan  is  out  of  the 
question;  nor  can  anyone  gather  this  from  the  remark 
in  question.  I  beUeve,  therefore,  that  this  passage  also 
will  be  hardly  subject  to  misconception. 

If  there  are  errors  and  defects  in  the  statistics  of  flota- 
tions, we  shall  be  most  grateful  should  you  kindly  correct 
and  supplement  the  statistics.  I  believe,  likewise,  that 
the  edge  of  the  misconception  regarding  the  compila- 
tion of  the  foreign  admissions,  which  Herr  Geheimrat 
Riesser  apprehends,  would  at  once  be  taken  away  if  we 
pointed  out  expUcitly  in  a  footnote  to  that  survey  that 
these  admissions  do  not,  of  coiu-se,  represent  the  extent 
to  which  the  German  money  market  was  drawn  upon, 
but  that  the  extent  of  that  drain  must  be  gathered  from 
the  preceding  tables. 

Doctor  WagnBr  (on  the  order  of  the  day) .  I  can  not 
help  concurring  completely  with  Herr  von  Gamp,  par- 
ticularly in  his  remarks  in  opposition  to  Herr  Geheimrat 
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Riesser.  Nor  can  I  convince  myself — and  in  this  respect 
I  coincide  with  what  his  excellency,  the  president,  has 
said — that  the  principal  paper  shows  bias  of  any  kind. 
I  have  examined  it  very  carefully  with  this  question  in 
view,  and  have  not  been  able  to  find  that  it  shows  any 
leanii^  to  one  side  or  another;  and  X  would  question,  too, 
whether  the  statements  of  Herr  Geheimer  Justizrat 
Riesser  have  furnished  proof  to  the  contrary.  The 
pass^es  mentioned  represent  essentially  the  result  of 
the  organized  investigation  which  the  statistical  depart- 
ment has  with  praiseworthy  industry  and  in  an  impartial 
spirit  devoted  to  the  subject.  If  the  paper  states  that 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  opinion 
that  a  certain  interposition  in  this  field  is  desirable,  I 
believe  that  this  is  an  actual  fact.  If  Herr  Geheimrat 
Riesser  replies  that  the  weight  and  not  the  number  of  the 
voices  is  the  thing  to  be  considered,  then  I  may  say  that 
qjinions  differ  as  to  the  weight  of  the  voices.  It  would 
□ot  be  admissible  to  r^ard  the  standpoint  of  the  practical 
men,  who  in  one  respect  are  always  somewhat  biased, 
as  alone  decisive;  it  will  have  to  be  admitted  that  other 
points  of  view  also  should  in  this  matter  be  taken  into 
account.  I  should  say,  therefore — if  I  understood  Herr 
Geheimrat  Riesser  correctly — that  there  is  no  ground  for 
changing  the  main  document:  "On  the  question  of  the 
r^ulation  of  the  deposit  system. "  As  regards  the  sta- 
tistics of  flotations,  the  criticism  that  has  been  made  is 
doubtless  justified.  I  can  only  say  that  the  statistical 
paper  contains  everything  that  is  essential;  and  it  must, 
indeed,  be  assumed  of  a  person  who  deals  with  statistics, 
that  when  hundreds  of  milUons  of  foreign  securities  are 
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spoken  of  he  knows  that  they  are  not  all  floated  in  Ger- 
many. It  is  true,  however,  as  his  excellency.  President 
Havenstein,  pertinently  pointed  out,  that  being  once 
admitted,  they  can  enter  the  German  market;  and  to 
ascertain  how  large  a  part  of  them  do  enter  the  German 
market  is  a  matter  of  importance  also.  That  could  be 
readily  added,  and  we  should  be  very  thankful  to  the  gen- 
tlemen connected  with  the  banking  business  if  they  would 
lend  their  aid  in  doing  this.  For  the  rest,  I  can  but 
express  the  wish  that  the  statistics,  essentially  as  they 
stand,  should  be  made  accessible  to  a  wider  public. 

Doctor  RiESSER  (on  the  order  of  the  day).  In  replying 
to  his  excellency,  our  chairman,  I  should  hke  to  say,  in 
the  first  place,  that  I  had  to  carry  out  certain  instructions 
with  which,  indeed,  I,  on  my  own  part,  agree  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  that  the  statements  which  we  have  heard  can 
not  induce  me  to  retract  even  one  word  of  what  I  have  said. 
Nor  can  I  concede  that  the  question  should  be  shifted, 
and  that,  as  a  reply  to  objections  raised  against  individual 
passages  of  the  papers,  the  excellence  of  the  work  of  the 
statistical  bureau  should  be  dwelt  upon,  for  I  have  shared 
and  do  share  the  opinion  expressed  in  regard  to  the  work 
as  a  whole. 

And  I  wish  to  emphasize  another  point:  We  are  all 
interested  in  having  a  sotmd  credit  system;  have  given 
practical  proof  of  that  interest,  and  intend  to  give  further 
proof  of  it.  But  that  is  not  the  question  now.  The 
reason  why  I  did  not  call  especial  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  all  heartily  grateful  to  the  statistical  depart- 
ment for  its  work,  is  that  my  instructions  were  to  bring  up 
certain  things,  within  the  scope  of  the  order  of  the  day,  for 
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debate;  while  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  give  personal 
expression,  in  delivering  my  opinion,  to  the  thanks  we  all 
owe  to  the  statistical  department.  But  I  stand  by  the 
criticisms  that  I  have  made,  because  I  do  not  consider  it 
the  business  of  a  statistical  bureau,  which  presents  the 
requisite  data  to  the  expert  commission  designed  to 
examine  the  questions,  to  express  definite  views  on  its 
part.  Had  the  matter  proceeded  from  the  Reichsbank 
Direktoiium,  we  should,  of  course,  have  had  to  accept  it 
at  once,  but  should  even  then  have  accepted  it  with  regret, 
because  we  believed,  and  still  believe,  that  a  decided  atti- 
tude is  assumed  here,  arid  that  a  decided  view  has  been 
expressed.  It  is  also  repeated  in  the  conclusion  that 
utterances  in  literature  and  in  practical  life  were  at  hand 
which  confirm  what  was  said  in  the  preface;  and  that  is 
what,  in  my  opinion,  a  statistical  bureau  in  particular  has 
no  right  to  do,  and  what  Herr  Gerichtsassessor  Fastenau, 
in  the  previous  digest,  rightly  avoided  with  care.  It  is 
asserted  with  the  utmost  positiveness  that  the  impression 
created  by  the  views  expressed  is  that  this  question  will 
not  disappear  until  it  shall  have  been  satisfactorily  solved. 
It  is  stated  on  p^e  28 — I  can  not  by  any  means  agree 
with  Freiherr  von  Gamp  that  it  is  a  self-evident  fact — ^that 
it  appears  "  as  if  the  difficulties  of  these  definitions  and  the 
demarcation  of  the  moneys  in  question  should  not  in 
themselves  offer  an  insuperable  obstacle;"  but  this  is 
highly  questionable,  and  very  different  opinions  may  be 
entertained  on  the  subject.  We  have  been  called  here,  as 
I  take  it,  to  express  our  views  freely  and  uninfluenced  by 
this  or  that  preconceived  opinion.  I  hold,  therefore,  that 
this  statement,  too,  far  transgresses  the  limits  which  have 
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hitherto,  under  the  full  sanction  of  the  president  of  the 
Reichsbank,  been  observed;  and  I  can  state  it  as  a  fact — 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  can  not  be  controverted — that  it  has 
created  a  painful  impression,  and  I  was  consequently  in- 
structed to  give  expression  to  the  feeling  it  has  aroused. 

As  regards  the  statistics  of  flotations,  I  am  thankful  to 
his  excellency,  our  chairman,  that  he  wishes  to  obviate 
any  misleading  conclusions  by  means  of  a  footnote  to  the 
tables  on  pages  26  to  30.  I  should  like  to  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  these  erroneous  inferences  have  already  been 
drawn  within  the  Reichstag,  as  well  as  outside  of  it,  since 
it  is  the  estimates  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  and  the 
Deutscker  Okonomist  that -are  in  question,  which  had  long 
been  known  and  from  which  inferences  have  been  drawn 
by  treating  them  as  the  figures  of  the  foreign  seciuities 
that  are  circulating  in  Germany.  This  has  been  exten- 
sively done  in  the  Reichstag  and  out  of  it;  of  that  I  am 
ready  to  offer  proof. 

Mr.  ScHiNCKEL  (on  the  order  of  the  day).  I  must 
revert  for  a  moment  to  the  statistics.  I  should  not  like 
to  appear  here  as  a  grumbler,  but  1  consider  it  our  bounden 
duty,  should  we  actually  find  any  gross  errors  in  the  sta- 
tistics in  regard  to  foreign  securities,  to  expose  and  criti- 
cise them.  What  the  consequences  are  if  erroneous  sta- 
tistics are  recorded,  Herr  von  Gamp's  remarks  have  shown 
us,  I  look  upon  Herr  von  Gamp,  after  his  having  at- 
tended the  inquiry,  as  the  greatest  expert  in  this  field  in 
the  Reichstag,  and  he  has  remarked  that  the  figures  of 
1908  had  caused  in  him  a  feeling  of  alarm.  I  must,  there- 
fore, permit  myself  to  subject  these  figures  of  1908  to 
criticism. 
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Freiherr  von  Gamp-Massaunen.  Nineteen  hundred 
and  nine 

Mr.  SCHiNCEBL.  But  you  said  before,  1908.  On  page 
29  there  is  an  entry  of  112,000,000  marks  of  securities  of 
the  Jutland  Real  Estate  Credit  Association.  Everyone  fa- 
miliar with  the  facts  knows  that  only  an  insignificant  part 
of  this  came  into  this  country.  The  112,000,000  of  secu- 
rities were  to  be  only  granted  admission  into  Germany; 
the  figure  is  quite  correct.  I  should  wish,  however,  that 
it  were  stated,  in  addition,  how  much  of  this  was  disposed 
of  in  Germany.  The  loan  of  the  Chinese  State  Railway 
is  given  correctly.  The  figures  of  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment rentes,  of  which  far  from  the  whole  is  in  Ger- 
many, are  otherwfce  correctly  stated.  Then  comes  the 
gold  loan  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires  at  199,000,000. 
According  to  the  scheme  of  the  tables,  conversions  should 
be  excluded.  Now,  all  these  199,000,000  marks  are  not 
placed  in  Germany,  but  scattered  all  over  the  world,  and 
they  do  not  belong  to  the  statistics,  because  it  is  only 
conversions  that  were  involved. 

A  VoiCB.  Had  the  conversions  already  been  admitted 
in  our  €»untry  ? 

Mr.  ScHiNCKEL.  They  had  been  listed  at  Hamburg; 
these  199,000,000  should  therefore  have  been  omitted 
altogether.  The  loam  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires 
at  30,000,000  are  in  themselves  correct,  but  they  are  not 
all  held  here.  Then  we  have  the  shares  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  which,  however,  belong  to  the  preceding 
year,  and  thus  118,000,000  marks  fall  avmy.  Then  come 
once  again  the  112,000,000  of  the  Jutland  Real  Estate 
Credit    Association,    which    had   already    been    entered. 
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These  also,  then,  fall  away.  There  remain,  therefore, 
de  facto,  only  a  few  hundred  millions,  and  Freiherr  von 
Gamp  speaks  of  alarming  figures. 

Freiherr  von  Gamp-Massaunen.  I  have  repeatedly  said 
that  I  meant  to  say  1909. 

Mr.  ScfflNCKEL.  There  I  can  show  you  the  same  thing. 
These  certainly  are  errors  that  evidently  need  to  be  cor- 
rected, and, I  consider  it  my  duty  to  express  my  opinion 
at  the  outset  that  the  statistics  ought  not,  in  their  present 
shape,  to  be  made  public. 

The  Chairman.  The  errors  we  shall,  of  course,  gladly 
correct,  and  I  should  be  grateful  to  Herr  Schinckel  if  he 
would  have  the  kindness  to  inform  the  statistical  depart- 
ment or  us  of  any  mistakes  that  may  have  appeared  for 
other  years;  it  is  to  our  own  interest  to  give  correct  fig- 
ures. 

Doctor  Wachler  (on  the  order  of  the  day).  I  should 
not  attach  the  importance  which  Herr  Riesser  has  ascribed 
to  the  faults  of  the  various  sentences  in  the  paper  on  the 
question  of  regulating  the  deposit  system,  to  which 
exception  has  been  taken.  We  have  seen  that  difEerent 
opinions  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
sentences  objected  to  by  Herr  Geheinuat  Riesser;  but  I 
believe  that  those  sentences  can  not,  in  reality,  bias  our 
judgment  of  the  questions  we  have  to  decide  here,  nor 
be  in  any  way  prejudicial  to  their  further  treatment.  I 
submit  it  to  you,  therefore,  whether  it  would  not  be  best 
for  us  to  pass  over  them.  As  regards  the  statistics,  I, 
too,  must  say  that  I  can  not  admit  that  the  statements 
as  they  appear  on  pages  26,  27,  and  28  can  be  of  any 
importance  in  scientific  statistical  investigation;  I  bold. 
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on  the  contnuy,  that  if  it  must  be  admitted  that  these 
statistics  are  erroneous,  it  would  by  all  means  be  better 
that  they  should  not  be  made  the  basis  of  scientific 
invest^tions,  because,  otherwise,  erroneous  conclusions 
will  be  drawn  from  an  erroneous  basis.  The  correction 
of  this  statement  is,  then,  necessary  at  all  events,  in  so 
tar  as  it  can  be  made.  For  me,  however,  these  statistics 
veie  of  special  value,  in  spite  of  their  defects,  because 
they  showed  what  enormous  errors  were  involved  in  the 
figures  used  by  our  expert.  Doctor  Ruhland.  If  you 
compare  his  statements  on  page  19  of  the  compilation 
which  he  has  given  us,  you  will  find  that  his  account  of 
the  foreign  flotations  makes  them  about  two  or  three 
times  as  great  as  those  still  erroneously  given  us  on  pages 
36  and  27.  Since  the  opinions  which  have  been  formu- 
lated by  various  experts,  even  if  they  are  not  made 
public  by  the  inquiry  commission,  do,  nevertheless,  in  a 
measure  become  public,  it  is  of  great  consequence,  in  my 
judgment,  if  this  statistical  compilation  serves  to  show 
upon  what  a  false  basis  the  conclusions  expressed  by 
certain  experts  rest.  I  must,  therefore,  say  that  even 
the  uncorrected  statements  which  have  been  given  us 
here  are,  in  my  judgment,  of  value;  but  they  will  be  of 
iai  greater  value  if  they  shall  be  corrected  in  the  manner 
proposed  by  Herr  Schinckel. 

Doctor  Hbiugbnstadt  (on  the  order  of  the  day).  I 
believe,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  most  expedient  that 
this  question  of  statistics  should  be  discussed  as  it  has 
been  upcm  the  inst^ation  of  Herr  Schinckel.  I  think 
that  if  our  debates  were  made  public  they  would  help  to 
ehicidate  things'.     I  therefore  welcome  Herr  Schinckel's 
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criticism  and  regard  the  assertion  that  these  statements 
contain  mistakes  as  just.  It  would,  in  my  judgment, 
then,  be  very  desirable,  as  Herr  Schinckel  has  ah-eady 
remarked,  that  the  gentlemen  who  are  in  a  position  to  do 
so  should  give  the  necessary  information  to  the  Reichs- 
bank  direktorium.  For  the  rest,  I  hold  that  the  statis- 
tics, even  as  they  are  given  here,  are  of  an  importance 
not  to  be  despised.  In  the  domain  of  financial  statistics 
we  are,  in  fact,  more  or  less  dependent  upon  conjectural 
statistics,  and  it  is  consequently  very  important  that  all 
possible  material  be  collected  upon  which  the  people  who 
are  called  upon  to  do  so  may  form  their  own  judgment. 
I  can  not  agree  with  Geheimrat  Wachler,  who  asserted 
that  the  figures  in  themselves  were  erroneous.  Formally 
erroneous  these  figures  are  not  by  any  means — for  they 
relate  to  the  admission  of  foreign  securities — but  they  may 
perhaps  be  falsely  interpreted  as  to  their  substantial  sig- 
nificance. For  in  the  statistics  of  flotations  a  variety  of 
things  is  involved:  First,  the  statistics  of  the  securities 
actually  placed  in  Germany;  and,  second,  the  statistics 
of  admissions.  The  latter  fmnish  the  economic  writer 
with  material  useful  to  him  in  an  inquiry  into  the  German 
banking  business  in  judging  to  what  extent  the  German 
banking  business  is  interwoven  with  international  busi- 
ness, etc.  That  errors  may  occur  here  is  a  matter  of 
course,  and  whoever  has  worked  in  the  field  of  financial 
statistics  knows  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  secure  a  statis- 
tical basis  for  every  individual  fact.  Just  as  I  say  that 
I  accept  the  statistics  of  the  flotations  which,  though 
formally  correct,  are  practically  misleading,  so  I  say  the 
same   thing  of   the   statistics   of  the  Geuossenschaften 
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[cooperative  banks].  I  have  carefully  looked  over  the 
statistics  of  the  Genossenschaften  submitted  to  us  and  I 
consider  them,  as  they  are  put  and  explained,  erroneous, 
for  the  same  reasons  that  Herr  Schinckel  adduced  in 
r^ard  to  the  statistics  of  flotations.  I  am  entitled  on 
this  point,  I  think,  to  speak  as  an  expert.  We  occupy 
ourselves — and  the  president  will  confirm  what  I  say  from 
his  own  experience — very  actively  with  this  matter;  for 
fifteen  years  we  have  been  making  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  obtain  correct  statistics  of  the  cooperative-bank 
system,  I  have  not  dared  to  come  out  officially  with  the 
material.  I  likewise  have  expressed  my  objections  to 
this  or  that  point  of  the  document  before  us,  prepared  for 
the  commission  by  the  Rdchsbank  direktorium,  but  I 
have  not  closed  my  eyes  to  the  importance  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  extremely  valuable  as  material  for  criticism  and 
that  it  then  becomes  a  matter  for  those  connected  with 
the  Genossenschaften  to  bring  their  criticism  to  bear  upon 
this  material.  I  wish  to  add  right  here  that  the  estimates 
of  the  fluidity  of  the  Genossenschaften  and  of  the  security 
of  bills  issued  by  them  do  not  at  all  agree  with  the  facts; 
they  may,  indeed,  be  formally  correct,  but  in  substantial 
effect  they  are  absolutely  incorrect  in  every  respect;  As 
iar  as  the  Genossenschaft  bills,  in  particular,  are  con- 
cerned, I  may  state  positively  that  they  are,  in  general, 
as  safe  and  redeemable  as  any  other  bills.  I  spoke  more 
at  length  here  a  year  and  a  half  ago  in  regard  to  the  form 
and  character  of  commercial  bills.  The  comparative 
value  of  the  Genossenschaft  bill  is  much  greater  than  is 
generally  assumed.  The  strictures  that  have  been  passed 
here  in  the  commission,  and  likewise  in  this  report,  upon  the 
fluidity  of  the  savings  institutions  and  the  Genossenschaften 
31 
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I  must  characterize  as  substantially  unfounded,  for  the 
same  reasons  that  the  two  preceding  speakers  have  given. 
Nevertheless  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  discard  entirely  the 
statistics  before  us,  for  I  say  that  the  statistics  are  for- 
mally correct  and  we  must  understand  how  to  read  them 
properly,  and  that  is  why  I  welcome  this  very  discussion 
before  we  enter  upon  the  real  order  of  the  day,  for  by  its 
means  the  value  of  the  material  is  justly  indicated  and 
it  is  made  clear  to  everyone  who  wishes  to  consult  these 
facts  as  a  basis  for  his  conclusions  what  conclusions  he 
can  and  may  draw  from  them. 

The  Chairman.  President  Heiligenstadt  was  perfectly 
right  when  he  said  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  read  statistics, 
and  I  can  corroborate  his  remarks — for  I,  too,  have  been 
connected  with  the  Genossenschaft  system  for  fifteen 
years — as  essentially  correct.  But  here,  also,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  explanatory  remarks  to  the  Genossenschaft 
statistics,  which  give  only  cold  figures,  shall  be  read,  and 
that  the  significance  of  the  figures  will  by  their  aid  be  cor- 
rectly understood.  It  is  true,  as  President  Heiligenstadt 
says,  that  the  fluidity  of  the  Genossenschaften  must  not 
be  judged  by  these  rigid  figures  alone;  and  that  is  why  it 
is  expressly  pointed  out  in  the  explanatory  remarks  that 
precisely  in  the  Genossenschaften  a  certain  fluidity  is 
guaranteed  on  one  hand  by  the  partly  limited,  partly  un- 
limited, liability;  and,  in  the  case  of  rural  Genossenschaften 
beyond  that  by  their  association  in  tmions,  by  the  union 
funds,  and,  above  these,  by  the  strength  of  the  Prussian 
Central-Genossenschaftskasse.  These  things  must  not  be 
overlooked  in  reading  the  statistics  of  the  Genossenschaften 
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and  in  making  comparisons  between  them  and  those  of  the 
banks. 

Freiherr  von  Gamp-Massaunen  (on  the  order  of  the 
day).  Not  only  every  Prussian,  but  every  member  of  the 
bank  inquiry  commission,  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  express 
his  opinions  freely  and  frankly,  and  just  as  I  do  not  natu- 
rally wish  to  limit  Herr  Geheimrat  Riesser  in  this  right,  I, 
oa  my  part,  likewise  claim  that  right.  But  it  is  another 
question — and  I  think  Herr  Geheimrat  Riesser,  too,  might 
recognize  and  acknowledge  it  to  be  so — whether  a  member 
of  the  commission  is  privileged  to  bring  before  the  com- 
mission instructions  with  which  he  has  been  charged  by 
others.  Who,  indeed,  has  the  power  to  give  Herr  Geheimrat 
Riesser  instructions?  He  says  that  he  received  this 
conunission  from  outside. 

Doctor  Riesser.  No;  from  members  of  the  b?jik 
inquiry  commission. 

Freiherr  von  Gamp-Massaunen.  Then  I  would  request 
Wm  to  communicate  to  us  the  names  of  those  by  whom  he 
was  commissioned,  so  that  it  may  be  known  who  stand 
behind  him.  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  if  members  of  the 
bank  inquiry  commission  are  in  question,  the  discussion 
would  be  simplified  if  Herr  Geheinu-at  Riesser  were  to  say : 
"Doctor  Weber,  Herr  Mommsen,  Herr  Schinckel,  etc., 
have  instructed  me,  and  with  a  view  to  curtailing  the 
debate,  I  shall  summarize  their  instructions ;"  but  to  receive 
instnictions  from  other  quarters,  I  should  not  consider 


A  Voice.  Nor  should  I. 

Frdherr  von  Gamp-Massaunen.  Very  well,  then;    we 
^ree  here  again.    [I^aughter.]     Now,   I  should  like  to 
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make  a  remark  in  reply  to  Herr  Schinckel.  If  I  made  a 
mistake  and  said  "  1908,"  I  corrected  it  just  as  soon  as 
he  described  the  conditions  of  1908.  Herr  Schinckel 
apparently  did  not  hear  me  call  out  the  correction,  though 
it  was  very  audible,  for  he  has  not  accepted  it.  Accord- 
ing to  the  stenographic  report,  I  did  not  speak  of  the 
securities  admitted  in  1908,  but  of  those  "of  last  year." 

I  should  like -to  point  out  that  I  also,  as  stands  to 
reason,  queried  the  112,000,000  marks  of  securities  entered 
twice  in  the  paper.  The  data  for  January  to  October  of 
the  current  year  were  of  special  value  for  the  reason  that 
the  remarks  state  under  what  conditions  the  securities 
were  introduced,  who  handled  them,  and  what  object  they 
serve.  Now  the  matter  stands  thus,  that  outside  of 
certain  emendations  the  thing  is  to  distinguish  between 
admission  to  the  operations  of  the  Bourse  in  Germany 
and  actual  absorption  by  the  German  market.  To  have 
these  statistics  is  of  great  importance.  These  figures 
are,  as  a  rule,  correct  and  not  misleading,  and  they  serve, 
in  my  judgment,  to  place  our  dependence  on  the  foreign 
market  in  a  proper  light.  If  the  i  ,600,000,000  marks  of 
original  shares  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  in 
Germany  are  admitted  to  the  operations  of  the  Bourse, 
then  these  1,600,000,000  can,  in  case  of  a  gold  crisis, 
which  may,  perhaps,  even  surpass  the  one  we  experienced 
in  the  German  gold  market  in  the  year  1907,  be  thrown 
on  the  German  market. 

A  Voice.  On  the  contrary. 

Freiherr  von  Gamp-Massaunbn.  No;  they  can  be 
thrown  on  the  German  market  if  th^  are  admitted.  I 
wish  to  say  that  we  are  all  certainly  greatly  obliged  to 
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Herr  Schinckel  for  the  correction  of  mistakes,  and  I 
should  think  that  we  could  have  a  reprint  made  of  the 
mfomiation  on  page  26  and  the  following  pages,  in  which 
the  errors  would  be  eliminated.  I  would,  then,  by  all 
means,  request  that  both  sets  of  figures  be  given;  first, 
the  statistics  of  the  foreign  securities  admitted  to  the 
Bouise~-these  figures  can  not  be  objected  to  in  any 
quarter,  for  they  are  well  established — and,  second,  the 
figures,  based  upon  estimates,  showing  to  what  extent 
they  were  taken  up  by  the  German  market.  If  in  float- 
ing a  foreign  loan  100,000,000  marks  of  it  found  their 
way  into  Germany  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  next 
year  100,000,000  marks,  and  in  the  year  following  another 
100,000,000,  will  again  find  their  way  here.  These  are 
bnt  estimates  which  must  be  more  closely  characterized. 
If  Herr  Geheimrat  Riesser  has  criticised  but  a  few 
points  in  all  the  vast  mass  of  material  presented  to  us 

m  the  printed  matter 

Doctor  RxBssSR.  No,  no;  I  reserve  the  rest  for  the 
general  debate. 

Freiherr  von  Gahf-Massaunbu — ^then  I  tlunk  I  ought 
to  give  expression  to  my  gratification  that  even  he  ac- 
knowlec^es  the  essential  correctness  of  this  digest. 

Mr.  MOHHSBN  (on  the  order  of  the  day).  The  remarks 
of  Herr  von  Gamp  in  regard  to  the  statistics  of  the  securi- 
ties admitted  to  the  Botnse  induce  me  to  make  an  obser- 
vation. I  have  for  many  years  been  connected  with  the 
admission  office  here  and  know  that  the  admission  office 
m  Berlin  and  those  in  other  great  financial  centers  are  ex- 
trcEDely  anxious  that  if  foreign  securities  are  to  be  admitted 
here  it  should  be  not  only  the  small  amount  taken  by  the 
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German  banks  to  be  disposed  of  here  that  should  be  ad- 
mitted, but  the  entire  issue.  In  this  matter  changes  have 
repeatedly  taken  place;  and  that  is  why  the  statistics  are 
somewhat  misleading  here  aJso.  But  now  the  point  is 
strenuously  insisted  on,  not  for  the  reason  adduced  by 
Herr  von  Gamp  that  securities  held  in  foreign  countries 
are  thrown  on  the  German  market,  but  because  the 
salability  of  securities  held  in  Gennany  is,  naturally, 
very  seriously  affected  if  they  can  not  be  thrown  on  the 
foreign  market;  for  it  has  been  fotmd  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  many  such  securities  placed  here  first  gradually 
returned  abroad.  We  can  not,  therefore,  draw  the  con- 
clusions from  these  high  figures  that  Herr  von  Gamp 
draws,  and  that  is  why  I  share  Herr  Geheimrat  Riesser's 
view,  that  it  is  hazardous  to  publish  this  kind  of  a  com- 
pilation, even  after  it  shall  have  been  corrected.  If  you 
utilize  such  statistics  in  the  way  Herr  von  Gamp  does,  you 
bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  admission  ofiices,  so  that 
the  admission  of  the  total  loan  will  no  longer  take  place, 
and  thus  you  harm  the  German  buyer  instead  of  bene- 
fiting him. 

Doctor  Heiligenstadt  (on  the  order  of  the  day).  I 
will  address  still  another  request  to  the  chairman,  and 
that  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  additional  matter. 
I  attach  great  importance  to  making  the  present  debates 
as  widely  known  as  possible,  in  order  to  make  accessible 
to  a  larger  public  an  adequate  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject. I  believe  that  this  wish  can  not  fail  to  be  shared  by 
all.  I  should  think  it  would  be  expedient  for  the  entire 
material  to  be  systematically  printed  and  published 
anew,  so  that  it  might  have  as  wide  a  circulation  as 
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possible;  above  all,  the  statistical  matter  and  likewise  the 
stenographic  reports  of  the  hearings  of  the  experts.  I 
r^;ard  this  as  extremely  important.  And  from  a  scien- 
tific standpoint,  I  hold  it  to  be  proper  that  our  material 
be  made  available  for  scientific  research,  for  it  is  by  means 
of  such  research  that  we  shall  really  make  progress.  How 
fax  it  will  be  possible  to  make  public  the  stenographic 
reports  of  the  hearings  of  the  experts  at  some  future  time, 
I  can  not  judge,  since  it  was  promised  that  the  statements 
?rould  be  held  confidential.  At  any  rate,  I  request  that 
the  remarks  of  the  members  of  the  commission  and  all  the 
other  matter,  including  the  matter  received  by  or  laid 
before  the  commission,  be  subsequently  made  accessible 
again  to  the  members  of  the  commission  as  well  as  to  the 
Reichstag  and  other  interested  parties.  The  material 
which  came  to  us  in  the  shape  of  separate  publications 
has  been  in  part  marked  up  by  us  with  annotations;  in 
part,  it  may  have  been  lost,  I  request,  therefore,  that 
the  material,  systematically  arranged,  with  all  the  papers 
submitted,  be  republished  and  made  accessible  to  the 
members  of  the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  the  proceedings  of  last 
year,  as  far  as  the  commission  itself  is  concerned,  and 
the  papers  connected  with  those  proceedings  have  already 
been  made  public,  having  been  published  here  by  E.  S. 
Mittler  &  Son.  I  assume  that  the  same  will  be  the  case 
with  the  proceedings  that  are  now  going  on  and  likewise 
with  the  papers  which  are  the  basis  of  those  proceedings. 
We  may,  then,  gentlemen,  begin  the  actual  discussion 
of  the  subject.  I  have  permitted  myself  to  hand  the 
niembers  a  syllabus  of  the  points  to  be  considered  as  a 
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general  guide  to  the  debates,  and  would  beg  you  to 
adhere  in  general,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  scheme  thus 
outlined  in  the  interest  of  the  clearness  and  order  of  our 
proceedings.  I  hope  that  the  debates  will  show  that 
this  is  possible  and  useful.  It  is  naturally  not  my  object 
to  prevent  members,  in  expounding  their  views-  par- 
ticularly in  the  first  great  general  question,  which  is  the 
central  point  of  interest — while  discussing  the  grounds 
upon  which  in  the  public  interest  a  betterment  of  con- 
ditions in  the  domain  of  our  credit  system  appears  desir- 
able, from  referring  briefly  to  particulars  comprised  in 
the  subsequent  groups  of  questions  and  measures.  But 
I  would  request  that  the  discussion  be  directed  sepa- 
rately to  each  of  these  special  questions  and  to  the  specific 
measures  which  are  suggested  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
experts,  and  that  this  opportunity  be  taken  for  the 
expression  of  any  individual  desire  in  the  matter.  If 
the  members  agree  with  me  in  regard  to  this  treatment 
of  the  matter,  I  would  now  ask  them  to  take  up  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  ScHiNCKEiv  (on  the  order  of  the  day).  Would  it 
not  be  possible  to  lay  down  more  definite  lines,  so  as  to 
keep  the  debate  within  bounds  ?  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  when  the  inquiry  commission  was  convoked 
we  were,  for  instance,  informed  by  the  Government  that 
the  system  of  mixed  banks,  which  had  been  tested, 
should  not  be  tampered  with;  that  a  separation  of  the 
banks  should  not  be  thought  of.  Could  not  that,  fcx 
example,  serve  as  a  guide,  so  that  subjects  that  we  are 
not  at  all  called  upon  to  treat  should  not  be  discussed? 
I  believe,  moreover,  that  I  was  not  wrong  in  assuming 
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that  it  was  the  resolution  of  the  Reichstag  of  May  of 
this  year  that  occasioned  the  restmunoiiing  of  the  in- 
quiry commission  at  this  time.  This  resolution  of  the 
Reichstag  has  its  limits,  however;  otherwise  I  can  not 
see  why  we  did  not  treat  the  subject  more  fully  last  year. 
But,  if  I  should  be  mistaken  in  the  matter,  if  we  are 
actually  to  enter  once  more  into  a  full  inquiry  into  such 
far-reaching  questions,  then  I  would  ask  how  many 
weeks  are  we  to  sit  here?  For  since  the  Reichst^  con- 
venes on  the  30th  and  a  part  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission are  likewise  members  of  the  Reichstag,  the  matter 
will  be  rendered  vastly  jnore  difficult.  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  we  should  have  a  somewhat  more  circum- 
scribed field  of  discussion  laid  out  for  us  than  appears  in 
the  syllabus  that  has  been  presented.  We  should  then, 
I  believe,  advance  more  rapidly. 

Freiherr  von  GAJiP-MASSAUNEN  (on  the  order  of  the 
day) .  I  should  think  that  too  much  time  would  be  taken 
up  if  we  should  follow  the  proposal  of  our  honored  presi- 
dent and  treat  each  question  separately.  Nor  can  I  even 
conceive  the  possibility  of  such  a  sharp  division.  How, 
for  instance,  can  one  take  a  stand  on  the  question  of  se- 
curity and  fiuidity  without  at  the  same  time  takit^  a 
stand  upon  what  is  understood  by  fluidity  and  the  means 
by  which  fluidity  is  meant  to  be  brought  about  ?  I  be- 
lieve that  if  we  confine  oiu^elves  to  showing  clearly,  in 
systematic  sequence,  the  standpoint  that  each  one  occu- 
pies on  this  question,  the  proceedings  would,  in  my  judg- 
ment, be  greatly  shortened  and  at  the  same  time  be  more 
comprehensible.  We  should  have  an  utterly  disjointed 
discussion  if  the  members  were  to  speak  first  of  what  is 
6*838°-^^  a— II — 4  39 
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meant  by  public  interest,  by  fluidity  and  security,  and  if, 
days  after,  they  were  to  speak  about  the  means  by  which 
fluidity  may  be  secured,  and  again,  days  after  that  about 
how  the  balance  sheets  of  the  banks  are  to  be  made  up. 

These  are  really  all  only  means  of  producing  a  greater 
degree  of  fluidity.  The  object  of  these  balance  sheets  is 
that  the  public  be  informed  of  the  condition  of  the  bank, 
and  that  the  banks  may  find  in  them  reason  for  adopting 
better  methods.  It  was  a  different  thing  with  the  other 
question  sheet;  entirely  isolated  groups  of  questions  were 
involved  there,  toward  which  one  could  and  had  to  as- 
sume a  stand.  But  now  it  is  only  the  deposit  system  that 
is  left,  and  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  take  a  position 
on  the  whole  question  and  not  dismember  the  discussion 
into  ten  or  fifteen  main  and  subsidiary  questions. 

The  Chairman.  The  questions,  gentlemen,  that  occupy 
us  to-day  constitute  the  second  division  of  the  questions 
laid  before  the  bank  inquiry  commission  by  the  Bundes- 
rat  a  year  and  a  half  ago;  and  I  think  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  avoid  a  settlement  of  these  questions,  nor  to  confine 
ourselves  to  what  Herr  Schinckel  has  kindly  indicated, 
namely,  the  wishes  of  the  Reichstag.  It  was  not  the  wishes 
of  the  Reichstag  that  caused  the  adjournment  of  the  com- 
mission; the  wishes  of  the  Reichstag  were  made  known 
only  this  spring,  while  the  adjournment  of  the  commission 
took  place  last  year,  and  it  was  due  to  the  circumstance,  as 
Herr  Schinckel  probably  knows,  that  a  new  element  had 
come  into  the  case,  which  interfered  with  a  final  judgment 
on  the  whole  question — an  element  affecting  one-half  of 
the  question,  namely,  oiu"  view  of  the  policy  and  organi- 
zation of  the  private  banks,  which  is  a  necessary  part  of 
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the  foundation  of  any  conclusion  on  the  question  as  a 
whole.  This  new  element  was  the  decision  of  the  Berlin 
great  banks  to  publish  their  intermediate  balance  sheets; 
and  another  reason  was  that  it  was  impossible  to  sift  the 
comprehensive  and  intricate  material  which  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  experts  brought  to  hght,  and  prepare  a  lucid 
compendium  of  it  for  the  members  of  the  commission. 
And  finally,  the  third  reason,  gentlemen,  was  that  a  series 
of  publications  of  the  statistical  department,  which  were 
to  serve  likewise  as  the  basis  for  the  deUberations  of  the 
cfimmission,  had  become  desirable,  but  could  not  be 
completed  in  a  few  days.  These  were  the  causes  that 
made  the  adjournment  necessary,  but  which  can  have  no 
influoice  upon  the  range  of  the  subject  we  are  debating 
here. 

Doctor  StrOll  (on  the  order  of  the  day) .  I  should  like 
to  put  a  question.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  the  Govern- 
ment made  a  declaration,  in  the  form  of  a  programme, 
which  tended  in  a  certain  direction.  When  the  sessions 
of  the  commission  were  opened  it  was  emphasized  in  the 
opening  speech  that  the  Government  did  not  favor  the 
separation  of  the  deposit  banks  from  the  stock  banks, 
etc.  I  may  assume — I  have  heard  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary— that  the  Government  and  our  honored  chairman 
still  occupy  the  same  ground.  If  this  should  be  con- 
firmed by  the  president  of  the  Reichsbank,  there  is  a 
great  mass  of  discussion  that  becomes  irrelev.ant.  If 
the  adoption  of  a  law  concerning  deposits,  and  in  par- 
ticular of  regulations  governing  them,  is  to  be  discussed, 
then  the  question  of  this  separation  is  of  the  highest 
moment.     For  a  separation  of  the  deposit  banks  from 
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the  stock  banks  [Effektenbanken]  there  is,  in  my  opinion, 
no  historical  foundation,  and  I  would  by  no  means  advo- 
cate it;  but  if  it  is  eliminated  from  the  discussion  at  the 
outset — and  I  think  it  must  be  eliminated — ^then  the 
debates  concerning  the  kind  of  normative  regulations  it 
might  be  desirable  to  make  for  deposit  institutions  would 
be  confined  to  comparatively  narrow  limits.  The  dis- 
position that  the  president  of  the  Reichsbank  has  pro- 
posed appears  to  me  appropriate  and  expedient  in  every 
respect. 

Freiherr  von  Gamp-Massaunen  (on  the  order  of  the 
day).  I  would  ask  you,  gentlemen,  not  to  make  the 
attempt  to  fix  definite  limits  at  the  outset  on  the  basis 
of  an  authoritative  declaration  of  the  president  of  the 
Reichsbank.  I  must  say  that  it  did  not  strike  me  pleas- 
antly, even  the  last  time,  and  I  think  that  precisely  in 
this  question — I  believe,  for  that  matter,  that  no  such 
suggestion  will  come  from  any  other  quarter — we  should 
avoid  anything  of  the  kind.  I  am  very  doubtful  whether 
it  would  be  expedient — nay,  I  regard  it,  on  the  contrary, 
as  inexpedient — to  say  that  the  Imperial  Government 
does  not  contemplate  a  separation  of  the  deposit  banks, 
and  that  it  is  therefore  not  to  be  discussed. 

A  Voice.  But  this  has  actually  been  stated  in  the 
paper  intended  as  our  programme. 

Freiherr  von  Gamp-Massaunen.  By  whom  has  it  been 
stated  ? 

A  Voice.  In  the  name  of  the  Imperial  Government. 

Freiherr  von  Gamp-Massaunen.  But  the  Reichstag, 
too,  has  its  initiative,  and  I  think  you  do  not  render 
any  service  to  the  cause  if  at  the  start  you  wish  in  a  way 
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to  muzzle  us.  I  have  no  intention  of  making  a  sugges- 
tion in  the  direction  of  a  separation  of  the  banks,  nor 
do  I  believe  that  it  will  proceed  from  any  other  quarter, 
but  I  think  a  most  disagreeable  and  painful  impression 
would  be  created  at  the  outset  were  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment to  declare  that  it  does  not  wish  to  have  any 
opinions  on  the  subject. 

A  Voice.  It  has  so  declared. 

Freiherr  von  Gamp-Massaunbn.  If  you  will  kindly 
refer  to  the  stenographic  report,  you  will  find  that  it  does 
not  say  that  it  was  in  the  name  of  the  Bundesrat,  which, 
after  all,  is  one  of  the  two  factors  of  legislative  power, 
nor  in  the  name  of  the  "Imperial  Government" — I  do 
not  know  what  Doctor  Stroll  understands  that  term  to 


A  Voice.  I  beg  pardon;  that  was  a  sUp. 

Freiherr  VON  Gamp-Massaunen — that  such  a  declaration 
was  made. 

I  consider  the  question  sheet  proper  and  would  express 
myself  against  entering  into  discussion — first,  under 
No.  I-i,  upon  the  public  interest  in  the  regulation  of 
the  question;  then  imder  No.  I-2,  upftn  security  and 
fluidity;  then  under  No.  II-i,  upon  normative  provisions;  . 
for  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  must  take  a  stand  sys- 
tematically on  the  whole  question. 

The  Chaikhan.  I  beg  permission  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks. At  the  openii^  of  the  bank  inquiry  it  was  cer- 
tdnly  declared  that  the  imperial  chancellor,  and,  if  I 
remember  right,  the  Bundesrat,  did  not  contemplate  a 
separation  between  the  deposit  banks  and  the  mixed 
banks.     This  declaration  is  just  as  valid  to-day  as  it  was 
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then,  and  will,  I  assume,  exert  some  influence  upon  the 
commission  in  the  way  of  a  certain  moderation  in  the 
discussion  and  judgment  of  this  problem.  The  questions 
that  occupy  our  attention  are,  however,  of  such  an 
exceedingly  complicated  nature  that  I  do  not  intend  to 
cut  short  every  word  that  may  be  spoken  beyond  this 
narrower  subject.  We  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been 
placed  in  similar  circumstances  in  former  proceedings, 
where  individual  members  declared  that  they  would  on 
the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  case,  for  such  and  such  reasons, 
advocate  a  separation  of  the  deposit  banks;  but  that  if 
this  can  not  be  accomplished,  then  they  would  pronounce 
in  favor  of  such  and  such  measures,  which,  while  perhaps 
not  as  good,  are,  at  any  rate,  advantageous.  Nor  do  I 
beUeve,  gentlemen,  that  there  is  any  disposition  in  this 
inquiry  commission  to  actually  separate  by  law  our 
deposit  banks  from  the  credit  banks.  ["Very  true."] 
Meanwhile  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  disposition  is  not 
in  favor  of  regulating  our  entire  credit  system  organically 
by  a  comprehensive  law  regarding  deposits,  and  of  putting 
it  on  a  different  basis;  that  the  commission  is  aware  of 
the  gravity  of  the  question;  that  conditions  which  pene- 
trate so  deep  into  our  economic  Hfe,  which  are  still  wholly 
in  a  state  of  fiux,  and  are  woven  of  such  mtiltiform  threads, 
can  not  be  regulated  offhand  and  at  once  by  a  legal  decree ; 
and  that,  perhaps — I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  any  criti- 
cism, 1  merely  point  out  a  possibility — the  only  thing  for 
individual  members  will  be  to  propose  separate  measures, 
be  it  of  a  legal,  administrative,  or  volimtary  nature, 
regarding  separate  points  which  they  think  need  amend- 
ment; and  that  the  chief  consideration  will  be  to  indicate 
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dearly  the  points  in  otu*  economic  development  and  in 
the  development  of  our  credit  system  where,  in  the 
individual's  opinion,  flaws  have  been  exhibited;  to  place 
the  finger  on  the  wound,  and  then,  perhaps,  wait  to  see 
whether  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  disclosure  of  those 
conditions  upon  the  parties  concerned  and  abo  upon  the 
supervising  authorities  has  not  of  itself  meanwhile 
exercised  a  salutary  effect;  and,  gentlemen,  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  the  pressure  of  your  votes  in  that  direction 
will,  indeed,  be  a  strong  one. 

But  if  Herr  von  Gamp  asks  what  may  be  discussed  or 
should  be  discussed  under  Point  I  of  the  general  discus- 
sion of  the  question,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
enter  at  once  into  a  discussion  of  the  separate  measures, 
I  would  submit  it  to  your  j  udgment  whether  such  a  course 
would  be  right.  It  appears  to  me,  according  to  the 
entire  impression  produced  upon  me  by  the  proceedit^ 
of  the  experts,  that  the  separate  measures  can  not  be 
judged  at  all  without  making  clear  to  ourselves  whether 
or  not  injuries  wrought  by  our  economic  system  and  by 
our  credit  system,  that  require  amendment,  have  actually 
been  disclosed — and  for  this  reason,  gentlemen,  since  in 
otu-  opinion  this  whole  question  is  the  crudal  point  of  the 
matter,  we  mmt  perforce  enter  into  the  general  discussion 
first. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  question  at  issue  is  the  credit 
institutions  peculiar  to  our  credit  system:  Genossen- 
schaften,  savings  institutions,  banks.  I  would  request  you, 
in  discussing  the  general  question,  as  well  as  the  separate 
measures,  to  keep  these  three  kinds  of  credit  institutions 
apart.    But,  gentlemen,  I  should  like,  in  order  to  give 
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at  least  a  brief  reply  to  Herr  von  Gamp's  question,  with- 
out wishing  to  indulge  in  any  sort  of  criticism,  to  make 
a  few  remarks.  The  first  question  that  will  be  considered 
in  the  debates  will,  I  should  say,  presumably  be  the  credit 
system  of  the  banks;  it  occupied  the  foregroimd  in  the 
proceedings  ot  the  experts  and  likewise  in  pubUc  discus- 
sion; and  along  with  it  in  the  foreground  we  shall  have 
the  question  of  the  maintenance  of  the  fluidity  and  sound- 
ness of  our  credit  system  and  of  our  economic  life.  Now, 
gentlemen,  that  the  organization  and  development  and 
policy  of  our  banks  are  intimately  connected  with  our 
entire  rapidly  advancing  economic  development  is  sm^y 
beyond  doubt.  Many  foreign  countries  envy  us  for  the 
efficacy  of  our  banks,  and  even  in  England  this  view,  as 
opposed  to  the  separation  of  the  credit  from  the  deposit 
banks,  which  obtains  there,  and  which  was  often  held 
up  to  us  formerly  as  a  model,  is  being  advocated  more 
and  more  widely;  and  it  is  tmgrudgingly  recognized — I 
may  indeed  say  without  any  serious  contradiction — that 
our  economic  development  has  been  vastly  advanced  and 
in  part  only  made  possible  through  the  development  and 
activity  of  our  banks.  Gentlemen,  this,  too,  is  a  con- 
sequence of  the  ever  greater  concentration  of  capital  in 
the  banks,  ot  the  steady  increase  of  deposits,  or — if,  owing 
to  the  uncertain  and  fluctuating  character  of  this  term, 
I  may  replace  it  by  the  more  general  term — of  outside 
mon^s.  And  this  we  must  not  forget  when  we  shall 
come  to  consider  this  question.  But,  gentlemen,  with  this 
development,  the  banks,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  many 
and  important  quarters,  have  become  more  and  more  the 
guardians  and  custodians  of  the  fluid  working  capital  of 
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the  German  people  and  of  our  economic  interests  gen- 
erally. This  constitutes  them  responsible  powers  in  our 
public  life  and  imposes  duties  upon  them.  And  just 
here,  gentlemen — and  these  are  the  points  that  I  would 
at  least  indicate  as  an  answer  to  Hexr  von  Gamp's  ques- 
tion— it  is  pointed  out  in  many  quarters  that  elements 
did  nevertheless  make  themselves  felt,  most  particularly 
at  the  time  of  the  last  great  crisis,  which  admonish  us  to 
caution  and  suggest  mUgivingg;  misgivings  bearing  on 
the  public  interest.. 

I  can  only  go  into  the  matter  briefly.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  danger  is  pointed  out  that  the  vast  capitalistic 
power  conferred  by  the  outside  moneys  has  led  to  an 
excessive  sinking  of  what  should  be  fluid  working  capital 
in  our  economic  Ufe,  in  permanent  investments  and 
long-term  credits,  as,  for  example,  in  the  supplying  of 
permanent  working  capital;  that  this  danger  is  further 
heightened  by  an  immense  and  imsound  increase  of  bank 
acceptances  and  bank  drafts  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  pro- 
ceed from  mercantile  transactions,  but  serve  again  merely 
as  credit  grants;  and  that  here  again  there  is  danger  that, 
owing  to  the  ease  with  which  credit  may  be  obtained, 
great  numbers  of  our  people  stretch  their  credit  to  an  in- 
ordinate extent,  and  that  this  overstraining  of  credit 
represents  a  continuous  burden  on  our  money  market  and 
may  lead  to  an  unwholesome  and  dangerous  development. 

On  the  other  hand,  gentlemen,  it  is  contended  that, 
owiog  to  the  growing  power  of  the  banks  in  the  money 
market,  and  to  this  development  based  upon  overextended 
credit,  the  position  and  influence  of  the  Reichsbank  itself 
have  experienced  a  change,  as  has  hkewise  happened  to 
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our  great  western  neighbors — it  being  the  reason  why  in 
England  this  question  has  recently  been  absorbing  so 
much  attention — and  that  the  very  great  and,  under 
certain  circumstances,  dangerous  strain  upon  the  Reichs- 
bank  is  connected  with  these  circumstances. 

Furthermore,  gentlemen,  to  take  up  another  point,  it 
has  been  indicated  that  to  this  development  the  strong 
reform  movement  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of  checks — 
of  substituting  cash-saving  devices  for  cash  payment — 
has  of  late  been  added;  but  that  every  step  whereby  we 
approach  these  ends,  which  are  by  all  means  desirable, 
involves  other  dangers;  the  danger  which  in  England,  too, 
is  specially  emphasized,  that  the  credit  structure  will 
grow  apace  with  increasing  rapidity  and  the  metallic  basis 
upon  which  it  rests  become  steadily  narrower.  England 
has  come  down  to  the  single-reserve  system,  which  is 
to-day  regarded  as  dangerous  by  many  authorities  in 
England,  and  that  is  why  I  have  laid  before  you  the  inter- 
esting compilation  of  English  opinions  on-this^ubject. 

Gentlemen,  I  confine  myself  to  these  suggestions.  I 
merely  wished  to  show  that  enough  elements  of  a  general 
nature  are  before  us,  and  have  been  set  forth  in  the  pro- 
ceedings and  the  opinions  of  the  experts,  to  justify  placing 
a  general  section  before  you  first,  in  order  to  probe  those 
considerations,  to  elucidate  the  economic  development  of 
om-  credit  system  in  Germany,  and  to  find  the  basis  here 
upon  which  we  can  form  a  judgment  on  the  question: 
Are  the  existing  evib  so  great  that  interference  should 
be  resorted  to;  and,  if  so,  what  measures»should  be  taken? 

I  should  think,  therefore,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  take  up  these  general  questions  first — and  there 
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are,  besides,  a  whole  series  of  others — and  center  mto 
special  debates  only  later  on.  But  here,  too,  it  rests 
with  you  to  set  forth  any  opposing  views,  so  that  we  may 
come  to  a  clear  understanding  as  to  the  course  of  our 
proceedings. 

[  I  would  add,  furthermore,  that  if  it  meets  the  wishes  of 
the  members,  I  propose  to  have  the  sessions  in  the  morn- 
ing imtil  about  half  past  i,  as  last  year;  then  a  recess 
of  about  two  hours;  and  in  the  afternoon  at  half  past  3 
or  4,  just  as  the  members  may  desire,  to  continue  our 
d\;bates,  which,  since  gentlemen  are  apt  to  have  so  many 
engagements  in  the  winter  season,  will  probably  close  at 
about  half  past  6  or  7. 

Mr.  Singer  (on  the  order  of  the  day).  I  regard  the 
arrangement,  as  it  is  presented  to  us,  as  most  satisfactory, 
and  agree  with  the  president  that  it  is  absolutely  essential 
to  enter  into  a  general  discussion,  because  I  believe  that  if 
in  this  general  discussion  it  is  determined  in  what  special 
fields  the  abuses  and  evils  occur,  the  special  deliberations 
mil  be  more  useful  and  effective.  If  we  begin  at  once 
with  a  consideration  of  the  special  questions,  we  shall 
unavoidably  have  very  frequent  repetitions,  while  with  a 
preceding  general  discussion  the  special  debates  will 
assume  a  clearer  and  more  practical  form.  If  it  is  found 
in  the  general  discussion  that,  on  the  whole,  there  is 
agreement  in  the  commission  upon  certain  necessary 
measures,  we  shall  be  in  a  much  better  position,  in  the 
special  discussions,  to  reach  an  agreement  as  to  ways  and 
means,  because  the  answer  to  the  question  whether  legal 
measures  should  be  resorted  to  will  already  have  been 
^en  in  the  general  discussion. 
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I  regard  it,  therefore — I  wish  to  express  myself  only 
on  this  point — as  positively  requisite  that  we  enter  upon 
a  general  discussion,  in  order  to  draw  the  conclusions  re- 
quired for  the  special  consideration  of  individual  points. 

I  shall,  however,  venture  to  make  a  remark  here  con- 
cerning the  possible  adoption  of  a  deposit  law.  This  ques- 
tion must  be  made  to  depend  upon  the  course  of  the  debate, 
upon  the  determination  that  such  a  law  is  or  is  not 
required;  and  I  believe  that  one  of  the  speakers  of  the 
commission  misunderstood  the  president  in  interpreting 
his  remarks  to  mean  that  the  inquiry  commission  was  to 
be  prevented  from  expressing  its  opinion  upon  the  neces- 
sity, or  it  may  be  the  inexpediency,  of  a  deposit  law. 
That,  in  my  judgment,  would  be,  absolutely  at  variance 
with  the  functions  of  the  inquiry  commission.  I  think 
that  the  commission  should  be  in  a  position  to  make 
suggestions  to  the  Government  without  restriction.  I 
can  not  conceive  that  the  Govemment  b  resolved  in  ad- 
vance to  pay  no  attention  to  such  suggestions  if  it  can 
be  convinced  of  their  justice.  We  should  not  at  this 
stage,  I  think,  assume  that  a  deposit  law  is  proposed  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  such  a  law  is  not  to  be  considered, 
but  should  make  all  propositions  dependent  upon  the 
course  of  the  debates.  But  I  do  not  regard  it  as  the  duty 
erf  the  commission  to  confine  itself  strictly  to  the  questions 
put  before  it,  for  it  must  naturally  be  entitled  to  make 
such  proposals  as  it  may  deem  necessary  in  relation  to 
our  system  of  banking  and  credit. 

In  order  to  make  the  work  of  the  commission  really 
fruitful,  a  general  discussion  seems  to  me  very  desirable. 
The  more  fimdamental,  comprehensive,  and  effective  this 
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general  delibeiution  will  be,  the  shorter  and  more  to  the 
purpose  will  be  our  treatment  of  the  separate  propositions, 
and  I  can  not  conceive  that  the  time  of  the  commission 
would  be  economized  by  cutting  out  a  general  discussion 
and  yet  having  in  each  individual  question  to  return  to 
the  general  points  of  view,  for  the  necessity  of  any  specific 
measures  must  be  based  upon  those  points  of  view. 

I  should,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  scheme  of 
our  proceedings  presented  to  us  by  the  president  be 
accepted. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  if  no  opposition  is  mani- 
fested, I  shall  asstune  that  you  will  at  least  make  an 
attempt  to  begin  the  discussion  under  the  guidance  of 
this  scheme,  and  I  would  request  members  to  give  me 
notice  of  their  intention  to  speak. 

Doctor  Lexis.  The  first  questioli  to  be  considered  is 
whether  there  is  a  public  interest  in  the  regulation  of  the 
matter  before  us  for  debate,  and  I  wish  to  state  my  views 
on  that  point. 

For  the  great  body  of  the  people  the  object  of  greatest 
interest,  as  is  well  known,  is  that  of  preventing  the 
owners  of  small  savings  from  being  enticed  by  the  offer 
of  high  rates  of  interest  from  taking  their  savings  to  the 
banks  and  bankers  in  order  to  obtain  higher  interest 
than  is  given  by  the  savings  banks.  That  such  things 
happen  is  beyond  doubt.  We  saw,  also,  notably  in  the 
year  1907,  that  in  many  quarters,  particularly  on  the 
part  of  small  bankers  and  small  banks,  very  high  rates 
of  mterest  were  offered;  they  were  published  in  the 
papers,  too,  and  many  people  of  slender  means  were 
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thus  induced  to  place  their  savings  in  that  ^ff2Ly.  At 
that  time  this  did  not,  as  a  rule,  result  in  embarrassment 
or  loss  to  the  people ;  the  small  banks  and  bankers  raised 
the  rate  of  interest  on  their  loans  to  from  7  to  8  per  cent, 
and  could  consequently  pay  from  \%  to  5  per  cent  on 
demand  deposits.  But  these  were,  in  great  measure, 
business  men,  who  could  in  reaUty  hardly  lay  claim  to 
the  name  of  bankers;  small  money-changers  who,  how- 
ever, by  calling  themselves  bankers,  are  invested  in  the 
eyes  of  the  masses  with  a  certain  prestige,  and  often 
thus  actually  attract  considerable  quantities  of  savings. 
This  is  unquestionably  bad,  and  it  is  a  thing  to  be  dis- 
cussed whether  some  sort  of  measures  might  be  adopted 
to  protect  the  great  mass  of  people  of  small  means.  It 
will,  in  my  opinion,  hardly  be  possible,  but  the  question 
can  be  discussed  later,  and  this  would  be  one  subject 
that  certainly  represents  a  general  public  interest. 

Next  to  this  the  pubhc  is  interested,  it  appears  to  me, 
in  securing  for  the  prospective  development  of  the  check 
system  the  most  positive  guarantees  possible  for  that 
part  of  the  public  that  does  not  belong  to  the  business 
world,  yet  wishes  to  avail  itself  of  the  check  system. 
We  must,  therefore,  distmguish  between  those  real 
deposits  of  savings  consigned  to  banks  and  bankers  by 
people  of  moderate  means,  with  the  object  of  actually 
saving,  and  check  deposits  consigned  to  banks  by  non- 
business people.  In  the  latter  case  there  is  not  the  dan- 
ger inherent  in  the  case  before  mentioned.  Here,  namely, 
BO  promise  of  high  interest  can  be  made;  our  check 
deposits  will,  under  any  circumstances,  command  only 
very  moderate  rates  of  interest,  and,  altogether,  we  have 
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not  the  danger  here  that  people — and  they  are,  besides, 
persons  of  a  wealthier  class — will  be  induced  by  enticing 
promises  of  interest  to  take  their  money  to  the  banks. 
The  question,  then,  that  would  come  up  for  discussion 
here  would  be  simply:  What  precautionary  measures 
should  be  adopted  m  case  of  a  great  development  of  the 
check  system  so  as  to  render  moneys  of  that  kind  secure 
for  non-business  people?  In  my  judgment  nothing  in 
that  yuay  could,  indeed,  be  practically  done;  neverthe- 
less, the  question  might  be  discussed,  particularly  as  here 
again  some  smaller  banking  concerns  or  bankers,  as  they 
term  themselves,  might,  perhaps,  use  the  opportunity  to 
attract  maatys. 

Then,  there  is  a  third  point  which  also,  and  that  to  a 
h^her  degree,  might  touch  the  pubUc  interest,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relationship  between  account-current  debtors 
and  account-current  creditors.  In  this  case  the  business 
patrons  of  the  bank  only  are  involved;  one  could,  there- 
fore, define  the  class  very  sharply  and  say  that  the  only 
persons  in  question  are  those  entered  in  the  commercial 
register  who,  according  to  the  bourse  law  also,  occupy  in 
other  respects  as  well  a  particular  position. 

It  m^ht  be  said  that  business  people  having  accounts 
with  a  bank  form  a  group  by  themselves,  and  the  account- 
current  creditors  and  accoimt-current  debtors  are,  indeed, 
very  mtimately  connected  with  each  other;  the  credittM: 
may  become  debtor,  and  vice  versa.  Here  comes  in  the 
question,  How  is  the  working  capital  of  the  business  world 
in  general  managed?  The  current-account  creditors  are, 
iot  the  time  being,  holders  of  fluid,  temporarily  unap- 
plied capital,  which  is  in  the  banks;  their  credits  are  not 
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savings  deposits;  they  are  deposits  of  another  kind,  which 
it  would  be  best  not  to  call  deposits  at  all,  or  to  call' 
credit  deposits.  These  may,  to  be  sure,  be  jeopardized, 
as  happened,  for  instance,  in  the  striking  case  of  the  Leip- 
ziger  Bank,  by  the  investments  made  by  others  (with  the 
aid  of  this  temporarily  disposable  capital)  being  ill  judged, 
by  their  being  in  some  way  tied  up — in  other  words,  it 
may  be  that  the  debtors  of  the  banks  do  not  stand  in  a 
proper  relation  to  the  creditors.  The  chief  danger,  which 
seems  to  me  to  represent  the  kernel  of  the  question  before 
us,  must  be  recognized  in  this:  Is  the  fluidity  of  the  debt- 
ors as  opposed  to  that  of  the  creditors  rightly  gauged  in 
the  accotmts  current?  Here,  then,  we  should  have  an- 
other question  of  very  great  general  significance;  much 
more  important  than  the  first  question  which,  econom- 
ically considered,  would,  after  all,  jeopardize  relatively 
only  very  small  suras,  while  here  far  greater  possible 
dangers  might  be  involved. 

I  would,  for  the  rest,  remark  that  it  is  not  by  any  means 
inherently  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  dispropor- 
tion of  that  kind  between  credits  and  debits.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  I  wish  to  state  at  the  outset,  we  see 
from  the  statistics  of  the  assets  and  liabihties  of  the  banks 
communicated  to  us,  that  precisely  in  the  case  of  the 
largest  banks  almoet  exactly  the  same  sum  is  found  in 
the  balance  sheet  for  account-current  credits  as  for 
accoimt-current  debits;  in  the  case  of  the  other  banks, 
on  the  contrary,  the  amount  of  debit  moneys  is  greater 
than  that  of  credit  moneys,  and,  indeed,  considerably 
greater.  But  this  would  lead  to  the  special  questions 
themselves.     I  shall  not  go  into  the  matter  any  further. 
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This  question  of  the  proper  relation  of  debits  to  cred- 
its in  the  accounts  current — consequently  in  the  affairs 
of  business  in  which  only  business  men  are  concerned — 
would  again  represent  a  distinct  and  perhaps  the  most 
important  side  of  the  problem  before  us.  With  it,  fur- 
thermore, is  allied  the  question:  Are  these  outside  moneys 
employed  for  purposes  which  have  perhaps  no  connection 
at  all  with  German  economic  activities?  Are  they  em- 
ployed, namely>  in  foreign  business,  in  foreign  promotions, 
syndicates,  loans,  and  the  like?  That  is  a  question  that 
is  often  insisted  upon  with  exaggerated  emphasis.  In  my 
opinion  it  b  very  desirable  that  we  should  have  as  many 
safe  investments  abroad  as  i>ossible.  This  question, 
however,  is  not  directly  connected  with  the  deposit  ques- 
tion, for  Ai^entine  railways  are  not  built  with  deposit 
moneys — deposit  moneys  are  not  directly  applied  to 
that;  at  most,  then,  it  can  only  be  a  question  of  tempo- 
rarily employing  the  deposits  for  the  purchase  of  newly 
issued  shares  or  foreign  obligations.  That,  however,  is 
only  a  passing  employment  of  the  moneys  whereby  the 
average  fluidity  of  the  outside  mtmeys  in  the  banks  need 
not  be  at  all  imperiled.  But  at  any  rate  a  point  is  pre- 
sented here  which  might  be  discussed. 

Doctor  Wachler.  I  think  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
since  the  year  1 857  in  the  joint-stock  banks  alone  the  credits 
increased  from  90,000,000  marks  to  over  5,500,000,000 
at  the  end  of  1908,  and  the  deposits  from  110,000,000  to 
over  2,750,000,000,  and  the  credits  and  deposits  com- 
bined at  the  close  of  1908  in  the  Kreditgenossenschaften 
amounted  to  nearly  3,000,000,000,  the  deposits  of  savings 
in  savings  institutions  to  over  15,000,000,000,  that  the 
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consideration  of  the  deposit  system  touches  the  public 
interest  in  a  very  great  measure. 

Along  with  this,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  next  and 
most  important  things  to  be  considered  are  the  security 
and  the  fluidity  of  the  investments  made  with  the  deposit 
and  savings  moneys. 

This  question,  as  the  president  has  pointed  out,  was 
originally  publicly  agitated  chie0y  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  insufl5cient  security.  Passing  gradually  from 
arguments  upon  security ,  other  points — inadequate  fluidity 
and  the  man^ement  of  the  moneys — were  taken  up.  Per- 
haps they  were  taken  up  only  because  it  was  seen  that 
the  objection  of  inadequate  security,  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  joint-stock  banks,  was  without  foundation,  and  yet 
the  critics,  having  begtm  to  find  fault  with  the  deposit 
system  as  carried  on  by  the  credit  banks,  did  not  feel 
disposed  to  drop  the  subject  altt^ether. 

Now,  it  appears  from  the  tables  of  the  bank  statistics 
that  in  the  case  of  the  credit  banks,  particularly  those 
having  a  capital  of  over  a  milUon,  in  view  of  their  spare 
capital  and  surplus  and  also  of  their  easily  realizable 
resources,  no  danger  can  be  apprehended  either  to  the 
security  or  to  the  fluidity  of  the  deposits  and  outside 
moneys.  In  the  case  of  credit  banks  with  a  working 
capital  of  less  than  a  million  these  conditions  are,  to  be 
sure,  not  as  favorable,  but,  then  again,  smaller  quantities 
of  deposits  are  here  in  question.  The  experts  who  have 
been  questioned  have  almost  without  exception — only 
Doctors  Ruhland,  Kj-eth,  and  Vorster  desired  still  further 
provisions  for  the  security  and  fluidity  of  deposits — 
acknowledged  that  on  the  part  of  the  credit  banks  ade- 
quate security  and  fluidity  of  deposits  are  offered. 
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On  the  basis  of  the  opmions  of  the  experts  we  must, 
accOTdii^ly,  auswer  the  question  propounded  tmder  Point 
VI  unreservedly  in  the  n^ative,  the  question  being; 

Does  it  seem  warranted  in  the  public  interest  to  take 
care,  by  way  of  l^islation,  of  the  security  and  fluidity  of 
the  investment  of  deposits  and  savings? 

Nevertheless,  some  of  the  experts  have  in  their  opin- 
ions spoken  of  a  limitation  to  the  extent  that — 

1.  They  recognize  existing  conditions  as  satisfactory 
only  under  the  present  manners  of  the  credit  banks,  but 
perceive  danger  should  these  managers  be  replaced  by 
inferior  ones,  and  desire  such  danger  to  be  coimteracted 
by  legislation. 

2.  They  see,  irrespectively  of  this,  a  danger  in  the  con- 
centration of  the  great  banks. 

3.  Even  if  they  have  no  misgivings  as  to  the  security 
and  fluidity  of  the  deposits,  they  nevertheless  take  de- 
cided exception  to  the  kind  of  uses  to  which  these  funds, 
representing  the  national  working  capital,  are  put,  espe- 
cially by  the  great  banks,  and  desire  a  more  satisfactory 
economic  utilization  of  these  funds. 

As  regards  the  remark  that  confidence  may  be  placed 
in  the  present  managers  but  that  there  is  danger  that  other 
people  may  in  their  management  of  the  banks  misuse  such 
such  funds,  I  would  make  the  following  observation: 

It  is  recognized  in  England  and  France,  as  well  as  at 
home,  that  the  development  of  the  German  banking  system 
has  for  many  decades  been  most  admirable.  This  devel- 
opment the  banking  system  owes  to  the  predecessors  of  the 
[H^sent  managers;  and  just  33  their  predecessors  found 
capable  successors  who  have  furthered  the  work  begun  by 
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them,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  present  managers  will, 
in  their  tmn,  find  and  attract  successors  who  shall  know 
how  to  continue  their  activity  in  a  salutary  way.  No 
legislation  would  be  capable  of  securing  qualified  people. 
["Very  true!"]  But  to  limit  by  legislation  the  activity  of 
the  managers,  which  is  regarded  as  efficient  at  the  present 
time,  and  confine  it  within  rules,  would  be  both  perverse 
and  futile.  Financial  conditions  are  affected  to  a  most 
far-reaching  extent  by  every  incident  in  the  economic 
concerns  not  of  Germany  alone  but  of  the  world  at  large, 
and  their  treatment  requires  the  utmost  freedom  of 
motion.  Moreover,  any  legislative  requirements  would 
be  evaded  by  dishonorable  and  unscrupulous  persons, 
and  in  fact  no  legal  measures  can  secure  the  absolute  pro- 
tection of  depositors.  If  it  were  possible,  without  doing 
injury  to  our  economic  interests  as  a  whole,  to  secure  a 
part  of  the  deposits  by  certain  measures,  though  it  were 
by  transporting  the  funds  to  some  sort  of  a  Juliustxum, 
this  would  affect  only  such  a  minute  fraction  that  no 
security  would  thereby  be  created  for  the  deposits  which 
could  in  the  remotest  be  compared  to  the  injury  that  free 
economic  activity  would  suffer  from  such  legislative  ex- 
periments. 

As  for  the  fear  of  the  concentration  peril,  it  has  been 
playing  a  great  rdle  recently  in  our  economic  life,  but  I 
can  not  understand  how  scientific  men,  who  have  gained 
a  wider  insight  into  economic  conditions  and  are  able  to 
compare  the  events  of  the  past  and  the  present  with  a 
fair,  critical  judgment  can  share  such  a  feeling.  We  all 
know  the  proverb  that  trees  can  not  grow  up  to  the 
sky,  and  we  know  from  the  history  of  nations  and  of  the 
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development  of  states,  how  in  these  fields  concentrations 
of  various  kinds  were  developed,  but  also  that  when  these 
agglomerations  went  beyond  the  limit  of  wholesomeness 
they  disintegrated  of  themselves.  It  is  barely  for  two 
decades  that  we  have  witnessed  here  in  Germany  a  strong 
movement  of  concentration  in  the  economic  sphere — in- 
dustrial as  well  as  financial;  and  I  believe  that  the  move- 
ment has  been  entirely  justified  and  has  thus  far  been  a 
wholesome  one. 

Just  consider  the  development  of  oiu'  trade,  our  com- 
mercial relations  with  all  the  leading  coimtries  of  the 
world;  cast  a  glance  at  the  progress  of  our  shipbuilding, 
our  mining,  our  electrical  industry;  lately,  too,  the  utihz- 
ing  of  water  power;  and  recognize  from  this  what  vast  de- 
mands have  been  thereby  made  upon  our  iron  industries 
and  machine  shops  in  order  to  produce  the  magnificent 
machine^  and  other  elements  that  have  been  necessary. 
In  all  other  departments  of  industry  and  business,  in  build- 
ii^,  in  municipal  life — elevated  and  underground  railways, 
colonization,  canalization,  etc. — conditions  have  changed 
in  every  way  on  so  grand  a  scale  that  it  should  be  no  matter 
of  surprise  to  anyone  if  in  industry  and  in  the  domain  of 
finance  a  considerable  concentration  has  been  developed. 
I  regard  it  as  an  inevitable  necessity,  and  I  look  upon  it 
as  a  piece  of  good  fortune  for  our  country  that  farseeing 
men  were  quickly  enough  foimd  who  recognized  the  needs 
of  our  day  in  good  time  and  acted  in  accordance  with 
them.  No  one,  I  should  think,  can  doubt  that  if  our 
industrial  and  financial  world  were  still  in  their  dwarfed 
condition  of  about  fifty  years  ago,  they  could  not  do 
justice  to  the  demands  of  to-day,  and  that  if  we  had 
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maintained  the  old  and  more  patriarchal  point  of  view, 
we  could  not  have  advanced  to  our  present  political 
development  either. 

Nobody,  it  may  be  presumed,  will  wish  to  dispute  this. 
But  now  come  the  anxious  and  the  omniscient,  who  per- 
ceive in  this  development  excrescences  and  abuses  for 
the  future,  and  think,  therefore,  that  they  can,  by  way  of 
precaution,  establish  by  legislative  means  regidations 
which  will  guard  us  against  such  dangers.  That  is  a 
mistaken  idea.  It  is  precisely  economic  development — 
which,  along  with  the  ever-changing  views  and  necessities 
of  life,  is  in  a  constant  state  of  flux — that  can  least  suJEfer 
legislative  regulation;  it  can  be  regulated  only  by  the 
sotmd  sense  pervading  our  social  and  national  life,  not 
by  legal  paragraphs,  which  can  have  only  a  detrimental 
and  obstructive  effect  and  can  not  possibly  serve  any 
useful  end.  I  would  refer  to  the  trusts  and  syndicates. 
In  that  field,  too,  many  politicians  perceived  the  danger 
of  abuse  and  wanted  to  antidpate  it  by  legislation  and 
government  control.  A  decade  has  elapsed  since  meas- 
ures considered  appropriate  were  discussed,  and,  finally, 
further  development  was  left,  after  all,  to  run  a  free 
course.  The  dangers  apprehended  not  only  did  not 
materiaUze,  but  the  National  Government  and  many 
business  interests  are  resorting  to  every  means  to  secure 
for  the  potash  industry  the  continuance  of  a  syndicate. 
In  the  domain  of  financial  management,  too,  then, 
matters  may  be  calmly  left  to  develop  themselves,  and 
people  will  become  convinced  that  the  concentration 
now  objected  to  will  continue  to  progress  in  a  wholesome 
way  and  prove  useful  to  oiu-  economic  life. 
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But,  finally,  the  main  objection  raised  by  some  experts 
against  the  accum^ulation  of  great  quantities  of  deposits 
proceeds  from  the  idea  that  the  great  banks  do  not  dis- 
pose of  these  moneys  in  an  economically  desirable  way, 
nor  in  accordance  with  the  intentions  which  the  depositors 
would  probably  wish  to  see  carried  out. 

Were  this  reproach  justified,  a  remedy  for  such  an 
abuse  would,  indeed,  have  to  be  considered  necessary  in 
the  public  interest  and  the  question  considered  whether 
legislative  interposition  might  not  be  requisite  and  expe- 
dient, or  what  other  measures  would  have  to  be  adopted. 
But,  to  begin  with,  the  assertion  that  the  great  banks 
dispose  of  the  deposits  in  a  different  way  from  that 
desired  by  the  depositors  appears  altogether  vague, 
absolutely  unsupported  by  any  proof.  Whence  do  the 
critics  gather  how  the  depositor  wants  his  funds  to  be 
employed?  No  actual  material  of  any  kind  for  the 
proof  of  such  an  assertion  has  been  brought  forward  by 
any  expert.  Such  a  presumption  is,  indeed,  entirely 
incompatible  with  the  facts;  if  a  depositor  m  a  great 
bank  were  to  signify  how  he  wished  the  bank  to  employ 
bis  money,  the  bank  would  either  unqualifiedly  comply 
with  that  arrangement  or  decline  the  deposit  altogether. 
It  appears  from  the  statistics  of  the  German  joint-stock 
banks  that  the  deposits  in  the  credit  banks  rose  from 
119,712,000  marks  in  1872  to  over  2,500,000,000  at  the  close 
of  1908 — increased,  therefore,  about  twenty  times.  One 
must  naturally  conclude  from  this  that  the  depositors 
were  not  of  the  opinion  that  the  banks  employed  deposits 
in  a  way  contrary  to  their  wishes,  for  otherwise  they 
would  undoubtedly  have  taken  their  funds  not  to  the 
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great  banks  but  to  other  institutions,  such  as  the  Seehand- 
lung,  the  Preussische  Zentral-Genossenschaftskasse,  the 
Provincial-Credit  institutions,  the  agricultural  banks,  the 
communal  banks,  etc. 

,Still  more  serious  is  the  charge  that  the  great  banks  do 
not  employ  the  funds  consigned  to  them  in  an  economically 
desirable  way.  The  great  service  that  the  banks  have 
rendered  by  attracting  and  utilizing  the  disposable  funds 
of  the  people,  contributing  thereby  in  such  great  measure 
to  the  increase  of  the  national  wealth  of  Germany,  is 
universally  acknowledged.  Diametrically  opposed  to  this 
view  is  that  of  the  experts — very  few  of  them,  to  be  sure — 
who  hold  that  the  deposits  have  not  been  managed  in  an 
economically  desirable  way. 

Such  a  false  conception  can  be  explained  only  on  the 
score  of  the  peculiar  economic  and  political  attitude  which 
these  experts  represent. 

These  gentlemen  take  an  altogether  one-sided,  agrarian 
point  of  view,  and  demand  that  the  deposit  moneys  should 
be  withdrawn  from  the  great  banks  because  they  misuse 
them  by  granting  too  much  credit  to  industry  and  com- 
merce, while  the  money  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  strength- 
ening of  productive  agriculture  and  the  raising  of  the 
market  price  of  government  securities.  They  see  in  the 
deposit  moneys  of  the  great  banks  a  means  of  bringing 
about  an  overstrainmg  of  credit  in  industry  and  com- 
merce; of  keeping  up,  on  the  part  of  the  Reichsbank,  a 
high  rate  of  discount,  to  the  detriment  particularly  of  the 
middle  class  and  of  agriciUture,  and  notably  also  the 
floating  of  foreign  securities  to  the  detriment  of  domestic 
needs,    and    the   strengthening    of 'foreign    competition 
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against  productive  domestic  industries.  In  my  judgment, 
such  a  view,  foimded  directly  upon  jealousy  of  industry,  t 
commerce,  and  the  Bourse,  is  wholly  erroneous,  and  com- 
pletely lacks  any  real  and  objective  basis.  It  is  alto- 
gether incorrect  to  say  that  the  great  credit  banks  inten- 
tionally withhold  credit  from  agricultural  concerns  in  the 
interest  of  industry  and  commerce  or  of  speculators  on  the 
Bourse.  Agriculture  is  more  than  sufiSciently  provided 
for  by  the  Provincial-Credit  institutions  and  the  Zentral- 
Genossenschaftskasse,  and  it  is  well  known  that  in  spite 
of  the  immense  increase  of  all  land  values  in  the  last 
decades,,  landed  property  is  burdened  to  excess  with 
debts 

Freiherr  von  Gamp-Massaunbn.  Only  too  true. 

Doctor  Wachler — so  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  free 
landed  property  bom  debt  by  means  of  legislation.  Per- 
sonal credit  has  been  granted  to  agriculture  in  quite  ade- 
quate measure  and  with  very  favorable  conditions  through 
the  Zentralgenossenschaftskasse,  as  the  yearly  accounts 
of  that  institution  show.  The  statement,  therefore,  is 
erroneous  that  our  economic  equilibrium  suffers  from  the 
use  of  the  deposit  moneys  by  the  great  banks  in  favor  of 
industry  and  commerce.  Another  thing  to  be  considered 
is  that  besides  the  deposit  moneys  in  the  great  banks, 
amounting,  according  to  the  bimonthly  statements,  to 
almost  one  and  a  quarter  bilUons,  nearly  2,000,000,000 
marks  in  deposits  in  the  cooperative  credit  banks  and  over 
15,000,000,000  marks  in  deposits  in  the  savings  banks 
must  be  taken  into  account,  of  which  a  very  considerable 
part  is  employed  in  the  interest  of  agricultural  credit, 
so  that  there  can  by  no  means  be  any  question  of  a 
«3 
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disturbance  of  the  economic  equilibrium  to  the  detriment 
of  agriculture.  That  no  prejudicial  influence  at  all  is  exer- 
cised by  the  great  banks  upon  bank  discount,  and  surely 
not  by  their  manner  of  employing  the  deposit  moneys, 
Herr  Fischel  has  heretofore  set  forth,  and  it  has  likewise 
been  established  in  many  ways,  by  those  professionally 
qualified  to  decide,  that  there  has  been  no  detrimental 
flotation  of  foreign  securities.  In  the  document  presented 
to  us  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  statistics  of  flota- 
tions it  is  convincingly  shown,  too,  that  all  statistics  in 
regard  to  the  flotations  of  foreign  seciuities  are  thoroughly 
unreliable,  because  they  are  based  solely  upon  the  reports 
of  the  admission  offices,  which  exhibit  merely  the  total 
amount  of  the  flotations  and  not  the  sums  actually  taken 
up  by  us,  and  recently  upon  the  information  gathered 
from  receipts  of  stamps  upon  securities,  which,  however, 
do  not  tell  what  part  of  the  amounts  taken  up  passed  out 
of  the  country  again.  Hence  it  follows  that  all  state- 
ments concerning  the  flotations  of  foreign  securities,  espe- 
cially the  kind  prepared  by  Doctor  Ruhland,  give  figures 
that  are  entirely  false  and  much  too  high.  The  statement 
in  the  pamphlet  dealing  with  the  statistics  of.  flotations 
which  I  have  just  mentioned  shows,  for  that  matter,  that 
operations  in  flotations  of  foreign  securities  have  dimin- 
ished very  considerably  since  1905,  and  in  1906  and  1907 
did  not  attain  even  one-third  of  the  amounts  given  by 
Doctor  Ruhland,  and  in  1908  also  were  estimated  to  be 
under  a  billion. 

As  to  measures  aimed  at  the  utihzation  of  deposit 
moneys  to  raise  the  market  price  of  domestic  govern- 
ment loans,  that  point  will  be  discussed  further  in  another 
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comiection.  Here  I  would  only  remark  that  the  Gov- 
emment  has,  I  should  assume,  no  sort  of  legal  right  to 
any  such  interference  in  the  private  affa^s  of  the  credit 
banks  to  compel  them  to  invest  the  deposit  moneys,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  in  domestic  government  secmities; 
that  the  market  price  of  government  loans  suffers,  on 
the  contrary,  from  the  circumstance  that  great  quantities 
of  new  loans  are  put  on  the  market  every  year;  and 
that  an  artificial  raising  of  the  market  price  would,  in 
the  event  of  a  crisis,  result  in  losses  so  much  the  greater 
to  the  holders  of  government  securities. 

It  must,  indeed,  strike  everyone  as  an  exaggeration 
to  hear  an  expert  declare,  in  the  last  communications 
transmitted  to  us,  that  our  economic  life  is  based  upon  the 
unsound  constitution  of  our  money  market;  that,  owing 
to  the  unbounded  license  in  the  investment  of  money, 
broi^ht  about  by  the  banks,  perfect  anarchy  holds  ■ 
sway;  particularly  as  the  same  expert  must  acknowledge 
that,  notwithstanding  such  a  state  of  affairs,  Germany 
has  worked  its  way  up  in  the  ectmomic  world  in  a  way 
that  has  aroused  the  envy  of  all  rival  nations. 

It  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  concluded  from  this 
development  that  it  was  precisely  the  great  banks  that, 
by  their  efforts  to  attract  great  quantities  of  deposits 
and  utilize  them  in  our  economic  life  in  general,  even 
if  in  greatest  measure  in  industry  ai}d  trade,  have  sig- 
nally contributed  to  furthering  the  growth  of  our  eco- 
nomic life;  and  the  conviction  must  therefore  be  reached 
that  it  would  be  entirely  ill  judged  and  prejudicial  should 
measures  of  any  kind  be  resorted  to  that  would  disturb 
the  situation. 
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Various  opinions  can,  to  be  siu"e,  be  entertained  as 
to  what,  ecoDOmically  considered,  would  be  the  most 
expedient  way  of  managing  deposits;  but  no  one 
assuredly,  can  doubt  that  it  would  not  do  to  submit  the 
decision  to  some  official  authority  that  can  never  be  as 
familiar  or  as  closely  connected  with  the  movements 
of  economic  life  as  are  the  managers  of  the  different 
banking  concerns.  The  introduction  of  such  an  author- 
ity would  only  have  the  efifect  of  promoting  concen- 
tration, and  a  mistaken  view  on  the  part  of  such  an 
authority  would  in  critical  times  lead  to  altogether  unsus- 
pected catastrophes. 

Recognizing  the  great  credit  due  to  the  banks  for  the 
improvement  of  our  economic  condition — achieving  that 
object  in  spite  of  their  activity  having,  in  some  respects, 
been  impaired  by  bourse  and  tax  legislation — it  would 
evidently  be  most  dangerous  to  follow  the  advice  of 
those  few  experts  who  view  the  question  from  a  limited, 
agrarian  standpoint  and  wish  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  present  conditions  are  thoroughly  unsound,  while 
they  themselves  must  admit  that  they  have  vastly  pro- 
moted the  national  prosperity.  The  National  Govern- 
ment ought  to  recognize  that  such  propositions  can 
proceed  only  from  a  false  conception  of  conditions  or  from 
selfish  motives,  and  take  a  most  determined  stand  in 
opposition,  if  it  does  not  wish  to  conjure  up  serious 
dangers  to  our  further  favorable  economic  development. 
The  banks  have  thus  far  stood  the  test  perfectly,  even  in 
critical  junctures. 

These  are  the  general  points  of  view  upon  which  I  base 
my  position  on  the  question  at  issue.     If  it  be  thought 
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advisable  to  bring  forward  those  points  also  that  nere 
discussed  by  the  experts  as  determinii^  their  general 
attitude,  and  which  the  president  has  referred  to  in  his 
remarks,  I  would  state  my  position  as  follows:  I  deny, 
along  with  the  great  majority  of  the  experts,  the  expe- 
diency of  issuing  normative  regulations  concerning  the 
acceptance,  management,  and  investment  of  deposits, 
and  would  regard  such  regulations,  for  reasons  adduced 
by  the  experts,  which  I  fully  approve,  as  very  disad- 
vantageous, particularly  for  the  reason  that  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  provincial  banks  and  private  bankers  would 
by  any  such  measures  be  impaired  to  no  inconsiderable 
extent  and  thus  concentration,  which  many  consider 
objectionable,  would  only  be  promoted. 

I  would  limit  myself  to  this  general  reference  to  the 
hearings  of  the  experts,  not  enterii^  into  the  separate 
reasons  adduced  by  them  because  only  a  general  dis- 
cussion is  called  for  now.  Against  the  publication  of 
statements  at  shorter  intervsds  I  have  no  sort  of  ob- 
jection. A  number  of  great  banks  have  aheady  imder- 
taken  such  publication.  I  would  consider  it  well  to  leave 
the  further  shaping  of  this  publication  to  the  banks  and 
to  professional  judgment.  I  do  not  deem  it  advisable 
to  prescribe  a  scheme,  but  would  leave  it  to  the  public 
judgment  and  the  sagacity  of  the  banks  interested  to 
find  the  proper  form  of  publication,  one  that  would  afford 
an  ins^ht  into  the  state  of  business  without  injuring 
the  interests  of  the  bank. 

I  would  mention  in  addition  that  the  public  does  not 
concern  itself  at  all  about  the  statements;  while,  for 
the  judgment  referred  to,  the  form  favored  at  present 
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suffices  to  yield  a  correct  conclusion  as  to  the  security 
and  fluidity  of  outside  moneys  in  the  banks. 

As  regards  the  various  measures  of  another  kind,  aimed 
at  banks  that  receive  deposits,  I  would  just  remark  that 
iu  so  far  as  such  measures  should  be  based  upon  the  idea 
of  promoting  security  and  fluidity,  I  could  not  support 
them,  if  only  upon  the  ground  that  I  believe — and  this 
belief  is  borne  out  by  the  statistics  and  recognized  by  a 
great  majority  of  the  experts — that  absolutely  no  mis- 
giving exists,  at  least  as  regards  the  larger  banks,  as  to 
security  and  fluidity. 

If  another  justification  is  further  sought  in  the  Idea 
that  such  measures  contribute  toward  raisii^  the  market 
price  of  government  loans,  then  I  hold  that,  aside  from 
the  fact  that  that  object  would  not  be  promoted  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  I  can  not  perceive  any  just  ground 
for  asking  the  banks  to  devote  themselves  to  such  an 
object  simply  because  third  parties,  in  consideration  of  a 
proper  rate  of  interest,  hand  their  money  to  the  banks 
to  be  manned  and  used  by  them.  The  Government 
does  not  give  the  banks  any  sort  of  advantage  in  con- 
nection with  the  receiving  of  deposits;  it  can  conse- 
quently make  no  just  claim  to  any  advantage  to  be 
derived  on  that  score  from  the  banks. 

Nor-  can  I  recognize  any  just  ground  for  an  obhgation 
to  place  a  given  proportion  of  the  deposits  in  the  Reichs- 
bank  in  order  to  strengthen  its  working  capital,  although 
it  may,  indeed,  be  iwged  that  the  Reichsbank  furnishes 
the  other  banks  indirectly  mth  money.  But  it  does  that 
for  all  other  discoimters  and  money  lenders  as  well.  For 
the  rest,  I  subscribe  to  the  objections  raised  by  the 
experts  against  such  a  measure. 
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Against  the  establishment  of  additional  state  deposit 
banks  I  should  not  raise  any  material  objections.  A 
necessity  for  such  an  arrangement  I  can  not,  to  be  sure, 
recognize,  since  we  have  state  and  municipal  institutions 
where  funds  may  be  deposited  with  perfect  security  in 
every  city  and  in  every  district,  in  suiRcieiit  numbers  to 
satisfy  even  the  most  anxious.  Besides,  I  would  not 
pronotmce  in  favor  of  creatii^  additional  competition  to 
the  private  banks  by  such  measures,  which  would  be 
prejudicial,  above  all,  to  the  business  interests  of'  the 
provincial  banks. 

I  fidly  concur  in  the  objection  shared  by  nearly  all  the 
experts  against  the  acceptance  by  the  Reichsbank  of 
interest-bearing  deposits  and  in  the  convincing  grounds 
adduced  against  such  acceptance. 

To  the  establishment  of  a  supervisory  bureau  for  the 
banking  system,  I  must  declare  myself  as  most  decidedly 
opposed. 

Such  a  measure  can  not  by  any  means  be  justified  by 
an  analogy  with  the  mortgage  and  insurance  companies. 
The  mortgage  banks  are  granted  authority  to  circiUate 
debentures;  and  the  insurance  companies  are  engaged  in 
a  kind  of  business  in  which  they  receive  money  from  the 
public  for  a  long  series  of  years,  paying  out  a  sum  of 
money  on  the  occasion  of  a  definite  event  or  granting  a 
life  interest  on  payment  to  them  of  a  capital  stun.  In 
reference  to  a  peculiar  and  definitely  limited  business  of 
this  kind  under  a  charter  from  the  Government,  the 
establishment  of  government  supervision  is  of  course 
justified.  Such  reasons,  however,  do  not  enter  into  the 
banking  business,  which  every  citizen  of  the  State  may 
follow  as  a  free  branch  of  enterprise. 
69 
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Moreover,  it  does  not  seem  very  consistent  to  me  that 
in  a  State  in  which  everybody  is  regarded  as  politically 
mature  an  ever-extending  tutelage  is  sought  to  be  spread 
over  the  economic  field,  ostensibly  for  the  protection  of 
the  inexperienced  public.  Government  supervision  would 
not  really  look  after  the  inexperienced  pubUc  at  all,  but 
only  the  institutions  themselves,  which  are  able  to  con- 
duct their  own  affairs,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
would  prove  incapable  of  watching  over  or  safeguarding, 
and  which  are  indeed  Ln  no  need  of  guardianship.  The 
alleged  inexperienced  and  unprotected  public  will  in  spite 
of  such  supervision  dispose  of  their  money  as  they  like,  and 
lose,  too,  under  certain  circumstances.  The  supervision 
would  exert  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  banks,  crippling 
them,  perhaps,  by  interposing  in  their  operations  at  the 
wrong  time;  and  it  would  exert  an  injurious  effect  upon 
the  pubUc  by  lulling  them  into  a  sense  of  security  and 
misleadit^  them,  by  reliance  upon  the  supervision,  to 
neglect  examini:^  things  themselves.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  having  an  educational  value  in  the  direction  of  mak- 
ing the  public  more  self-reliant,  such  a  scheme  would 
promote  and  maintain  their  dependence. 

That  government  supervision  can  not  in  fact  save  the 
public  from  loss  has  been  shown  in  the  case  of  the  mort- 
gage banks;  and  yet  the  supervision  in  their  case  is  much 
simpler  and  easier  than  in  that  of  the  credit  banks.  The 
thing  is  of  no  real  value.  But,  strange  to  say,  it  is  of 
the  spirit  of  the  time  to  demand  every  possible  kind  of 
govenunent  supervision,  and  thereby  extend  the  admin- 
istrative apparatus  and  strengthen  formalism  and 
bureaucracy — 
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Preiherr  voN  Gamp-Massaunhn.  Very  true. 

Doctor  Wachlbr — while  at  the  same  time  it  is  declared 
to  be  an  urgent  necessity  to  make  government  adminis- 
tratiou  simpler  and  kss  expensive.     ["  Very  true."] 

As  to  other  measures,  such  as  the  creation  of  an  impe- 
rial board  to  man^e  long-term  deposits  secured  by  state 
bonds,  or  the  creation  of  an  imperial  deposit-insurance 
institution,  I  shall  not  enter  into  them  here,  since  the 
suggestions  for  such  measures  that  have  thus  far  been 
made  are,  in  the  form  indicated,  certainly  not  practicable. 

My  remarks  refer  primarily  to  credit  banks.  I  beheve, 
however,  that  on  the  whole,  unanimity  prevails  on  this 
point,  too,  that  at  least  so  iai  as  savings  banks  and  Ge- 
nossenschafteri  are  concerned,  they  are  presumably  suf- 
ficiently safe;  that  in  the  case  of  these  institutions,  if  there 
be  any  misgivings,  they  relate  only  to  the  question  (^ 
fluidity.  But  we  must  take  into  account  that  fluidity  in 
these  institutions  must  be  judged  from  entirely  different 
standpoints  from  those  applyii^  to  the  case  of  credit 
banks,  and  the  experts  intimately  acqiuunted  with  the 
drcmnstances  have  held  that  even  in  the  former,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  business,  the  necessary 
fluidity  is  provided  for.  Where  it  does  not  exist  in  ade- 
quate measure  redress  may  be  had  by  administrative 
means,  since  the  management  of  the  savii^  institutions — 
owing  to  their  communal  character  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  taxable  resources  of  the  respective  a>mmunal  asso- 
ciations are  pledged  for  their  operaticms — is  under  the 
control  of  the  state  government. 

Finally,  another  question  to  be  discussed  would  be  how 
the  public  might  be  guarded  against  loss  through  bankers 
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who,  by  public  or  written  appeals  or  by  means  of  agents, 
entice  people  to  make  deposits.  This  question,  of  which 
Professor  Lexis  likewise  spoke,  should,  however,  in  my  opin- 
ion be  more  closely  discussed  only  in  -the  special  debates.  - 

Econonuc  opinion  regarding  the  free  devek^ment  of 
business  activity  on  the  one  band  and  the  undertaking  or 
supervision  of  business  enterprises  by  the  State  on  the 
other  has  changed  in  no  inconsiderable  measiu^  from  that 
which  was  dominant  thirty  years  ago. 

Preiherr  von  Gaup-Massaunbn.  Very  true. 

Doctor  WachlER.  But  whether  increasing  govern- 
mental interference  in  the  business  affairs  of  private  indi- 
viduals promotes  the  national  welfare  is  still  a  matter 
upon  which  opinion  b  greatly  divided.  Undoubtedly 
during  the  period  of  business  freedom  a  very  great  advance 
has  taken  place  in  every  department  of  our  economic 
life.  This  economic  development  is  steadily  manifested  in 
a  Uvely  activity  and  assumes  the  most  varied  and  fre- 
quently changii^  forms,  so  that  it  will  always  be  difBcult 
for  legislative  action  to  follow  this  brisk  evolution  with- 
out retarding  it  by  rigid  fonns.  Legislation  in  the  eco- 
nomic field  requires,  besides,  in  an  especial  degree,  along 
with  a  delicate  and  just  appreciation  of  all  economic  re- 
quirements, the  greatest  impartiality  and  freedom  from 
political  agitation.  The  bourse  legislation  has  undoubt- 
edly been  injurious  to  German  economic  life.  Economic 
questions  are  to-day  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
world  poUtics.  The  German  bourses  have  evidently  lost 
in  international  influence  since  the  enactment  of  the 
bourse  legislation.  In  spite  of  the  greatest  ^orts  on  the 
part  of  the  boiu'se,  of  industry  and  commerce,  they  have . 
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certainly  not  gained  ground  in  international  business. 
That  is  a  great  loss  to  tbe  political  power  of  Germany. 
The  advantages  gained  and  the  peaceful  victories  achieved 
by  means  of  our  industry  and  commerce  are  the  best 
foundation  and  greatest  aid  to  the  extension  of  our  polit- 
ical power;  even  more  effective,  perhaps,  than  the  increase 
of  the  army  and  navy.  But  it  is  precisely  in  international 
business  that  commerce  and  industry  require  the  support 
of  the  German  banks  and  exchanges.  It  is  therefore 
exceedingly  hazardous  to  adopt  measures  that  would  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  free  activity  of  our  financial 
and  banking  world. 

Legislative  measures  of  other  countries  that  may  be 
cited  can  not  serve  as  a  criterion  for  us  at  all,  because 
the  material  premises  in  the  various  countries — the  condi- 
tions of  capital,  the  habits  of  the  people,  trade  relations, 
and  likewise  the  banking  system — have  been  developed  and 
formed  in  a  totally  different  manner,  so  that  a  transference 
of  arrangements  which  suit  England  or  France  would  not 
by  any  means  be  appropriate  to  our  circumstances. 

The  tax  legislation  passed  in  the  last  session  of  the 
Reichstag  has  heightened  the  discontent  with  the  previous 
legislation  concerning  economic  affairs,  increased  the  ten- 
sion between  the  political  parties,  and  materially  altered 
the  position  which  they  had  occupied  toward  each  other. 
These  circumstances,  in  particular,  clearly  show  that  the 
time  is  altogether  inopportune  for  the  interposition  of 
le^lative  measures  in  economic  affairs,  especially  in  the 
domain  of  the  deposit  system,  since  it  is  precisely  there 
that  the  agrarian  tendencies  are  in  sharp  opposition  to  the 
other  economic  tendencies. 
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If,  according  to  this,  our  time  has  not  exhibited  a 
specially  happy  faculty  for  lawmaking,  all  the  more  lu-gent 
should  the  warning  be  against  legislative  experiments, 
where  opinions  are  still  so  sharply  divided.  The  financial 
burden  on  commerce,  industry,  financial  and  botuse  busi- 
ness has  just  recently  been  directly  and  indirectly  in- 
creased and  the  taxable  capacity  of  the  country  has  been 
strained  in  a  considerably  increased  measure  for  the  urgent 
needs  of  the  Prussian  and  German  fatherland,  so  that  it 
would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  come  forward  just  at 
this  time  with  a  legislative  act  which  might  not  only 
impair  the  capacity  of  the  chief  sources  of  taxation,  but  is 
avowedly  meant  to  reduce  it. 

These  are  the  various  considerations  which  lead  me  to 
answer  the  question  put  under  VI,  whether  it  would  be 
advisable  to  adopt  legislative  or  new  administrative  meas- 
ures tor  the  further  regulation  of  the  deposit  system,  in  the 
negative. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  I  abstained  from  interrupt- 
ing the  previous  speaker  at  several  points,  but  should 
nevertheless  like  to  remark  that  in  a  number  of  instances — 
tor  example,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  supervision — he 
entered  into  an  amount  of  detail  that  would  carry  us  too 
tar  from  the  subject.  I  would  request  that  the  subse- 
quent speakers  observe  some  restraint  in  that  respect, 

I  would,  in  the  next  place,  gentlemen,  give  the  floor  to 
Freiherr  von  Wangenheim,  so  as  to  bring  his  judgment 
to  bear  also,  and  make  his  voice  and  his  views  a  part  <rf 
our  proceedings. 

Herr  von  Wangenheim,  since  he  is  permanently 
prevented  from  taking   part   in  the   deliberations,  has 
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transmitted  to  me  the  following  statement  regarding 
Point  VI  of  the  question  sheet : 

"I  gained  the  impression  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
debates  in  the  bank  inquiry  that  the  numerous  specific 
questions,  useful  as  they  might  be  in  directing  the  course 
d  the  debates,  must  find  their  chief  usefulness  in  con- 
nection with  the  consideration  of  the  technical  points  of 
banking.  The  discussion  of  general  points  of  view  would 
suffer  from  them.  Thus,  though  the  individual  parts 
were  in  the  grasp  of  the  members  during  the  debates,  the 
sjMritual  bond  to  unite  them  was  lacking,  and  conse- 
quently also  the  power  of  passing  judgment  on  the  func- 
tions of  our  banking  system  in  the  life  of  the  people.  Our 
bank  inquiry,  however,  should  bring  to  the  '  life  of  the 
people'  something  out  of  life.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me,  therefore,  a  doubtful  proceeding  to  enter  so  deep  into 
details  that  there  would  be  danger  of  not  se^g  the  forest 
for  the  trees. 

"This  impression  is  specially  strong  in  considering  the 
tpiestions  now  before  us  under  Point  VI, 

"The  starting  point  of  the  whole  bank  inquiry  was  the 
crisis  of  1907-8,  The  great  body  of  the  people  are  look- 
ing for  an  answer  to  the  grave  question:  'How  can  the 
recurrence  of  such  crises  be  prevented  in  the  futiu-e?' 
With  this  in  view,  I  have  given  a  connected  general  expo- 
sition of  my  opinions  on  Points  I  to  V,  in  pages  496  to 
539' of  the  bank  inquiry  already  published,  and  would 
refer  to  it  here  also  in  its  entirety.  Judging  from  the 
questions  now  before  ms  under  Point  VI,  the  impression 

'Thtae  are  Uic  pages  of  Uie  translation  as  issued  by  the  National 
•fooelaiy  Commismon.— TkanslaTOk. 
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created  is  that  the  Bank  Inquiry  Commission  was  con- 
voked for  the  sole  purpose  of  increasing  the  safety  of  the 
moneys  intrusted  to  the  banks.  I  must,  however,  empha- 
size particularly  that  that  is  only  one  of  the  secondary 
questions  which.  When  the  main  question  is  solved,  settle 
themselves.  But  if  this  main  question — How  in  the 
future  can  the  rectuxence  of  great,  general  crises  be 
avoided? — is  left  unanswered,  then  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
of  little  practical  value  to  trouble  one's  self  about  sepa- 
rate, technical  improvements  relating  to  a  secondary 
question. 

"  The  matter  that  has  appeared  in  print  concerning  our 
question  since  the  publication  of  my  statements  in  the 
report  of  the  commission,  to  which  I  have  referred,  has 
only  confirmed  my  views.  If,  for  instance,  the  Frank- 
furter  Zeitung,  in  its  well-known  observations  on  the  result 
of  our  inquiry,  says  that  crises  are  the  'necessary  cor- 
rective of  the  haste  to  get  rich,'  that  quite  agrees  with 
ply  view  of  the  matter.  I  differ  with  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung  only  in  this,  that  I  would  check  this  evil,  the 
haste  to  get  rich,  at  its  sotu-ce  and  anticipate  its  conse- 
quences by  demanding  that  banking  legislation  be  framed 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  admitting  to  the  market  only 
such  credit  as  is  economically  covered  and  excluding 
purely  speculative  and  baseless  credit;  while  the  Frank- 
furter Zeitung  is  content  to  leave  this  evil,  the  haste  to 
get  rich,  undisturbed  in  the  future  and  to  note  again,  at 
the  next  recurrence  of  a  general  crisis,  that  it  is  the  inevi- 
table result  of  the  haste  to  get  rich. 

"  I  also  demanded  in  the  memorandum  mentioned  an 
imperial  biu-eau  of  supervision  for  our  banks  and  their 
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credit  transactions.  But  I  can  not  agree  with  the  view 
of  Professor  Fassbender,  who  would  have  this  bureau  cost 
as  little  as  possible.  The  Reichstag  had  under  consider- 
ation, with  material  participation  of  the  Center,  the  queS- 
ticKi  of  insuring  w^^-earners  against  crises,  and  it  was 
calculated  that  80,000,000  marks  of  the  national  resources 
would  annually  be  required  for  that  special  ptupose.  Now, 
if  it  is  not  difficult  to  peroeive  that  prevention  is  by  far  the 
best  insurance  against  such  crises,  and  if  this  prevention 
of  crises  rests  preeminently  with  an  imperial  bureau  of 
supervision  over  the  credit  transactions  of  our  banks, 
then,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be 
desired  to  carry  on  this  bureau  with  only  200,000  marks, 
while  actual  readiness  was  shown  to  appropriate  80,000,000 
marks  yearly  as  insurance  against  crises.  The  question 
of  economy  must  not  enter  into  the  creation  of  such  a 
bureau.  For  its  responsible  management  only  a  certain 
small  number  of  persons,  whom  almost  anyone  could 
name,  can  be  considered.  Their  salary  should  be  very 
ample;  but  they  should  be  obliged  to  resign  their  office 
as  soon  as  they  shall  have  failed  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  another  crisis  [laughter],  unless  the  lawmaking 
bodies  had  failed  to  carry  out  their  proposals  of  reform. 
In  that  case  the  entire  responsibiUty  for  that  crisis  would 
fall  upon  those  bodies.  In  this  way  only  will  it  be  pos- 
sible to  interest  eminent  specialists  in  helping  to  organize 
a  modem  credit  system  which  will  redound  to  the  well- 
being  of  every  section  of  -the  people  engaged  in  productive 
labor." 

Mr.  MOHi^EN.  Gentlemen,  only  a  few  words.     I  am 
not  present  in  the  afternoons,  and  should  like  to  make  at 
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least  a  few  remarks,  especially  relating  to  the  vie\re  ex- 
pressed by  HeiT  Geheimrat  Lexis.  If  I  do  not  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  the  views  set  forth  by  Herr  von  Wangen- 
heim,  it  is  solely  because  I,  personally,  do  not  wish  to  take 
part  in  the  consideration  of  an  absolutely  insoluble  prob- 
lem. I  regard  it  as  absolutely  impossible  to  find  a  means 
of  preventing  economic  crises  through  legislation,  a  bureau 
of  supervision,  or  in  any  other  way;  and  I  do  not  see  why 
I  should  take  up  the  time  of  the  commission  with  the 
consideration  of  such  a  question. 

I  had  requested  permission  to  speak  when  Professor 
Lexis  expressed  his  views.  To  begin  with,  I  start,  of 
course,  from  the  same  standpoint,  that  public  interest 
does  undoubtedly  attach  to  the  question  how  deposits  and 
savings  are  managed.  Whether  this  public  interest  also 
includes  regulating  the  present  management  of  these  sav- 
ings by  legislation  or  otherwise,  I  have  very  strong  doubts. 
I  do  not  think  that  such  an  interest  exists  in  the  circles 
that  are  actively  involved;  that  is,  the  people  who  take 
the  money  to  the  banks — I  am  speaking,  first  of  all,  only 
of  the  banks.  For  we  should  bear  this  in  mind:  Our  ques- 
tion relates  to  deposits  and  savings.  We  are  speaking 
here  to-day — and,  as  it  appears,  indeed,  with  intention — 
about  banks  only  in  their  aspect  of  accepting  deposits  and 
savings;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact — I  think  every  person 
engaged  in  banking  will  confirm  this — the  amount  of  the 
deposits  and  savings,  in  their  real  sense,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  greater  institutions,  is  infinltesimally  small  In 
comparison  with  the  total  of  outside  moneys. 

We  must  not  be  misled  by  the  statistics  and  publica- 
tions of  the  banks  themselves,  for  in  the  hearings  of  the 
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experts  it  was  made  as  clear  as  day  by  the  individual 
experts  that  no  definite  line  can  be  drawn  between  de- 
posits and  other  outside  numeys;  it  is  an  absolutely 
arbitrary  distinction.  If  here,  to  be  sure,  the  Deutsche 
Bank,  or  the  nine  Berlin  great  banks,  state  deposits  at 
about  one  and  a  quarter  billion  marks  and  credits  two  and 
a  half  billion,  and  if  some  method  could  be  agreed  upon 
which  would  determine  what  constitutes  a  deposit  of 
money  and  what  savings — if  these  sums,  Emiounting  to 
nearly  4,000,000,000  marks,  could  be  separated  accord- 
ingly, then  genuine  deposits  and  savings  would  be  found 
to  be  a  quite  infinitesimally  small  quantity.  It  is  very 
clear  that  the  division  is  a  purely  mechanical  one.  It 
was,  indeed,  explained  to  us  at  the  time,  that,  for  example, 
the  Deutsche  Bank  or  the  Dresdner  Bank  separated 
deposits  and  savings  from  the  other  debits  by  classifying 
all  the  credits  of  deposit  institutions  and  exchange  offices  as 
deposits  and  everything  else  as  credits.  That  is,  of  course, 
not  a  true  classification.  The  central  and  branch  banks 
may  also  have  deposits  and  the  deposit  banks  may  have 
credits,  and  in  both  cases  the  credits  will  generally  pre- 
dominate. Consequently,  I  beUeve  that  if  only  the  ques- 
tion of  the  sectuity  and  fluidity  of  deposits  and  savings  is 
to  be  considered,  the  larger  establishments — not  only  the 
great  banks,  which  are  precisely  the  ones  upon  which  our 
economical  development  has  in  part  depended  and  <xm.- 
tinues  to  depend — really  do  not  enter  into  the  question 
at  all.  Where  it  b  that  large  quantities  of  such  deposits 
and  savings  are  to  be  found,  the  statistics  help  us  to  ascer- 
t^;  it  is  in  the  smaller  and,  in  part,  the  smallest  institu- 
tions; there  the  securing  of  a  certain  security  and  fluidity 
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is,  of  course,  a  desideratum.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  introduce  definite  restrictive  measures  and  thereby 
lower  the  rate  of  interest,  it  is  precisely  these  smaller 
institutions,  whose  maintenance  is  requisite  to  our  eco- 
nomic development,  upon  which  we  shall  inflict  an  im- 
mense injury;  to  the  great  ones  we  shall  do  no  harm; 
they  will  not  be  impeded  in  their  development,  though 
their  profits  may,  perhaps,  be  somewhat  reduced. 

Freiherr  von  Gamp-Massaunbn.  Very  gratifying. 

Mr,  MOMMSBN.  Very  gratifying — ^why  ? 

Freiherr  von  Gamp-Massaunen.  Of  course  it  would  be 
very  gratifying. 

Mr.  MoMMSBN.  If  they  were  reduced?    Ohi 

Then  Professor  I^exis  takes  up  the  relation  of  account- 
current  debits  to  account-current  credits  and  assumes 
here  that  these  embrace  the  debit  and  credit  items  of 
business  men  only.  That  is  an  entirely  false  assumption. 
Among  the  debits,  as  among  the  credits,  there  are,  natu- 
rally, debits  and  credits  of  private  people  as  well  as  of 
business  men,  and  up  to  the  present  no  bank  luis  come  to 
the  point  of  separating  these  different  moneys  or  debits 
according  to  the  status  of  the  individual;  it  would, 
indeed,  be  practically  impossible,  since  the  one  item  often 
passes  over  into  the  other. 

Professor  I^exis  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  relation 
between  these  account-current  debits  and  credits  should 
be  differently  treated  according  as  they  were  private  or 
business  accounts,  because  the  employment  of  credit 
items — that  is,  of  the  moneys  belonging  to  business 
men — constitutes  an  entirely  separate  question  in  oui 
economics.     I  believe  that  he  errs  on  that  point.     He  errs 
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not  oaly  to  the  interpretation  of  those  items,  but  also  in 
thmking  that  those  who  have  their  business  credits  in  the 
banks  feel  a  very  special  interest  in  the  question  of  how 
this  business  credit  is  managed  and  employed.  They 
have  only  one  interest,  like  everybody  that  takes  money 
to  a  bank,  and  that  is  to  be  able  to  get  it  back  when  they 
want  it.  That  is  the  whole  thing,  and  for  that  I  can 
ndther  devise  a  law  nor  do  anything  else;  the  banks 
themselves  must  be  managed  with  that  in  view.  As 
long  as  you  can  not  make  a  law  that  a  bank  should  be 
conducted  in  a  certain  way,  it  is  useless  to  consider  legis- 
lative measures  tending  in  that  direction. 

Now,  in  the  compilation  which  we  have  received,  in  the 
views  of  the  f^ess,  of  the  experts,  etc.,  and  also  in  the 
remarks  of  Professor  Lexis  to-day,  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  law  concerning  checks,  and  the  question  has 
been  raised  whether  it  should  not  be  declared  a  duty  of 
the  lawmaking  power,  or  of  the  banks,  to  provide  special 
safeguards,  more  than  ever,  for  the  check  credits,  which 
are  now  under  legal  protection.  In  the  case  of  check 
credits,  likewise,  no  dbtinction  can  be  made  between 
those  of  private  individuals  and  those  of  business  men; 
it  can  not  be  ascertained  what  is  industrial  working 
capital — ^which  is  always  in  question  here — and  what  is 
the  cash  holdings  of  private  individuals.  There  are 
ctieck  accounts,  too,  where  there  is  no  credit  at  all;  we 
must  not  forget  that.  If  the  law  pertaining  to  checks 
shall  be  used  to  impose  additional  duties  upon  the  banks 
in  r^ard  to  the  investment  of  their  outside  moneys,  then 
you  will  be  taking  a  dangerous  step.  Ask  any  bank 
manager.     In  the  check  law  the  banks  have  no  interest 
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whatever — ^the  greater  the  bank,  the  less  the  interest — 
and  if  you  cany  this  matter  to  an  extreme,  it  may  happen 
to  you  that  some  fine  day  the  nine  Berlin  great  banks  will 
meet  around  a  table  and  say:  "Since  the  check  law  is 
used,  entirely  contrary  to  the  predictions  and  alleged 
purposes  of  the  lawmaker,  to  throttle  the  banks,  we 
shall,  in  a  body,  declare  some  fine  day  that  we  shall  issue 
no  more  checks  and  shall  allow  no  more  checks  to  be 
issued."  And  this  would  go,  too.  We  shall  thus  proba- 
bly save  a  great  deal  of  money;  but,  of  course,  the  eco- 
nomic advantage  pertaining  to  the  check  system,  which 
is  now  obtained  in  great  part  at  the  expense  of  the  great 
batiks,  will  not  be  secured. 

But  I  would  warn  you  against  creating  new  burdens  on 
the  strength  of  the  existence  of  the  check  laws,  which  are 
alleged  to  yield  great  advantages  to  the  banks.  Gentle- 
men, the  check  credit  of  every  individual  is  so  absolutely 
safe  with  the  larger  banks — I  do  not  mean  only  the  great 
banks — that  unless  some  uncommon  circumstances  arise 
(which  may  happen  even  if  you  pass  the  most  beautiful 
laws)  it  is  entirely  unnecessary  to  devise  any  additional 
special  measures. 

I  do  not  at  present  wish  to  enter  into  particulars  which 
Oberbergrat  Wachler  has  discussed.  But  I  think  that  we 
should  not  allow  the  occasion  of  this  inquiry  to  pass 
without  making  it  uiunistakably  clear  to  the  public  that 
no  laws  are  really  of  any  use  in  these  economic  questions ; 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  bring  about  a  good  organization 
of  the  banking  system  of  Germany.  The  basis  of  that 
organization  is  to  be  found  in  our  commercial  code,  and, 
furthermore,  in  the  element  of  personaUty.     We  can  not 
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do  anything  beyond  that;  and  I  would  earnestly  wani 
against  the  advocacy  of  any  changes  by  this  commission. 
We  should  thereby  only  inflict  a  vast  amotmt  of  injury, 
and  could  do  no  good  whatever. 

Freiherr  von  Gamp-Massaunbn.  Gentlemen,  that  pub- 
lic interests  are  involved  in  this  matter  I  feel  is  beyond 
doubt.  Our  entire  money  and  credit  system  is  so  closely 
bound  together  that  it  is  impossible  that  mistakes  and 
evils  that  may  occur  in  one  department  should  fail  to 
affect  the  whole  of  our  economic  life.  But  I  do  not 
conceive  this  public  interest  to  consist  in  providing  an 
absolute  guarantee  that  every  individual  will  be  guarded 
against  loss;  that  is  impossible,  and  it  is  not  the  function 
of  l^islatioD,  either  in  this  or  any  other  field.  Hundreds 
of  miUions  are  lost  through  bankruptcy,  because  the 
buyer  or  the  seller  did  not  keep  his  eyes  open,  and  engaged 
in  business  tnmsactions  with  unreliable  persons;  and 
losses  will  likewise  occiu*  if  the  same  carelessness  is  com- 
mitted in  depositing  savings.  On  the  whole,  we  may  say: 
The  losses  in  savings  are  comparatively  slight,  and,  from 
this  point  of  view,  there  can  be,  in  my  judgment,  no 
ground  for  legislative  interposition.     [Hear!  Hear!] 

One  remark  in  this  connection.  Why  are  the  losses  in 
savings  deposits  so  sUght  ?  The  largest  amounts  are  held 
by  the  public  savings  banks.  The  savings  banks  are 
absolutely  safe  by  reason  of  government  supervision; 
they  are  safe  because  the  disposal  of  the  funds  is  given 
the  widest  publicity ;  because  a  certain  nimiber  of  persons 
naturally  keep  track  of  these  matters.  If  30,000  or 
20,000  marks  are  given  to  some  one  on  a  mortgage  upon 
a  certain  piece  of  property  by  the  savings  bank  of  any 
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district,  any  community,  the  entire  public  has  its  eye  on 
the  matter,  and  if  this  sum  is  not  secure  it  is  immediately 
discussed  and  the  remedy  resorted  to.  Besides  the  sav- 
ings banks  are  backed  by  the  communes,  which  have 
thus  far  in  Germany  proved  themselves  perfectly  capable 
of  fulfilling  their  duties. 

The  Genossenschaften  (cooperative  banks)  also  I  would 
credit  with  absolute  security;  for,  whether  they  are 
Genossenschaften  with  limited  or  unlimited  liability,  the 
guarantee  is  considerably  greater  in  every  Genossen- 
schaft  than  the  amount  of  the  obligations.  There  have, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  therefore,  been  no  material  losses  of 
savings  in  the  Genossenschaften. 

Mr.  MoMMsEN.  Is  that  so  ? 

Freiherr  von  Gamp-Massaunen.  Some  of  the  members 
of  the  Genossenschaften  have  lost  their  money  there; 
but  that  is  quite  another  matter,  into  which  I  do  not  wish 
to  enter.  But  through  the  auditii^  arrangements, 
through  the  supervision  of  state  authorities,  and  particu- 
larly now  through  the  Preussenkasse,  there  is  brought 
about  such  a  safeguarding  of  the  obligations  of  these 
institutions  that  losses  to  depositors  are  hardly  possible. 
The  Preussenkasse,  and  likewise  the.  Genossenschaften, 
inquire  so  closely  into  the  personal  circumstances  of  the 
individual  cooperative  members  that  it  hinders  many 
from  joining  the  Genossenschaften,  since  they  object  to 
having  all  their  financial  and  property  concerns  made 
known  to  outsiders. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  security  in  my  estimation  is  so  well 
provided  for  that  the  interposition  of  legislation  is  abso- 
lutely unnecessary  here. 
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But  how  about  flutdityf  The  savings  banks,  gentle- 
men, really  seldom  have  actual  fluid  resources.  In 
speaking  of  fluidity  we  must  distinguish  between  real 
fluidity  and  fluidity  as  it  is  understood  in  ordinary  life. 
Short-term  bills,  state  securities,  debentures,  etc.,  are 
spoken  of  as  means  of  securing  absolutely  the  fluidity  of 
aa  enterprise.  That  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  mistake.  I  can 
not  always  dispose  of  a  bill.  For  state  and  municipal 
securities,  to  be  sure,  a  purchaser  may  be  found  any  time 
that  one  wishes  to  dispose  of  them;  such  papers,  then, 
are  means  of  bringing  about  fluidity,  but  this  b  not  true 
of  bills,  even  though  they  be  absolutely  safe,  which  can 
be  realized  on  only  by  taking  them  to  the  Reichsbank. 
The  savings  banks,  Genossenschaften,  banks,  etc.,  do  not 
wish,  however,  save  in  exceptional  instances,  to  sell  the 
state  and  municipal  securities,  but  to  use  them  as  collateral 
for  money  which  they  temporarily  need.  For  such  loans 
on  collateral  they  can  coimt  with  certainty  only  upon  the 
Rdchsbank.  But  in  the  same  measure  in  which  the 
Reichsbank  accepts  bills  from  the  savings  banks  or  the 
Genossenschaften  or  advances  money  to  them  on  consols, 
etc.,  in  order  to  secure  their  fluidity,  it  weakens  its  own 
resources,  which  it  requires  for  the  fluidity  of  its  own 
obligations.  Thus,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  an  assured 
fluidity  for  the  savings  banks  or  the  Genossenschaften  to 
have  government  securities,  bills,  etc.,  at  their  disposal; 
fluidity  must  be  brought  about  in  some  other  way. 

How,  then,  is  the  fluidity  of  the  savings  banks  to  be 
secured?  For  this  purpose  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
expedient  to  provide  that  the  savings  that  may  be  with- 
drawn at  any  time  or  those  that  can  be  withdrawn  at 
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very  short  notice  shall  not  exceed  a  certain  percents^ 
of  the  total  deposits.  I  think  that  such  a  restriction 
would  not  be  at  all  prejudicial  to  the  economic  interests 
of  the  public.  A  person  who  to-day  takes  his  money  to 
the  savings  bank  is  asked  by  the  bank  official:  "Do  you 
wish  it  to  be  payable  to  you  at  any  time  or  upon  notice?" 
"Well,"  says  he,  "I  would  rather  have  it  payable  at  any 
time." 

[An  interruption  by  Mr,  Mommser.] 

Freiherr  voN  Gamp-Massaunen.  But  it  is  withdraw- 
able at  any  time. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  uniformity  on  that  point. 

Freiherr  von  Gamp-Massaunen.  There  are,  of  course, 
people  who  want  to  be  able  to  withdraw  their  money  at 
any  time,  and  some  of  the  savings  deposits  would  not 
be  made  if  they  were  not  withdrawable  at  will.  In  that 
respect  the  savings  banks  ought  to  be  subject  to  certain 
regulations,  so  that  the  demands  which  have  to  be  satis- 
fied at  any  time  should  not  attain  too  great  proportions. 
Precisely  in  the  case  of  savings  banks  a  disturbance 
rarely  exerts  any  material  influence  upon  the  general 
credit  and  money  system,  because  the  runs  upon  savings 
banks  are  mostly,  or  exclusively,  traceable  to  local  causes. 
If  there  is  a  run  upon  a  particular  savings  bank,  it  hap- 
pens because  certain  reports  are  circulated  in  the  city 
that  the  manager  is  not  reliable,  or  that  some  irregu- 
larities have  taken  place;  but,  except  in  case  of  inter- 
national troubles  and  wars,  this  disturbance  will  not 
spread  all  along  the  line,  and  will,  therefore,  not  produce 
any  serious  effects  upon  the  general  money  and  credit 
system  of  the  nation. 
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The  fluidity  of  the  Geno^enschaften  and  the  savings 
banks,  then,  is  not  sufficient.  It  must  be  demanded 
that  both  shall  have  at  their  disposal  at  all  times  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  their  savings  deposits  in  ready  money, 
and  that  another  portion  shall  be  put  into  investments 
that  may  be  realized  on  at  amy  time,  such  as  bills  and 
government  securities. 

In  the  case  of  private  banks,  gentlemen,  the  circum- 
stances are  qtute  different.  I  recognize  perfectly  that 
not  only  the  great  banks  but  also  nearly  all  the  middle- 
sized  and  even  smaller  banks  are  admirably  managed,  and 
that,  viewed  from  this  standpcunt,  the  necessity  of  impos- 
ii^  such  regulations  upon  them  can  hardly  be  urged. 
But  the  effect  upon  the  money  market  if  a  serious  nm 
on  a  great  bank  were  to  take  place  would  be  so  momentous 
and  entail  such  grave  consequences  upon  our  business 
affairs  in  general  that  we  can  not  pass  this  question  by 
lightly  and  carelessly. 

Herr  Mommsen  remarked  that  for  the  great  banks 
such  a  reserve  would  mean  a  slight  diminution  of  their 
income. 
Mr.  MoHMSBN.  I  did  not  speak  of  this  point! 
Freiherr  von  Gamp-Massaunbn.  It  was  to  this  that  my 
" gratifying"  referred.  But  I  think  that  if  the  having 
on  hand  a  certain  amount  of  cash  reserve,  of  moderate 
proportions,  is  not  a  vital  question  for  the  banks,  but 
signifies  only  a  slight  diminution  of  their  income,  which 
it  actnally  does,  the  great  banks  can  not,  in  good  truth, 
be  absolved  from  that  obligation.  But  that  in  the  case 
of  the  small  banks,  gentlemen,  there  are  serious  objec- 
tions against  the  holding  of  large  amounts  of  savings 
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deposits,  I  would  ask  you  to  gather  from  these  statistics. 
If  82  small  banks — banks  with  a  capital  of  less  than 
100,000  marks — have  10,500,000  of  their  own  and  98,500,- 
000  of  outside  moneys,  and  of  this  last  96,500,000  are  de- 
posits, then  these  are  very  serious  considerations.  These 
small  banks  have  a  tenfold  amomit  of  deposits  on  an 
average.  Some  of  them,  therefore,  must  have  a  much 
larger  quantity  still  of  outside  money  in  proportion  to 
their  own  resoiu-ces.  It  is  by  all  means  necessary  here  to 
ponder  these  things  seriously.  It  ought  to  be  provi(led 
that  the  amotmt  returnable  at  any  time  on  demand  shall 
not  exceed  a  certain  percentage  of  the  bank's  own  capital. 
In  the  case  of  the  great  banks  this  is  provided  for  by  their 
natural  business  requirements.  The  Deutsche  Bank  has 
200,000,000  of  capital  and  about  450,000,000  in  deposits ; 
thus,  these  are  normal  conditions.  But  if  the  deposits  of 
a  bank  are  ten  times  as  great  as  its  own  capital,  it  is  a 
very  serious  matter,  which  legislation  can  not  overlook. 

Now,  gentlrfnen,  the  following  question  was  exhaus- 
tively discussed  in  the  previous  deliberations  also:  Can  a 
distinction  be  made  between  deposits  and  credits?  May 
both  be  treated  alike?  The  two  categories  present,  ot 
coiu^e,  very  considerable  differences,  both  as  to  their 
origin  and  in  regard  to  their  economic  significance  to 
the  persons  concerned.  But  in  one  respect  no  difference 
exists  between  them.  Credits  that  may  be  withdrawn  at 
any  time  or  upon  very  short  notice  require  a  fluidity  just 
as  great  as  deposits  that  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time. 
If  I  were  to  declare  my  position,  therefore,  as  to  legislative 
measures,  to  which  I  shall  recur  later  on,  I  should  not 
make  any  difference  in  that  respect  between  deposits  and 
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short-tesrm  credits,  and  should  provide  that  all  obligations 
of  the  bank  subject  to  demand  without  notice  or  upon 
very  short  notice  be  treated  alike,  so  far  as  security  and 
fluidity  are  concerned,  and  that  for  these  two  categories- 
actual  deposits  and  the  short-time  credits — certain  regu- 
lations should  be  instituted,  about  which  I  shall  express 
myself  later. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  it  is  half  past  i  o'clock.  I 
would  propose  that  we  take  a  recess  and  reassemble  at 
half  past  3. 

[Recess.] 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  resume  our  delibera- 
tions.   I  request  Herr  Doctor  Stroll  to  give  his  views. 

Doctor  StrOu,.  Gentlemen,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  German  deposit  system  is  a 
subject  that  possesses  a  high  degree  of  interest  for  the 
public.  The  simple  fact  of  the  gigantic  amount  of  capital 
involved — if  we  include  all  classes  of  deposits,  it  amounts 
to  perhaps  25,000,000,000  marks — is  a  sufficient  justifica- 
tion of  that  interest.  To  watch  over  this  enormous  capital, 
to  observe  the  channels  from  which  it  floiira,  how  it  dis- . 
tributes  itself,  how  it  is  directed  and  administered — these 
are  undoubtedly  economic  problems  that  are  most  inti- 
matdy  connected  with  the  national  welfare  and  the  welfare 
of  a  vast  number  of  the  citizens  of  the  state.  The  deposit 
problem  enters  very  profoimdly  into  the  progress  of  the 
national  production  and  the  weal  and  woe  of  the  individual 
business  man. 

As  for  the  question  of  the  security  and  fluidity  of  deposit 
funds,  the  question  of  security  may,  perhaps,  be  eliminated 
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for  the  present.  If  the  deposits  are  fluid,  they  are  like- 
wise safe;  fluidity  is  a  heightened  degree  of  security.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  investments  are  not  characterized  by 
absolute  fluidity  and  yet  are  perfectly  safe.  Let  us,  then, 
take  up  the  question  of  fluidity  first.  The  question  of 
security,  in  so  far  as  it  will  not  be  answered  of  itself,  is  a 
thing  to  be  considered  separately. 

In  investigating  the  subject  of  fluidity  a  distinction 
will  have  to  be  made  between  the  theoretical  and  the 
practical  side  of  the  question. 

Fluid  in  the  abstract,  theoretical  sense,  German  deposit 
funds  certainly  are  not,  or,  at  most,  only  an  infinitesimal 
part  of  them — the  part,  namely,  that  has  ready  money  for 
a  cover.  All  other  deposits  that  have  other  covering — 
the  great  mass  of  them,  therefore — are  theoretically  non- 
fluid;  for  these  other  kinds  of  cover  must  in  case  of  neces- 
sity look  out  for  a  way  of  being  converted  into  cash,  and, 
what  is  the  main  point,  be  able  in  the  given  instance  to 
find  it,  too.  Theoretical  nonfluidity  is,  consequently, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  rule. 

Nevertheless,  this  condition  of  affairs  is  not,  as  every 
practical  banker  knows,  specially  menacing,  for,  in  spite 
of  the  theoretical  nonfluidity,  it  is  quite  possible  that  for 
all  practical  purposes  the  fluidity  may  be  quite  sufficient. 
Such  practical  fluidity  is  all  that  we  need  be  concerned 
about,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  actually  prevailing  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases. 

The  two  greatest  German  credit  institutions,  the  Reichs- 
bank  and  the  Deutsche  Bank,  have  gigantic  obhgations 
of  the  short-term  variety  resting  upon  their  shoulders, 
obligations  referring  to  their  circulating  notes  and  their 
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deposits  respectively.  Either  mstitutions  would  be  em- 
barrassed if  it  were  called  upon  to  redeem  these  obligations 
by  a  sudden  presentation  of  its  entire  issue  of  bank  notes 
or  a  sudden  withdrawal  of  all  its  deposits.  I  take  this 
extreme  example  to  show  the  vagueness  of  all  theory, 
for  theoretical  possibilities  are  often  practical  impossi- 
bilities. Life,  however,  reckons  only  with  practical  possi- 
bilities and  draws  its  conclusions  from  them  alcme. 

Life  and  the  business  world  reckon  with  facts  of  e]ipe- 
rience  extending  over  many  years,  with  average  estimates 
and  calculations  and  with  computations  of  probabilities. 
Were  this  not  done;  were,  instead  of  a  moderate  opti- 
mism, a  crass  pessimism  to  hold  sway,  all  the  national 
savings,  all  business  reserves,  and  in  general  all  capital 
which,  temporarily  unemployed  by  the  owner,  is  placed 
with  others  on  call,  would  be  simply  shut  up  in  safes  and 
could  not  be  put  out  at  interest.  ["Very  true!"]  The 
economic  and  cultural  employment  of  the  savings  of  the 
nation  would  thereby  be  made  impossible.  And  from 
the  modem  economic  system  there  would  be  eliminated 
one  of  its  most  important  factoid,  credit  and  the  recipro- 
cal business  confidence  of  all  in  all.    ["Very  truel"] 

Gentlemen,  in  speaking  in  a  general  way  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  fluidity  of  the  banks,  savings,  institutions,  and 
Genossenschaften,  there  is  another  consideration  of  great 
practical  importance  to  be  taken  into  accoimt;  one 
which,  in  my  opinion,  was  touched  upon  far  too  lightly 
in  the  hearings  c^  the  experts. 

In  the  modem  economic  organization,  where  all  the 
various  credit  organisms  are  linked  with  each  other  in  a 
thousand  ways,  it  will  not  by  any  means  do  to  retard 
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each  separate  institution — tn  our  case  the  individual 
depositary — by  itself  and,  in  a  tnatmer,  to  dissect  it;  this 
would  lead  to  erroneous  and  far  too  unfavorable  con- 
clusions. The  individual  must,  on  the  contrary,  be 
regarded  and  estimated  as  part  of  a  whole,  or  at  least  as  a 
member  of  the  category  to  which  he  belongs.  All  the 
members  jointly  are  united  into  a  whole;  they  mutually 
guard,  sustain,  and  support  each  other  like  the  celestial 
bodies  in  the  planetary  system.  Over  the  individual 
there  extends  the  protecting  arm  of  the  whole.  If  one 
member  falls  there  is  a  cracklii^  through  the  entire  struc- 
ttu%,  a  premonition  of  a  threatening  general  disaster. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  of  immense  and  far-reaching  prac- 
tical importance,  for,  from  the  structure  just  described, 
we  obtain,  as  a  practical  application,  the  mutual  support, 
the  reciprocal  giving  of  aid  on  occasions  of  need  and  stress 
which  threaten  the  individual  organism  within  the  limits 
of  his  own  category.  This  aid,  moreover,  is  by  no  means 
given  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  person  in  danger  or 
prompted  by  feelings  of  altruism,  of  mutual  considera- 
tion; no;  it  is  often  prompted  by  selfishness  and  egotism, 
by  regard  for  one's  personal  welfare,  inasmuch  as,  in  an 
enforced  solidarity,  we  must  stand  by  one  another  lest  in 
the  fall  of  one  individual  all,  or  at  least  many,  be  dragged 
down  with  him. 

To  cite  instances  of  this  half  compulsory,  half  voluntary 
solidarity,  I  feel  is  unnecessary  in  an  assembly  of  eiqje- 
rienced,  practically  informed  men.  We  are,  indeed,  very 
famihar  with  these  conditions:  The  diversified  chapter  of 
aid  given,  of  painless  liquidations,  etc.,  is  known  to  us 
all,  I  might  almost  say,  only  too  well.     Based  upon  the 
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consciousness  of  this  absolutely  essential  solidarity,  there 
have  been  developed,  as  you  know,  various  permanent,  pro- 
tective institutions,  which  the  community  has  established 
in  the  interest  of  the  individual,  and  which  are  a  sheltering 
roof  over  the  organisms  of  a  certain  category:  Bank  asso- 
ciations, syndicates,  central  institutions,  auditing  bureaus, 
clearing  houses,  etc.  In  short,  protective  organizations  and 
protective  unions  of  all  kinds,  partly  of  a  preventive, 
partly  of  a  restrictive  character — an  extensive  protective 
apparatus,  therefore,  evidencing  the  hvely  interest  of  the 
whole  in  the  welfare  of  the  parts.  This  point  will,  perhaps, 
be  considered  in  greater  detail  in  discussing  the  three 
classes  of  deposits  spoken  of  in  the  question  sheet. 

And  to  these  concrete  agencies,  whose  function  it  is  to 
guard  the  fluidity  of  the  individual  depositary,  and  to 
guarantee  it  as  far  as  possible,  are  joined  valuable  intan- 
gible factors.  I  mean  the  instruction,  enlightenment, 
observation,  and  critical  illumination  which  have  feu*  a 
number  of  years  been  furnished  by  the  professional  press 
and  in  the  hterature  of  the  subject;  furthermore,  the  ever- 
increasing  pubUcity  of  banking  affairs.  All  these  circum- 
stances must  serve  to  impress  the  managers  of  the  deposit 
institutions,  be  they  termed  what  they  may,  more  and 
more  with  the  necessity  of  occupying  a  position  of  unex- 
ceptionable fluidity,  and  to  quicken  their  conscience. 
Host  assuredly  the  effort  to  attain  the  greatest  possible 
fluidity  is  to  be  seen  everywhere. 

I  lay  special  stress  upon  the  words  greatest  possible 
fluidity,  for  no  institution,  as  has  already  been  explained, 
can,  in  my  jui%ment,  pretend  to  absolute  fluidity;  for  to 
do  so  it  would  have  to  lock  up  all  the  outside  moneys  that 
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it  receives  in  a  safe  and  wait  until  they  are  demanded 
back.  Tlie  depositary  satisfies  the  demands  of  fluidity  if 
it  keeps  on  hand  an  equivalent  of  the  outside  moneys  en- 
trusted to  it;  a  small  fraction  in  cash,  the  main  part, 
however,  in  what  are  known  as  easily  realizable  assets-*— 
that  is,  according  to  current  acceptation,  in  bills,  good 
securities,  and  debits;  and  even  here,  as  far  as  possible, 
not  only  such  as  are  simply  realizable,  but  such  as  are  re- 
alizable at  once.  Realizable;  in  other  words,  convertible 
into  cash.  But  convertible  where,  and  convertible  by 
whom?  And  here  we  come  to  the  crucial  point  of  the 
matter;  to  the  pivot,  indeed,  upon  which  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  fluidity  turns. 

Neither  with  bills  nor  first-class  securities  can  a  deposit- 
debtor  at  once  prociu'e  by  his  unaided  efi'orts  the  means  to 
pay  back  deposits  demanded  suddenly  and  in  unexpectedly 
large  quantities.  He  needs  here,  in  fact,  in  so  far  as  he 
may  be  short  of  cash,  a  potent  intermediary  who  will 
discount  his  bills  and  ledger-claims  and  buy  his  securities 
or  advance  money  upon  them.  These  intermediary  ser- 
vices are,  in  normal  times,  gladly  and  willingly  rendered 
by  those  who  furnish  credit,  and  in  the  case  in  question 
by  the  banks,  from  the  smallest  to  the  greatest.  It  is 
through  this  interposition  of  rediscounters  and  acceptors 
of  collateral  that  the  fluidity  of  the  individual  deposit- 
debtor  is  guaranteed.  The  final  and  supreme  agency, 
however,  upon  whose  shoulders  everything  ultimately 
rests,  upon  which  everything  converges,  which  represents 
the  general  reservoir  of  the  means  of  payment,  and  must 
be  ever  ready  when  all  else  fails;  this,  the  great  redis- 
counter  and  acceptor  of  pledges,  and  chief  sponsor  of  the 
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general  economic  fluidity,  can  only  be  a  central  bank  pro- 
vided with  an  elastic  power  of  note  issue,  and  operating 
throughout  the  country  by  means  of  its  branches,  such  as, 
fortunately,  Germany  possesses  in  the  Reichsbank. 
["Very  true."]  The  powers  of  this  sponsor  of  fluidity 
have  just  been  considerably  increased  by  the  last  supple- 
mentary bank  act,  and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  always  be 
sufiSdent  to  enable  it  to  meet  all  legimitate  and  just 


Gentlemen,  where  the  national  credit  system  has  well- 
otganized,  efficient  bourse  arrangements  at  its  disposal 
and  can  point  to  a  powerful  central  bank  of  issue  as  its 
pivot  and  center,  the  question  of  fluidity  must  be  judged 
entirely  differently  and  infinitely  more  favorably  than 
where  such  supports  are  lacking.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
recall  the  American  crisis  of  1907,  which  was  very  in- 
structive precisely  in  this  respect.  In  normal  times  the 
busmess  of  a  country  stands  in  comparatively  slight 
need  of  a  supreme  credit  institution;  fluidity  is  then 
sufficiently  cared  for  and  guaranteed  by  the  lower  and 
middling  agencies ;  in  normal  times  pretty  much  everybody 
is  all  right  as  to  fluidity,  while  in  critical  times  scarcely 
any  one  is — possibly  not  even  the  Reichsbank,  or  if  so, 
only  because  it  may  in  case  of  need  resort  to  forced  circula- 
tion. Anyhow,  the  Reichsbank  can  create  lawful  money 
and  distribute  it  with  a  lavish  hand  and  thus  the  specter 
of  nonfluidity,  of  individuals  and  of  business  inter- 
ests as  a  whole,  may  be  exorcised.  In  the  case  of  the 
individual  only  so  far,  of  course,  as  he  has  the  benefit, 
ether  directly  or  through  an  intermediary,  of  access  to  the 
Reiclisbank,  the  general  reservoir  of  the  circulating  mediiun. 
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The  degree,  therefore,  to  which  the  individual  depositary 
can  have  recourse,  in  case  of  need,  to  the  general  source 
of  money,  is  the  measure  of  its  fluidity  in  a  time  of  dis- 
turbance. I  take  no  account  here  of  the  possibiUty  that 
the  individual  depositary  may  be  the  possessor  of  realizable 
international  paper.  The  possibility  of  obtaining  access 
to  the  resources  of  the  Reidisbank  is  fixed  by  law.  The 
Reichsbank  is  obUged  to  discoimt  and  to  advance  money 
on  collateral;  it  can  not  evade  this  legal  obhgation. 
Whoever,  then,  wishes  to  make  use  of  the  Reichsbank 
must  offer  it  good  bills  for  discount  or  first-class  securities 
for  advances  of  money.  The  bill  must  be  good,  that  is, 
be  redeemed  at  maturity,  otherwise  it  will  go  back  and 
the  fluidity  of  the  depositary  concerned  will  rest  on  a 
slender  basis.  As  to  what  constitutes  a  good  bill,  one 
that  will  be  rediscounted  by  it,  the  Reichsbank  is  the 
supreme  judge.  And  consequently  the  Reichsbank  is  the 
final  arbiter  as  to  the  fluidity  of  every  deposit-debtor,  be 
he  ever  so  great  and  powerful.  In  1901,  60,000,000 
marks  in  deposits  were  withdrawn  from  the  Dresdner 
Bank.  Had  not  the  Reichsbank  intervened  in  a  helpful 
way  with  great  rediscounts,  embarrassments  might  have 
arisen. 

Siunming  up,  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  emphasize  this  point: 
In  examining  the  question  of  fluidity,  the  individual 
depositary  must  not  be  regarded  as  an  isolated,  or  at 
least  as  an  altogether  isolated,  organism;  it  must  be  re- 
garded rather  as  occupying  a  place  in  its  class  as  a  whole,  In 
its  enviromnent;  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  part,  and  in  a 
certain  measure  as  a  beneficiary,  of  all  the  important 
economic  institutions  and  mechanisms  that  contribute  to 
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the  maintenance  of  fluidity.  If  we  do  this  in  tegard 
to  the  Germany  of  to-day  the  result  of  our  observation 
must,  speaking  broadly,  be  distinctly  favorable  as  to  the 
cwi^tions  prevailing  in  this  regard  in  our  deposit  system. 

I  have  considered  these  preliminary  remarks  to  be 
necessary  and  important,  and  beg  your  pardon  if  I  have 
been  somewhat  discursive.  I  can,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  so  much  the  more  concise  in  considering  the  different 
classes  of  depositaries. 

Our  question  sheet  states  these  classes  to  be;  Banks, 
savings  institutions,  and  Genossenschaften — a  trio,  there- 
fore, very  dissimilar  in  character  and  circumstances.  Dis- 
amilar  in  economic  purpose,  in  historical  development, 
and  in  internal  organization;  dissimilar  especially  in 
respect  to  the  part  played  by  their  own  funds — a  point 
of  such  importance  in  the  deposit  problem — their  own 
cover  at  their  disposal  from  their  own  resources,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  outside  resources.  In  this  important 
point  the  banks  occupy  the  strongest  position,  the  sav- 
ings institutions  the  weakest,  while  the  Genossenschaften 
occupy  a  middle  ground. 

Befcae  considering  the  different  classes  of  depositaries 
I  shall  say  just  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  German 
deport  system  as  a  whole.  The  statistical  figures  are 
generally  known.  Conclusive  statistics  we  do  not,  indeed, 
have,  if  oiJy  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  definite  idea 
as  to  what  the  term  "  deposit  moneys  "  signifies.  Figures, 
fm  that  matter,  are  perhaps  of  minor  importance.  What 
is  above  all  important  is  to  determine  the  general  situa- 
tion, the  general  trend ;  and  the  direction  of  this  general 

trend  is  perfectly  clear  and  undisputed.     Well  known,  in 
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particular,  is  the  fact  that  the  depoBits  in  the  bonks  have 
increased  enormously  in  the  last  decades,  while  in  the 
case  (rf  the  savii^  banks  and  the  Genossenschaften  the 
increase  has  been  cm  a  smaUer  scale.  Equally  well  known 
is  the  keen  competition  for  deposits  that  prevails  in  the 
banking  world,  this  being  further  promoted  by  the  decen- 
tralized organization  of  the  banks  and  by  other  circum- 
stances. Conspicuous,  moreover,  is  the  general  tend- 
ency toward  concentration  of  deposits  in  the  great  banks, 
and  above  all  in  the  Berlin  great  banks.  It  is  known  to 
everybody,  furthermore,  that  the  investigation  which  has 
been  inaugurated  regardii^  the  deposit  system  is  spe- 
cially aimed  in  the  direction  fif  the  banking  world  of 
Germany. 

The  banks,  therefore,  lorm  the  most  interesting  chapter. 
Allow  me  to  linger  over  them  a  while.  They  have  over 
8,000,000,000  marks  of  outside  moneys  in  their  hands — a 
mighty  sum.  But  m^hty  also  are  their  own  resources  in 
share  capital  and  reserves,  standing  as  security  and  guar- 
antee for  the  outside  monejrs.  And  the  way  that  depo«,ts 
are  generally  covered  is  entirely  unexceptionable,  and  in 
accord  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  bankii^  man- 
agement that  the  asset  business  must  be  in  keeini^  with 
the  liabilily  business. 

A  sii^le  speaker  can,  of  cowse,  give  only  a  general  out- 
line of  things  here,  a  bird's-eye  view,  and  can  not  enter 
into  the  particulars.  For  the  extremely  interesting  par- 
ticulars I  refer  you  to  Lansburgh's  recent  publication, 
"  Das  Deutsche  Bankwesen  von  1857  bis  1908  "  (The  Ger- 
man banking  system  from  1857  to  1908),  which  gives  a 
searchii^  analysis  of  the  condition  of  the  great  banks. 
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the  middle-sized  and  small  banks,  and  presents  the  results 
arrived  at  in  a  broad  and  comprehensive  way. 

Now,  gentlemen,  how  is  it  in  regard  to  the  cover  of 
the  deposits  held  by  the  banks?  Have  the  banks  readily 
realizable  assets  at  their  disposal  as  against  outside  mone3rs 
that  are  payable  on  demand?  Have  they  access  through 
these  assets  to  the  general  reservoir  of  circulating  mediimi, 
the  Reichsbank?  These  questions  may,  as  a  rule,  be 
answered  in  the  afBrmative.  Outside  moneys  are  cov- 
ered in  a  small  part  by  cash,  in  a  far  greater  part  by 
bills  and  debits.  And,  indeed,  it  is  generally  regarded 
as  an  axiom  of  banking  and  carried  out  m  practice  that 
40  per  cent  of  the  deposits  shall  be  covered  by  cash  or 
bills,  60  per  cent  by  debits;  while  the  bank's  own  resources 
are  utilized  in  the  less  fluid  and  more  risky  business  con- 
nected with  the  handling  of  stocks  and  promotions.  Lans- 
burgh  states  further  that  the  proportion  of  their  own 
resources  to  outside  moneys  is  favorable  in  the  case  of 
the  great  and  middle-sized  banks;  least  favorable,  com- 
paratively, in  the  case  of  the  small  banks. 

The  40  per  cent  cover  in  bills  above  mentioned  consti- 
tutes, in  the  event  of  an  extensive  recalling  of  deposits, 
the  most  fluid  part  of  the  cover,;  more  fliuid  than  the 
debits,  because,  although  bills  may  be  rediscounted  at  the 
Reichsbank,  ledger  accounts  can  not  be.  The  cover  in 
bills  must,  therefore,  be  considered  along  with  securities 
whidi  can  be  used  as  collateral,  as  the  pikce  de  resistance. 
And  this  it  actually  is,  provided  an  essential  condition  is 
fulfilled,  namely,  that  the  quality  of  the  bills  is  good; 
that  is,  that  they  are  such  as  will  be  redeemed  at  matu- 
rity or  that  before  maturity  they  will  be  rated  by  the 
Reichsbank  as  good  enough  to  be  rediscotmted. 
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Upon  this  very  important  point,  gentlemen,  I  must  say 
a  few  words.  Opinions  as  to  the  quality  of  the  German 
bill  circulation  are,  notoriously,  divided.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  German  bill  circulation  is  decidedly  more  extended 
and  greater  relatively  than  is  the  case  in  neighboring 
coimtries.  Moreover,  that  in  Germany  many  a  transac- 
tion is  carried  on  in  the  shape  of  bills,  which  shape  it 
should  never  have  assumed,  because  it  does  not  fit  into  it. 
And  yet — ^it  is  further  said — this  great  and  at  times  arti- 
ficial and  nonfiuid  mass  of  bills  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  great  demand,  emanating  for  the  most  part  from  the 
banks,  that  exists  in  the  bill  market.  This  urgent  demand 
pves  rise  on  its  part  to  a  supply  of  illegitimate  bills.  Thus 
the  thing  goes  on  in  a  vicious  circle,  and  from  this  \m- 
healthy  condition  there  results  a  deterioration  of  the  Ger- 
man biU  circulation  in  general,  which,  increasing  in  quan- 
tity, is  constantly  losing  in  intrinsic  quality. 

Gentlemen,  these  criticisms  are  not  altogether  without 
foundation.  I  conclude  this  not  only  from  my  own  pro- 
fessional experiences,  but  from  what  seems  a  very  striking 
fact.  The  highest  authority  passing  on  the  character  of 
our  bill  business,  the  Reichsbank,  found  itself  called  upon 
last  year  to  restrict  the  range  of  the  paper  which  it  would 
rediscount,  and  other  rediscounting  banks  have  followed 
its  example.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  not  every 
German  bill  portfoUo  is  of  such  fluidity  that  it  might  be 
marked  "interest-bearing  cash."  You  know,  gentlemen, 
that  the  step  taken  by  the  central  bank  was  much  dis- 
cussed and  assuredly  furnished  food  for  thought. 

Now,  it  may  be  that  in  our  .bill  business  there  are  some 
things  that  are  not  as  they  should  be — it  may  be  that  in 
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Gennany  some  transactions  take  the  form  of  bills  which, 
strictly  considered,  should  not  do  so;  but  there  is  no  par- 
ticular occasion  for  any  exaggerated  fears — that  is,  so  far 
as  the  question  of  fluidity  is  concerned,  for  it  is  not 
necessary,  in  order  to  guarantee  the  fluidity  of  deposits, 
for  every  bill  in  every  bill  portfolio  to  be  fluid.  The  fluid- 
ity of  a  fraction  of  them  wotdd  suffice  for  this  purpose. 
In  practice,  for  that  matter,  everyone  who  regularly  dis- 
raunts  at  the  Reichsbank  examines  his  bills,  so  as  not  to 
risk  a  refusal.  And  it  is  not  as  if  the  fluidity  of  the  de- 
posits depended  exclusively  upon  the  bill  portfolio;  the 
deposits  have  other  props  and  guarantees  of  fluidity  be- 
sides— money,  debits,  securities  available  as  collateral, 
international  paper,  etc.  And  if  the  bills  were  really  of 
as  doubtful  a.  character  as  they  are  said  to  be,  it  would 
become  noticeable  not  only  in  the  number  of  protested 
bills,  but  particularly  in  the  shape  of  losses  in  the  bill 
business  of  the  banks.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
observe,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  the  case.  And 
as  for  the  more  rigid  censorship  on  the  part  of  the  Reichs- 
bank, it  would,  in  critical  times,  in  its  own  interest,  as 
well  as  with  a  view  to  the  general  good,  have  to  guard 
against  bending  the  bow  too  far  by  exercising  too  severe 
a  censorship. 

On  the  whole,  gentlemen,  I  have  not  the  impression  that 
there  is  much  the  matter  with  the  fluidity  of  the  banks  in 
Germany  or  the  outside  moneys  handled  by  them.  The 
general  observance  of  sound  banking  principles,  the  adap- 
tation of  assets  to  liabilities,  the  access  of  the  batiks  to  the 
Reichsbank  through  their  bill  holdings,  the  mutual  pro- 
tection that  the  banks  must  extend  to  each  other  by 
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reason  of  a  self-interest  well  understood,  the  connection 
of  nearly  every  institution  with  some  greater  concern  or 
syndicate,  and  the  consequent  increased  capacity  of  re- 
sistance enjoyed  by  each,  the  high  degree  of  publicity  and 
supervision  that  exist  in  our  banking  system — all  these, 
gentlemen,  all  these  varied  circumstances  and  facts,  these 
protective  arrangements,  all  this  in  its  combined  opera- 
tion and  its  resultant  effect  causes  the  German  banking 
world  as  a  whole  to  present,  in  my  opinion,  not  an  unsatis* 
factory,  but  on  the  whole  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  picture. 
That,  in  spite  of  this,  we  have  from  time  to  time  very 
distressing  manifestations  and  very  regrettable  experiences 
in  the  domain  of  banking,  gentlemen,  is  inherent  in  the 
imperfection  of  all  things  and  all  men.  No  legislation 
can  prevent  that. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  as  to  the  Genossenschaften. 
Here  we  are  dealing,  at  least  in  great  part,  with  a  terra 
incognita.  Up  to  the  present  there  have  been  no  com- 
prehensive statistics,  at  least  so  far  as  I  know,  of  the 
German  Genossenschaft  system,  with  all  its  various  forms 
and  methods.  The  total  amount  of  the  deposit  moneys 
bandied  is  said  to  be  2,500,000,000  marks.  We  have  had 
reliable  estimates  only  in  regard  to  certain  States  of  the 
Empire,  and  in  these  particular  regions  the  Genossen- 
schaft system  can,  to  be  sure,  point  to  excellent  authori- 
ties upon  the  special  conditions  there.  We  have,  indeed, 
three  such  men  among  us  here — Herr  Doctor  HeiUgen- 
stadt,  who  is  not  here  just  at  present;  for  Bavarian  affairs 
my  esteemed  compatriot,  Freiherr  von  Cetto;  and  iac 
conditions  in  Baden,  Herr  Peter.  How,  indeed,  would  it 
have  been  possible  to  get  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
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German  Genossenschaft  system?  We  can,  if  necessary, 
obtain  a  general  view  of  the  few  hundred  jotnt-stodE 
banks,  but  hardly  of  the  16,000  Genossenschaft  insti- 
tutions with  all  their  various  methods,  for  they  are 
hardly  tmder  strict  l^al  requirement  to  make  a  state- 
ment, not  to  speak  of  any  obligation  of  r^ular  publicity. 
Just  at  the  right  time  there  comes  a  work  giving  compre- 
hensive balance-sheet  statistics  of  the  German  Hkiedit- 
genossenschaften,  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Reichsbank; 
a  thoroughly  lucid,  precise,  and  fine  ^ece  of  work,  which 
has  filled  in  the  happiest  manner  a  gap  in  the  literature 
of  the  subject.  This  memoir  contains  much  numerical 
matter  and  abstains,  except  on  one  point,  which  relates 
to  the  rediscountability  of  Mils,  from  drawing  conclusions. 
The  conclusions  are  obvious  enough.  The  memoir,  as 
a  result  of  its  exact  investigations,  fairly  confirms  the 
view  which  has  hitherto,  one  may  say  instinctively,  been 
entertained  in  regard  to  the  fluidity  of  the  German 
Kreditgenossenschaften. 

Everybody  has  instinctively  felt  that  the  fluidity  of 
the  Genossenschaften  does  not  stand  on  a  level  with  that 
of  the  banks.  The  assets  are  less  fluid,  the  ptx>portion 
of  outside  moneys  to  their  own  resources  less  &,vorable; 
the  liabihties,  on  the  other  hand,  are  less  urgent  and 
dangerous  because  they  are  for  the  most  part  subject  to 
demand  cmly  upon  notice.  Bills  less  fluid,  owing  to  their 
oripo,  and  not  redisoountable;  less  cover  in  the  shape 
of  securities;  on  the  other  hand,  assets  in  the  shape  of 
valuables  of  ^^rious  kinds  left  as  collateral,  but  not 
always  of  the  first  quality.  Credits  in  driblets,  granted 
in  lai^e  part  to  people  of  small  means,  with  the  inevitable 
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accompaniment  of  numerous  and  frequent  extensions. 
Occasionally,  lack  of  careful  business  management 
and  inadequate  training  and  experience  in  business 
matters.  And,  along  with  these  things,  something 
of  local  patriotism,  some  vestrj'-interests,  and  what 
we  call  in  South  Germany  Vettermichelei  (cousinly  feel- 
ing), a  certain  inclination  to  act  with  neighborly  and 
cousinly  kindness.  All  intangible  things,  which  are 
fostered  and  heightened  by  the  local,  restricted  sphere  of 
activity  of  the  small  Genossenschaften. 

Fortunately  these  circumstances,  which  are  rather  un- 
favorable to  the  fluidity  of  the  German  Genossenschaften, 
are  more  than  neutralized  by  other  factors  which  have  an 
entirely  opposite  and  a  decidedly  favorable  effect.  There 
is,  for  one,  that  most  potent  and  fundamental  principle 
of  cooperation,  which  links  the  members  and  the  associa- 
tions in  town  and  country  in  a  brotherly  bond  and,  with 
its  guarantee  of  solidarity,  furnishes  the  associations  to  a 
notable  degree  with  a  strong  basis  for  credit.  "Each  for 
all,  all  for  each,"  is  a  motto  not  only  of  ideal  potency, 
but  of  practical  efficiency;  and  that  is  the  source  of  the 
cooperative  activity  which,  meant  to  affect  only  a  cer- 
tain circle,  is  directed  toward  that  end  alone;  to  it  is  due, 
furthermore,  the  obligatory  and  constant  supervision  of 
the  affairs  of  the  associations  introduced  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  members,  which  has  such  a  salutary  effect; 
this  supervision  embraces  not  only  the  formal,  but  the 
material,  character  of  the  business,  and  is  conducted  by 
experts  acting  as  examiners  and  advisers.  It  is  the  cause, 
too,  of  the  solidity  of  the  cooperative  institutions,  of 
their  firm  hold  on  the  locality  in  which  they  are  situated. 
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and  of  the  tatlmate  familiarity  of  the  members  with  the 
drcumstances  and  needs  of  their  fellow-members.  And, 
finally,  the  development  of  this  idea  ci  cooperative  aid 
has  brought  about  the  creation  of  protective  establish- 
ments of  all  kinds  throughout  Germany,  which  gather 
the  separate  institutions  under  their  wing  and  cover  them 
like  a  sheltering  roof — protective  imions,  central  loan  in- 
stitutions, clearing  houses,  exchange  brokers'  and  dis- 
bursing concerns,  or  whatever  all  these  arrangements 
may  be  called  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Though  all  these  organizations  are  of  importance  in  the 
T^ular  course  of  business,  they  are  especially  important 
as  bulwarks  at  critical  junctures,  when  the  stress  of  the 
times  threatens  the  Genossenschaften  and  their  fluidity, 
for  then  the  potent  and  well-accredited  mediative  agen- 
cies indirectly  affect  the  access  of  the  cooperative  organi- 
zations not  only  to  the  banking  world,  but  above  all 
again  indirectly  to  the  great,  powerful  central  bank. 
And  it  is  precisely  this,  as  I  have  already  often  empha- 
sized, that  is  of  decisive  importance  in  the  matter  of 
fluidity.  ["Very  true!"]  The  small  local  Genossen- 
schaften can  not  apply  for  general  bank  credit  because, 
as  the  memoir  shows,  the  bills  they  hold  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
such  as  can  be  directly  rediscounted.  This  must  be  and 
is  done  through  intermediaries,  and  in  this  way  the  activi- 
ties and  benefits  of  the  central  monetary  institution,  the 
Reichsbank,  penetrate  indirectly  into  the  remotest  chan- 
nels and  are,  in  due  proportion,  of  service  to  those  who 
do  business  on  a  very  small  scale. 

I  may  in  this  connection  refer  to  my  professional  ex- 
perience, and  I  recognize  in  the  credit-granting  feature, 
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which  I  have  just  described,  an  extremely  important  and 
valuable  guarantee  of  the  fluidity  of  the  Gemossenschaften 
in  general.  Naturally  I  should  like  to  see  in  addition 
that  the  strengthening  of  their  own  capital  by  the  indi- 
vidual  Genossenschaften  should  not  be  neglected.  An 
increase  in  theb'  capital  and  surplus  is  doubtless  greatly 
needed  and  would  tend  to  increase  their  fluidity. 

I  now  come  to  the  third  of  the  main  species  of  German 
receivers  of  deposits — the  savings  institutions. 

On  the  subject  of  the  German  savings  institutions, 
which  manage  such  a  vast  amount  of  deposit-capital, 
nearly  double  that  of  the  banks,  I  can  express  myself 
briefly. 

The  moneys  in  the  savings  banks  are  extremely  safe 
and  just  as  extremely  nonfluid.  They  are  safe  because, 
as  a  rule,  the  communes  or  districts  stand  behind  the 
savings  banks  as  sponsors,  and  there  can,  therefore,  be 
no  question  of  inadequacy.  A  case  of  bankruptcy  of 
a  communal  savings  bank  is,  indeed,  practically  incon- 
ceivable. The  savings  banks  are  nonfluid  only  because 
their  assets  are  not  as  readily  convertible  as  is  to  be 
desired  in  relation  to  deposits  payable  on  demand. 

Of  assets  in  the  shape  of  bills,  the  savings  banks  have 
little  or  nothing,  although  more  in  securities,  yet  by  no 
means  enough;  a  great  deal,  on  the  contrary,  in  mort- 
gages, 60  to  70  per  cent,  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  deposits 
is  invested,  and,  moreover,  partly  in  highly  nonfluid 
second  mortgages,  in  spite  of  "control"  and  "pupilary 
seciuity."  In  addition  to  this,  the  cumbrous  bureau- 
cratic administration,  the  lack  of  publicity,  and  the 
small    amount  of    the  banks'   own  resources  must  be 
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added  as  unfavorable  factors;  the  obligatory  auditing  of 
aixounts  by  the  commune  and  board  of  trustees,  on  the 
other  hand,  stands  as  a  favorable  factor. 

This  condition  of  affairs  would,  but  for  the  subsidiary 
guarantee  of  the  municipalities  and  districts,  mean  not 
only  nonfluidity  but  positive  danger;  that  guarantee  set- 
tles the  question  of  security,  but  not  by  any  means  that ' 
of  fluidity.  A  certain  thoroughgoing  modernizing  would 
in  the  case  of  the  savings  banks  be  really  no  luxury. 
I  would  remark,  quite  incidentally,  since  we  are  engaged 
upon  an  imperial  inquiry,  that  the  savings-bank  system 
does  not  at  present  fall  under  the  imperial  jurisdiction, 
but  under  that  of  the  separate  States.  In  particular, 
the  savings  banks  are  completely  debarred  from  possible 
admission  to  the  Reichsbank,  a  thing  which  may  be- 
come very  critical  in  a  time  of  stress.  On  their  mort- 
gages they  can  not  get  a  brass  farthing  from  the  Reichs- 
bank. Securities  and  other  effects  upon  which  numey 
can  be  borrowed,  they  do  not  possess  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, at  least  in  the  case  of  any  sudden  and  widespread 
trouble.  This  condition  of  the  German  savings  banks 
constitutes  a  deplorable  defect  in  our  financial  prepared- 
ness for  war,  and  I  fully  understand  the  view  of  the 
Prussian  Government,  which  wished  to  compel  the  sav- 
ings banks,  at  first  by  legislative  requirement— unfortu- 
nately in  vain — to  hold  a  greater  quantity  of  first-class 
securities,  and  now  seeks  to  attain  the  same  end  by 
administrative  means.  I  wish  this  proceeding  would 
serve  as  a  model  for  all  Germany  and  find  imitators; 
otherwise  communities  may  experience  serious  embar- 
rassments in  critical  times. 
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For  the  rest,  it  must  be  admitted  that  even  without 
compulsion  the'  ccmditions  referred  to  have  improved, 
there  having  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  per- 
centage invested  in  securities.  For  Bavaria  I  have  char- 
acteristic figures  at  my  disposal,  which  I  may  be  able 
to  communicate  later.  In  Bavaria  savings  banks  have 
been  granted  permission  to  invest  in  bills,  particularly 
in  bills  indorsed  by  certain  banks.  There  are,  of  course, 
two  sides  to  this,  for  the  demand  for  bills  becomes  steadily 
greater  in  consequence,  and  that  is  a  thing  to  which  there 
are  objections. 

I  would  now  permit  msreelf  briefly  to  sum  up  my  views. 
The  deposit  moneys  intrusted  to  the  depositaries  referred 
to,  amounting  to  perhaps  25,000,000,000  marks,  I  regard, 
in  the  aggregate,  as  safe.  In  respect  to  the  degree  of 
fluidity,  there  are  considerable  differences  and  gradations. 
Here  the  palm  must  undoubtedly  be  accorded  to  the 
banks,  on  accotmt  of  the  nature  of  their  assets.  Then 
follow  the  Genossenschaften,  and  only  after  them  the 
savings  institutions.  However,  the  Genossenschaften 
and  the  savings  institutions  have  guarantees  in  the 
background  which  the  banks  lack.  I  pointedout,  more- 
over, that  in  some  cases  what  appears  as  theoretical 
nonfluidity  when  considered  in  isolation  is  nevertheless 
practically  transformed  into  fluidity  by  intervening  cir- 
cumstances and  protective  agencies.  The  degree  of 
fluidity  prevaiht^  in  normal  times  may,  on  the  whole, 
be  characterized  as  satisfactory.  In  abnormal  times,  on 
the  contrary,  the  fluidity  of  every  concern  must,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  be  r^;arded  as  diminished,  and  depends  upon 
the  degree  of  access  it  possesses,  and  makes  use  of,  to  the 
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central  bank,  at  least  in  so  far  as  it  has  no  realizable 
international  securities  at  its  disposal.  The  savings  in- 
stitutions and  Genossenschaften  have  as  good  as  nothing 
of  such  holdings.  The  Reichsbank,  gentlemen,  is  and 
remains  the  prime  sponsor,  not  only  of  the  fluidity  of 
individual  depositaries,  but  of  that  of  oiu*  entire  economic 
system.  ["Very  true!"]  This  is  my  firm  conviction,  and 
just  because  I  entertain  that  conviction  I  must,  in  closing, 
emphasize  one  point  most  expressly. 

Gentlemen,  this  guarantor  of  fluidity  must  not  be 
misused  by  the  lower  concerns  ["Very  true  1"];  the  Reichs- 
bank  must  not  be  sinned  against.  If,  as  sometimes 
happens,  the  numberless  intermediary  credit  concerns  do 
not  hesitate,  when  circumstances  suggest  such  a  course, 
to  unload  everything  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Reichsbank 
["Very  true!"],  then  I,  as  the  director  of  a  bank  of  issue, 
who  professionally  stand,  perhaps,  somewhat  closer  to 
these  conditions,  would  call  to  the  Reichsbank:  "Land- 
grave, be  stem!"  ["Verygood!  "Quite right!"]  Inlook- 
ing  over  certain  recent  returns  of  tht  Reichsbank,  one 
involuntarily  feels  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  neces- 
sary discretion  and  the  necessary  restraint  are  everywhere 
observed  in  relation  to  the  central  bank.  It  is  quite 
needless,  gentlemen,  to  name  any  individual  offenders. 
I  r^;ard  that  as  entirely  superfluous,  for  here  it  may  really 
be  said:  Peccatur  intra  muros  et  extra.  For  how  can 
(me  preach  self-restraint  to  business  concerns  and  the 
banks  if  the  imperial  treasury  itself  sets  a  bad  example 
by  making  excessive  demands  upon  the  central  bank? 
["Very  good!"  "Just  so!"]  But  I  refrain  from  going 
into  further  details. 
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Gentlemen,  from  the  whole  drift  <tf  my  remarks  it  may 
be  gathered  that  I  am  not  inclined  toward  a  great  degree 
of  l^islative  interferesice  in  the  domain  of  the  deposit 
system.  But  by  this  I  do  not  at  all  mean  to  say  that  in 
particular  instances  this  or  that  specific  measure,  such  as 
those  mentioQed  in  the  syllabus  of  the  president  of  the 
Reichsbank,  may  tut  be  very  useful.  But  that  will  be 
discussed  later. 

Mr.  GONTARD.  Gentlemen,  I  am  in  agreement  with  a 
great  deal  of  what  I  have  heard  to-day;  particularly  with 
the  admirable  remarks  of  the  last  speaker.  If  I  do  not 
dehver  the  elaborate  opinion  which  I  have  prepared,  it  is 
only  out  of  regard  to  your  time,  and  not  in  any  way 
because  I  deem  it  not  worth  while. 

In  considering  the  first  question:  Does  it  seem  war- 
ranted in  the  public  interest  (and  upon  what  grounds?)  to 
take  care,  by  way  of  legislation,  of  the  security  and 
fluidity  of  the  investment  of  deposits  and  savings?  the 
further  question  at  once  suggests  itself  as  to  what  legis- 
lative measures  might  be  useful.  I  think  I  shall  eventually 
give  an  affirmative  reply  to  that  question  in  one  direction 
or  another,  but  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  responsibility  that 
rests  upon  this  commission.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  settle  the  matter  in  such  great  haste;  the  whole 
question  must  be  treated  with  the  greatest  calmness  and 
the  greatest  impartiality. 

One  reason  that  chiefly  inclines  me  toward  "possible 
legislative  regulation  does  not  indeed  apply  to  the  security 
and  fluidity  of  the  money  institutions  at  all.  But  since 
so  much  has  been  said  to-day  on  that  point,  I,  too,  may 
perhaps  be  permitted  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  it.     I 
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mean  the  relation  of  the  power  of  the  great  banks  to  that 
of  the  Reichsbank.  It  has  been  somewhat  painful  to 
me — I  am  recurrii^  here  to  what  one  ol  the  representa- 
tives of  the  banks  said  this  morning — that  we  have  as- 
sembled here  again  after  our  inquiry  developed,  contrary 
to  general  expectations,  into  something  like  a  commission 
of  investigation  directed  against  the  great  banks;  and 
still  more  painful  is  it  to  me  that  we,  in  a  way,  approach 
the  great  banks  in  this  assembly  with  the  request :  "  Be  so 
kind  as  to  furnish  us  with  the  weapons  with  which  the 
Reichstag  can  proceed  against  your  own  interests." 
[Assent  and  lat^hter.] 

However,  gentlemen,  sympathy  for  the  great  banks  is 
perceptibly  diminished  on  hearing  assertions  such  as  we 
heard  from  Herr  Mommsen  this  morning.  I  must  say 
that  I  had  a  feelir^ — Herr  Mommsen  was  speaking  about 
the  check-system — as  if  his  utterance  contained  a  kind  of 
mild  challenge.  Increased  rights,  increased  duties!  I 
hope  that  the  great  banks  are  conscious  of  their  mission, 
to  support  the  Reichsbank  in  every  respect;  and  I  hope, 
va.  particular,  that  the  Reichsbank  is  supported  by  th^ 
great  banks  in  its  efforts  to  attract  gold.  As  regards 
activity  in  this  direction,  I  have  grown  somewhat  doubt- 
ful, because  I  have  heard  nothing  further  about  Herr 
Fischel's  fine  plan  concerning  the  establishment  of  a  gold 
market  here  in  Berlin. 

After  this  digression,  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  as 
to  the  relation  of  industry  to  the  banks,  since  I  am  here 
in  their  midst  as  an  industrial  in  a  small  way.  I  know 
quite  well  that  if  the  power  of  the  banks  were  to  be  some- 
what curtailed,  in  one  way  or  another,  it  m^ht  have  the 
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effect  of  restricting  industrial  credit.  To  be  sure!  But 
I  say  to  myself,  there  might  be  developed  other  kinds  of 
money  institutions  to  provide  industry  with  money,  and 
then  I  say,  further,  that  if  measures  were  adopted  which 
would  lead  to  a  greater  uniformity  in  discounts  and  as  a 
consequence  in  rates  of  interest,  then  the  benefit  to  indus- 
try would,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  far  greater 
than  the  injury  produced  by  a  slight  restriction  of  credit, 
I  am,  anyway,  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  well  for  indus- 
try to  be  too  dependent  upon  the  banks.  And  if  I  may 
be  allowed  another  slight  digression,  I  would  say  that  I 
have  already  suggested  in  industrial  unions — unfortimately 
without  success — that  the  industrials  should  combine  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  the  shares  of  the  Berlin  great 
banks  controlled  by  them  in  charge  of  a  central  board, 
which  would  represent  them  in  the  general  meetings  of 
the  banks,  with  a  view  to  securing  in  this  way  some 
insight  into  the  bank's  affairs  and  procuring  the  election 
of  members  of  the  supervisory  councils  who  would  not 
represent  merely  the  interests  of  the  great  banks,  but 
who,  more  than  hitherto,  would  put  the  economic  and 
the  national  point  of  view  into  the  foreground  in  the 
management  of  the  great  banks. 

I  hold  it  a  general  principle,  also,  that  all  legislative 
measures  whose  execution  can  not  be  effectively  super- 
vised are  practically  worthless.  I  may  say  in  this  con- 
nection that  I  regard  it  as  impossible  for  credit  banks  to 
be  effectively  supervised  by  a  btu-eau  of  supervision. 
The  supervision  must  come  from  within.  And  just  here 
I  would  request  our  delegates  in  the  Reichstag  to  see  to 
it  that  steps  be  taken,  particularly  so  far  as  banks  are 
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concerned,  toward  procuring  legislation  bearing  upon  the 
supervisory  councils.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  by 
various  parties,  whose  judgment  I  regard  as  more  con- 
clusive than  my  own,  that  this  question  does  not  belong 
here.  I  shall,  therefore,  not  dilate  upon  it  finther,  but 
I  wished  to  draw  attention  to  it  once  more. 

The  weightiest  arguments  for  the  interposition  of  legis- 
lation are  so  well  put  in  the  publication  "Eur  Frage  der 
Regelung  des  Depositenwesens "  (On  the  question  of  the 
regulation  of  the  deposit  system)  that  I  shall  only  say 
that  I  E^ree  essentially  with  the  views  expressed  under 
"A,"  pages  9  to  15.  I  know,  of  course,  that  the  mana- 
gers of  our  great  banks  are  at  present  honorable  men  and 
open  to  no  criticism,  but  I  am  afraid  that,  imder  certain 
circumstances,  this  might  not  always  be  the  case. 

So  far  as  to-day's  debate  is  concerned  I  can  only  say 
that  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  of  those  gentlemen 
who  hold  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  any  essential 
distinction  between  deposits  and  most  other  outside 
moneys. 

As  regards  security,  I  know  very  well  that  our  great 
banks  are  most  remarkably  safe  to-day;  they  are  decidedly 
the  safest  institutions  we  have.  The  small  banks  are  not 
quite  as  good,  althoi^h  I  know  quite  well  that  there 
are  a  great  number  of  private  bankers  who  are  likewise 
irreproachable  in  that  respect.  The  Genossenscbaften  I 
conader  as  less  safe  than  the  banks.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  security  oi  most  of  the  savings  banks  is  quite  unex- 
cepticmable — placed  beyond  al!  doubt.  As  for  fluidity, 
I  feel  as  if — all  this,  to  be  sure,  is  a  matter  of  individual 
feelii^ — ^the  degree  of  fluidity  of  the  great  banks  is  not 
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as  yet  as  great  as  it  should  be.  The  smaller  banks  often 
show  still  less  fluidity.  The  Genossenschaften — in  whose 
case  other  fectors,  for  instance  those  that  have  been 
cited,  must,  of  course,  be  considered — occupy  a  lower 
position  still  as  regards  fluidity,  and  most  of  the  savings 
banks  have  no  fluidity  at  all.  But  in  the  case  of  savings 
banks  the  question  of  fluidity  is  not  so  important.  I 
hold,  just  as  the  preceding  speaker  does,  that  legislation 
bearing  on  savings  banks  is  a  matter  that  appertains 
primarily  to  the  separate  States;  but  still  I  would  point 
out  this  lack  of  fluidity  in  the  savings  banks. 

I  hope,  with  our  honored  president,  that  our  delibera- 
tions will  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  people ;  and  I  hope 
also  that  a  way  will  be  found  that  will  be  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned,  includii^  the  great  banks. 

Mr.  Singer.  I  would  begin  my  brief  exposition  with 
a  remark  which  bears  upon  Herr  von  Wangenheim's 
communication  read  to  us  by  the  president;  the  paper 
was  communicated  to  us  officially,  and  Hen  von  Wan- 
genheim  presumably  wishes  that  his  views  shoidd  be 
discussed  in  the  commission.  As  to  that  paper,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  have  not  as  optimistic  an  opinion  of  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  the  commission  as  Herr  von  Wan- 
genheim;  I  have  never  believed  that  the  bank  inquiry 
commission  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  or  avert- 
ing economic  crises.  That  is  a  conception  of  the  duties 
of  this  commission  which  betokens,  indeed,  a  great  degree 
of  naivete.  I  think  that  Herr  von  Wangenheim,  also, 
should  know  that  crises  are  an  immanent  law  and  are 
necessary  consequences  of  the  present  economic  rarder; 
if  Herr  von  Wangenheim  wants  to  avert  crises  he  must 
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aboUsh  the  capitalistic  economic  order,  as  Social  Democ- 
racy demands.     pLaughter.] 

While  Herr  von  Wai^enheim  takes  the  view  that  we  are 
in  a  position,  within  the  bounds  of  the  existing  social  order, 
to  make  suggestions  and  to  adopt  effective  measures  to 
prevent  crises,  this  transcends  my  horizon;  I  regard  it  as 
quite  out  of  the  question  and  as  a  futile  effort.  I  merely 
wish  to  express  the  hope  that  the  views  of  Herr  von 
Wai^enheim  will  be  included  in  the  report  of  our 
proceedings,  so  that  others,  too,  may  experience  the 
pleasure  which  I  felt  while  that  curiosity  was  being  read 
to  us.    [Laughter.] 

The  questioH,  gentlemen,  whether  the  conditions  of  the 
credit  system  which  are  tmder  discussion  affect  the  general 
public,  and  whether  the  general  interest  is  involved  in  the 
correction  of  abuses  and  the  putting  of  these  matters  on  a 
sound  basis,  I  can,  without  hesitation,  answer  in  the  affirm- 
ative. It  is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  beyond  doubt  that  the 
interests  of  our  entire  economic  life,  and  consequently  of 
the  general  public,  are  deeply  involved  in  the  efforts  to 
remedy  the  evils  which  have  been  and  still  are  to  be  found 
in  this  domain. 

It  is  not  a  question  merely  of  measures  which  shall 
guard  the  public  against  losses  through  mistaken  and  bad 
man^enient  of  deposit  fimds — which,  also,  to  be  sure,  is 
in  the  public  interest — but  rather  the  taking  into  account 
of  the  economic  connection  which  beyond  doubt  exists 
between  the  domain  of  the  credit  system  and  all  the  other 
economic  domains,  and,  therefore,  the  economic  interests 
of  the  whole  people.  Thus  the  geneis/L  interest  is  posi- 
tively involved.    Effects  and  reactions  upon  industry. 
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commerce,   trades,   and  agricidture   absolutely   demand 
consideration  of  the  deposit  system. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  expressii^ 
myself  very  briefly  on  the  question  of  separation  of  the 
deposits.  I  think  a  very  sharp  distinction  must  be  made 
between  the  three  categories  which  have  been  pointed  out 
to  us.  In  speaking  first  of  savings  banks,  I  would  say  that, 
from  my  point  of  view,  I  do  not  consider  it  the  business  of 
savings  institutions  at  all  to  engage  in  credit  transactions; 
savings  institutions  have  an  entirely  different  object.  Nor 
can  I  admit  that  the  single  example  that  has  been  brought 
forward — ^where  the  watchman  goes  to  the  savings  bank  to 
draw  out  his  deposit,  but  can  not  get  it — should  induce  the 
savings  banks  to  invest  their  moneys  in  any  way  but  that 
which  is  absolutely  safe.  I  believe  that  precisely  because 
the  maintenance  of  the  savings  banks  and  their  security 
and  fluidity  are  of  essential,  great,  and  general  interest,  it 
should  be  provided  that  the  savings  banks  shall,  as  re- 
spects fluidity,  receive  suppcfft  from  the  State.  Their 
activities  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  promoted,  and  com- 
petition with  them  avoided;  but  the  savings  banks  should, 
on  their  part,  stick  to  their  own  business.  If,  then,  it  is 
possible  to  keep  savings  banks  out  of  reach  of  the  effects 
of  a  crisis,  I  should  consider  it  very  desirable.  But  in 
order  to  make  this  possible  the  savings  banks  tbust,  nat- 
urally, not  be  granted  freedom  to  enter  into  all  sorts  of 
transactions  in  which  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  insur- 
ing the  safety  of  the  deposits  for  their  depositors  as  of 
making  bigger  profits  and  assuming  the  risks  connected 
with  them.  I  should,  therefore,  be  not  at  all  sorry  if  the 
savings  banks  would  withdraw  from  the  "Konzem,"  and 
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not  occupy  themselves  with  the  investment  of  deposit 
moneys.  The  savings-banlcs  ought  to  be  left  to  work 
quietly  by  themselves;  their  seciirity  should  not  be  im- 
paired by  credit  and  other  money  transactions.  If 
defects  appear  in  the  savings-bank  system,  it  is  the  place 
of  the  communes  and  of  the  Government  to  see  to  it — 
and  by  legislative  means  if  necessary — that  those  defects 
be  corrected.  But  to  draw  the  savings  banks  also  into  the 
pubhc  credit  system  I  do  not  consider  right,  because  their 
business  does  not  lie  in  that  field  at  all. 

The  case  is  quite  similar  as  regards  the  Genossenschaften. 
One  may  be  a  great  advocate  of  the  Genossenschaften,  as 
I  am,  but  he  need  not  for  all  that  approve  all  the  manipu- 
lations and  transactions  that  the  Genossenschaften  engage 
in,  in  "their  endeavor  to  handle  millions.  It  would  be  very 
de^rable  in  the  case  of  some  Genossenschaften  if  they 
were  somewhat  more  restricted  in  this  respect.  And  if 
we  must  finally  perceive  from  the  opinions  of  the  experts 
and  from  the  statistical  tables  which  we  have  received 
that  some  Genossenschaften,  with  a  capital  hardly  worth 
mentioning,  engage  in  transactions  involving  hundreds 
of  thousands  and  milUons,  then,  gentlemen,  how  do  you 
jtfopose  to  take  measures  which  will,  on  the  one  hand, 
guarantee  the  secinity  of  the  deposits  placed  with  the 
Genossenschaften,  and,  on  the  other,  provide  for  fluidity? 

The  main  question,  after  all,  then,  with  which  we  must 
concern  ourselves  relates  to  the  banks — the  middle-sized 
and  great  banks;  perhaps  also  the  small  banks.  And  here 
it  appears  that  in  general  as  regards  seciuity  and  fliddity 
there  is  much  less  danger  in  the  case  of  the  great  banks 
than  in  that  of  the  small  institutions.  For  the  great 
banks  are  in  a  position,  by  reason  of  their  surplus,  their 
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accumulations,  by  reason  of  the  credit  they  possess,  by 
reason  of  the  seriousness  to  the  community  of  the  collapse 
of  a  great  bank — in  short,  the  great  banks  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  obtain  assistance  from  outside  much  more  readily 
at  a  critical  time  than  any  single  small  institution  whose 
security  and  fluidity  do  not  affect  such  wide  interests.  If, 
therefore,  meastu'es  in  that  direction  are  to  be  adopted  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  if  there  is  danger  to  the  security 
and  the  fluidity  of  deposits  at  all  it  is  likely  to  be  fully 
as  great  in  the  small  institutions  as  in  the  great  banks. 
Perhaps  the  great  banks  and  their  management  may,  in 
general,  even  be  credited  with  a  broader  view  and  superior 
sagacity  in  the  investment  of  their  own  and  outside 
moneys. 

In  answering  the  question,  gentlemen,  whether  it  is  in 
the  public  interest  to  resort  to  legislative  meastu'es,  one 
must  be  extremely  cautious.  In  my  opinion,  you  will 
not  be  able  to  devise  a  law  that  will  satisfactorily  accom- 
plish its  object,  and  least  of  all  will  you  be  in  a  position 
effectually  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  law  through 
an  official  bureau  of  supervision.  We  certainly  are  not 
suffering,  gentlemen,  in  public  life  and  in  public  adminis- 
tration from  a  lack  of  supervising  officials,  and  yet  these 
arrangements  often  prove  ineffectual.  The  phenomena 
which  are  the  occasion  of  our  discussions  are  inherent  in 
the  prevailing  system,  are  the  attendant  manifestations 
of  the  capitalistic  economic  system.  I  must  say  that  from 
my  standpoint  there  are  only  two  ways:  Either  one  is  an 
opponent  of  the  present  social  order  and  its  institutions, 
and  then  one  is  boimd  to  advocate  the  creation  of  other, 
and  that  socialistic,  foundations  for  society;  or  one  is 
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satisfied  with  the  ruling  principle  of  our  economic  order, 
and  then  the  phenomena  against  which  complaint  is  made 
here  must  he  taken  into  the  bargain,  for  they  are  only  a 
consequence  of  the  capitalistic  method  of  carrying  on  pro- 
duction and  business,  and  inseparably  connected  with  it. 
If  the  present  economic  system  is  to  fulfill  its  functions 
it  must  be  free  from  fetters,  which  can  not  aSect  the  essence 
of  the  matter,  but  only  the  outward  manifestations.  It 
seems  to  me,  too,  that  a  so-called  bourgeois  policy  is 
sought  to  be  followed  here,  which — with  the  best  inten- 
tion of  shielding  the  small  people  from  the  injuries  of 
capitalistic  development — ^vainly  searches  for  legislative 
remedies,  and,  in  ignorance  of  the  real  relations  of  things, 
sees  the  remedy  in  the  creation  of  a  new  governmental 
authority.  I  can  not  possibly  conceive  that  a  bureau  of 
supervision  could  effect  anything.  How,  for  instance, 
do  the  gentlemen  imagine  the  accounts  of  the  Deutsche 
Bank  are  to  be  examined?  How  should  the  Deutsche 
Bank,  which  has,  I  suppose,  several  hundfed  thousand 
accounts,  be  examined  ?  What  is  your  idea  of  the  organ- 
ization of  this  bureau  of  supervision?  How  many  hun- 
dreds of  officials  are  to  constitute  the  force  of  the  bureau  ? 

Herr  von  Gamp  has  suggested  that  safety  shoidd  be 
secured  by  depositing  a  portion  of  the  capital  with  which 
the  banks  operate  in  the  Reichsbank  as  a  guarantee. 

Well,  I  don't  know  what  gentlemen  hope  to  gain  by  that. 
Let  us  assume  that  it  is  a  considerable  part  of  the  capital ; 
then  this  capital  will,  of  course,  be  withdrawn  from  general 
business.  For,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  is  intended  to 
strengthen  the  gold  reserves  at  the  same  time  by  this 
measure;  the  Reichsbank  would,  therefore,  have  to  simply 
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let  it  lie  in  gold,  and  that  part  of  the  capital  would  be 
withdrawn  from  business.  If,  however,  it  is  an  incon- 
siderable portion,  where  is  the  security  for  those  for  whom 
this  thing  was  planned  ?  If  you  do  actually  tie  up  one  or 
two  per  cent  of  the  bank's  capital,  then  those  that  first 
lay  claim  to  it,  or  who  have  a  preference,  may  perhaps 
have  their  demand  satisfied  out  of  the  capital  and  surplus. 
But  if  one  starts  out  with  the  idea  that  these  deposits 
with  the  Reichsbank  will  be  suflBcient  and  will  answer  the 
purpose  of  settling  any  possible  losses  of  the  creditors, 
then,  gentlemen,  I  think  you  yourselves  must  see  that 
such  small  deposits  can  not  accomplish  that  object.  I 
have,  besides,  no  intimation  whatever  as  to  how,  when, 
and  by  whom  the  amounts  to  be  deposited  could  be 
collected.  I  think  that  one  view — assuming  that  legisla- 
tive experts  would  succeed  in  doing  something  with  it — 
might  perhaps  be  entertained.  It  might  be  said — there  are 
average  computations  for  such  things — ^that  in  granting 
institutions  that  do  a  credit  business  a  sort  of  concession, 
the  condition  should  be  imposed  that  they  shall  not  go 
beyond  a  limit  comformable  to  their  capital,  in  their 
credit  and  business  transactions.  If  an  institution,  for 
example,  is  working  with  a  capital  of  a  million  marks,  it 
might  perhaps  be  provided  that  it  may  not  extend  its 
business  enterprises  beyond  3,000,000  marks.  I  mention 
these  figures  merely  by  way  of  example;  whether  it  would 
be  possible,  I  do  not  know ;  for  the  present  it  seems  doubt- 
ful to  me.  But  I  can  imagine  that  it  would  afford  a  c^- 
tain  protection,  because,  in  my  judgment,  the  possibility 
of  loss  is  undoubtedly  increased  with  the  expansion  of  the 
operations  of  these  institutions  without  thejr  having  an 
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adequate  surplus,  sufficient  resources  of  their  own.  One 
might  assume  the  position  that  if  a  certain  legal  restriction 
is  prescribed  here,  which  must  be  observed,  and  the 
observance  of  which  can  be  actually  enforced,  it  may  per- 
haps serve  to  mitigate  some  evils;  but  of  much  use  this 
will  not  be  either, 

I  believe,  therefore,  to  sum  up  briefly,  that  unless  leg- 
islative measures  that  can  be  easily  executed  are  devised 
we  shall  have  to  leave  a  bureau  of  supervision  and  legis- 
lative interference  out  of  consideration.  For,  gentlemen, 
mere  general  desires  do  not  get  us  forward  in  this  kind 
of  question.  One  may  be  filled  with  sympathy  for  those 
who  lose  money  through  the  fault  of  others.  If,  for  in- 
stance, it  is  now  said  that  measures  should  be  taken  that 
the  public  shall  not  be  allured  by  agents,  advertisements, 
etc.,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  boundary  lines 
between  legitimate  and  illegitimate  business  are  very 
feint,  and  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them.  And  then 
he  who  wishes  to  get  a  high  rate  of  interest  or  to  make 
gains  on  the  stock  market  must  take  the  possibility  of 
loss  into  the  bargain.  You  will,  in  my  opinion,  then, 
accomplish  nothing  by  means  of  legislation.  It  will  not 
be  possible  to  exercise  effective  control  of  the  working  of 
such  legislation,  and  at  the  utmost  the  question  will  be — 
one  that  will  probably  be  discussed  in  taking  up  subse- 
quent points — whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  estab- 
lish r^ulations  which  will  have  to  be  observed  by  the 
institutions  engaged  in  money  transactions.  But  even 
here  I  do  not  conceal  from  myself  the  fact  that  any  con- 
trol of  the  execution  of  such  regulations  will  be  excessively 
difficult.    The  opinions  delivered  to  us  by  the  experts  are 
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so  contradictory  that  I,  for  my  part,  have  not  been  suffi* 
dently  enlightened  by  the  study  of  these  opinions  to  be 
enabled  to  say  what  really  should  be  done.  I  can  only  find 
one  thing  in  these  expert  opinions — ^that  those  gentlemen 
endeavored  to  make  clear  such  evils  as  had  come  to  thdr 
knowledge,  and  that  they  tried,  each  from  his  own  economic 
standpoint,  to  suggest  changes,  but  that  their  suggestions 
really  offered  no  remedies  for  the  evils  they  d^lored. 
These  views  are  indeed  so  bound  up  with  the  general 
economic  life  of  to-day  that  no  special  medidne,  at  least 
no  effective  one,  can  be  found  among  them.  I  am  very 
ready,  should  our  deUberations  crystallize  into  definite 
propositions,  to  support  all  efforts  calculated  to  lead  to 
economic  improvement.  But  I  can  not  convince  myself 
that  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made  will  supply 
a  remedy. 

Doctor  Lbxis.  I  should  like  to  say,  in  the  first  place, 
in  relation  to  Herr  Mommsen's  remarks,  that  in  express- 
ing my  views  this  morning  I  had  by  no  means  the  inten- 
tion of  advocating  decisive  measures  at  this  time.  I 
wished  merely  to  siun  up  the  points  in  the  questions 
before  us,  which,  in  my  opinion,  touch  the  public  in- 
terest; these  points  can,  I  beHeve,  then  be  brought  up 
for  discussion.  But,  as  I  have  observed,  I  had  no  inten- 
tion of  expressing  my  opinion  at  this  time  and  saying  that 
I  favor  compulsory  measures  or  any  special  supervisory 
regulations.     I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  that  at  all. 

I  discussed,  for  that  matter,  only  the  first  point  of  the 
first  question,  and  shall  right  here  add  my  (pinion  in 
regard  to  No.  2  of  question  i :  "  The  meaning  and  nature 
of  deposits  and  savings,  and  their  relation  to  outside 
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moneys  m  general. ' '  I  indicated  this  morning  that  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  between  those 
deposits  or  outside  moneys  which  proceed  from  merchants 
who  are  entered  in  the  commercial  register — that  is, 
between  current-accoimt  credits  of  registered  merchants — 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  deposits  which 
proceed  iroai  private  individuals,  from  such,  then,  as  are 
not  entered  in  the  commercial  register.  Under  the  latter, 
again,  the  distinction  could  be  made  as  to  which  are  sav- 
ings properly  so  called — such,  namely,  as  are  deposited  by 
nomnerchants,  subject  to  at  least  a  week's  notice.  It 
might  be  declared,  too,  that  all  those  moneys  that  proceed 
fitom  private  individuals,  not  merchants  entered  in  the 
commercial  register,  are  savings  if  they  are  not  intended 
to  serve  as  a  basis  for  checks.  Now,  it  has  been  said  that 
this  differentiation  according  to  the  mercantile  quality 
would  not  be  practicable,  would  be  much  too  complicated; 
but  still  I  would  assert  that  there  is  in  any  case  a  certain 
group  consisting  of  private  persons  who  are  not  entered 
in  the  commercial  register  and  who  bring  moneys  to  the 
banks  which  they  do  not  wish  to  consider  as  a  basis  for 
checks.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  clearly  definable  class 
of  people,  and  precisely  the  kind  of  people  that  are  more 
or  less  in  need  of  the  protection  that  is  claimed  for  them — 
that  is,  the  small  people  who  are  allined  by  advertise- 
ments, etc.,  to  take  their  money  to  the  bank.  I  do  not 
say  that  protective  measures  would  be  expedient  and 
feaable;  I  only  say  that  the  category  can  be  distinguished 
and  has  a  special  significance. 

That  would  be  one  category,  and  a  second  would  be 
formed  by  all  those — I  leave  out  further  differences — who 
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have  an  account  current  with  a  bank.  They  form  a  class 
by  themselves,  and  may  be  private  people  who  are  not 
merchants.  For  there  are  private  capitalists  who  have 
regular  accomit-current  transactions  vrith  the  bants. 
There  is  still  a  third  category;  Such  private  persons,  or 
merchants  for  that  matter,  as  have  a  check  account  which 
is  to  be  used  solely  as  the  basis  of  check  transactirais. 
Thus  it  seems  to  me  that  at  least  three  categories  could 
here  be  disringuished,  namely,  the  pure  savings  depodts, 
according  to  my  conception  of  them,  then  the  account- 
current  deposits  or  account-current  credits,  and,  finally, 
the  check  deposits.  These  three  different  classes  could 
be  variously  treated,  but  it  is  not  at  all  my  intention  to 
advocate  measures  to  that  effect. 

As  regards  the  check  system  in  general,  however,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  in  place  here  to  discuss  a 
general  question,  for  it  has  been  repeatedly  said  that  the 
check  is  more  and  more  taking  the  place  of  bank  notes, 
and  that  it  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  regulate,  and 
perhaps  limit,  the  check  system  as  the  note  system  has 
been  limited.  The  check,  it  is  urged,  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  bank  note,  or  a  means  of  payment  like  the 
bank  note,  and,  therefore,  measures  must,  of  cotu^e,  be 
taken  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  public  here  as  was 
done  in  the  case  of  bank  notes.  Now,  I  would  reply  that 
the  check  will  never  be  anything  like  the  bank  note;  the 
check  is  not  a  means  of  payment;  the  Reichsbank  note 
is  legal  tender;  the  check,  on  the  other  hand,  is  never  a 
means  of  payment  but  an  order  for  a  payment,  which  the 
bank  may  carry  out  in  any  way  it  pleases.  And  there  is 
the    additional    consideration    that,   if    not    exactly  in 
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contradiction,  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  check  system 
for  the  check  to  be  used  as  a  circulating  medium  in  the 
broader  acceptance  of  the  term;  to  be  circulated  and  go 
through  various  hands  until  it  is  either  taken  up,  or — a 
thing  that  would  be  the  most  desirable — balanced  in  the 
clearing  house.  That  is  not  at  all  in  harmony  with  the  real 
essence  of  the  check,  and  consequently,  it  will  never  be 
possible  to  say  that  the  check  is  a  medium  of  payment  in 
the  same  way  as  a  bank  note,  and  that,  therefore,  a 
limitation  of  the  check  system — and  therefore  likewise  of 
deposits,  which  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  check  system — 
would  be  desirable.  That  in  America  the  banks  of  issue 
are  so  stringently  regulated,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  . 
the  deposit  debt  of  the  banks  of  issue  is  about  three  times 
as  great  as  their  issue  of  notes;  that  there  the  national 
banks  are  obliged  to  keep  constantly  a  reserve  covering 
25  per  cent  of  their  deposits — the  special  reason  of  this  is 
that  the  national  banks  are  banks  of  issue;  they  circulate 
$600,000,000  in  bank  notes  anyway,  even  though  they 
may  have  $1,700,000,000  to  $1,800,000,000  in  deposits. 
A  special  safeguard  had  to  be  established  for  the 
$600,000,000  of  notes,  which,  though  they  are  covered  by 
the  deposited  bonds,  must,  nevertheless,  be  redeemable 
at  any  time;  no  conclusion,  therefore,  can  be  drawn  from 
this  in  respect  to  pure  deposit  banks.  This  appears  to 
me,  then,  a  general  consideration,  which  may  be  well 
worth  discussing  at  this  point,  since,  as  has  been  said, 
even  e3q)erts  have  remarked  that  checks  are  more  and 
more  taking  the  place  of  bank  notes,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  pure  deposit  banks  that  carry  on  a  check  business 
must  be  treated  like  the  banks  of  issue. 
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Doctor  Wbber.  Gentlemen,  to-day's  debate  has  pre- 
sented the  interesting  spectacle  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
commission  arguing  upon  an  entirely  different  basis  from 
that  upon  which  the  experts  proceeded  as  regards  the 
main  issue.  According  to  the  opinions  presented  by  the 
experts,  their  attention  was  turned  chiefly  upon  the  great 
banks,  and  the  great  banks,  as  far  as  the  seciuity  and 
fluidity  of  deposits  and  other  outside  moneys  are  con- 
cerned, are  to-day  entirely  eliminated.  Some  of  the 
experts  explained  their  position  upon  this  whole  question 
of  the  public  interest  by  saying  that  the  concentration  of 
capital  in  the  great  banks  had  steadily  put  more  and  more 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  great  concerns;  that  these 
great  concerns  had,  in  part,  not  employed  this  power  in 
the  right  way;  that  this  capital  had  been  "crammed" — 
as  some  one  remarked — above  all  into  industry  and  com- 
merce, and  that  this  sort  of  activity  of  the  great  banks 
required  counteraction  through  governmental  measures. 
If,  in  the  first  place,  one  fixes  one's  attention  upon  this 
question — and  I  can,  perhaps,  do  that — it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  in  the  opinions  of  the  experts  there  is  a  great 
error,  and  it  is  the  following.  The  gentlemen  say  that 
the  great  banks  have  "crammed"  capital  into  industry 
and  commerce.  Now,  I  beheve  that  the  problem  pre- 
sented to  the  Germany  of  to-day  is  a  quite  peculiar  one. 
Our  great  increase  in  population  demands  that  capital 
shall  assiune  an  activity  which  shall  bring  bread  and  sus- 
tenance to  this  increase  in  population.  ["Quite  right."] 
We  can  not,  therefore,  speak  of  a  "  cramming  "  into  indus- 
try and  commerce,  but  must  say  that  it  has  been  precisely 
the  great  banks,  perhaps,  that  rightly  conceived  and 
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rightly  accomplished  the  solution  of  this  great  problem, 
aod  that  without  this  concentration  and  the  far-seeing 
leadership  of  these  great  banks  we  should  not  have  been 
in  a  position  to  give  the  increase  in  our  population  the 
employment,  the  sustenance  they  have  had,  keeping  Ger- 
many thereby  upon  its  old"  level.  ["Very  true."]  It 
most,  indeed,  be  admitted  that  Germany's  level — due  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  activity  of  the  great  banks — has 
not  sunk,  but  that  in  spite  of  the  great  increase  in  popu- 
lation it  has  been  rmsed.  I  interpret  a  number  of  these 
opinions  as  indicating  that  a  great  many  opponents  of  the 
activities  of  the  great  banks  had  been  actuated  by  a  cer- 
t^  animosity  to  mobile  capital.  I  take  it  that  we  have 
in  all  this  rather  the  manifestations  of  a  pohtical  move- 
ment than  a  discussion  of  purely  economic  questions. 
The  case  is,  indeed,  very  clear,  gentlemen.  In  the  last 
few  years,  and  this  year  as  well,  it  has  been  again  and 
again  pointed  out,  particularly  by  the  representatives  of 
E^riciUture,  that  not  sufficient  money  at  suitably  low 
rates  <A  interest  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  agriculttue. 
Gentlemen,  a  great  error  is  involved  here.  There  is  truly 
no  country  on  earth  where  the  mobility  of  the  ownership 
of  land  is  as  great.  The  ownership  of  land  is  mobilized 
in  the  highest  degree  by  means  of  negotiable  secimties, 
.  and  I  do  not  regard  it  as  desirable  to  provide  agriculture 
with  still  more  capital.  I  would  declare  quite  openly, 
too — even  at  the  risk  of  its  being  made  public — that  I 
estimate  the  danger  that  here  and  there  100,000  or  even 
ifxofioo  marks  may  be  lost  by  some  individuals  as  far 
inferior  to  the  great  danger  there  would  be  in  checking 
and    restricting    by    legislative    measures    the    present 
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development  of  the  movement  of  capital.  It  is  quite  be- 
yond dispute,  for  example,  that  if  you  consider  the  measure 
proposed  by  President  HeiUgenstadt  and  Herr  Bemhard, 
if  you  decide  to  have  a  certain  part  of  the  outside  moneys 
deposited  by  the  banks  in  the  Reichsbank,  then  you 
withdraw  it  directly,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  economic 
uses  which  it  has  hitherto  served;  and  if  by  this  means 
the  Reichsbank  is  put  in  a  position  to  increase  its  stock 
of  gold  and  to  prevent  this  money  from  entering  economic 
life,  then  I  would  ask,  How  would  it  be  possible  with  our 
growing  population  to  give  people  employment?  What 
is  to  become  of  industry?  How  will  it  be  possible  to 
satisfy  our  increasing  needs,  remembering,  as  we  must, 
that  we  are  under  a  great  strain,  owing  to  the  excess  of 
imports  over  exports  and  that,  altogether,  our  circum- 
stances are  such  as  can  not  be  compared  with  those  of 
other  coimtries  which  people  are  so  fond  of  citing  as 
examples.  To-day,  for  instance,  our  attention  was  called 
to  the  example  of  England,  which  is  always  held  up  to  us, 
but  not  to  that  of  France;  but  no  one  complains  in  France, 
which  has  no  laws  in  this  domain.  And  if  you  say,  further, 
that  you  here  in  Germany  will  have  to  establish  a  bureau 
of  supervision — perhaps  a  bm-eau  of  control,  such  as  Herr 
von  Wangenheim  has  described  in  writing — in  order  to 
supervise  the  entire  business  of  our  banks  and  to  lead 
them  into  other  channels,  this  measure  would,  considering 
our  entire  situation,  be  likely  to  prove  an  absolutely  futile 
beginning.  And  the  man  who  would  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  such  a  bureau  of  control  would,  my  word  for  it, 
never  be  in  the  position  to  do  what  Herr  von  Wangenheim 
would  require  of  him  to  prevent  a  crisis  of  any  consequence. 
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aod  even  should  there  be  a  change  of  heads,  a  crisis 
could,  for  that  matter,  not  be  averted  by  anyone  occu- 
pying that  position. 

Now,  I  would,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  eliminate  the 
savings  banks  from  the  discussion.  Gentlemen,  a  person 
who  takes  his  money  to  the  savings  banks  wants  to 
deposit  it  there,  merely  wants  to  draw  interest;  only 
exceptionally  does  he  "draw  the  money,  or  he  draws  it 
only  temporarily  and  puts  it  back  again.  And  if  in 
critical  times  demands  are  made  upon  a  savings  bank  it 
always  has  securities  in  its  possession  which  enable  it 
to  help  itself  in  one  way  or  another.  It  has  also  been 
asserted  in  the  opinions  presented  by  practical  men  who 
are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  conditions  that  there 
has  as  yet  been  practically  no  deficiency  of  fluid  resources 
in  the  savings  institutions.  I  eliminate  them,  there- 
fore— only  in  so  far,  of  course,  as  they  do  not  engage 
in  pure  banking  business.  Unfortunately,  some  savings 
banks,  notably  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  engage  in 
such  business.  For  example,  there  appeared  some  time 
^;o  in  the  Chemnitz  AUgemeine  Zeitung  a  long  article 
about  a  Saxon  savings  institution,  in  which  emphatic 
objection  was  made  to  this  institution  engaging  on  a 
a  large  scale  in  bill  transactions,  thereby  destroying  its 
qualification  as  a  savmgs  bank  and  passing  over  to  pure 
banking  business. 

I  should,  however,  like  to  see  the  Kreditgenossen- 
schaftea  brought  into  our  discussion.  If,  on  pages  28 
and  29,  gentlemen,  you  compare  the  statistical  figm-es 
gjven,  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  proportion  that 
their  own  resources  bear  to  the  outside  moneys  of  the 
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Genossenschaften.  In  the  Imperial  Union  of  the  German 
agricultural  Genossenschaften  it  is  4.4  per  cent!  All  the 
safeguards,  gentlemen,  that  President  Heiligenstadt  has 
referred  to  can  not  do  away  with  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
dangerous  condition,  and  if  a  supervising  authority 
were  to  be  established  it  would  have  to  take  cognizance 
of  this ;  the  Kreditgenossenschaften  could  not  be  exempted 
from  its  operations. 

Then,  gentlemen,  'the  check  law  has  been  under  dis- 
cussion. Herr  Gontard,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  misunder- 
stood Herr  Mommsen.  Herr  Mommsen's  remarks  did 
not  by  any  means  convey  the  idea  that  he  wished  to 
make  a  threat  against  the  check  system.  What  he  said 
was  only  that  the  passing  of  the  check  law  ought  not, 
on  the  other  hand,  call  forth  legal  measures  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  or  the  community,  directed  against 
the  great  banks  or  the  banks  in  general;  for  if  it  did,  the 
enactment  of  the  check  law  would  turn  out  a  failure. 
For  the  banks  the  check  law  is  really  no  joke,  of  that 
I  can  assure  Herr  Gontard;  for  in  the  check  business 
there  is  no  profit  under  any  circumstances;  most  banks, 
on  the  contrary,  lose  by  it. 

I  should  say,  also,  that  Herr  Lexis  has  slipped  into  an 
error.  Check  deposits  are  put  out  at  interest  exactly 
like  other  ordinary  deposits ;  there  is  no  difference  between 
them. 

Doctor  Lexis.  In  America. 

Doctor  Weber.  But  here  in  Germany  it  is  not  the  case. 
From  the  fact,  too,  that  checks  are  entered  under  credits 
you  can  see  that  they  bear  the  same  character  as  other 
deposits.     Then,  another  point:  You  [to  Herr  Geheimrat 
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Lexis]  stated  that  at  times  \}4  per  cent  interest  is  paid  on 
check  credits.  You  must  not  forget,  however,  that  we 
had  at  that  time  a  discount  rate  of  jyi  per  cent.  I  would 
remark  further  that  if  we  have  a  low  rate  of  discount  in 
Germany,  Austria  usually  enters  into  direct  competition 
in  Silesia  and  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony.  I  can  demon- 
strate to  you  that  German  money  in  Austria,  subject  to 
withdrawal  on  demand,  is  yielding  as  high  as  4K  pc  cent, 
reckoned  from  the  day  the  deposit  is  taken ;  and  the  man- 
ager of  an  Austrian  savings  bank  recently  said  to  me  that 
on  certain  days  he  simply  could  not  keep  out  German 
deposits  offered  in  German  money.  This,  gentlemen,  is 
another  great  objection  to  any  legal  measures  whatsoever. 
If  you  make  regulations  that  impede  the  free  action  of  our 
German  banks,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  money 
will  go  out  of  the  country,  just  as  it  did  after  the  bourse 
law  of  1896.  The  bourse  law  of  that  year  undoubtedly 
did  have  this  effect;  any  expert  will  tell  you  so,  and  the 
Reichstag  itself  recognized  the  fact.  The  very  same  thing 
will  happen  in  the  present  instance  if  any  such  law  is 


Then,  too,  Herr  Geheimrat  Lexis  has  adduced  the  rela- 
tion of  this  matter  to  the  question  of  foreign  loans.  You 
said  [turning  to  Geheinu^t  Lexis]  that  no  deposit  moneys 
would  be  invested  in  foreign  loans  except  temporarily.  I 
should  rather  say  that  even  as  it  is  our  dealings  with  for- 
eign loans  axe  to  a  certain  extent  under  government  super- 
vision. At  present,  even  though  a  foreign  bond  issue  may 
be  offered  for  admission  at  a  given  bourse,  yet  the  Govern- 
ment has  it  in  its  power,  through  its  right  of  supervision, 
to  forbid  such  admission.    When  the  Government  wishes 
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to  do  so  it  can  adopt  this  measure.  We  need  not,  there- 
fore, make  any  further  legal  provisions.  I  admit  that  a 
bank  here  and  there  has  made  a  mistake;  there  have  un- 
doubtedly been  occasions  on  which  money  has  been  turned 
into  wrong  channels.  But,  gentlemen,  if  the  Government 
wishes  to  prevent  an  excessive  flotation  of  foreign  loans,  it 
has  it  in  its  power  to  pronounce  its  veto  at  the  proper 
time. 

Herr  Geheimrat  Lexis  made  a  distinction  between  de- 
posits made  by  private  individuals  and  such  as  come  from 
people  who  are  entered  in  the  commercial  register.  I  do 
not  think  this  distinction  could  be  legally  established. 
All  those  small  tradesmen,  for  instance,  who  now  have 
themselves  entered  in  the  commercial  register  would  be 
discriminated  against  as  compared  with  those  who  are  not 
entered,  and  I  think  this  can  not  be  the  purpose  of  the 
legislation.  The  only  important  effect  of  this  measure 
would  be  an  injurious  one. 

Now,  gentlemen,  with  reference  to  the  statistics  that 
have  been  submitted  about  tfie  small  banks,  it  has  been 
said  that  there  are  banks  that  have  ten  times  as  much  in 
deposits  as  they  have  in  capital.  I,  too,  know  such  a  bank; 
the  Oldenburg  Spar-  und  Leihbank  has  to-day  a  capital  of 
4,000,000  marks  and  deposits  of  about  45,000,000.  But 
if  you  look  closer  into  the  matter,  you  will  be  obliged  to 
admit  that  not  all  of  this  consists  of  savings;  for  it  consists 
also  of  temporary  investments,  and  from  statistics  like 
these  surely  no  general  conclusions  can  be  drawn  with 
r^rd  to  the  administration  of  the  whole  banking  business. 

Freiherr  von  Gamp,  who,  by  the  way,  contradicted 
himself  by  leaving  out  the  savings  banks  altogether  in 
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one  part  of  his  discussion  and  making  them  the  corner- 
stone of  the  whole  matter  in  another  part,  approved  of 
the  su^iestion  that  a  certain  simi  be  deposited  at  the 
Reichsbank,  and  then,  on  the  other  hand,  recommended 
tliat  if  occasion  should  arise  the  bank  should  have 
the  right  to  withdraw  the  money.  But,  gentlemen,  in 
that  case  no  end  would  be  served.  What  is  it  that  he 
has  in  mind?  Certainly  this  will  give  the  people  who 
have  deposited  their  money  in  the  bank  no  assurance 
whatever  of  its  being  safe. 

And  the  suggestion  made  by  Herr  Singer  that  a  bank 
should  not  receive  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  de- 
posits in  excess  of  its  own  capital  seems  to  me  quite  out 
of  the  question.  If  you  wish  to  make  such  a  rule,  you 
must  fix  upon  a  certain  sum — let  us  say  twice  as  much  as 
the  bank's  capital.  If  you  do  this,  you  will  bring  imme- 
diate and  complete  ruin  upon  11,780  agricultural  Kredit- 
genossenschaften.  And  the  Deutsche  Bank,  which,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  has  a  capital  of  200,000,000  marks 
and  a  surplus  of  100,000,000,  will  be  permitted  to  receive 
not  more  than  about  600,000,000  marks  of  deposit 
moneys  [interruption].  I  simply  take  these  figures  as 
good  enoi^h,  and  finally  you  will  not  be  able  to  make 
any  distinction  on  the  groimd  of  prudence  of  manage- 
ment; whereas  the  capital  of  one  great  bank  may  be 
administered  with  extraordinary  prudence,  and  that  of 
another  may  not  be  managed  so  well. 

Doctor  RiBSSER.  The  surplus  must  also  be  taken  into 
account. 

Doctor  Webbr.  Yes;  but  counting  the  surplus,  it 
comes  to  only  600,000,000  marks,  and  there  is  no  telling 
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what  would  be  the  result  upon  our  economic  conditions 
if  this  scheme  were  put  through. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  on  the  way  toward  putting  every- 
thing imder  supervision,  under  control;  you  yourself  [to 
Herr  Singer]  have  referred  in  a  jesting  spirit  to  that 
written  proposal  of  Herr  von  Waggenheim's  about  a 
"bureau  of  crises."  We  want  to  put  everything  under 
control,  and  imagine  that  if  we  do  so,  everything  will  be 
in  good  order.  Gentlemen,  if  we  do  not  have  confidence 
in  the  managers  of  our  great  banks,  although  they  have 
always  shown  themselves  in  every  way  worthy  of  it,  then 
we  shall  not  have  confidence  in  a  supervisory  bureau,  if 
such  a  thing  is  instituted.  In  the  opinions  of  the  experts, 
and  in  to-day's  discussion,  too,  the  talk  has  all  been  about 
the  interests  of  the  public,  and  we  have  acted  as  if  these 
interests  had  been  in  some  way  or  other  not  sufficiently 
considered.  It  you  will  look  up  the  statistics  for  America, 
and  even  for  England,  you  will  find  that  wherever  you 
look  there  have  been  more  failures  than  there  have  been 
in  Germany.  And  why  should  we  chase  after  laws  of  this 
kind,  we  who  have  not  a  single  valid  reason  for  doing  so, 
when  we  know  that  any  such  law  is  bound  to  have  unfore- 
seen economic  consequences?  When  we  consider  our 
whole  economic  development,  there  is  really  no  reason 
for  our  adopting  any  such  legal  measures.  At  the  very 
most,  one  might  maintain  that  the  overextension  of 
credit  stands  in  need  of  a  remedy.  But,  gentlemen,  is  it 
not  true  that  this  overextension  of  credit  must  have 
been  brought  about  by  our  general  condition?  Must  not 
technical  improvements  have  advanced  more  rapidly 
than  the  formation  of  capital?    And  this  is  why  the 
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formation  of  capital,  always  called  forth  by  an  increase 
in  the  population,  has  not  kept  pace  with  industry  and 
trade.  Now  I  am  convinced  that  the  consequence  of  all 
this  will  be  that  we  shall  do  just  what  we  did  in  the 
seventies  and  eighties;  we  shall  send  our  excess  popula- 
tion into  other  countries,  and  thus  create  competition 
^[ainst  us  abroad.  I  beUeve  we  should  give  up  all  idea 
of  arbitrary  interference,  and  that  we  should  never 
institute  legal  regulation  when  there  is  not  the  slightest 
occasion  for  it.  After  all,  some  sound  reason  must  be 
adduced  for  such  a  policy;  it  will  not  do  to  go  back  every 
time  to  the  case  of  the  Leipziger  Bank  (in  point  of  fact 
even  there  70  per  cent  was  finally  distributed)  and  to 
demand  on  that  score  that  everything  be  put  into  fetters. 

Then,  too,  it  has  been  said  that  we  should  consider  the 
possibiUty  of  instituting  a  system  of  supervision  modeled 
after  that  of  Austria.  I  beUeve,  on  the  contrary,  that 
through  the  bills  that  are  presented  to  it,  the  Reichsbank 
can  even  now  exercise  a  most  extensive  control  over  busi- 
ness, and  that  this  control,  if  made  use  of,  may  in  certain 
cases  be  very  opportune.  I  think,  therefore,  that  any  legal 
regulation  in  this  domain  would  be  a  great  mistake,  and 
that  any  additional  protection  it  might  confer  upon  this 
or  that  deposit  creditor  would  be  more  than  offset  by 
enormous  economic  disadvantages. 

Gentlemen,  I  must  say  just  a  few  words  about  the  dis-  ' 
tinction  between  savings  and  deposits.  My  view  is  that 
no  distinction  can  be  made.  Deposits  and  savings  merge 
into  each  other  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  I  should  say  that 
this  question  can  not  be  settled  at  all.  I  don't  think  there 
is  a  man  here  in  the  commission,  either  a  theorist  or  a 
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practical  man,  who  can  give  an  exact  definition  of  the 
terms  deposits,  credits,  and  savings. 

As  for  safety  of  investment,  I  have  been  delighted  to 
find  that  the  members  of  the  commission  agree  in  think- 
ing that  there  has  been  on  the  whole-very  little  complaint 
in  this  regard,  and  I  have  been  much  interested  in  learn- 
ing from  the  proceedings  of  the  experts  that  a  large 
ntmiber  of  them  are  of  the  same  opinion. 

I  wish  to  make  objection,  however,  to  one  remark.  It 
has  been  stated  that  the  power  of  the  great  banks  develops 
at  a  constantly  increasing  rate  and  takes  under  its  wings 
industry  and  trade.  Gentlemen,  in  a  certain  report  of 
business — I  think  it  was  that  of  the  Dresdner  Bank — it 
was  quite  correctly  remarked  last  year  that  the  power  of 
the  great  banks  will  not  increase,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
will  show  a  falling  off,  inasmuch  as  the  industrial  inter- 
ests can  confront  them  with  another  power  by  combining 
into  cartels  and  syndicates.  I  do  not  think  that  the  power 
of  the  great  banks  can  be  shown  to  have  increased  in 
relation  to  industry  and  trade.  Indeed,  I  beheve  that 
industry  and  trade  are  in  a  position  to  counteract  the 
power  of  the  great  banks  by  means  of  cartels  and  syndi- 
cates. Doctor  Schmidt  shakes  his  head.  It  was,  I  think, 
the  Dresdner  Bank  that  expressed  the  very  opinion  that 
I  have  just  brought  forward. 

In  summing  up  I  will  say  that  I  am  opposed  to  every 
kind  of  legal  restriction  and  regulation  in  the  domain  of 
the  deposit  system,  especially  when  this  would  encourage 
an  investment  of  money  in  state  paper.  And  the  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Reichstag,  besides  being  in  itself  of 
very  little  value,  has  very  little  relevance  to  the  case  of 
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Gennany,  since  it  can  be  proved  by  the  statistics  for  all 
bank  failures  within  recent  years  that  in  the  last  five  years 
at  most  3  per  cent  of  the  failures  among  banks  and  bank- 
ers of  any  m^nitude  worth  considerii^  can  possibly  be 
included  in  this  class  of  soliciting  bankers  or  the  like.  I 
am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  refrain  from 
trying  to  alter  arbitrarily  the  movements  of  capital  in 
Germany,  especially  as  there  is  no  sort  of  need  of  our 
doing  so. 

Mr.  RoLAND-LOcEE.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  community  that  the  savings  of  the  general  public  be 
invested  in  ways  that  will  secure  practical  fluidity,  and 
also  that  they  be  so  used  as  to  subserve  the  economic 
interests  of  the  cotmtry  at  large;  but  it  is  just  as  impor- 
tant for  the  commimity  that  we  should  persistently  refrain 
from  allowing  laws  to  be  made  which,  while  they  are 
designed  for  this  purpose,  do  not  really  have  the  desired 
effect,  laws  which,  on  the  contrary,  are  harmful  to  the 
community  and  finally  are  a  direct  cause  of  danger  to  the 
depositors,  as  I  shall  later  on  show  them  to  be. 

I  will  now  take  up  a  question  which  has  already  been 
almost  fully  settled.  Can  we  or  can  we  not  determine 
just  what,  in  the  different  depositaries,  should  be  accoimted 
as  savings — can  we  determine  it,  I  mean,  with  such 
precision  as  would  be  necessary  for  the  formulation  of 
an  actual  working  law?  The  gentlemen  that  I  have 
listened  to  so  far  are  on  the  whole  at  least  doubtful 
whether  this  could  be  done — it,  indeed,  they  are  not 
^reed  that  it  would  be  impracticable.  My  honored 
neighbor  [Geheimrat  Lexis]  suggested  that  the  distinction 
might  be  drawn  between  money  deposited  by  firms  that 
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are  entered  in  the  commercial  register  and  money  from 
other  depositors.  Well,  gentlemen,  just  look  about  yoa 
in  this  very  room.  I  think  there  are  few  among  us  who 
are  entered  in  the  conunercial  register,  or  who  belot^ 
to  firms  that  are  so  entered.  Are  we  who  are  not 
among  these-  few — are  we  the  persons  who  for  the 
sake  of  the  national  welfare  must  be  protected  in  the 
employment  and  investment  of  their  money?  And  the 
great  number  of  agriculturists,  officials,  scholars,  artists, 
and  men  who  live  on  their  incomes,  can  they  be  relegated 
to  an  inferior  class  in  respect  to  the  ability  to  turn  money 
to  account  ?  I  do  not  think  that  this  was  Herr  Geheim- 
rat  Lexis's  intention.  Indeed,  he  afterwards  modified 
his  proposal  and  said  that  we  may  leave  it  to  the 
public  to  find  a  method;  people  will  make  the  decision 
for  themselves  when  they  deposit  their  money;  a  man 
will  say,  "  I  should  like  to  have  a  sort  of  guardianship 
account."  Let  us  'just  look  closely  at  this  point  for  a 
minute;  how  did  these  terms — deposit  account,  giro 
account,  check  account — really  arise  in  Germany,  and 
how  are  they  used  by  the  bankers?  All  the  profoimd 
expositions  that  scientific  writers  have  made  of  them  are 
not  really  borne  out  by  practice.  That  which  in  Ham- 
burg is  called  GirokorUo  is  called  in  Berlin  Depositen- 
konio,  and  in  Braunschweig  ScheckkoTtto.  Since  some  of 
you  are  in  a  manner  laymen  as  regards  the  banking 
business,  I  will  give  you  a  rather  useful  formula:  As  a 
general  thing,  a  man  carries  a  deposit  account,  a  giro 
account,  or  a  check  account  when  he  can  transact  a 
considerable  part  of  his  business  with  the  bank  orally, 
either  in  person  or  through  a  deputy.     If  he  can  not  do 
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this,  he  generally  has  an  account  current;  but  this  does 
not  prevent  his  having  at  the  same  time  another  account 
current,  which  is  also  called  a  check  account.  Thus  the 
two  things  can  not  be  kept  apart  in  practice.  It  has 
been  stated  that  one  gets  higher  interest  on  an  account 
current  than  on  a  check  account.  Of  course  that  is 
90.  The  whole  management  of  a  check  account  is  in 
some  respects  comparatively  simple.  Certainly  there  is 
higher  interest  in  the  case  of  a  current  account,  but  then 
one  has  to  pay  commissions.  To  sumup,  I  should  say  that 
no  definition  of  the  term  "  savings  "  can  be  found  which 
shall  be  practically  appUcable  by  law  in  the  case  of  the 
great  banks  or  the  middle-sized  banks,  but  that  such  a 
definition  is  practicable  in  the  case  of  the  small  banks,  the 
Genossenschaften,  and  such  institutions  as  are  authorized 
to  act  as  depositaries  of  moneys  thoroughly  secured,  for 
the  various  classes  that  form  the  cUent^e  of  these 
institutions. 

Now,  it  has  been  asked  whether  we  can  imagine  a  method 
by  which  safe  and  fluid  investment  of  their  holdings 
by  the  different  classes  of  money  institutions  can  be 
brought  about  and  made  sure  by  law.  Least  of  all  can 
we  make  it  sure  by  a  law  requiring  that  a  safety  fund, 
bearing  a  definite  ratio  to  the  total  of  demand  liabiUties 
at  the  time,  shall  be  deposited  at  the  Reichsbank.  So 
far  as  the  Reichsbank  is  concerned,  or  the  monetary 
drculation,  the  effect  of  this  would  be  simply  zero.  Any 
institution  that  had  occasion  to  make  up  its  required 
safety  fund  would  take  the  proper  amount  of  its  bill 
portfoUo  to  the  Reichsbank.  The  Reichsbank  lets  these 
Wlls  expire;    when  they  fall  due,  it  must  renew  them 
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directly  or  indirectly  by  accepting  other  bills,  with  the 
effect  that  the  portfolio  of  the  Reichsbank  is  permanently 
enlarged.  The  only  thing  that  might  be  subject  of  dis- 
pute is  whether  the  discounting  of  bills  by  hundreds  of 
banks  instead  of  by  the  Reichsbank  is  to  be  loolKd  upon 
as  a  system  economically  less  desirable. 

Would  the  security  of  the  bank  be  increased  even  in  a 
general  way?  The  safety  fund  is  of  course  a  fund  that 
can  not  be  got  at  offhand.  If  a  bank  wants  to  get  at  this 
safety  fund  it  has  to  enter  into  special  explanations  with 
the  Reichsbank.  Otherwise  this  safety  deposit  would  in 
large  measure  fail  to  fulfill  its  purpose.  Suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  provincial  institution  finds  itself  confronted 
with  this  question:  In  the  next  few  days  heavy  demands 
will  be  made  upon  us;  shall  we  go  and  ask  the  Reichs- 
bank for  the  use  of  our  safety  fund?  In  a  great  many 
cases  the  result  will  be  that  the  mere  discussion  of  the 
question  will  itself  create  in  the  public  an  attitude  of 
anxiety  and  distrust  toward  the  institution, 

Herr  von  Gamp  also  suggested  that  it  might  be  speci- 
fied that  a  certain  percentage  be  held  in  government  loans 
(I  assume  that  he  meant  to  include  loans  of  the  separate 
states  of  the  Empire),  because  these  loans  are  better 
adapted  than  bills  for  the  raising  of  money  when  needed. 
I  think,  gentlemen,  that  those  of  you  who  are  merchants 
will  question  this  statement,  except  as  applied  to  certain 
exceptional  cases.  When  I  have  a  bill  in  my  pocket  with 
sufficiently  well-known  and  unimpeachable  signatures,  I 
have  an  absolute  assurance  of  receiving  money  in  six  weeks 
or  twelve  weeks.  Now,  if  times  are  hard  and  I  need 
money,  it  will  take  me  much  less  time  to  find  someone 
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who  will  buy  a  claim  that  will  soon  be  converted  into 
money  than  one  who  will  buy  a  paper  when  he  has  no 
means  of  judging  its  future  market  price  and  knows  that 
he  is  taking  a  risk.  In  the  case  of  such  a  bill  as  I  have 
described  the  question  of  the  rate  of  discount  is  absolutely 
the  only  thing  that  has  to  be  considered.  Herr  von  Gamp 
says  that  all  this  is  no  concern  of  the  general  public — if 
a  bill  is  handed  in,  the  Reichsbank  is  obliged  to  discount 
it;  but  if  a  government  obligation  is  offered  for  sale,  the 
Reichsbank  need  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Gentlemen, 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  had  better  say  anything  more 
on  this  subject.  The  effect  on  the  Reichsbank  is  exactly 
the  same  in  both  cases.  Herr  von  Gamp  always  makes 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  strange  assumption — that  in 
Germany  large  numbers  of  people  go  about  with  10,000  or 
30,000  marks  in  their  pockets  which  they  have  no  intention 
of  using  at  an  early  date.  I  have  very  seldom  come  across 
these  people.  Of  course  there  are  people  here  and  there 
who  are  occasionally  found  to  have  kept  very  considerable 
amounts  of  cash  in  their  old  stockings.  But  these  are 
certainly  not  cases  to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  bills  or  government  loans.  But  let  us  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  that  an  investment  in  government  loans 
were  legally  required.  In  point  of  security  certainly  an 
excellent  arrai^;ement;  but  here,  too,  if  you  think  of  how 
the  law  is  to  be  formulated  and  how  it  is  to  be  carried  out, 
you  will  at  once  come  up  against  the  drawback  that  has 
already  been  pointed  out.  If  the  thing  is  to  be  of  any 
use,  it  will  not  be  enough  to  prescribe  that  a  certain  pro- 
portion be  held  in  government  loans,  for  of  course  this 
paper  will  have  to  be  deposited  in  a  safe  place.     If  you 
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do  not  make  this  provision,  you  must  expect  to  find, when 
at  some  future  time  you  look  to  see  whether  these  holdings 
are  on  hand,  that  in  a  great  many  cases  they  are  no  longer 
at  the  institutions  in  question,  but  are  at  some  larger 
bank  that  acts  as  a  reservoir  from  which  the  smaller  banks 
can  draw.  Well,  then,  the  holdings  must  be  deposited 
somewhere.  If  they  are  so  deposited,  the  question  natur- 
ally arises,  What  happens  in  case  of  need?  Herr  von 
Gamp  is  surely  not  thinking  only  of  those  cases  in  which 
a  bank  has  sttspended  payments  and  in  which  as  a  matter 
of  course  these  holdings  would  furnish  a  definite  security 
for  all  depositors.  Surely,  in  order  to  protect  the  credit 
and  fluidity  of  the  bfink  he  will  wish  to  make  sure  of  its 
having  these  reserve  holdings  at  its  disposal  in  case  of 
need,  without  rigmarole  and  without  uncertainty.  I  come 
now  to  the  point  I  referred  to  above.  Here  you  at  once 
create  a  danger  for  the  bank.  If  the  bank  goes  to  the 
Seehandlung  or  the  Reichsbank,  or  whatever  other  insti- 
tution you  have  fixed  upon  for  this  function — goes  and 
demands  the  money  it  has  deposited,  negotiations  must  be 
entered  into,  and  the  same  thing  will  happen  that  I  spoke 
of  above  in  connection  with  the  disposal  of  the  safety  fund 
at  the  Reichsbank.  Either  there  will  be  a  run  on  the 
bank  because  it  was  not  aware  a  day  or  two  beforehand 
of  the  danger  that  threatened  it  (otherwise  it  will  have 
the  outward  appearance  of  being  prepared) ;  or  else  it  is 
aiLxious  and  foresees  the  danger  and  begins  n^otiations 
with  the  depositary  in  question  in  order  to  obtain  the 
securities  it  has  deposited,  in  which  case  the  nunor  at  once 
arises  that  the  bank  Is  in  difficulties.  Through  this  nunor 
you  will  bring  about  that  very  run  on  the  bank  which  your 
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measure  was  designed  to  prevent;  only  the  run  will  be 
more  serious,  and  sometimes  the  bank  will  suspend  pay- 
ment, and  the  ^depositors  will  be  in  danger  of  loss. 

I  think  that  in  this  division  of  the  subject  we  should 
confine  ourselves  strictly  to  the  consideration  of  such 
legislative  measures  as  are  feasible  and  suited  to  the 
purpose.  I  have  said  what  I  cotUd  on  these  lines.  As  for 
what  it  is  possible  and  advisable  for  us  to  do,  apart  from 
legislative  measures,  we  shall  come  back  to  that  later 
on,  and  we  shall  then  consider  the  various  proposab 
and  su^estions.  And  I  take  my  stand  firmly  on  the 
ground  that  if  we  have  any  opportimity  of  this  kind — 
even  if  there  is  only  the  slightest  chance  for  an  improve- 
ment— we  ought  by  all  means  to  make  every  effort  to 
contribute  toward  any  such  improvement. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  do  you  wish  to  continue 
the  sitting  ?  Count  Kanttz  is  also  on  the  program  for 
to-day. 

[Motion  to  adjourn.] 

Count  Kanitz.  Your  Excellency,  I  beg  that  my  speech 
be  put  off  till  to-morrow. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  will  close  the  meeting  for  to- 
day, and  request  you  to  assemble  to-morrow  at  lo 
o'clock, 

[Close  of  session,  5.44  p.  m.] 
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Wednesday,  November  24,  1909 — 10.45  a.  m. 

The  Chairman,  Wirklicher  Geheimer  Rat  Havenstein, 
President  of  the  Reichsbank  direktorium.  Gentlemen, 
we  shall  take  up  our  discussion  where  we  left  it  yester- 
day, and  I  give  the  floor  first  to  Count  Katutz. 

Count  Kanitz.  There  are  two  principal  reasons,  to 
my  mind,  for  answering  in  the  affirmative  the  question 
of  whether  the  safety  of  deposits  and  savings  is  a  matter 
for  public  concern.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  unquestion- 
ably a  matter  of  interest  to  the  community  that  the 
deposits,  the  hard-earned  savings,  of  the  man  of  small 
means  should  be  protected  against  careless  or  fraudulent 
use.  Misfortunes  of  this  kind,  though  lately,  to  be  sure, 
of  rare  occurrence,  were  formerly  quite  frequent.  Fif- 
teen or  sixteen  years  ago  there  was  a  case  in  Berlin 
where  two  great  banking  houses  went  into  bankruptcy, 
and  coimtless  depositors,  especially  the  lesser  ones,  lost 
their  money.  These  happenings  were  the  occasion  of 
the  Boutse  Inquiry  Commission,  which  met  at  that 
time,  and  held  its  meetings  for  two  years  in  these  very 
_  rooms,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  worthy  predeces- 
sor of  our  present  Reichsbank  president,  I  am  just 
now  the  only  person  here  who  was  a  member  of  that 
commission;  Herr  Geheimrat  von  Gamp  has  not  yet 
arrived.  Even  at  that  time  the  chief  problem  before  us 
was  how  distressing  occurrences  of  this  kind  might  in 
future  be  prevented;  but  we  could  not  at  that  time  make 
any  attempt  at  a  law  regulating  deposits;  the  possibility 
of  doing  so  was  always  dismissed  and  regarded  as  a  last 
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resort,  and  the  final  result  of  our  deliberations  was  the 
bourse  law  of  1896, 

Gentlemen,  the  bourse  law  does  not  concern  us  here, 
but  some  of  the  speakers,  especially  Herr  Wachler  and 
HeiT  Mommsen,  spoke  of  it  yesterday  and  laid  special 
stress  upon  the  harm  it  has  done.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  you  will  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  sub- 
ject, since  I  was  not  without  some  share  in  the  drafting 
of  it. 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  agree  with  Herr  Mommsen  in 
thinking  that  the  bourse  law  has  forced  our  money  into 
other  countries.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  in  the  whole  history  of  the  German  boiuse 
there  has  been  no  such  flourishing  period  as  that  of  this 
very  bourse  law.  If  it  were  true  that  the  bourse  law 
has  had  the  result  of  sending  our  money  into  other 
countries,  then  this  money  would  now  be  flowing  back, 
and  the  German  bourse  would  be  better  off  than  it  is. 
All  that  is  now  left  of  the  work  we  did  then,  all  that  is 
left  of  the  whole  bourse  law,  is  simply  the  Staatkom- 
missarius.     [Laughter.] 

So  much,  gentlemen,  for  the  bourse  law. 

Gentlemen,  I  come  now  to  my  second  reason  for  believ- 
ing in  the  necessity  of  a  legislative  measure  to  secure 
the  safety  of  deposits  for  the  community.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  good  thing  that  many  capitalists,  large  and  small, 
should  intrust  their  fortunes  to  banks  and  bankers 
that  promise  high  rates  of  interest,  and  should  thus  be 
prevented  from  investing  their  money  in  paper  that  is 
safe,  even  though  the  rate  of  interest  be  lower.  The 
low  market  prices  of  our  imperial  and  state  loans,  and 
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of  obligations  incurred  by  our  provinces,  districts,  and 
cities,  are  in  my  opinion  due  in  part,  though  not  of 
course  altogether,  to  the  fact  that  a  great  many  small 
capitalists  are  persuaded  to  invest  their  money  in  banks 
that  offer  high  rates  of  interest.  In  this  way  the  demand 
for  safe  paper  b  considerably  decreased.  Herr  Oberber- 
grat  Wachler  said  yesterday  that  in  agricultural  districts 
the  need  of  credit  is  ftdly  satisfied  even  as  matters  now 
stand;  I  should  like  to  remind  him  that  in  Prussia  3K 
per  cent  mortgage  debentures  stand  on  an  average  at  91 
or  92.  The  agricultural  landowner,  tho-efore,  gives  up 
the  best  part  of  his  credit,  the  surest  things  in  his  land 
holdings,  in  cn'der  to  obtain  a  loan  on  which  he  loses  at 
the  outset  8  or  9  per  cent.  This  being  so,  I  doubt 
whether  the  agriculturist's  need  of   credit  is  altogether 


It  was  stated  yesterday,  especially  by  Herr  Geheimrat 
von  Gamp,  that  a  distinction  must  be  made  between 
savings  banks  and  cooperative  institutions  (Genossen- 
sdiaften)  on  the  one  hand  and  the  regular  banks  on  the 
other.  Hiat  b  true;  public  savings  banks  are  as  a  rule 
on  a  sound  foundation,  being  backed  by  the  whole 
resources  of  the  district,  the  province,  or  the  city,  so  that 
one  may  regard  them  as  absolutely  safe,  and  I  believe 
the  cooperative  institutions  are  also  perfectly  safe.  A 
distinction  may  properly  be  made,  therefore,  between 
the  treatment  of  the  regular  banks  and  the  treatment  of 
the  savings  banks  and  cooperative  institutions. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  no  distinction  need  be 
made  between  savings  and  deposits.  I  see  no  reason  for 
treating  them  differently.     What  are  savii^  anyway,  as 
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distinguished  from  deposits?  Whether  the  little  I 
man  or  the  working  man  has  carefully  saved  up  his 
hundred  marks  or  has  won  them  in  a  lottery  (in  whicb 
case  they  certainly  are  not  savings),  it  comes  to  the  same 
thing  in  the  end — in  either  case  it  is  to  the  man's  interest 
to  have  his  deposit  safely  placed. 

I  come  now  to  the  question  of  fluidity,  on  which  some 
of  yesterday's  speakers  laid  special  stress.  I  do  not  in 
the  least  underrate  the  importance  of  this  point,  but  I 
think  that  here  tOo  we  ought  to  proceed  with  caution. 
lliose  institutions  which  have  invested  their  holdings 
chiefly  in  mortgages  will  be  obliged  to  stipulate  for  longer 
notice  since,  as  you  know,  it  is  customary  to  make  mort- 
g^es  calling  for  a  three  months'  or  six  months'  notice; 
and  when  an  institution  finds  itself  in  the  situation  of 
having  to  pay  back  a  large  deposit  within  a  very  short 
time — to  pay  back  money  that  it  has  invested  in  mort- 
gages, it  may  fall  into  difficulties.  I  think,  therdore, 
that  this,  too,  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  public.  The 
mortgage  business  ought  not  to  suffer  injury.  We  have 
here  a  matter  that  concerns  not  only  country  real  estate, 
but  city  real  estate  as  well.  The  city  savings  banks,  as 
you  all  know,  prefer  to  invest  in  city  mortg^es,  and  I 
should  expect  injurious  consequences  to  both  country 
and  city  real  estate  if  this  negotiation  of  mortgages 
through  savings  banks  and  Genossenschaften  were  in  any 
way  interfered  with. 

I  lay  no  special  stress,  then,  on  the  question  of  fluidity. 
The  man  who  brings  his  money  to  the  savings  bant 
knows,  to  start  with,  that  he  can  not  get  it  out  again  very 
quickly.    I  am   inclined  to  think,  therefore,   that  we 
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should  not  lay  very  much  emphasis  upon  the  question  of 
fluidity. 

As  for  the  question  of  checks,  Heir  Mommsen,  as  well 
as  Doctor  Weber,  said  yesterday  that  the  check  busi- 
ness was  not  of  the  slightest  use  to  the  great  banks. 
I  am  extremely  sorry  that  Herr  Kaempf  b  not  here. 
Doctor  Weber  knows,  he  having  been  in  the  Reichstag, 
that  Herr  Kaempf  advocated  the  check  law  and  the 
estabtishment  of  the  check  system  with  the  greatest  zeal — 
not  only  because  Herr  Kaempf  himself  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Berlin  Kaufmannschaft  [Merchants'  Guild]  but  simply 
on  public  grounds,  since  he  believes  that  the  check  system 
and  the  check  law  would  considerably  facilitate  the  whole 
of  our  financial  and  mercantile  business.  If  that  is  so — 
and  I  think  I  must  agree  with  Herr  Kaempf — I  should 
think  that  the  great  banks,  too,  would  derive  no  harm,  but 
even  a  certain  advantage,  from  the  check  system,  just  as 
from  any  other  means  of  facilitating  and  simplifying  the 
operations  of  finance  and  trade.  I  can  not,  therefore, 
agree  without  reservation  to  what  was  said  on  this  subject 
by  the  gentlemen  who  spoke  of  it  yesterday.  Moreover,  I 
do  not  think  we  are  here  called  upon  to  examine  very  closely 
the  workings  of  the  check  system ;  the  check  law  is  already 
in  existence  and  is  not  to  be  changed  in  a  moment. 

A  good  deal  of  consideration  was  given  yesterday  to 
the  relations  of  our  great  industrial  concerns  to  our  great 
banks.  Herr  Gontard  deplored,  and  to  my  mind  rightly 
deplored,  the  excessive  dependence  of  otu'  industries  upon 
the  great  banks.  Doctor  Weber,  on  the  other  hand, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  increase  in  population 
has  given  rise  to  an  enormous  increase  of  activity  in  our 
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industrial  world,  and  that  if,  in  spite  of  the  tremendous 
increase  in  population,  it  is  true  not  only  that  our  indus- 
tries have  been  fully  equal  to  the  occasion,  but  that  our 
whole  standard  of  living  has  actually  risen  to  a  higher 
plane,  these  developments  are  to  be  attributed  primarily 
to  the  fertilizing  activity  of  the  great  banks,  by  which  he 
meant,  of  com-se,  only  their  fertilization  of  the  great 
industries.  In  a  certain  sense  I  admit  this  is  so;  I  fully 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  great  banks  furnish  the  great 
industries  with  the  necessary  capital;  for  it  goes  without 
saying  that,  when  the  industries  are  obliged  to  supply 
the  wants  of  a  rapidly  growing  community,  they  must 
expand.  For  this  expansion  money  is  necessary,  and 
this  money  must  be  obtained  throi^h  the  medium  of  the 
banks.  Much  as  I  sympathize,  therefore,  with  Hen 
Gontard,  I  must  admit  that  the  attitude  of  Doctor  Weber 
has  a  certain  justification.  We  can  not  dispense  with 
the  activity  of  the  great  banks  in  supplying  the  industries 
always  and  everywhere  with  the  necessary  funds.  I 
merely  deplore  the  difficulty  we  shall  have  in  keepii^ 
this  dependence  within  bounds.  Gentlemen,  it  is  nowa- 
days absolutely  impossible  for  our  imperial  loans,  our 
state  loans,  our  safest  papers  and  bonds,  to  be  bro;^ht 
upon  the  market  without  the  mediation  of  the  banb. 
Unhappily,  therefore,  it  would  be  no  simple  matter  for 
the  industries  to  escape  from  their  dependence  on  the 
great  banks.  I  should  be  very  grateful  to  Herr  Gontard 
if  he  would  some  time  explain  how  this  relation  of  depend- 
ence could  be  modified  to  its  betterment. 

Gentlemen,  we  were  told  yesterday — and  that  by  Herr 
Roland-Lticke    himself — ^that    our    industries    are    most 
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likely  on  the  eve  of  hard  times;  he  spoke  of  England  and 
the  new  elections  that  may  take  place  there,  at  which 
the  English  people  will  have  to  decide  whether  to  keep 
up  free  trade  or  to  adopt  a  protective  system  such  as 
other  countries  have.  Herr  Roland-Lucke  m^ht  have 
referred  also  to  America  and  the  Payne  tariff.  ["Quite 
true."]  But  as  for  England,  we  shall  probably  have  to 
consider  that  question  very  carefully  in  the  Reichstag  in 
the  next  few  weeks;  we  shall  then  have  to  take  up  the 
question  of  the  extension  of  the  provisional  commercial 
agreement  with  England.  For  my  part,  whenever  this 
provisional  agreement  has  been  extended,  I  have  been 
unreservedly  in  favor  of  it.  And  in  the  economic  com- 
mittee, in  which  I  always  had  this  matter  to  report  on, 
I  advocated  the  simple  extension  of  the  agreement. 
Herr  Roland-Lticke  is  perfectly  right  when  he  says  that 
the  present  situation  is  a  very  good  thing  for  our  indus- 
tries if  the  English  free-trade  system  is  retained.  But, 
gentlemen,  I  am  afraid  that  system  will  not  be  retained 
much  longer.  Whether  there  is  a  general  election  in 
England  or  not,  the  English  are  at  any  rate  finding  out 
that  the  present  system  can  not  be  kept  up,  that  England 
can  not  remain  a  free-trade  country  when  almost  all  the 
other  coimtiies  of  the  world  have  gone  over  to  the  pro- 
tective system.  Gentlemen,  the  state  of  affairs  in  Eng- 
land seems  to  be  in  many  ways  desperate.  The  number 
of  the  unemployed  is  already  reaching  the  hundred  thou- 
sands, and  Englishmen  are  natinally  asking,  Why  are 
these  h^md^eds  of  thousands  running  around  without 
work  ?  The  millions  of  English  laborers  who  used  to  find 
employment  in  farming  are  now  without  a  trade  and  are 
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being  driven  to  emigration.  Even  the  Englishman  must 
see  that  this  situation  can  not  go  on;  I  think,  therefore, 
that  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  that  Et^land  should 
adopt  a  protective  system — a  very  moderate  one  to  start 
with,  of  course. 

Gentlemen,  it  was  said  yesterday  that  we  should  take 
care  that  we  do  not  revert  to  the  condition  of  a  purely 
agricultural  country.  What  is  meant  by  a  purely  agri- 
cultural country?  Let  me  remind  you  of  the  saying  of 
England's  greatest  political  economist,  Adam  Smith— 
the  home  market  is  the  best  market.  England  has  injured 
her  home  market;  she  has  absolutely  cast  aside  the  teach- 
ing of  her  greatest  political  economist;  now  she  is  taking 
the  consequences,  and  at  last  she  is  beginning  to  perceive 
that  the  home  market  is  the  best  market. 

And  as  for  us,  gentlemen,  I  think  that,  in  view  of  the 
possible  injurious  consequences  that  threaten  us  from 
England's  adoption  of  a  protective  system  and  from  the 
Payne  tariff,  we  should  make  it  our  business  to  increase 
the  purchasing  power  of  our  own  people  and  to  improve 
the  home  market.  This  is  the  easiest  way  of  enabling  our 
industries  to  look  with  equanimity  updn  the  possible 
diminution  of  their  exports. 

Doctor  Weber  also  expressed  an  opinion  with  which  I 
can  not  but  agree;  he  said  that  in  Germany  the  creation 
of  capital  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the 
population.  That  is  true,  but  it  remains  for  us  to  ask 
why  it  is.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  here  in  Germany 
too  large  a  fraction  of  the  values  that  are  created  by  the 
national  labor  are  absorbed  by  taxes  and  expended  in 
unproductive  activities;  I  believe  that  the  weight  of  taxes  ' 
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upon  the  German  people  is  too  heavy.  I  believe,  further- 
more, that  the  boundless  projects  of  social  improvement 
that  we  undertake  must  also  militate  against  the  creation 
of  capital,  so  that  what  Doctor  Weber  said  on  this  point 
was  fully  justified.  I  think  that  the  enormous  burdens 
that  our  social  legislation  lays  upon  us,  especially  upon 
our  industrial  enterprises  (I  say  nothing  whatever  about 
agriculture) — I  think  these  burdens  are  certainly  a  factor 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  this  connection;  I  think  they 
are  directly  prejudicial  to  the  creation  of  capital. 

Finally,  gentlemen,  we  must,  after  all,  take  up  the 
question  of  what  is  to  be  done  about  it.  Most  of  the 
gentlemen  that  spoke  yesterday  will  not  hear  a  word  of 
any  legislative  measures  with  regard  to  the  deposit  sys- 
tem. Ah,  gentlemen,  but  the  question  can  not  be  dis- 
missed so  easily.  Let  me  remind  you  of  the  resolution 
passed  last  May  by  the  Reichstag,  asking  that  the 
imperial  chancellor  draw  up  a  bill  for  the  Reichstag  to 
consider.  You  know  the  resolution;  it  is  among  your 
printed  documents.  The  chancellor,  therefore,  will  have 
to  comply  with  this  decree  of  the  Reichstag  and  submit 
some  sort  of  bill;  the  question  then  arises.  Shall  we  declare 
at  the  outset  that  no  legislative  measures  of  this  kind  are 
worth  considering,  or  shall  we  make  some  suggestion  in 
the  matter  ?  GentJemen,  do  you  reaUze  that  this  resolution 
was  carried  in  the  Reichstag  by  a  very  large  majority  ? 
In  the  committee  the  vote  was  17  to  4,  and  in  the 
general  body  of  the  Reichstag  the  proportion  was  about 
the  same— only  the  Freisinnigen  and  the  Social  Demo- 
crats voted  against  it.  If  you  keep  this  in  mind,  you 
will  see  that  in  face  of  this  large  majority  the  chancellor 
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is  surely  obliged  to  submit  a  bill,  and  I  think  it  should 
be  our  task  to  shape  this  bill  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  con- 
form as  much  as  possible  to  the  interest  of  our  industries, 
and  also,  I  gladly  add,  to  that  of  the  banks. 

Now,  of  course,  if  we  are  to  make  any  preparations  at 
all  for  meeting  the  evils  that  undoubtedly  do  beset  us, 
the  simplest  way  of  doing  so  would  be  to  adopt  the  pro- 
posal made  yesterday  by  Herr  Singer,  and  revolutionize 
the  whole  order  of  society.  Then,  to  be  sure,  the  banks 
and  bankers  would  be  got  out  of  the  way;  then  we  should 
have  a  tabula  rasa;  then  there  could  be  no  more  talk  of 
abuses  in  the  banking  world.  But  I  should  prefer  not 
to  try  this  cure  h  la  Doktor  Eisenbari;  I  should  prefer  to 
reckon  with  the  facts  as  they  stand.  It  is  our  duty, 
gentlemen,  to  make  definite  proposals,  and  I  hope  we  are 
not  going  to  dismiss  this  duty  with  a  simple  negation. 

I  should  think  that  the  very  smallest  measure  we  could 
possibly  propose  would  be  that  the  balance  sheets  of  the 
banks  and  bankers  be  published.  In  fact,  the  Reichstag 
did  not  look  for  much  more  than  this,  since  it  knows 
very  well  how  dangerous  it  is  to  interfere  by  means  of 
legislation  with  the  independent  activity  of  the  banks. 
But  this  small  measure,  gentlemen,  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
lightly  dismissed.  To  be  sure,  I  do  not  expect  it  to  have 
very  far-reaching  consequences.  If  you  will  glance  over 
the  compilations  that  we  have  before  us  in  the  docu- 
ments— if  you  will  look  at  the  published  balance  sheets 
of  the  great  banks,  you  will  see  that  even  if  the  balance 
sheets  were  published  there  would  be  very  few  people 
among  the  general  public  who  would  know  how  to  read 
them.     Whatever  the  balance  sheets  may  contain,  the 
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general  public,  and  especially  the  great  number  of  small 
investors,  is  perfectly  helpless  when  confronted  with 
these  balance  sheets;  it  does  not  know  what  to  do  with 
them.  Only  here  and  there,  when  a  man  obtains  the 
advice  of  an  expert,  will  the  balance  sheets  occasionally 
be  of  some  use;  the  expert  may  say,  "Take  care;  I  do 
not  feel  quite  sm^  about  this."  Well,  then,  as  I  have  said, 
I  do  not  look  for  great  or  far-reaching  consequences  from 
this  measure.  But  this  is,  to  my  mind,  absolutely  the 
only  proposal  that  we  can  make.  I  do  not  think  that  a 
board  of  supervision  in  connection  with  the  publication 
of  the  balance  sheets  would  accomplish  much.  ["Very 
tnie."]  It  would  only  lead  to  a  further  enlargement  of 
our  already  overgrown  bureaucracy.  [' '  Very  true. ' ']  But, 
gentlemen,  I  know  of  no  other  proposal  we  can  make, 
and  I  therefore  entreat  you  to  set  your  approval  upon 
this  one,  so  that  we  may  not  disperse  without  having 
accomplished  anything  at  all.     ["Applause."] 

Doctor  Hbiligenstadt.  Gentlemen,  according  to  the 
TOhes  of  our  president,  our  discussion  should  in  the  first 
instance  pertain  to  the  general  aspect  of  the  question 
before  us.  Most  of  those  who  have  spoken  hitherto, 
like  the  gentleman  who  has  just  been  speaking,  have 
treated  it  chiefly  in  its  general  aspect;  but  I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  we  were  also  to  discuss  its 
more  strictly  economic  side.  I  think  tliat  many  questions 
may  come  up  that  can  not  be  settled  until  we  have  a 
fairly  thorough  grasp  of  the  technique  of  the  banking 
business  as  it  has  developed  in  Germany. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  concerned  myself  for  some  time 
with  questions  of  banking  theory  and  practice,  and  what 
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I  wish  to  tell  you  about  now  is  chiefly  the  impressions 
and  experiences  that  I  have  collected  in  my  twenty  years 
or  so  of  practical  activity  in  the  banking  business.  I 
refer  especially  to  observations  that  I  have  been  able  to 
make  in  the  post  that  I  now  occupy — observations  with 
regard  to  the  credit  system  of  the  Genossenschaften— 
which  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  credit  business  of 
the  great  banks,  the  boui^es,  and  the  general  money 
market. 

If,  before  going  into  the  question  in  detail,  I  were  to 
say  at  the  start  whether  I  consider  some  regulation  or 
ordering  of  the  deposit  system  to  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
pubhc,  I  should  have  to  reply  in  the  affirmative,  and 
indeed  you  will  not  expect  me  to  do  otherwise,  since  I 
have  already  expressed  myself  in  public  on  this  subject, 
I  believe  that  in  a  political  and  economic  system  such  as 
we  have  in  Germany  the  money  and  credit  system  is 
eminently  a  public  affair.  The  classes  that  are  directly 
affected  by  the  pubUc  money  and  credit  system  are 
becoming  larger  and  larger,  and  more  and  more  people 
have  an  interest  in  the  effective  handling  and  regulation 
of  this  system.  The  greater  the  concentration  in  industry 
and  in  the  whole  business  world  becomes,  the  more  prog- 
ress the  state  makes  in  this  direction  and  the  more  bureaus 
it  inaugurates,  the  more  necessary  will  it  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  to  have  adequate  banking  arrangements  for 
the  effective  maintenance  and  further  development  of 
economic  production. 

As  I  have  said,  I  regard  a  proper  organization  of  our 
money  and  credit  system  as  distinctly  a  public  matter— a 
matter  that  ought  constantly  to  be  submitted  to  public 
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criticism.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  think  that  in  this  sphere, 
in  which  the  activity  is  and  should  be  chiefly  that  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  there  ought  not  to  be  very  strenuous 
l^islative  interference  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided. 

It  would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  take  up  this  whole 
question  in  more  detail,  since  my  views  on  the  subject 
have  already  been  set  forth  in  an  article  that  appeared 
some  time  ago;  nor  have  I  found  any  reason  to  revise  my 
opinion  since  that  article  was  written — it  was  about  two 
years  ago.  In  particular  the  economic  developments  that 
have  since  then  taken  place  have  not  caused  me  to  change 
my  mind ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  that  what  has  happened 
in  the  money  and  credit  market  has  shown  my  view  to  be 
justified. 

Gentlemen,  under  this  same  general  question  there  is 
in  the  list  a  subsidiary  sentence  (sec.  i.  No.  2),  in  which 
the  commission  is  asked  to  express  an  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  safety  and  fluidity  of  the  investments  of  deposits 
and  savings.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  consider,  in 
my  opinion,  not  only  savings  and  deposits,  but  also^as 
appears  from  the  monograph  before  us,  which  I  must  say 
has  made  a  very  deep  impression  upon  me — the  so-called 
CTedits.  On  page  27  it  is  stated  that  the  credits  are  no 
less  important  than  the  deposits.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  credits,  pure  and  simple,  have  a  much  more  important 
bearing  on  the  public  interest  than  the  deposits,  especially 
than  the  savings  deposits,  which  to  my  mind  do  not 
properly  fall  within  the  limits  of  our  discussion. 

This  section  speaks  of  the  safety  and  fluidity  of  invest- 
ments. Much  more  important  to  my  mind  than  the  ques- 
tion of  the  safety  and  fluidity  of  deposit  moneys  is  the 
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question  of  what  part  the  so-called  outside  moneys  shall 
play  in  the  general  economic  life  of  the  country,  in  our 
whole  system  of  production.  Gentlemen,  as  for  the  safety 
of  deposits  and  savings,  I  have  already  had  occasion  earlier 
in  the  summer,  at  a  convention  of  agricultural  Genossen- 
schaften,  to  observe  that,  on  the  whole,  no  fault  can  be 
foimd  as  to  the  safety  of  the  deposit  moneys,  and  that  the 
criticism  that  is  often  made  in  country  circles,  especially 
in  communities  where  there  are  agricultural  Genossen- 
schaften,  of  the  use  made  of  deposit  moneys  by  the  banks 
and  money  institutions  is  not  altogether  well  founded. 
In  ray  opinion  we  should  not  draw  large  inferences  from 
single  cases.  There  is  no  safeguard  In  the  economic  world 
against  dishonesty  and  deceit.  I  do  not  approve  of  the 
severe  criticism  often  made  in  banking  circles  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Genossenschaften  when  some  one  of  these 
institutions  has  happened  to  go  into  bankruptcy,  and  I 
disapprove  just  as  much  of  a  hasty  criticism  of  the  banks. 
Surely  we  are  a  conscientious  people;  in  otu-  business 
circles,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  sound  conscience  and  a  true 
sense  of  duty  prevail,  and  we  may  depend  upon  it  that 
most  of  our  business  is  conducted  in  a  conscientious  way. 
As  for  the  fluidity  of  the  banks,  I  have  often  on  other 
occasions  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  pubhc  expression 
to  my  opinion  on  this  point.  On  the  whole,  I  agree  with 
the  view  expressed  some  time  ago  in  the  Bankarchiv  by 
Herr  Geheimrat  MOller.  Fluidity  consists  in  the  preser- 
vation of  a  certain  arithmetical  relation  between  assets 
and  liabiUties.  With  the  modem  organization  of  the 
money  and  credit  system  as  it  exists  in  Germany,  England, 
and  France,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  on  hand  an  actual 
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cash  cover  for  all  liabilities.  It  is  the  function  of  the 
credit  S}^em  to  convey  capital  to  the  places  where  it 
can  be  rendered  most  productive,  and  to  do  this  so  far  as 
possible  without  the  use  of  actual  cash.  The  vwhole 
money  and  credit  system  of  a  country  may  be  compared 
to  a  modem  suspension  bridge,  the  very  existence  of 
which  depends  on  its  holding  itself  together.  If  you  take 
out  a  single  portion  the  whole  thing  falls  to  pieces.  So 
it  is  with  the  modem  money  and  credit  system:  If  you 
take  away  one  link  from  the  chain  of  credit  connections 
the  whole  edifice  may  be  endangered.  Therefore  in  such 
cases  everything  depends  upon  our  at  once  repairing  the 
slightest  break  in  otu*  credit  system,  so  that  the  con- 
struction may  remain  an  organic  whole.  This  is  proved 
with  special  force  by  the  history  of  the  English  crises. 
The  history  of  the  Bank  of  England  may  serve  us  as  an 
example  to  show  that  in  critical  times  the  best  thing 
that  can  be  done  is  for  every  person  or  institution  con- 
cerned to  preach  tranquillity — each,  from  the  top  down- 
ward, affecting  in  this  way  those  lower  in  the  scale. 

I  do  not  by  any  means  wish  to  imply  that  what  is 
generally  designated  as  fluidity  is  really  unquestionably 
fluidity;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  that  this  is  a  matter 
that  constantly  requires  the  greatest  watchfulness  on 
the  part  of  those  concerned.  But,  gentlemen,  I  regard 
l^islative  interference  in  the  matter  as  impracticable, 
since  most  of  the  elements  in  the  case  are  not  subject  to 
control.  The  character  of  the  assets  in  a  balance  sheet 
can  be  judged — and  here  again  I  speak  from  my  own 
experience — only  by  one  who  has  himself  closely  exam- 
ined the  specific  investments.     What  is  needed  is  that 
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criticism  shotild  bring  about  a  general  understanding, 
accepted  by  all  as  binding,  as  to  what  shall  be  r^arded 
as  a  lower  limit  for  a  margin  of  safety.  For  this  reason  I 
consider  the  pubUcation  of  balance  sheets  a  matter  of 
urgent  necessity — and  publication  in  such  form  as  will  en- 
able the  financial  journals  to  give  thera  effective  criticism. 
Any  man  through  whose  hands  many  balance  sheets  have 
passed  knows  very  well  how  extremely  difficult  this  is. 
At  the  same  time,  publication  of  the  balance  sheets  and 
the  public  criticism  that  would  go  with  it  are  not  for 
this  reason  superfluous;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  all  the 
more  necessary,  since  they  will  educate  a  larger  and 
larger  public  in  matters  of  banking  practice  and  make 
them  more  competent  critics  than  they  have  generally 
been  hitherto — and  this,  again,  is  a  thing  which  I  am 
convinced  would  also  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  banks 
themselves. 

Gentlemen,  in  section  i,  No.  2a,  there  is  a  question 
about  the  nature  of  deposits  and  savings  and  their  rela- 
tions to  outside  moneys  in  general.  I  consider  this  to  be 
a  very  important  point. 

In  the  paper  before  us — and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  men- 
tion has  been  made  of  this  point  by  Herr  Geheimrat  Muller, 
of  the  Dresdner  Bank,  and  by  others  also — it  is  stated  that 
at  the  Dresdner  Bank,  and  I  think  also  at  the  Deutsche 
Bank,  those  moneys  are  designated  as  deposit  moneys 
which  are  paid  in  at  the  so-called  deposit  offices.  This  is 
a  pinrely  arbitrary  distinction.  The  accident  of  a  cus- 
tomer's coming  to  the  deposit  office  or  to  the  central  office 
determines  here  the  classification  of  the  moneys  that  are 
paid  in. 
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Now,  how  is  it  in  actual  practice  ?  A  customer — a.  man- 
ufacturer, for  instance,  living  on  the  Oranienstrasse,  which 
is  the  habitat  of  the  metal  industry — goes  to  the  near-by 
deposit  office.  Why  does  he  go  there  ?  Because  his  busi- 
ness is  small;  he  is  just  a  small  manufactturer  and  he  has 
xieed  of  the  bank  and  its  credit  only  within  certain  nar- 
row limits.  That  is  why  he  uses  the  deposit  office  that 
is  dose  at  hand.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  metal  firm, 
with  considerable  export  business,  will  go  to  the  central 
office,  which  can  also  manage  for  him  without  loss  of  time 
his  business  in  securities  and  the  collection  of  international 
claims.  In  both  cases  the  perstms  in  question  are  manu- 
facturers ;  the  economic  nature  of  their  business  is  the  same ; 
it  is  only  in  point  of  quantity  that  they  are  distinguished. 

An  exact  knowledge  of  the  character  of  moneys  depos- 
ited in  banks  is  often  of  great  importance.  I  have 
often  found  it  t6  be  of  great  importance  in  relation  to  my 
own  official  activities.  For  many  years  I  have  tried  to 
make  up  my  mind  as  to  what  is  the  distinctive  character 
of  the  so-called  outside  moneys  with  which  we  have  to 
do  in  the  credit  business.  My  chief  purpose  in  doing  this 
was  that  I  might  decide  to  what  uses  these  moneys  ought 
to  be  put.  I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  tell  you  now 
about  the  experiences  I  have  had  and  the  theories  I  have 
built  upon  them.  Of  course,  I  must  leave  it  to  your  own 
judgment  to  decide  whether  you  agree  or  not  with  what 
I  shall  say.  For  my  part  I  can  only  say  that  for  about 
ten  years  I  have  held  to  this  classification;  that  during 
this  time  I  have  passed  through  a  great  many  very  diffi- 
cult situations  in  the  conduct  of  my  official  business;  that 
in  the  %ht  of  this  theory  I  have  examined  many  ques- 
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tions  that  are  to-day  in  the  foreground  of  public  interest, 
and  that  in  my  opinion  this  theory  has  provided  me  with 
a  very  good  basis  for  the  answering  of  these  questions. 

In  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  outside  moneys,  it 
is  best,  I  think,  to  start  with  a  classification  that  is  based 
upon  the  nature  of  man's  economic  activity.  The  eco- 
nomic activity  of  men  has  two  poles,  production  and  ctm- 
sumption,  and  the  interests  of  producers  and  consumers 
often  conflict  with  each  other  to  a  very  great  degree. 
Now,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  classify  the  outside  moneys 
of  the  banks  according  as  they  have  their  origin  in  the 
ranks  of  producers  or  in  the  ranks  of  consumers,  then  I 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  adduce  many  considerations  that 
will  throw  Ught  upon  the  whole  situation. 

First,  gentlemen,  I  will  take  up  the  moneys  that  come 
from  the  ranks  of  what  are  called  the  constuners.  There 
is  now  everywhere  a  propaganda  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the 
check  system  for  the  making  of  deposits  by  the  class  of 
people  who  are  not  themselves  directly  engaged  on  their 
own  account  as  entrepreneurs  in  the  production  of  goods 
as  a  business.  The  number  of  people  in  this  class  is  con- 
stantly increasing  in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  large- 
scale  industries.  The  sums  in  question  are  extremely 
large;  I  need  only  remind  you  what  enormous  sums  the 
Prussian  Government  has  to  pay  out  in  salaries  four  times 
a  year.  Then  there  are  also  the  salaries  of  private  em- 
ployees and  officials.  Gentlemen,  the  primary  fact  about 
these  moneys  is  that  they  represent  the  means  by  which 
the  recipients  of  them  support  themselves  for  consider- 
able periods  of  time.  They  are  moneys  of  which  the  chief 
function  is  to  minister  to  consumption.     Whether  in  the 
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form  of  interest,  of  salaries,  or  of  professional  fees,  these 
consumption  moneys,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  constitute 
the  recompense  for  economically  valuable  services  of  all 
kinds.  Moreover,  in  many  instances  they  come  in  at  fairly 
regular  intervals  and  in  fairly  equal  amounts;  mostly,  too 
(and  this  is  a  very  important  point),  in  the  form  of  cash. 
This  last  fact  involves,  in  case  there  are  not  adequate 
banking  facilities,  the  frequent  withdrawal  of  large  amounts 
of  cash  from  economic  production.  This  cash — and  on 
this  point  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt — forms  a  part 
(A  the  national  working  capital,  as  to  the  necessity  of  which 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  national  production  there  can 
certainly  be  no  maimer  of  question. 

The  larger  these  sums  become  the  more  imperative 
it  is  that  they  be  conveyed  back  again  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  the  sphere  of  production.  This  is  to  the 
interest,  not  only  of  production,  but  of  the  whole  eco- 
nomic system.  Therefore  the  efforts  that  are  being  made 
by  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment to  persuade  their  oflBcials  to  open  deposit  accounts 
can  but  be  welcomed  as  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
economic  life  of  the  nation. 

I  might  discuss  the  matter  at  greater  length,  but  I 
think  that  all  that  was  necessary  just  now  was  to  offer 
this  basis  of  distinction.  I  should  like  to  add,  however, 
from  the  piu-ely  technical  standpoint  of  the  banker, 
that  these  moneys  actually  have  the  character  of  pure 
deposUum  irregttlare.  And  in  the  so-called  deposit  con- 
ditions, which  the  bankers  get  people  to  sign  when  they 
open  accounts,  there  is  from  a  technical  standpoint 
notlung  but  a  stipulation  about  a  depositum  irregtUare, 
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and,  apart  from  promises  of  interest,  about  which  I  shall 
speak  later  on,  there  are  no  subsidiary  stipulations  of 
any  kind.  And  technically  the  account  has  no  debit 
side,  but  only  a  credit  side.  If  any  loan  business  hap- 
pens to  come  up,  it  is  generally  treated  as  Konsumtiv- 
kredit,  which  is  entered  on  an  entirely  different  page, 
and  with  which  we  have  at  present  no  concern. 

To  be  sure,  the  private  individuals  who  engage  in 
speculations  occupy  a  peculiar  position.  My  view  of 
the  matter  is  that  since  speculation  creates  time-and- 
place  values,  it  is  in  so  far  a  part  of  production.  The 
accounts  of  professional  speculators,  therefore,  should 
unquestionably  be  treated  as  production  acounts,  whereas 
occasional  speculations  in  connection  with  the  manage- 
ment of  property  should  unquestionably  be  entered  on 
deposit  account. 

In  contradistinction  to  these  moneys  w?  have  the  de- 
posits of  all  such  persons  as  are  engaged,  on  their  own 
account,  as  entrepreneurs,  in  the  production  of  commodi- 
ties. The  moneys  that  come  in  in  this  way  are  the  proceeds 
of  productive  economic  enterprise.  They  are  distinguished 
from  those  that  come  from  the  consumer  and  nonentre- 
preneur  class  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not  often  come 
in  as  cash.  They  generally  come  in  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  way  of  the  discountit^  of  bills,  especially  in 
Germany,  where,  as  has  often  been  emphatically  pointed 
out  in  the  inquiry  commission,  the  discounting  of  bills 
plays  a  particularly  large  part.  That  these  moneys  are 
working  capital  is  an  incontestable  fact. 

Now,  gentlemen,  these  deposits  are  technically  known 
as    account-current    moneys    proper.     Their    deposit    is 
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made  on  the  basis  of  a  special  form  of  contract,  the 
accoimt-curr^t  contract,  which  is  distinguished  from 
the  contract  of  the  depositum  irregvlare  proper  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  fundamentally  connected  with  a  credit 
contract.  In  the  French  statement  of  the  terms  this 
point  is  made  particularly  explicit.  The  account-current 
contract  is  there  designated  as  "comptes  coin-ants  avec 
faculty  d'escompte,"  or  "d'avance."  Naturally,  there- 
fore, the  entrepreneur  account,  the  account-current 
account,  has  a  debit  side  also;  must  have  one.  For  it 
is  the  function  of  the  entrepreneur  to  unite  capital  and 
labor  in  productive  activity. 

In  another  respect  also  the  moneys  of  these  two  prove- 
nances are  somewhat  sharply  distinguished.  In  the 
case  of  moneys  paid  into  the  banks  by  consumers  it  is 
not  the  bank  that  performs  any  special  economic  function, 
any  special  service.  But  in  the  account-current  business, 
on  the  contrary,  the  bank  does  perform  a  special  eco- 
nomic function  in  giving  credit  to  the  man  that  has  an 
account;  in  this  case,  therefore,  it  is  not  only  the  right, 
but  even  the  duty,  of  the  bank  to  charge  a  commission. 
For  this  reason  the  account-current  account  is  naturally 
always  an  account  for  which  a  commission  is  exacted, 
whereas  the  deposit  account  is  an  accoimt  free  of  com- 
mission. And  this  rule  b  not  infringed  by  the  fact  that 
for  certain  reasons  some  account-current  accounts  are 
carried  on  that  are  said  to  be  free  of  commission — for 
example,  check  accounts.  These  apparent  exceptions 
are  merely  a  kind  of  account-current  account  entered  into 
by  business  people  who,  having  large  numbers  of  payments 
to  make,  wish  to  make  the  charges  on  these  ostensibly 
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less.  In  such  cases  the  bank  receives  its  commissioQ  in 
the  form  of  a  lower  rate  of  interest  paid  by  it. 

Gentlemen,  it  may  be  said  that  this  distinction  can  not 
be  made  in  practice,  but  I  Vie  not  think  this  objection 
can  hold.  One  can  determine  with  a  fair  degree  of  accu- 
racy whether  the  parties  in  -question  are  entrepreneurs — 
that  is,  business  men;  that  is,  producers — or  whether 
they  are,  as  I 'have  expressed  it,  consumers.  A  banker 
will  not  open  an  account  for  anyone  without  his  signing 
the  account-current  agreement  or  the  deposit  agreement. 
In  view  of  the  many  things  that  may  happen  in  trans- 
actions with  a  banker  this  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  a 
banker  would  be  neglecting  his  duty  if  he  did  not  require 
people  to  sign  their  names  to  some  such  agreement.  This 
being  so,  he  can  tell  whether  in  any  given  case  a  person 
is  actively  engaged  in  productive  business  or  whether  he 
receives  an  income  of  wages,  salary,  or  interest,  upon 
which  he  lives.  In  view  of  the  large  sums  here  involved, 
it  does  not  matter  if  a  small  mistake  occasionally  creeps 
in.  If  only  the  moneys  are  on  the  whole  rightly  classified, 
a  great  deal  will  have  been  accomplished. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  already  permitted  myself  to  remark 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  moneys  that  come  in  in  both 
these  kinds  of  accounts  have  the  character  of  economic 
working  capital;  but,  as  has  already  been  said  in  this 
bank  inquiry,  there  appear  also,  in  both  kinds  of  accounts, 
savings,  or,  as  Herr  Geheimrat  Lexis  calls  them,  savings 
deposits.  When  the  productive  activity  of  a  period  ends 
with  a  surplus  and  the  party  in  question  does  not  use 
this  surplus  in  his  business,  or  when  a  consumer  finds 
after  a  while  that  he  does  not  need  the  whole  amount  of 
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his  income  for  purposes  of  consumption,  then  these 
moneys  lose  the  character  of  workmg  capital.  They 
become  savings  capital  and  investment  capital,  and  it  is 
no  objection  to  this  view  that  these  moneys  are  thereupon 
also  invested,  that  they  find  a  fixed  investment.  But, 
gentlemen,  these  so-called  savings  deposits  on  deposit 
accounts  or  on  account-current  accoimts  are  distinguished 
in  this  way  from  savings  proper,  the  moneys  that  the 
little  people  keep  in  the  savings  banks.  In  the  former 
case  we  have  to  do  for  the  most  part  with  large  sums 
and  with  men  of  business  experience,  who,  as  soon  as 
they  come  to  look  over  the  condition  of  their  accotmt, 
will  decide  to  make  the  investment  it  makes  possible 
themselves.  This  is  an  important  criterion.  The  savings 
investments  (savings  deposits)  on  the  bank  accoimts  are 
the  final  result  of  some  economic  activity  or  of  a  process 
of  saving  in  consumption. 

The  savings  moneys  of  the  savings  institutions,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  a  very  different  character.  These  are  the 
moneys  of  httle  people.  These  savings  moneys  proper  are 
never,  or  at  least  very  seldom,  found  in  the  great  banks, 
though  of  course  it  occasionally  happens  that  a  sum  of 
money  of  this  kind  gets  into  a  great  bank  by  mistake,  and 
vice  versa.  The  places  in  which  they  are  chiefly  to  be  found 
are  the  Genossenschaften  and  the  savings  institutions, 
and  of  the  Genossenschaften  it  is  chiefly  the  rural  ones — 
and  this  is  a  point  I  wish  to  emphasize — at  which  the 
genuine  savings  of  httle  people  are  collected  to  a  great 
extent. 

Moreover,  these  moneys  are  collected  in  small  individual 
occupations.     Where  people  obtain  their  income  or  their 
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wages  at  very  short  intervals  they  can  easily  provide  for 
their  affairs  in  advance,  and  if  you  look  at  any  public 
savings  institution  you  will  see  that  people  go  and  make 
pa3'inents  on  the  day  on  which  they  receive  their  wages 
or  the  day  after.  In  this  way  the  savings  of  the  little 
people  possess  the  character  of  savings  capital,  not  in 
consequence  or  in  virtue  of  a  preceding  period  of  economic 
production,  but  because  they  have  from  the  very  first — 
from  the  time  of  their  being  deposited — ^the  character 
of  savings  capital,  and  because  they  have  from  the  very 
first  the  character  of  capital  that  can,  I  am  convinced, 
be  invested  in  permanent  form  without  fear  of  harm. 
That  this  investment,  however,  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  savings  capital  of  the  upper  varieties  of  savings 
deposits,  is  not  effected  by  the  saver  himself  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  case,  since  in  dealing  with  the  savings  of  the 
lower  varieties  there  is  no  question  of  any  but  very  small 
sums,  and  fiuther  because  the  people  concerned  are  per- 
sons unskilled  in  business  matters  or  completely  ignorant 
on  the  subject. 

It  was  therefore  by  a  natural  development  that  a 
special  organ  was  created  to  take  care  of  the  investment 
of  the  savings  of  these  little  people.  But  the  conse- 
quence of  this  is  that  the  arrangements  of  the  owner  of 
savings  moneys  and  those  of  the  organ  that  made  the 
investment  may  clash  with  each  other.  Practically  this 
may  come  about  when  the  depositor  withdraws  his  money 
in  order  to  make  a  different  investment.  For  this  reason, 
although  the  whole  nature  of  savings  moneys  is  that  of 
investment  capital  and  not  working  capital,  neverthe- 
less the  savings  banks  must  take  care  to  have  a  certain 
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fluidity.  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  that  the  deposits  of 
the  savings  banks  are  actually,  in  their  economic  aspect, 
to  be  looked  upon  as  demand  obligations,  moneys  that 
are  daily  falling  due,  but  they  are,  of  course,  such  in  the 
legal  sense,  since  they  may  be  called  for  without  notice. 
For  this  reason  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  criticising,  as 
severely  as  many  people  have  lately  done  in  public  chan- 
nels, the  conduct  of  the  savings  banks  in  seeking  to  invest 
the  greater  part  of  their  moneys  in  mortgage  loans.  If 
you  consider  what  it  is  that  the  small  customer  most 
often  thinks  of  in  connection  with  the  money  he  saves, 
you  will  find  that  he  is  very  frequently  saving  in  order 
that  he  may  some  day  be  able  to  purchase  a  little  piece 
of  ground.  The  land  hunger  of  the  little  people  is  pro- 
verbial; in  my  opinion  it  is  entirely  logical  for  the  savings 
bank  to  turn  to  that  kind  of  investment  which  the  little 
people  would  themselves  choose  if  they  had  command  of 
sufficiently  large  sums  of  money.  I  am  inclined  to  agree, 
therefore,  with  the  view  that  savings-bank  moneys  are 
essentially  economic  investment  capital,  and  that 
savings — that  is,  savings  in  the  Genossenschaften  and 
the  savings  banks — should  be  managed  on  entirely 
different  principles  from  deposit  and  account-current 
moneys,  which  in  my  opinion  are  working  capital. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  more  remark  about  savings  or 
outside  moneys  at  the  little  country  Genossenschaften, 
since  on  this  subject  mistaken  notions  are  very  common. 
If  you  will  only  try  to  realize  the  situation  in  country 
districts,  and  if  you  will  keep  in  mind  my  classification  of 
outside  moneys  into  production  moneys,  consumption 
moneys,  and  savings,  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
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that  in  the  country  there  are  as  a  general  thii^  no  depoat 
moneys  at  all,  properly  speaking,  that  if  there  are  any 
they  do  not  amount  to  anything  worth  considering,  and 
that  this  not  only  is  but  must  be  the  case.  For  in  the 
country  districts  there  are,  generally  speaking,  no  persons 
who  can  make  deposit  investments.  The  only  persons 
there  who  receive  salaries  are  the  minister  and  the  school- 
master and  sometimes,  perhaps,  a  doctor  and  a  head 
forester.  The  money  that  is  invested  in  the  country 
Genossenschaften  is  for  the  most  part,  therefore,  either 
account-current  money  coming  from  the  members  of  the 
association,  money  acqtiired  by  the  sale  of  agricultural 
products,  or  else  true  savings  deposits — deposits  from 
the  servants,  the  children,  and  the  farm  laborers. 

Gentlemen,  if  I  may  say  a  few  very  general  words  on 
the  subject  of  the  measures  that  have  been  suggested,  I  am, 
as  I  have  often  publicly  declared,  very  decidedly  opposed, 
for  the  present,  to  a  separation  of  deposit  banks  from 
general  banks.  I  consider  this  to  be  a  measure  which,  so 
far  as  the  present  time  is  concerned,  could  work  nothing 
but  harm  to  our  economic  development.  I  think  that  in 
this  matter  we  may  as  well  let  the  historical  development 
take  its  course,  and  I  believe  that  after  all  we  may  some 
day  have  deposit  banks.  I  do  not  think  that  the  time  for 
the  formation  of  deposit  banks  is  past;  on  the  contrary, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  may  yet  come. 

I  see  germs  of  the  development  of  pure  deposit  banks, 
for  example,  not  only  in  the  well-known  text-book  example 
of  the  Oldenburger  tmd  Osnabrticker  Bank,  but  also  and 
particularly  in  the  activity  of  many  Schulze-Delitzsch  co- 
operative institutions  (Genossenschaften)   in  small  and 
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middle  sized  cities.  A  large  number  of  these  cooperative 
institutiMis  will  certainly  develop  into  pure  deposit  banks 
so  efiBdently  conducted  that  no  faidt  can  be  found  with 
them  in  point  of  the  security  and  fluidity  of  their  invest- 
ment of  deposit  moneys.  In  the  same  way — and  here  I 
have  only  to  agree  with  the  expressions  of  opinion  that 
are  to  be  found  now  and  then  in  banking  journals — it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Deutsche  Bank  is  also,  perhaps, 
tendii^  more  and  more  to  become  a  pure  deposit  bank, 
as  the  Cr^t  Lyonnais  quite  consciously  is.  It  looks  as 
if  the  Deutsche  Bank  were  doing  much  less  business  than 

it  used  to  do  in  flotations,  especially  foreign  flotations 

A  Voice.  Wait  and  see. 

Doctor  Hbiligbnstadt.  At  least  this  is  the  impression 
received  by  the  general  public. 

I  think,  therefore,  gentlemen,  that  the  harm  that  might 
be  done  by  a  separation  into  deposit  banks  and  stock  banks 
would  be  greater  than  any  good  that  m^ht  come  of  it.  I 
should  therefore  regard  such  a  measure  as  objectionable. 
I  think  it  would  be  better  to  let  thii^  take  their  course. 
Nor  do  I  think  it  woidd  be  a  good  thing  to  estabhsh 
state  deposit  banks.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  the  matter 
in  det^.  I  will  merely  say  that  I  hardly  think  the  state 
deposit  banks  would  grind  much  grist,  and  I  think  that 
the  risks  involved  are  not  to  be  lightly  estimated. 

Furthermore,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  reintro- 
dudng  interest-bearing  deposits  at  the  Reicbsbank.  I 
have  often  expressed  myself  in  public  on  this  question. 
Even  supposing  that  there  are  no  legal  considerations 
gainst  it  and  that  the  Reichsbank  woiUd  be  acting 
entirely  within  the  sphere  of  its  legal  function  if  it^should 
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receive  interest-bearing  deposits,  I  still  think  that  in  times 
of.  rapid  chaise  in  the  condition  of  the  money  market, 
which  are  sure  to  recur,  they  would  greatly  increase  the 
difficulties  of  a  sound  banking  policy,  I  think  that  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  general  interest  it  would  be  much 
better  for  the  bank  to  carry  on  its  discount  pohcy  with  a 
free  hand,  without  being  influenced,  as  it  certainly  might 
be,  by  the  consideration  of  having  to  pay  interest  cm 
deposits.  It  is  possible,  in  my  opinion,  that  if  interest- 
bearing  deposits  were  again  introduced,  the  seeds  might 
be  sown  of  developments  that  would  put  the  Reichsbank 
in  danger. 

As  for  the  plan  of  changing  the  Seehandlung  into  a 
deposit  bank,  the  Prussian  minister  of  finance  spoke  of  it 
in  the  Prussian  Landtag,  and  declared  that  for  various 
reasons  he  was  opposed  to  it. 

It  has  also  been  su^ested  that  the  Preussische  Zentral- 
Genossenschaftskasse  be  assigned  the  functions  of  a  pure 
deposit  bank.  The  consequence  of  this  would  be  that  the 
Preussische  Zentral-Genossenschaftskasse  would  have  to 
institute  branch  offices  in  the  provinces,  and  this  is  a 
development  that  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  limits 
and  sphere  of  the  functions  that  are  assigned  to  the 
Preussische  Zentral-Genossenschaftskasse  in  the  law  by 
which  it  was  organized.  The  Preussische  Zentral-Genos- 
senschaftskasse can  not  estabhsh  branch  offices  in  the 
provinces,  because  the  business  it  may  carry  on  in  the 
provinces  is  restricted  by  law  to  transactions  with  Ver- 
bandsgenossenschalten,  that  manage  their  business  on 
their  own  responsibihty  and  on  their  own  initiative,  aa 
arrai^ement  which  is  certainly  much  more  in  the  interest 
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of  the  public  than  would  be  the  establishment  of  branch 
offices  in  the  provinces  by  the  Preussische  Zentral- 
Genossenschaftskasse. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  final  observation.  I  think 
that,  if  all  the  essential  factors  of  the  case  are  taken 
into  consideration,  we  may  some  time,  after  all,  estab- 
lish certain  regulations  which  will  csM  for  the  drawing  up 
and  publication  of  balance-sheets,  in  which  also  a  certain 
fixed  minimum  cash  cover  for  outside  moneys — but  in 
that  case  aU  such  moneys — will  be  prescribed,  and  in 
which  perhaps  the  extent  to  which  bills  may  be  accepted 
will  also  be  regulated — regulations,  however,  that  must 
be  so  carefully  constructed  that  they  will  take  account  of 
the  local  conditions  of  individual  banks,  and  of  the  man- 
ner of  their  historical  development.  I  think,  gentlemen, 
that  this  is  quite  practicable,  and  that  in  this  way  much 
would  be  accomplished  and  much  good  might  be  done. 

Doctor  Wagner.  Gentlemen,  the  list  of  questions  set 
for  us  to  answer  gives  first  and  chief  place — and  rightly 
so — to  the  question  whether  it  would  be  to  the  interest 
of  the  public  that  legislative  measures  be  adopted  with 
a  view  to  effecting  the  security  and  fluidity  of  the  invest- 
ment of  deposits  and  savings  in  credit  institutions, 
cooperative  institutions  (Genossenschaften),  and  savings 
institutions.  I  wish  first  of  all  to  say  that  in  my  opiniwi 
this  question,  taken  in  an  altogether  general  sense,  should 
be  answered  in  the  afiirmative,  and  I  shall  try  to  establish 
this  opinion  by  bringing  forward  a  number  of  consid- 
erations. 

Even  the  gentlemen  who  have  already  spoken,  who 
have  for  the  most  part  held  themselves  averse  to  any 
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such  plan,  must  admit  that  it  is  at  any  rate  an  open 
question,  and  it  is  precisely  one  of  the  duties  of  this 
commission  to  give  it  a  dose  and  careful  examinatitm. 
From  the  assertion,  therefore,  that  was  made  at  the  be- 
ginnmg  of  last  year's  sittings — namely,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  not  going  to  rush  headlong  into  a  separation 
of  deposit  banks  and  stock  banks — I  do  not  conclude 
that  it  is  not  oiu"  business  to  concern  ourselves  here  mth 
this  question.  The  Government  may  hold  this  view, 
but  any  number  of  considerations  may  conceivably 
come  up  which  may  convince  the  Government  that  this 
question  should  at  least  not  be  dismissed  at  the  very 
start  and  without  qualification.  For  my  part,  I  do  not 
answer  it  in  the  affirmative,  but  I  wish  to  persuade  you 
to  regard  it  as  an  open  question. 

Gentlemen,  when  I  look  at  the  matter  from  this  point 
of  view,  I  should  like  to  distinguish  between  two  kinds 
of  interests.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  private  inter- 
ests, above  all  the  interests  of  the  depositors,  which  are 
of  general  significance  and  may  be  regarded,  even  if  only 
to  a  slight  extent,  as  public  interests  (I  refer  especially 
to  the  interests  of  those  who  belong  to  the  small  and 
middle  capitaUst  classes) ;  in  the  second  place,  I  ask 
whether,  besides  these  interests,  which  are,  after  all,  those 
of  private  individuals,  the  question  does  not  involve 
also  a  large  and  general  public  interest? 

As  for  the  first  point,  it  is  to  my  mind  much  less  im- 
portant, but  it  must  of  course  be  con^dered.  It  will  be 
admitted  that  here  we  have  to  do  with  classes  of  people 
that  can  not  always  look  out  for  themselves;  that  we 
wish  to  see  them  conduct  their  economic  activities— 
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those  that  relate  to  consumption  as  well  as  those  that 
relate  to  production — in  an  eflfident  manner;  and  that 
we  wish  to  make  them  as  safe  as  possible  when  they  enter 
into  relations  with  a  bank.  In  this  oiatter  it  is  chiefly 
the  savings  banks  that  are  concerned,  and  no  one  has 
made  any  objection  to  the  &ct  that  in  the  conduct  of  the 
savings  banks  there  is  a  very  considerable  admixture — 
gradually  evolved,  it  is  true,  and  already  existing — 
of  legislation,  supervision,  and  administration.  Whether 
this  is  in  every  instance  of  the  right  character  is  another 
question. 

But  the  objection  is  made  that  in  the  case  of  the  other 
banks,  in  the  case  of  the  Kreditgenossenchaften,  and  above 
all  in  the  case  of  great  banks,  there  is  really  no  question  of 
great  danger  of  heavy  losses;  it  has  been  estimated  by 
several  people  how  small  the  losses  have  actually  been, 
taken  altogether.  I  am  willing  to  admit  this,  but  I  do 
not  consider  it  decisive.  It  is  poor  consolation  to  the 
small  depositor  to  be  told,  "You  have  lost  yoiu*  money, 
but  only  a  small  fraction  of  all  deposits  is  lost — this  time 
the  loss  happens  to  fall  upon  you."  The  man  on  whom  the 
loss  falls  will  in  point  of  fact  always  ask  himself  the  ques- 
tion, "  Was  everything  possible  done  for  my  safety  ?  "  And 
so  we  come  to  the  factor  of  guardianship,  which  we  can 
not  altogether  eliminate  from  our  modern  political  econ- 
omy unless  we  go  over  to  the  other  extreme  and  tell  each 
man  to  look  out  for  himself,  which  he  simply  can  not  do. 

It  has  been  urged  that  even  the  simple  statement  of  the 
balance  sheets  of  the  banks  would  be  understood  only  by 
a  few  people,  that  questions  of  qualitative  as  well  as  of 
quantitative  values  arise,   and  that  even   quantitative 
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statements  are  not  fully  comprehensible.  How,  indeed, 
can  one  expect  this  of  the  average  man  ?  And  in  this  class 
I  mean  to  include  the  whole  of  the  lower  classes  and  a 
large  part  of  the  middle  classes — all  those,  in  short, 
whether  ofiSdals  or  private  individuals,  who  can  not 
properly  look  out  for  themselves.  And  the  question 
then  arises,  "  How  can  we  take  care  of  them  ?  "  Here  we 
have,  then,  an  interest,  the  interest  of  security;  the 
people  should  be,  so  far  as  possible,  protected  from  losses, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  the  state  can  continue  to  maintain 
in  this  matter  an  attitude  of  unquahfied  negation.  It  is 
the  same  way  with  the  banks;  I  will  remind  you,  for 
example,  of  the  fact  that  in  the  interest  of  the  check 
system  efforts  have  rightly  been  made  in  government 
circles  and  by  our  highest  EfUthorities  to  induce  the 
officials  to  draw  their  salaries  so  far  as  possible  in  the 
form  of  drafts  on  the  banks,  etc.  If  this  comes  about,  it 
must  be  made  absolutely  certain  that  the  person  in  ques- 
tion shall  know  beyond  peradventure  that  the  amount 
represented  by  the  draft  will  not  only  be  paid  to  him 
sometime  in  cash — I  will  say  nothing  about  any  danger  in 
this  direction — but  that  he  can  get  that  cash  at  any  mo- 
ment. Here,  therefore,  lies  an  absolute  necessity  for  a 
certain  degree  of  fluidity  of  bank  investments;  for  a 
recommendation  Uke  this,  which  is  made  in  the  interest 
of  the  whole  money,  credit,  and  banking  system,  of  itself 
places  an  obhgation  on  the  government  not  to  disfni^ 
these  matters  offhand. 

Yesterday,  to  be  sure — unfortunately  I  was  unable  to 
be  here  yesterday  afternoon,  since  my  professional  duties 
keep  me  at  the   university   in    the   afternoons — it  was 
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mamtained,  especially  by  Heir  Geheimrat  Wachler,  that 
all  such  interference  is  either  useless  or  harmful. 

Everything  he  said  reminds  me  of  the  situation  thirty, 
fraty,  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  catchword  everywhere 
was,  "No  state  interference  in  matters  of  economics." 
That  was  the  principle  by  "which  free  trade  was  brought 
about  m  the  North  German  Confederation  and  afterward;: 
in  the  German  Empire — a  principle  which  has  long  been 
abandoned  in  theory,  and  has  by  this  time  been  abandoned 
in  practice  too.  We  have  seen  that  it  does  not  do  to 
tell  everyone  to  look  after  his  own  interests.  If,  then, 
and  in  so  far  as,  private  interests  are  here  at  stake,  the 
question  whether  in  the  public  interest  a  certain  amount 
of  legislative  control  should  not  be  permitted,  is  neverthe- 
less a  question  that  deserves  to  be  discussed. 

But  now  I  must  explain  just  what  I  mean  by  a  public 
interest.  Many  things  are  here  comprised — in  the  first 
place,  the  question  of  security,  and  not  tmly  the  question 
of  security  in  the  narrower  sense,  but  also  .the  question 
of  fluidity.  For  just  suppose  for  a  moment  that  a  great 
crisis  should  arise — and  I  think  our  business  world  does 
□ot  take  nearly  enough  account  of  this  possibiUty.  We 
Germans  especially  ought  to  remind  ourselves  over  and 
over  ^^ain  that  what  chiefly  should  concern  us  is  not 
economic  crises — in  fact,  we  have  not  lately  had  any 
really  big  economic  crises,  for  even  the  crisis  of  1907  is 
no  exception;  what  should  chiefly  concern  us  is  political 
crises.  It  is  with  these  we  must  reckon;  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time  positively  demand  it.  And  we 
do,  in  point  of  fact,  reckon  with  such  things,  since  we 
have  defenses  that  we  should  not  need  if  we  did  not 
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have  to  reckon  with  them.  We  reckon  with  them  also  in 
the  domain  of  banking  legislation,  of  the  Reichsbank,  etc; 
in  these  domains  there  are  far-reaching  legal  prescrip- 
tions, since  we  feel  that  conditions  here  in  Germany  caB 
for  greater  security  in  these  domains  than  is  demanded 
by  the  very  different  conditions  in  England,  for  example, 
or  in  the  United  States,  or — to  give  an  instance  of  a 
continental  country — in  France.  AH  this  is  simply  the 
result  of  our  historical  development  and  of  our  geograph- 
ical situation. 

I  think,  therefore,  gentlemen,  that  in  point  of  tact  a 
public  interest  is  here  involved,  and  that  otu'  credit  and 
banking  system  ought  to  afford  at  least  as  much  security 
and  fluidity  as  can  be  reasonably  expected  or  even  possibly 
attained.  It  goes  without  saying  that  absolute  security 
is  unattainable.  If  we  were  to  demand  absolute  security, 
we  should  have  to  give  up  the  credit  system  altogether; 
the  foremost  house  in  the  world  may  fail  under  some 
circumstances.  But  to  strive  for  the  very  best  and 
fullest  security  that  can  possibly  be  attained  is,  in  my 
opinion,  our  duty.  And  this  being  so,  the  question  again 
arises  whether  the  state  should  interfere  in  this  matter. 

Besides  cases  like  that  of  the  Leipziger  Bank  and  that 
of  the  Dresdner  Kreditanstalt,  there  have  been  cases 
like  that  of  the  great  bank  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
admittedly  in  a  situation  in  which  it  had  difficulty  in 
returning  deposits — a  situation  aggravated  perhaps  by  the 
Leipziger  Bank  affair;  at  any  rate,  the  fact  remains  that 
there  arose  a  small  economic  crisis,  and  that  help  had  to 
be  furnished,  partly  by  certain  other  banks,  which  had 
a  reciprocal  interest,  and  partly  by  the  Reicbsbank,  to 
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which,  after  all,  resort  is  had  in  such  cases.  The  gentle- 
men who  are  opposed  to  any  state  interference  must  in 
consistency  object  outright  to  help  from  the  Reicbsbank 
in  time  of  need.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  help  is 
accepted. 

The  following  consideration  is  another  argument  in 
favor  of  my  view  that  a  great  public  interest  is  involved 
in  this  matter — especially  in  the  attainment  of  a  real  and 
impregnable  security  for  our  so-called  stock  banks,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  deposit  banks,  and  for  all  similar  institu- 
tions. Just  imagine  what  an  effect  it  would  have  on 
foreign  countries  if  cases  like  that  of  the  Dresden  aftcur 
were  to  arise  here  in  Berlin,  if  it  should  be  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  some  bank  here  could  be  saved 
only  by  the  support  of  the  other  banks,  and  if  besides 
this  it  should  have  to  beg  for  special  help — and  this  is  a 
thing  that  could  not  be  kept  secret — from  the  Reichs- 
bank.  And  to  my  mind  these  are  possibilities  to  be 
reckoned  with.  But  even  leaving  them  out  of  accoimt, 
i  think  that  precisely  in  the  matter  of  fluidity  even  the 
great  banks,  to  judge  from  their  statements — and  I  can 
not  persuade  myself  that  this  has  been  successfully 
contradicted  by  anybody — even  the  great  banks  still 
leave  much  to  be  desired.  If  the  great  banks  have  only 
about  3  or  4  percent  of  all  their  assets  in  cash — and  even 
if  we  include  their  outstanding  credits  with  banks  and 
bankers,  it  woiUd  come  to  only  about  6  o*8  per  cent — well, 
tliat  certainly  isn't  very  much;  and  if  all  the  rest  of  the 
credit  banks  have  a  percentage  of  cash  even  lower  than 
this — only  2  or  3  per  cent,  that  is — I  do  not  think  that 
the  whole  outlook  is  a  particularly  cheerful  one. 
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Now  for  another  point:  What  will  be  the  result  of  the 
modern  development  of  the  deposit  system,  especially  as 
it  shows  itself  in  the  large  stock  batiks?  Larger  and 
larger  sums  are  bdngcollected.  It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
hundreds  of  millions;  it  is  a  matter  of  thousands  of  millions. 
This  money  comes  from  all  classes  of  the  community ;  the 
greater  part,  to  be  sure,  comes  from  the  so-called  pro- 
ducing classes  and  business  classes,  but  a  considerable 
part — though  it  is  hard  to  make  accurate  distinctions — 
comes  from  the  classes  that  President  Heiligenstadt  has 
comprised  under  the  name  of  consumption  classes.  All 
this  money  now  flows  into  these  banks,  and  how  is  it 
employed?  I  think  this  is  a  point  to  be  considered.  It 
is  employed,  as  has  often  been  remarked  by  others,  in  the 
great  business  transactions  effected  by  the  great  stock 
banks,  and  it  is  eminently  advantageous  to  manufactures 
and  mining  and  conducive  to  the  larger  undertakings  in 
these  departments.  To  be  sure,  in  a  way,  this  is  not 
undesirable — I  do  not  deny  that  it  is  even  in  a  way 
necessary — but  the  question  remains  whether  too  much* 
is  not  consigned  to  this  use,  and  whether  the  development 
in  this  direction  has'  not  consequently  been  too  rapid  and 
unrestrained. 

I  come  now  to  the  point  which  seems  to  me  in  many 
ways  the  most  important  of  all.  In  the  speeches  that 
were  made  yesterday  morning — I  think  especially  in  the 
speech  of  Herr  Oeheimrat  Wachler — reference  was  made 
to  an  utterance  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung.  The  Frank- 
furter Zeitung  said  that,  although  perhaps  nothing  could 
be  done  to  prevent  crises,  still  we  have  to  assume  that 
crises  are  the  result  of  an  incontinent  haste  to  acquire 
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wealth.  I  repeat  this  with  heartfelt  agreement;  here, 
to  my  mind,  lies  the  prime  fault.  I  think  that  a  certain 
up-and-down  movement  in  the  condition  of  business  is 
to  be  regarded  as  not  only  natural,  but  even  in  many  ways 
beneficial;  but  here,  too,  we  must  constantly  remind  our- 
selves that  we  must  keep  within  bounds.  Now  our  whole 
modern  tendency  in  this  matter  is  not  to  keep  within 
bonnds  at  all,  but  to  go  as  far  as  we  can.  As  soon  as 
some  particularly  favorable  opportunity  arises,  everyone 
rushes  in  to  exploit  it  first,  and  then  come  the  familiar 
stages  of  development;  first  proper  promotions  in  proper 
measure,  next  promotions  on  an  excessive  scale,  and 
then — even  to-day  it  is  so,  though  less  often  than  for- 
merly— come  many  kinds  of  promotions  that  are  alto- 
gether undesirable.  Thus  too  much  capital  is  in- 
vested. I  have  heard  something  to  this  effect  said  even 
by  men  of  the  industrial  classes.  They  themselves 
admit  that  at  any  favorable  moment  our  manufacturers, 
miners,  and  the  like  increase  their  investments  at  once  as 
much  as  they  possibly  can  so  as  to  make  them  yield 
enormous  profits.  In  a  way  this  is  perhaps  desirable  and 
necessary;  but  in  another  way  it  is  not  so  satisfactory, 
since  the  investors  are  acting  on  the  unsafe  hypothesis 
that  the  additional  investments  will  also  be  profitable. 
They  attract  workmen  and  for  a  time  pay  higher  wages, 
but  all  that  does  not  last  very  long. 

The  development  of  oiu*  stock-bank  system  is  in  my 
opinion  another  element  of  the  case,  since  undertakings 
of  this  kind  are  supported-in  large  measure  with  the 
means  furnished  by  the  large  sums  of  deposit  and  credit 
monesfs  that  are  concentr^ted  in  these  banks.     Indeed, 
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the  question  of  the  concentration  of  capital  is  a  very 
important  one,  and  there  is  a  growing  tendency  in  this 
direction.  The  rapidity  of  pace  pervading  our  business 
life,  necessitated  by  modem  technical  development, 
becomes  in  consequence  greater  and  greater,  stages  of 
development  succeed  each  other  more  and  more  quickly, 
and  the  reaction  is  therefore  inevitably  all  the  stronger. 
Of  course  the  reaction  affects  in  the  first  instance  those 
most  directly  concerned — people  of  the  entrepreneur 
class;  but  it  falls  most  heavily  upon  the  workingmen — 
the  workingmen,  who,  as  for  example,  in  the  Rhine 
country  and  Westphalia,  are  brought  into  the  industrial 
system  by  all  the  devices  of  modem  business,  and  who 
are  then  not  so  easy  to  get  rid  of;  the  workingmen, 
who  have  become  used  to  better  wages  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  and  are  then  either  employed  at 
reduced  wages  or  dismissed  altogether.  And  then  people 
wonder  that  there  should  be  discontent.  I  agree,  not 
indeed  with  the  socialist  agitators,  but  with  the  scien- 
tific socialists,  in  thinking  that  one  great  source  of  injiuy 
to  our  modern  economic  life  is  this  irregularity — or 
rather,  to  put  it  plainly,  this  anarchy — in  the  matter 
of  production. 

With  reference  to  the  paper  of  Herr  von  Wangenheim 
which  was  read  yesterday,  Herr  Mommsen  said  that 
he  preferred  not  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  an  insol- 
uble problem — that  of  the  prevention  of  crises.  Very  well, 
I  suppose  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  crises  altogether. 
Is  it  impossible  to  mitigate  them  ?  And  at  what  stage 
shoidd  they  be  mitigated  ?  *  Not  at  the  stage  of  the 
crisis   itself,  but  in   the  preceding  stage  of  excessive 
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exploitation  of  opportunities  and  of  excessive  growth  of 
speculation.  Retarding  weights  must  be  thrown  into 
the  scale,  and  it  is  precisely  here  that  the  action  of  the 
banks  is  called  for.  People  say:  "What  do  you  want  of 
the  banks  ?  They  can  not  be  held  to  blame ;  they  are  in 
the  business  for  profit,  and  they  want  to  make  money." 
Personal  elements  also  enter  in,  for  it  is  not  only  the 
shareholders  that  are  concerned,  but  also  the  directors, 
the  managers,  the  supervisory  council,  etc.  This  is  all 
natural  enough,  considering  the  weakness  of  human 
nature;  and  the  existing  system  of  commissions  is  also  a 
factor.  This  system  has  been  commended  on  the  ground 
that  in  a  measure  it  places  a  premium  on  men  of  eminent 
ability.  But  every  thing  is  directed  to  the  one  end  of 
getting  as  much  money  and  as  fast  as  possible.  In  the 
case  of  joint-stock  companies  the  gain  is  still  greater, 
when  there  is  a  gain,  since  not  only  do  the  dividends  rise 
by  I  or  2  per  cent  (that  is  indeed  only  a  trifle  for  the 
parties  concerned),  but  the  value  of  the  shares  itself 
goes  up,  so  that  there  is  also  a  gain  in  the  capital  itself. 
This  is  what  is  rightly  called  by  socialists  the  planless- 
ness  (rf  production.  We  can  not — and  here  I  must  take 
issue  with  Herr  Singer,  who,  as  I  am  told,  made  yester- 
day some  such  suggestion — we  can  not  cast  aside  our 
economic  system,  because  we  simply  can  not  carry  out 
the  sociahstic  economic  system,  not  because  we  do  not 
wish  to  but  because  we  can  not.  We  must,  then,  retain 
the  existing  economic  system,  but  we  must  do  whatever 
we  can  to  get  rid  of  its  imperfections,  or  at  least  to  lessen 
them,  for  imperfections  are  sme  to  exist  in  anything 
of  human  creation. 
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Wliat,  then,  pan  we  do  to  improve  the  general  situation 
and  to  prevent  disasters?  In  both  regards,  we  should, 
I  think,  direct  our  appeal  to  the  modem  stock  banks. 
The  developments  that  I  have  portrayed  are  encouraged 
by  them  in  too  feverish  a  manner.  If  it  be  said  that 
this  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  rapid  increase  of 
population  in  Germany,  I  reply  that  this  answer  will 
not  serve,  for  the  economic  development  does  not  keep 
pace  with  that  movement,  but  goes  feverishly  in  advance 
of  it.  We  have  been  going  too  far  in  all  sorts  of  ways  in 
this  age  of  otus;  it  would  be  no  misfortime  if  elements 
should  enter  into  our  economic  development  which 
would  exercise  some  restrainij^  influence  even  upon  this 
tendency.in  population.  I  can  not  go  into  this  question 
any  further — last  year,  too,  there  was  some  talk  about 
the  increase  in  the  population — ^but  it  remains  a  fact 
that  the  banks  play  a  part  in  this  matter,  and  therefore 
I  think  that  if  the  Frankfurter  Zeiiung  was  right  in  using 
the  words  "incontinent  haste  to  acquire  wealth,"  then 
it  is  time  that  we  devised  some  means  by  which  this 
incontinent  haste  may  be — not  got  rid  of,  since  that  is 
perhaps  impossible,  but  mitigated;  and  a  slowing  up  of 
the  pace  of  the  banks  is  one  of  the  things  that  are  necessary 

Now,  it  has  been  said  that  our  economic  advancement 
has  been  due  in  lai^e  measure  to  the  stock  banks.  To 
a  certain  extent  I  admit  this  is  so,  but  on  the  other  hand 
we  must  also  ask  to  see  the  reverse  side  of  this  great 
and  rapid  development.  Certainly  the  deposit  moneys 
have  been  contributory  factors  in  that  picture,  too.  I 
will  go  back  to  an  idea  that  I  advanced,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  in  the  course  of  last  year's  proceedings.    It 
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has  been  said  with  truth  in  England  that  the  taking  of 
interest-bearing  deposits  has  unfortunate  consequences; 
especially  the  large  joint  stock  banks  in  London,  which 
are  essentially  deposit  banks,  have  regulated  their  rate 
of  interest  on  deposits  to  some  extent  by  the  rate  of  the 
Bank  of  Ei^land,  as  indeed  ours  are  influenced  by 
the  rate  of  the  Reichsbank.  When  the  Reichsbank  rate 
rises,  the  rate  on  deposits  rises  also.  I  had  experience 
of  this  myself  recently — only  in  a  small  way,  you  under- 
stand— and  of  course  so  far  as  I  myself  am  concerned 
I  am  glad  of  it.  [Laughter.]  But  on  the  other  hand  one 
asks  oneself,  Are  the  larger  consequences  also  desirable? 

Mr.  ScHiNCKBL.  The  beneficiary  asks  this! 

Doctor  Wagnbr.  Yes,  in  this  case  it  is  the  beneficiary. 
Well,  then,  one  goes  further  and  one  says:  My  own  pri- 
vate satisfaction  in  receiving  now  i  per  cent,  or  half  of  one 
per  cent  more,  is  of  no  consequence;  the  important  thing 
is  what  part  it  plays  in  our  economics.  In  consequence 
of  the  higher  rates  of  interest,  more  money  comes  in,  and 
fewer  deposits  are  withdrawn,  and  throi^b  these  new 
funds  the  stock  bank  has  greater  resotu'ces  to  put  into 
the  market  to  promote  industrial  enterprise  directly  or 
indirectly,  either  by  furnishing  the  initial  funds  or  in 
some  other  way,  and  thus  to  stimulate  this  rapid — often 
too  rapid — economic  development.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  money  market  again  beomes  tighter,  and  above 
all  that  the  supply  of  cash  becomes  sihaller,  especially 
in  proportion  to  the  sums  that  should  be  covered  by  it. 
Thus  the  same  thing  happens  that  has  often  been  seen 
to  happen  in  the  history  of  the  Bank  of  England:  As 
soon  as  the  bank  rate  rises,  the  rate  of  interest  on  deposits 
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at  once  rises  also;  less  money  is  withdrawn  from  the  bank 
and  more  is  carried  to  it,  and  all  this  is  repeated  once 
and  twice,  and  so  the  development  may  go  still  further. 
But  the  consequence  is  that  the  whole  immoderately 
ex^gerated  boom,  though  it  lasts  loiter,  is  still  more 
immoderate,  and  the  reaction  is  all  the  greater. 

Therefore  I  think  we  should  ask  ourselves  whether,  if 
we  covld  devise  some  means  of  requiring  the  banks,  and 
especially  the  great  banks,  to  give  somewhat  lower  rates 
of  interest  on  such  occasions  and  thus  not  to  attract  so 
much  capital — whether,  I  say,  if  we  could  do  this,  it  would 
not  have  the  happy  result  of  making  the  banks  more 
careful  in  granting  credit  and  slower  in  their  procedure, 
so  that  right  here  in  the  preliminary  stage  of  the  crisis, 
when  the  boom  is  just  beginning,  retardii^  we^hts  will 
be  thrown  in.  And  if  the  banks  will  not  do  this  of  their 
own  accord — and  they  will  not,  for  competition  is  not 
the  thing  to  induce  them  to  do  it — then  surely  we  might 
at  least  consider  the  possibility  of  making  regulations; 
for  example,  the  requirement  of  a  certain  tnininuini 
amotmt  of  cash,  perhaps  including  credits  at  the  Reichs- 
bank,  or  should  it  be  exclusive  of  these?  I  will  at  once 
make  my  demand  rather  high;  there  should  be  a  cash 
reserve  of  lo  per  cent  against  all  demand  liabiUties.  The 
result  of  this  would  be  that  fewer  deposits  would  be  made  in 
the  bank,  since  the  rates  of  interest  would  have  to  be  lower. 

That  the  banks  would  perhaps  make  less  profit  in  this 
way  is  a  fact  of  very  minor  importance  from  the  general 
economic  standpoint.  That  the  banks,  like  any  other 
joint  stock  companies,  shEill  make  their  paid-in  capital 
safe — that  is,  shall  be  so  placed  that  their  stock  shall  not 
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be  below  par — this,  to  be  sure,  is  an  economic  benefit  to 
the  whole  community,  since  it  is  the  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  the  investment  of  the  necessary  capital  in  the 
companies.  But  that  the  banks  should  receive  on  the 
average  higher  dividends  than  those  required  to  keep 
their  stock  at  par,  is  only  an  advant£^e  to  the  bank 
and  to  the  shareholders;  it  is  an  advantage  to  certain 
individuals,  but  it  is  no  advantage  whatever  to  the  (x>untry 
at  large.  [Contradiction.]  It  is  not  of  the  slightest 
benefit  to  the  community  that  a  bank  share  should  yield 
avoage  dividends  of,  say,  5,  6,  or  8  per  cent,  or  more — 
should  consequently  stand  so  and  so  much  above  par. 
Such  high  value  of  the  shares  may,  it  is  true,  be  caused 
by  a  big  surplus,  and  in  so  far  as  this  is  the  case,  it  is 
justifiable;  but  in  point  of  fact,  in  the  case  of  banks,  the 
price  of  shares  is  much  more  often  regulated  by  the  aver- 
age dividends,  and  this  sort  of  rise  in  their  price  is  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  to  the  economic  life  of  the  community. 

Doctor  RiBSSER.  How  about  the  productive  investment 
of  its  resources  ? 

Doctor  Wagner.  I  beg  your  pardon;  if  a  bank  has  to 
give  8  or  9  per  cent  dividends  instead  of  10  per  cent,  be- 
cause its  rate  of  interest,  the  business  it  is  doing,  does  not 
make  it  possible  for  it  to  give  10  per  cent,  no  harm  what- 
ever is  done  to  the  economic  life  of  the  community.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  economic  interests  of  the  community, 
the  amoimt  of  profit  made  is  not  always  the  only  thit^ 
to  be  considered.  There  is  danger  here  of  confusing 
private  and  public  interests.  The  community  as  a  whole 
derives  no  benefit  whatever  from  an  increase  of  a  few  per 
cent  in  the  price  of  bank  shares. 
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Doctor  RiESSER.  And  how  about  the  taxes? 

Doctor  Wagnbr.  I  shall  take  up  this  matter  agdn 
later.  If,  then,  we  adopt  the  plan  I  have  indicated  and 
put  some  difSculties  in  the  way  of  -the  banks,  the  result 
will  be  that  the  deposit  business  will  be  carried  on  with 
greater  moderation,  and  the  result  of  that  will  be  that  not 
every  time  of  expanding  business  will  be  at  once  excess- 
ively exploited.  We  have,  it  seems  to  me,  given. much 
too  little  attention  to  the  connection  between  these 
things. 

Of  the  documents  that  have  been  sent  to  us,  I  have 
read  with  very  special  interest  the  one  from  Lansbui^h. 
In  this  paper  a  great  many  views  are  broi^ht  forward 
which  seem  to  me  excellent.  In  fact,  all  I  could  say 
was  that  I  agreed  with  them  heart  and  soul.  Amor% 
other  things  this  question  is  raised — and  it  relates  itself 
to  what  Count  Kanitz  has  aheady  touched  upon:  Why 
is  it  that  for  years  there  has  been  on  the  whole  a  low, 
though  somewhat  variable,  market  price  for  our  so-called 
best  investment  paper — consols,  imperial  and  state  loans, 
mortgage  debentm^,  etc.?  Now  suppose  I,  a  public 
functionary,  have  a  few  thousand  marks  to  spare,  and 
suppose  I  must  say  to  myself:  I  am  getting  3  or 
4  per  cent  on  demand  deposits,  and  I  am  sure  of  the 
safety  of  the  capital  I  have  invested,  but  the  case  would 
be  difEerent  if  I  were  to  invest  in  consob  or  mort^[age 
debentures;  well,  then,  I  let  my  own  interest  decide  the 
matter,  and  I  withdraw  my  capital  from  investment  in 
state  paper.  If  we  were  to  cut  down  the  business  of  the 
stock  banks,  we  should  have  in  this  way  a  factor  which 
woidd  prove  to  be  a  distinct  aid  to  progress. 
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Lansburgh  justly  remarks  that  it  is  not  only  that 
trade,  manufactures,  and  mining  receive  too  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  national  capital,  but  that  a  great  deal  too 
much  money  is  withdrawn  from  agriculture.  We  must 
remember  also  that  lately  too  little  capital  is  safely  in- 
vested in  state  and  imperial  loans.  But  what  has  been 
stated  with  regard  to  the  banks  is  again  quite  closely 
connected  with  these  developments. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  matter  from  this  point  of  view 
you  will  conclude  that  a  great  national  interest  is  here 
involved. 

As  the  last  point  on  this  aspect  of  our  question  I  should 
like  to  propound  this  question:  What  is  the  cause  of 
this  whole  development,  which  has  been  promoted 
especially  by  the  banks?  Why  is  it  that  in  Germany 
our  whole  economic  life  has  been  more  rapidly  developed 
than  anywhere  else  in  Europe — almost  as  rapidly  as  in 
America — and  that  this  development  has  heightened  the 
contrast  between  the  poor  and  needy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  rich,  the  very  rich,  and  the  immoderately  rich  on 
the  other?  The  tendency  toward  plutocracy  is  in  fact 
stronger  to-day  in  Germany  than  it  is  in  any  other  Euro- 
pean country — than  in  Great  Britain,  for  example,  the 
center  of  capitalism,  not  to  mention  any  other  countries. 
That  this  is  true  my  own  investigations  convince  me,  - 
This  tendency  toward  plutocracy  is  characteristic  of  the 
modern  system  of  private  capitalism,  as  it  has  been 
developed  in  our  own  day. 

It  is  objected  that  we  can  not  alter  that  system;  we 
need  it;  it  is  necessary  and  salutary.  That  it  is  necessary 
and  salutary  I  am  willing  in  some  measure  to  admit;  but 
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that  we  can  not  alter  it  I  question.  In  fact  I  think  we 
might  restrain  it  if  we  would.  We  are  living  among  con- 
ditions that  breed  millionaires,  and  the  breedii^  of  mil- 
Uonaires  is  never  a  desirable  thing.  The  milhonaire  is 
no  less  an  extreme  development  than  the  proletarian, 
and  our  economic  conditions  tend  to  produce  both  ex- 
tremes. The  banks  especially,  and  above  all  the  stock 
banks,  have  this  effect.  Do  you  wonder  then  that  there 
is  discontent?  When  you  find  the  people  discontented 
you  say :  The  masses  are  ungrateful,  for  they  are  much 
better  off  than  they  were;  their  wages  are  growing  higher; 
their  standard  of  living  is  being  raised;  their  social  posi- 
tion is  more  satisfactory;  and,  as  Count  Kanitz  said,  a 
tremendous  amount  is  being  done  for  them — ours  is  a 
period  of  boundless  social  legislation.  This  last  point  is 
one  in  which  I  shall  take  very  decided  exception  to  the 
view  of  Count  Kanitz.  Ours  is  not  an  age  of  botmdless 
social  legislation,  but  an  age  in  which  a  certain 
restrainh^  influence  is  being  exercised  upon  the  proc- 
esses of  the  distribution  of  incomes  and  the  distribution 
of  wealth  which  go  on  among  us  under  the  system  of  free 
competition.  If  we  had  no  social  legislation  the  ex- 
tremes would  become  still  greater.  I  assure  you  that 
what  is  accomplished  by  social  legislation  directly  and 
indirectly  is  not  the  laying  on  of  new  burdens  which 
manufacture  and  agriculture  could  not  properly  be  ex- 
pected to  carry,  but  the  laying  on  of  burdens  the  neces- 
sity for  which  is  obvious,  since  wages  have  altogether 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  national 
wealth.  Thus  in  establishing  workmen's  insurance  we 
have  done  no  more  in  the  way  of  improving  the  condition 
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of  the  workmen  than  every  modem  comitry  is  bound  to 
do  if  it  lays  claim  to  being  one  of  the  civilized  nations. 
Our  present  economic  system  has  a  tendency  to  push 
extremes  further  than  ever,  and  to  bring  about  a  still 
greater  concentration  of  wealth  among  the  uppermost 
classes.  I  can  not  look  'upon  this  as  a  good  thing;  it  is 
more  of  a  goad  to  the  working  classes  than  the  Social 
Democratic  agitation  with  all  its  exaggerations. 

People  say  that  after  all  the  workman  to-day  is  better 
off  than  his  father  was,  or  his  grandfather.  But  the 
workman  can  reply :  Is  there  not  a  vastly  greater  improve- 
ment still  in  the  status  of  the  large  manufacturer  as 
compared  with  the  status  of  the  artisan  or  small  manu- 
facturer of  former  times?  These  are  dangerous  accom- 
paniments of  progress,  with  which  we  have  to  reckon. 

The  question  of  the  public  interest  in  a  regulation  of 
the  stock  business,  the  deposit  business,  etc.,  of  the 
banks  reduces  itself  in  the  final  analysis  to  the  question 
of  whether,  since  we  must  retain  the  basic  principles  of 
our  economic  system,  we  can  not  introduce  some  modifi- 
cations to  prevent  the  development  from  becoming  still 
more  exaggerated.  Here,  too,  I  must  say  a  word  in 
opposition  to  Count  Kanitz.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
our  creation  of  capital  suffers  from  this  so-called  bound- 
less, measureless  imposition  of  taxes  for  purposes  of 
social  improvement.  Here  and  there,  perhaps,  some 
sndi  thing  may  have  happened;  nevertheless,  the  fact 
remains  that  on  the  whole  our  taxes  are  smaller  than 
those  of  any  other  modem  nation,  even  if  we  include  all 
taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  for  the  state,  for  the  Verbflnde, 
and  for  the  communes.     In  fact,  in  the  matter  of  direct 
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taxes,  we  have  actually  made  the  mistake  of  not  daring, 
at  a  time  when  wealth  is  increasing  so  rapidly,  to  impose 
an  inheritance  tax. 

A  Voice.  We  wanted  to. 

Doctor  Wagner.  Yes,  you  did;  but  other  people  did 
not.  And  the  graduation  of  the  income  tax  is  the  con- 
sequence of  the  present  economic  system,  and  must  there- 
fore be  retained. 

But  if  the  creation  of  capital  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a 
somewhat  slower  process  here  than  elsewhere,  one  reason 
for  this  lies  in  our  too  high  birth  rate,  which  is  in  many 
quarters  regarded  as  a  great  blessing;  another  reason 
lies  in  a  desire  for  luxury,  which  is  greater  among  us  than 
among  any  other  European  people — even  the  English, 
the  French,  the  Roumanians.  [Contradiction.]  This  ex- 
cessive luxury,  this  very  high  standard  of  living,  inter- 
feres with  our  formation  of  capital,  otherwise  there  would 
be  no  lack  of  capital  to  meet  all  our  actual  requirements. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  close  my  remarks  about  the  existence 
of  a  public  interest  by  expressing  my  firm  conviction  that 
the  stock  banks,  in  the  capacity  of  deposit  banks,  have 
intensified,  though  they  did  not  bring  about,  our  modern 
economic  development.  The  insatiable  greed  of  the 
modern  world  is  the  primary  evil,  but  it  is  an  evil  which 
is  fostered  by  this  development.  In  this  point  my 
opinion  is  at  variance  with  that  of  the  Frankjiuier 
Zeitung.  And  from  this  point  of  view  it  is  clearly  very 
much  to  the  public  interest  that  we  should  at  least  ask 
whether  we  can  not  consider,  and  perhaps  propose,  a 
number  of  measures  that  might  be  taken  to  lessen  the 
pace  of  this  development.     Then  the  different  prt^wsals 
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would  come  up  for  consideration.  I  assume  tbat  the 
present  debate  should  concern  itself  rather  with  the  gen- 
eral aspects  of  things,  if  I  have  understood  our  president 
aright.  [Assent  by  the  chairman.]  Then  I  shall  keep 
the  rest  of  what  I  have  to  say  for  the  special  discussions 
which  will  no  doubt  take  place  later.  But  I  think  that 
on  the  point  of  the  need  for  greater  publicity  we  are  all 
agreed— even  Count  Kanitz  gave  this  as  his  only  positive 
suggestion.  That  publicity  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  no 
expert  will  deny,  and  that  a  great  many  people  would 
derive  no  benefit  from  it  because  they  have  no  professional  * 
knowledge  is  also  undeniable.  But  we  can  say  at  once 
that  the  question  of  the  manner  of  publication — by  what 
method,  at  what  time,  how  frequently  the  balance  sheets 
are  to  be  pubUshed — this  is  a  matter  that  should  not 
f^ain  be  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  parties  most 
nearly  concerned.  Why  have  we  placed  the  banks  of 
issue  everywhere  under  such  requirements  of  publicity, 
prescribed  for  them  definite  fcMms  of  public  statement? 
Why  should  it  not  be  possible  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  our 
other  banks  as  well?  I  think,  by  the  way,  that  even 
for  the  banks  of  issue,  not  exceptii^  the  Reichsbank,  a 
better  plan  of  pubhcation  could  be  devised.  It  is  not, 
in  my  opinion,  sufficient  that  all  credits  should  appear 
together  as  one  item  in  the  balance  sheet,  and  I  do  not 
see  why  the  Reichsbank  should  not  distinguish  between 
imperial  and  state  credits  on  the  one  hand  and  the  moneys 
of  business  firms  and  private  individuals  on  the  other 
hand.  At  any  rate  this  should  certainly  be  required  of 
the  other  banks.  The  stock  banks  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  determine  for  themselves  the  form  in  which 
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their  balance  sheets  shall  be  made  up.  I  think  tliis  is 
proved  by  the  criticism  that  has  been  made  in  the  press — 
to  be  sure  by  rather  harsh  critics — of  the  so  much  lauded 
voltmtary  bimonthly  pubUcation  of  balance  sheets  after 
the  manner  of  the  great  banks.  I  refer  to  the  judgments 
pronounced  by  men  like  Bendix  or  Bemhard  in  "  Plutus," 
and  by  a  number  of  others.  It  happens  that  these  men 
are  former  students  of  mine,  and  I  am  proud  of  it, 
[Laughter.]  Well,  Hen  KoUege  Riesser,  do  you  mean 
to  say  I  have  no  reason  to  be  proud  ?  Why  ?  [Renewed 
laughter.] 

Doctor  Riesser.  I  am  only  glad  they  are  your  students. 

Doctor  Wagner.  I  am,  too.  And  some  of  them  are 
men  of  practical  experience,  who  certainly  know  some- 
thing about  the  matter.  Obst,  for  example,  was  in  the 
banking  business.     [Renewed  interruptions.] 

A  Voice.  That  is  your  school. 

Doctor  Wagner.  Not  in  the  sense  that  they  had  been 
taught  by  me  to  cast  abuse  upon  the  great  banks.  Do 
you  think  I  do  it  out  of  malice? 

A  Voice.  No,  no;   out  of  conviction. 

Doctor  Wagner.  Perhaps  you  may  regard  my  view 
as  mistaken;  I  must  put  up  with  that.  But  the  men  I 
am  talking  about  are  men  who  have  all  had  a  thorough 
theoretical  and  practical  training.  Note,  by  the  way, 
that  even  in  other  countries  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
writer  of  practical  experience  in  banking  who  does  not 
fully  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  training 
in  theory  also.  I  need  only  remind  you  of  Ricardo; 
he  was  a  banker.  This  is  worth  remembering.  Such 
men  have  made  good  use  of  criticism. 
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One  more  point,  which  occurs  to  me.  I  see  here  the 
item  "bank  credits  of  every  kind."  TMs  does  not 
make  a  separate  statement  of  Reichsbank  credits. 
Mr.  MOMMSEN.  Why,  that  is  ray  cash  account. 
Doctor  Wagner.  But  it  stands  here  in  the  state- 
ments that  are  collected  in  the  published  documents. 
If  that  is  the  case,  then  I  have  fallen  into  an  error; 
I  miderstood  it  differently. 

The  difficulty — so  it  is  stated  at  another  point — of 
stating  separately  cash,  foreign  coins,  coupons,  etc.,  is 
very  great.  That  may  be,  but  it  is  not  insuperable. 
Why  should  not  a  body  composed  of  experts — drawn, 
for  example,  from  the  Reichsbank,  from  the  Seehand- 
lung,  from  the  Zentralgenossenschaftskasse — why  should 
not  such  a  body  be  able  to  arrange  a  scheme?  And 
bank  directors,  too,  might  be  included  asexperts.  Why 
should  this  lie  absolutely  outside  the  sphere  of  legisla- 
tion? Only  when  this  is  done  will  moderation  and 
restraint  be  exacted  of  all  parties.  On  this  point  I 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  what  President  Havenstein 
said  yesterday — we  must  remember  that  where  there 
are  rights  there  are  also  duties.  Among  the  latter  I 
include  the  principle  of  publicity.  But  here  I  differ 
again  from  Cotmt  Kanitz.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to 
consider  whether  something  further  should  not  be  done.  . 
President  Heiligenstadt,  if  I  understood  him  aright, 
was  also,  at  the  end,  in  favor  of  such  consideration. 
Why,  then,  should  we  absolutely  refuse  to  consider  the 
posdbility  of  making  certain  specific  prescriptions  as  to 
the  cover  for  obligations  ?  We  do  not  act  in  this  way 
in  the  case  of  the  banks  of  issue;  it  is  partly  through 
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prejudice  that  we  treat  them  differently.  The  banks 
of  issue  were  never  in  any  great  danger.  Even  durii^ 
the  time  between  1850  and  1870  there  was  no  great 
trouble  about  the  banks  of  issue,  and  yet  we  made 
definite  prescriptions  as  to  their  note  cover,  because  we 
thought  it  necessary  to  do  so.  Even  for  the  Reichsbaak 
we  have  made  r^ulations  of  this  kind — regulations 
that  are  sometimes  rather  inconvenient.  Why  should 
not  something  of  the  kind  be  done  in  the  case  of  stock 
banks,  deposit  banks,  etc.?  Of  course  this  would  not 
mean  that  the  banks  should  do  nothing  but  what  is  pre- 
scribed, but  that  they  should  do  at  least  as  much. 

Then,  too,  we  should  consider  the  plan  of  requiring  a 
certain  minimum  cash  cover  for  demand  liabilities  and 
for  such  as  are  payable  in  a  week,  or  at  most  in  two 
weeks,  after  notification.  These  are  the  moneys  which 
are  chiefly  concerned  so  far  as  regards  the  question  (A 
fluidity,  and  in  their  case  a  greater  cash  cover  shoidd  be 
prescribed.  The  3  or  4  per  cent  of  ail  assets  "  which 
is  at  present  customary  among  the  stock  banks  is  an 
extremely  small  minimum.  This  question  connects  itself 
also  with  the  question  of  the  gold  reserve.  In  making  re- 
quirements of  this  kind,  we  make  it  necessary  for  the  banks 
to  keep  larger  supplies  ol  cash,  at  least  in  the  form  of 
credits  at  the  Reichsbank,  and  in  this  way,  again,  the 
keeping  of  a  larger  gold  reserve  may  be  made  requisite. 
The  means  that  have  hitherto  been  taken  may  have 
accomplished  something  toward  this  end;  they  certainly 
have  not  attained  it.  Nor  have  the  Reichsbank's  cash 
holdings  been  materially  increased  by  the  issue  of  small 
"  Presumably,  the  speaker  meant  to  say  "liabilities". — TranslatDr. 
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bank  notes;  indeed,  has  it  not  increased  the  danger  of  less 
gold  being  kept  in  the  country,  in  the  channels  of  trade? 
In  England  they  are  trying  to  increase  the  gold  reserve, 
and  we  should  be  doing  so,  too;  and  the  fixing  of  a 
minimum  for  the  cash  ftmds  of  the  stock  banks  might 
ccmtribute  more  or  less  toward  this  end. 

Furthermore,  I  think  one  might  say  that  the  demand 
deposits  should  be  covered  by,  say,  lo  per  cent  in  cash 
and  about  40  per  cent  in  standard  bills.  In  this  way 
we  should  have  covered  half  the  sum  so  thoroughly  that 
we  should  be  able  to  say;  In  all  likeHhood  this  will  insure 
fluidity  enough  even  for  diffictdt  situations. 

Now  for  the  question  of  a  bureau  of  supervision.  So 
far  as  I  see,  there  is  a  prevailing  sentiment  against  this 
plan,  even  among  members  who  are,  on  the  whole,  on  my 
ade.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  have  long  entertained  this  idea 
of  a  supervisory  bureau.  In  1884,  when  the  draft  of  the 
joint-stock  companies  law  was  imder  consideration,  I  had 
the  honor  of  being  asked  to  take  part  in  the  discussion. 
We  had  fairly  thrashed  the  matter  out  when,  near  the  end 
of  the  deliberations,  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  general 
law  like  this  ought  to  establish  a  series  of  formal  regula- 
tions for  uniform  appUcation  to  all  joint  stock  companies, 
but  that  it  was  further  necessary  for  the  proper  legal 
regulation  of  affairs  in  this  domain  that  a  series  of  special 
laws  be  also  enacted,  corresponding  to  the  particular  ends 
which  the  various  kinds  of  joint  stock  companies  serve. 
I  know  that  I  was  not  only  ridiculed  at  the  time,  especially 
by  those  versed  in  the  law  and  imfortunately  also  by  my 
iatnented  colleague,  but  that  I  was  also  attacked.  Now, 
we  have  finally  settled  matters  as  regards  the  mortgage 
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banks  and  we  are  achieving  the  same  result  at  last  with 
the  insurance  companies.  What  prevents  us  from  going 
further?  It  will  not  do  for  us  to  make  merely  uniform 
regulations  for  all  joint -stock  companies.  They  have  got 
to  be  allowed  to  manage,  each  class  in  accordance  with  its 
own  requirements.  I  therefore  consider  it  a  necessary 
inference  that  we  should  add  to  the  law  regarding  banks 
of  issue  and  that  regarding  mortgage  banks,  as  well  as 
that  relative  to  insurance  companies,  a  law  regarding 
stock  and  deposit  banks,  of  course  with  difiEerent  and 
less  stringent  provisions. 

I  must  begin  by  asking  this  question:  Who  guarantees 
to  us  that  the  public  statements  that  are  made  are  all 
correct  ?  As  has  been  rightly  asserted,  the  quahty  of  the 
individual  items  can  not  be  stated  but  only  the  quantity. 
This  is  all  the  more  reason  for  guaranteeing  against  the 
occurrence  of  errors  and  intentional  inaccuracies  in  the 
published  quantities. 

Doctor  RiEssER.  There's  the  penal  code. 

Doctor  Wagner.  Yes;  but  we  must  first  have  somebody 
who  will  discover  them. 

Mr.  MoMMsEN.  That  is  always  the  case. 

Doctor  Wagner.  We  must  therefore  have  an  office  that 
will  have  the  right  to  examine  the  balance  sheets  and 
books  and  to  verify  the  balance  sheets. 

Mr.  MoMMSEN.  An  accountant  can  do  that. 

Doctor  Wagner.  Then  you  come  and  tell  us — and  this 
struck  me  as  very  characteristic  in  the  remarks  of  Count 
Kanitz:  "There,  you  have  got  some  more  officials."  To 
this  I  say;  "Of  course  more  officials — a  fresh  bureau- 
cracy."    If  we  have  new  institutions  that  can  not  be  left 
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to  themselves  but  require  such  supervision,  then  this  is  a 
necessary  accompaniment.  This  strenuous  opposition  to 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  government  officials  may  be 
justifiable  in  certain  cases,  but  taking  everything  together 
it  is  not  justified,  the  fact  being  overlooked  that  in  the 
matter  before  us  we  have  to  deal  with  a  product  of  our 
entire  social  and  economic  development. 

Mr.  MoMMSEN.  Thai  give  it  up. 

Doctor  Wagner.  No;  that  is  not  the  thing.  What  we 
have  to  do  is  to  see  to  it  that  where  profits  are  excessive 
taxes  shall  be  imposed  which  shall  replenish  the  National 
Treasury,  and  enable  it  to  pay  the  additional  officials.  I 
can  not  help  saying  that  this  objection  goes  too  far,  no 
account  being  taken -of  the  fact  that  this  development  is 
gcnng  on  in  the  same  way  all  over  the  world.  We  Germans 
have  not  gone  too  far  in  this  matter,  and  this  everlasting 
talk  about  the  bureaucracy — ^have  we  not  seen  recently, 
gentiemen,  a  bank  robbed  of  millions,  I  might  almost  say  ? 

Doctor  RiEssER.  Where  was  that  ? 

Doctor  Wagner:  At  the  Mitteldeutsche  Kreditbank. 
A  sum  of  700,000  marks  and  last  year  500,000  marks. 
That  is  a  good  deal  over  a  million.  If  such  things  can 
happen  to  private  institutions,  there  is  no  sense  in  con- 
stantly pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  bureaucracy  is 
"responsible  for  certain  abuses,  as  in  thf  case  of  the  Kiel 
docks.  Are  we  on  this  account  to  say  that  the  banks 
can  manage  best  when  left  to  themselves — that  it  is  not 
a  question  of  regulations  that  are  needed  but  of  men? 
No;  regulations  also  have  to  be  considered,  as  all  men  are 
exposed  to  temptations,  and  for  this  reason  such  super- 
vision can  not  be  dispensed  with. 
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The  outcome  of  it  all,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  super- 
vision is  required  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  We  need 
it  inasmuch  as  by  means  of  certain  provisions  in  r^ard 
to  cover,  aiming  at  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  in  the  matter 
of  security  and  fluidity,  we  create  a  certain  guarantee, 
and  we  need  it  for  the  sake  of  the  public  as  a  necessary 
and  efiSdent  protection.  This  protection  is  not  adequate 
in  itself,  and  therefore  a  body  of  expert  officiab  is  required. 
There  are  no  organs  that  could  undertake  this  other  than 
expert  officials.  We  may  allow  ourselves  to  be  abso- 
lutely guided  in  this  matter  by  the  example  of  the  impe- 
rial insurance  bureau.  Of  course,  the  kinds  of  business 
are  different,  but  in  the  insurance  business  itself  not 
everything  can  be  laid  down  so  precisely.  I  need  only 
remind  you  of  the  fire-insurance  business,  whose  sched- 
ules are  still  more  or  less  arbitrary,  whereas  in  life  insur- 
ance a  solid  statistical  and  mathematical  foundation  for 
the  schedules  may  be  secured.  The  arrangement  has 
been  working  well  in  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  of  late  in 
this  country.  This  is  enough  to  make  me  an  advocate  of 
the  scheme  of  regulating  general  and  deposit  banks  and 
kindred  institutions. 

I  have  not  said  anythit^  regarding  the  savings  insti- 
tutions and  Genossenschaften.  Here,  too,  I  can  say 
that  I  believe  the  savings  institutions  in  general  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired  on  the  score  of  soUdity,  but  that  it 
may  be  questioned  in  their  case  also  whether  they  ate 
not  deficient  on  the  score  of  fluidity 

Freiherr  von  Gamp-Massaunen.  Quite  correct. 

Doctor  Wagner.  — and  whether  they  ought  not  like- 
wise to  be  compelled  to  tEiaintain  a  larger  stock  of  cash 
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and  of  such  readily  and  quickly  convertible  resources  as 
bills  and  the  like.  It  may  be  granted  on  general  economic 
grounds  that  the  investments  in  urban  and  rural  mort- 
gages, which  with  us  constitute  the  main  assets,  are 
proper  and  sufficient;  but  that  the  matter  is  not  to  be 
conadered  merely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  interests  of 
the  mortgage  market  is  evinced  by  the  character  of  the 
savings  institutions  as  banks.  Here  the  rule  applies 
more  or  less,  the  rule  which  theory — ^yes,  thetay — science, 
and  history  have  established  that  the  nature  of  the  liabil- 
ities of  a  bank  shall  in  a  measure  correspond  to  that  of 
its  assets.  Mortgages  do  not  sufficiently  fulfill  this  con- 
dition with  respect  to  those  sums  in  savings  institutions 
which  not  only  legally  are  payable  immediately  or  within 
a  short  time  but  which  practically  are  liable  to  be  with- 
drawn at  any  moment.  I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that 
in  the  case  of  savings  institutions  also  it  is  worth  consid- 
ering whether  it  would  not  be  well  for  them  to  increase 
their  stock  of  cash  and  perfectly  Uquid  assets. 

The  same  thing,  I  beheve,  appUes  to  all  cooperative 
credit  associations,  for  with  respect  to  them  one  may 
always  assert  that  for  a  bank  security  is  an  important 
point,  but  the  most  important  point  is  fluidity.  Our 
legislation  has  recognized  this.  The  legislation  in  the 
United  States  regarding  banks  of  issue  has  on  the  other 
hand  made  the  mistake  of  putting  seouity  in  the  first 
place  and  fluidity  in  the  second.  We  have  gone  to  the 
oppoate  extreme,  except  that  in  regard  to  savings  institu- 
tions we  have  perhaps  laid  too  Uttle  stress  on  the  matter 
of  fluidity. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty,  gentlemen,  of  discussing  the 
whole  subject  on  the  strength  of  what  has  been  stated  here 
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yesterday  morning  and  to-day.  As  I  was  unable  to  listen 
to  the  addresses  that  were  dehvered  yesterday  afternoon, 
I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  me  if  I  have  perhaps  wearied  you 
somewhat  [exclamations  of  "No!  no!"]  and  have  not 
always  adhered  closely  to  the  actual  subject  of  the  dis- 
cussion. But  all  these  questions  culminate  ultimately  in 
the  question,  Is  it  in  the  public  interest  that  there  shall  be 
a  more  effective  control?  In  accordance  with  the  views 
which  I  have  formed  on  the  matter,  I  am  compelled  to 
answer  this  question  decidedly  in  the  affirmative. 

Freiherr  von  Cetto  -  Reichertshausen.  After  the 
splendid  and  broadly  outlined  addresses  of  the  two 
speakers  who  have  preceded  me,  I  shall  first  of  all  have 
to  beg  you,  gentiemen,  with  the  caphUio  henevolentm,  to 
be  indulgent  with  my  utterances  and  to  follow  me  in  the 
restricted  field  of  agricultural  conditions,  a  realm  whose 
circumstances  as  delegate  of  the  German  and  Bavarian 
Agricultural  Coimdls,  I  find  myself  called  upon  to  place 
before  you. 

In  considering  the  question,  gentlemen,  as  to  whether 
the  public  interest  demands  the  regulation  of  banks  as 
depoat  institutions,  I  am  compelled  to  ask  myself  the 
secondary  question,  What  Is  to  be  the  attitude  of  agri- 
culture with  respect  to  this  question?  In  what  way  is 
agriculture  interested  in  the  regulation  of  the  deport 
bu^ess?  Is  the  activity  of  the  great  banks  possibly 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  agriculture  ?  Is  it  harmful 
to  these  interests  in  depriving  agriculture  of  its  working 
capital  by  appropriating  the  funds  that  have  been  accumu- 
lated in  agriculture  and  withdrawing  them  from  their 
rightful  owners — a  matter  to  which  the  pamphlets  of  Heir 
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Lansburgh  and  the  address  which  Doctor  Wagner  has  just 
delivered  have  called  attention — or  is  agriculture  perhaps 
hurt  through  the  directly  injurious  effect  resulting  from 
the  solicitations  of  the  great  banks,  especially  from  their 
offers  of  a  high  rate  of  interest  on  deposits,  which  might 
tend  to  inveigle  agriculturists  into  making  unsafe  invest- 
ments and  expose  them  to  losses  due  to  such  investments  ? 

I  believe,  gentlemen,  that  this  question  ought  to  be 
considered  with  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  great  banks — 
I  do  not  refer  to  the  Berlin  banks  in  particular,  with  which 
I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted,  but  I  have  in  mind  a 
nnmber  of  other  great  banks,  with  whose  affairs  I  am  very 
familiar — as  a  result  of  mutual  competition,  have  for  some 
time  past  been  induced  to  expand  their  field  of  operations 
by  the  establishment  of  numerous  branches  in  the  country; 
that  is  to  say,  they  have  extended  their  activity  from  the 
urban  into  the  rural  districts,  from  which  they~  have 
hitherto  kept  aloof. 

The  interest  of  agricultiu-e  in  the  regulation  of  the  banks 
of  deposit  is  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  rather  an  indirect 
one  in  so  far  as  such  regulation  concerns  the  banks,  and 
the  question  of  a  direct  interest  can  only  arise  if  the  nu'al 
credit  institutions,  the  Genossenschaften,  should  be  ham- 
pered m  their  operations  by  restrictive  provisions  of  gov- 
ernmental supervision.  For  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  majority  of  agriculturists  seek  and  get  credit,  of  what- 
ever sort  it  may  be,  not  at  the  banks  but  at  the  Genos- 
senschaften, and  that  they  deposit  their  idle  money  with 
these  associations  and  intrust  their  savings  to  them. 

I  shall  ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  take  this  remark  with 
a  grain  of  salt.     It  does  not  apply,  of  course,  to  the  big 
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landed  estates,  but  it  certainly  does  apply  to  the  peasant 
proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  the  question  derives  its  cliiel 
importance  from  the  circumstance  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  product  of  agrictilture  is  dependent  on  the  lands  of 
the  peasant  proprietors.     It  is  they  who  create  it. 

If,  therefore,  I  leave  the  landed  gentry  out  of  account 
in  this  matter,  I  shall  beg  you  on  general  grounds  to  follow 
me  in  the  discussion  of  the  question  as  to  what  is  meant 
when  we  speak  of  "outside  moneys"  in  the  hands  of  the 
Genossenschaften. 

You  will  find  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  properly  to 
define  this  concept,  to  go  back  to  the  history  of  the  or^in 
of  the  system  of  Genossenschaften  in  Germany.  I  must 
beg  you  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  impulse  to 
the  foundation  of  the  rural  credit  associations,  especially 
of  the  Raiffeisen  associations,  was  the  need  of  credit 
among  the  peasants  who  were  exploited  by  usurers.  In 
the  re^on  in  which  Raiffeisen  first  established  his  associa- 
tions usury  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
entire  population  was  getting  more  and  more  impover- 
ished, and  Raiffeisen  believed  that  he  could  remedy  this 
evil  by  making  the  ranks  of  the  small  agriculturists  them- 
selves contribute  available  working  capital,  working  capi- 
tal that  would  be  supplied  through  the  channels  of  Inti- 
mate credit  to  those  in  need  of  credit,  imder  a  double  con- 
dition, the  condition  of  a  low  rate  of  interest  and  the 
condition  of  long-term  credit,  both  required  by  the  pecu- 
liarities of  agricultiu-al  industry,  which  I  hardly  believe 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon. 

In  order  to  secure  this  working  capital  the  idle  money 
in  the  rural  community  had  to  be  collected  and  savings 
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taken  on  deposit,  and  from  these  resources  assistance 
could  then  be  given  to  those  in  need  of  credit. 

The  sectuity  in  the  investment  of  these  fmids  consisted 
primarily  in  the  close  knowledge  of  individual  conditions 
within  narrow  circles.  As  we  all  know,  the  Raiffeisen 
associations — and  this  is  still  mostly  the  case — were 
established  within  the  limits  of  a  parish,  and  the  security 
of  all  the  operations  of  the  associations  lay  mainly  in  the 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  individual 
members,  both  of  the  depositors  and  of  those  who  appUed 
for  money. 

Due  stress  should  likewise  be  laid  on  the  factor,  to  which 
attention  has  repeatedly  been  called,  of  the  joint  respon- 
sibility of  the  members.  In  this  respect  the  associations 
had  the  benefit  of  the  example  afforded  by  the  success  of 
the  large  credit  operations  of  the  unions  of  the  rural 
gentry,  conducted  under  the  joint  guaranty  of  those  con- 
stitutiag  the  credit  association.  We  have  seen  the  same 
thing  in  the  case  of  the  Prussian  Landschaften  (agricul- 
tm'al  credit  associations)  and  we  have  it  before  us  again 
in  the  recent  development  of  the  system  of  rural  mort- 
g^e  institutions,  a  development  rooted  in  this  one  factor 
that  through  the  association  of  those  in  need  of  credit  a 
framework  can  be  created  that  will  answer  the  demands 
of  agricultimsts  with  respect  to  a  proper  system  of  credit 
based  on  mortgage,  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  produc- 
tion and  cultivation. 

The  so-called  "outside  moneys"  (frerade  Gelder)  of  the 
^ricultural  associations,  therefore,  was,  and  is  still,  not 
such,  either  with  respect  to  its  application  or  to  its  origin. 
The  fact  is  that  it  was  mainly  money  contributed  by  the 
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rural  community,  money  which  at  the  present  time  is 
still  taken  from  those  Uving  in  the  country  and  is  again 
devoted  to  their  needs. 

In  this  arrangement  there  is  not  only  a  great  material 
advantage,  but  also  an  educational  asset.  The  activity 
of  the  credit  associations  in  the  way  of  banking  prevented 
the  alienation  of  agricultural  capital  through  unsafe 
investments,  a  matter  on  which  I  lay  great  stress.  It 
taught  the  peasants  the  value  of  capital  available  at  all 
times  and  has  kept  them  from  hoarding  their  money  m 
stockings  without  interest,  as  was  formerly  done,  or 
devoting  it  constantly  to  fixed  investments  in  the  land 
and  soil,  by  which  ultimately  the  dispanty  in  the  matter 
of  fixed  capital  and  working  capital,  which  is  a  concomi- 
tant of  the  traditional  natural  method  in  agriculture, 
became  more  and  more  accentuated. 

The  charge  made  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
addressed  you  that  the  afflux  of  capital  in  agricultural 
industry  has  the  effect  of  promoting  the  mobihzation  of 
landed  property  can  easily  be  refuted  if  we  consider  the 
activity  of  the  Genossenschaften  and  especially  the  kind 
of  activity  which  I  have  depicted. 

The  immense  output  of  German  agriculture,  in  the 
face  of  a  rapidly  increasing  population  and  in  spite  of 
more  or  less  depopulation  of  the  rural  districts,  still  sup- 
phes  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  food  required  by  the 
German  people,  the  increasing  intensiveness  of  cultivation 
constantiy  adding  to  the  amount  of  the  raw  products  of  agri- 
culture, so  that  the  demand  for  breadstuffs  and  meat  not 
produced  at  home  but  imported  from  abroad  has,  if  any- 
thing, amounted  to  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  total 
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demand  this  last  decade  than  in  the  preceding  years. 
And  this  result,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  is  mainly 
due  to  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  system  of 
agricultural  credit  associations. 

Herr  Roland-Lflcke  has  propounded  this  question : 
Shall  we  return  to  the  old  agrarian  state  or  shall  we  have 
an  economic  regime  consonant  with  the  times,  which  shall 
benefit  every  class  of  the  population,  agricultural  as  well 
as  industrial  and  commercial?  In  my  opinion  this  is  a 
false  way  of  putting  it.  That  is  not  the  question.  The 
real  question  is  this:  Is  our  agricultural  industry  to  be 
accorded  its  full  birthright  by  the  side  of  the  other  produc- 
tive activities  and  to  be  treated  and  cared  for  accordingly, 
or  shall  it,  as  has  been  the  case  in  England,  hand  over  the 
field  to  manufactures  and  commerce,  be  repressed  as  an 
insignificant  factor  in  the  national  economy,  and  be  driven 
to  a  reduction  and  even  to  a  suspension  of  its  activity  ? 

The  decision  of  this  question  may  well  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  such  thoughtful  and  well-informed  men  as 
those  in  whose  midst  I  am  speaking. 

That  modem  agriculture,  on  a  large  as  well  as  a  small 
scale,  is  as  much  in  need  of  credit  as  manufacturing  indus- 
try and  commerce  is  as  indisputable  as  the  fact  which  I 
have  just  mentioned  that  the  development  of  our  agricul- 
ture— a  development  not  open  to  the  charge  (to  which 
reference  has  been  made)  of  an  excessive  eagerness  on  the 
part  of  the  producers  to  make  money — would  never  have 
attMied  to  its  present  level,  leaving  behind  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  and  indeed,  one  might  say,  of  the  old 
and  the  new  world,  had  not  the  activity  of  the  mutual- 
help  associations  supplied  the  means. 
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Herein  lies  the  prime  interest  that  agriculture  has  in 
the  method  of  regulation  of  the  deposit  business  of  the 
Genossenschaften. 

That  the  statistics  of  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
credit  associations  would  arouse  a  feeling  of  doubt  and  of 
apprehension  amongsomeof  the  gentlemen  was  to  be  antici- 
pated. In  advance  of  the  publication  of  these  statistics 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  reconcile  myself  to  the  idea  that 
when  they  came  they  would  not  make  as  satisfactory  a 
showing  as  those  of  the  large  credit  banks.  I  was  gratified, 
however,  to  see  the  doubt  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  Gen- 
ossenschaften and  their  readiness  to  meet  their  obUgations 
dissipated  in  great  part  by  the  excellent  address  of  my 
countryman,  Director  StrOll,  for  which  I  am  very  thankful 
to  him.  I  need  not  repeat  what  he  has  emphasized — the 
value  of  the  accounting  unions  and  the  importance 
of  the  creation  of  the  central  clearing  institution  for  the 
mutual  business  of  the  small  associations.  I  shodd,  how- 
ever, like  to  call  attention  to  a  special  arrangement  which 
provides  an  additional  guarantee  for  the  security  of  the 
business  of  the  small  associations,  the  socalled  Attssck- 
liesslickkeitserkl6r-ung,  binding  the  associations  to  deal 
exclusively  with  the  central  association  banks  in  the  mat- 
ter of  credit  and  the  deposit  of  their  stuplus  funds.  Nearly 
all  the  smaller  institutions  now  subject  themselves  to 
this  provision  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  some  of  the 
larger  unions.  In  this  connection  you  will  allow  me  to 
read  to  you  an  extract  from  an  expert  opinion  which  I 
have  obtained  from  our  Bavarian  Central  Loan  Institu- 
tion.    This  is  what  it  says: 

"Our  agricultural  credit  associations,  in  consonance 
with  their  organization,  have  relatively  but  Uttle  capital 
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of  their  own.  They  operate  almost  exclusively  with 
funds  deposited  with  them,  and  a  restriction  of  the 
deposit  business  of  the  associations  would  be  of  far- 
reaching  importance  with  respect  to  the  rural  credit 
associations  and  consequently  with  respect  to  agriculture. 
The  need  of  legislative  measures  affecting  agricultural 
credit  associations  appears  all  the  less  imperative  inas- 
much as  the  entire  organization  of  the  agricultural  Gen- 
ossenschaften  in  Germany  affords  a  safeguard  against 
the  occurrence  of  abuses. 

"The  system  oi  unlimited  responsibility  offers  sufficient 
security  for  the  deposits,  in  addition  to  which  the  business 
of  the  agricultural  Genossenschaften  is  subjected  to 
constant  supervision  by  means  of  expert  accounting  on 
the  part  of  the  unions.  The  monetary  intercourse  of 
the  individual  associations  is  imder  the  constant  super- 
vision of  the  central  association  banks,  which  are  in  the 
main  conducted  according  to  approved  banking  prin- 
ciples. Most  of  these  central-associadon  banks  have  the 
AusschliessHchkeitserkldrung,  according  to  which  not  only 
the  needs  of  the  associations  in  the  matter  of  credit  are 
to  be  met  exclusively  by  these  central  banks,  but  all 
the  surplus  funds  of  the  associations  must  be  deposited 
with  them. 

"The  central  association  is  consequently  in  a  position 
to  supervise  completely  the  business  management  of  the 
smaller  associations  subordinated  to  it,  and  it  has  a  guar- 
anty that  no  unsafe  operation  will  be  undertaken  through 
other  agencies  to  the  prejudice  of  the  credit  which  it 
accords  to  the  small  assa):iations. 

"The  central  associarion  banks  constitute,  therefore, 
in  a  certain  measure  the  central  deposit  bank   of  the 
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Genossenschaften,  and  it  is  thai  business  to  keep  the 
funds  flowing  into  them  from  the  subordinated  assoda- 
tions  in  as  liquid  a  form  as  possible.  Thus  the  agricul- 
tural credit  association  may  be  said  to  meet  pretty  closely 
the  requirements  exacted  in  the  case  of  a  deposit  bank 
pure  and  simple." 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  reading  to  you  the  text  of  the 
provision  in  question  as  it  appears  in  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Bavarian  Central  Loan  Institution.  It 
reads  as  follows : 

All  surplus  funds  of  the  individual  associations  are  to  be  deported  oaly 
at  the  clearing  institution. 

The  needs  of  the  individual  associations  in  the  matter  of  credit  in  the 
diacharge  of  the  business  for  which  they  are  legally  qualified  are  to  be  satis- 
fied exclusively  at  the  clearing  institution. 

Fiuther  on  it  reads: 

A  provisional  suspension  of  credit  is  ordered  by  the  committee  if  an  asso- 
ciation opens  an  account  current  with  another  banking  institution,  <x  as 
soon  as  the  committee  haa  doubts  regarding  its  credit. 

As  regards  the  relation  which  the  capital  and  the  readily 
available  resources  of  the  Genossenschaften  bear  to  their 
deposits,  I  refer  you  in  particular  to  the  statements  of 
Doctor  Stroll  respecting  the  matter  of  fluidity  in  normal 
and  abnormal  times,  as  well  as  to  his  very  appropriate 
remark  to  the  effect  that  the  deposit  institutions,  as  far 
as  they  can  command  credit  through  the  potential  reali- 
zation on  their  assets,  are  permitted  to  use  such  credit  as 
a  cover  against  the  sums  due  their  creditors. 

In  what  concerns  the  savings  institutions  we  must 
bear  in  mind  first  of  all  that  in  the  majority  of  the  States 
of  the  Empire  fairly  strict  provisions  have  been  enacted 
regarding  the  investment  of  savings  deposits.     It  would 
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be  well,  perhaps,  that  these  reflations  were  extended 
and  amplified,  and  in  this  connection  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  a  passage  in  the  statements  of  Herr  Lans- 
buigh  (which  seem  to  me  to  be  applicable  to  some  of  the 
conditions) ,  where  he  remarks  (p.  1 6  of  his  pamphlet) : 

"  We  should  see  to  it  that  any  person  whosoever,  who 
is  in  no  way  restrained  with  respect  to  the  application 
of  the  sums  intrusted  to  him,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  go 
before  the  people  and  solicit  savings  and  thus  make  capital 
out  of  the  ignorance  of  the  public,  which  quite  naturally 
connects  the  word  '  savings '  with  certain  notions  of  legis- 
lative saf^uards  and  governmental  supervision — quite 
naturally  I  say,  f ot  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  security  of  sav- 
ings, that  is  to  say,  money  deposited  in  savings  insti- 
tutions, is  adequately  looked  to." 

As  regards  the  security  of  savings  not  deposited  in  insti- 
tutions under  state  supervision,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  after  my  own  experience  that  additional  safeguards 
could  be  provided.  I  have  had  occasion  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  my  place  of  abode  to  witness  the  collapse  of 
an  industrial  credit  bank,  in  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  with  a  perfect  sense  of  security, 
had  deposited  their  savings,  with  respect  to  whose  dispo- 
sition, however,  there  was  absolutely  no  supervision. 
These  are  evils,  gentlemen,  that  ought  to  prompt  a  closer 
investigation  of  the  whole  matter. 

Whether  the  regulation  of  the  system  of  savings  insti- 
tutions by  imperial  legislation  is  advisable  ought  in  my 
opinion  to  be  considered  an  open  question.  Even  if  such 
regulation  should  appear  desirable  with  respect  to  the 
security  of  the  investments,  still  in  what  concerns  their 
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fluidity  it  hardly  seems  possible  to  enact  statutory  pro- 
visions applicable  to  all  local  conditions  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Empire.  Even  in  the  matter 
of  the  investment  of  savings  deposits  in  mortgages — such 
investments,  if  I  remember  right,  constitute  at  preseat 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  investments  of  savii^  insti- 
tutions— there  may  be  great  diversity  of  opinion.  The 
investment  of  savings  in  mortgages  may,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned,  be  partially  in  accord  with  the  intent  of 
the  depositors.  Nevertheless,  considered  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  agriculturist,  the  mortgages  of  savings  institu- 
tions have  two  great  defects — their  terminability,  which 
is  generally  exploited  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  rate 
of  interest,  and  the  absence  of  the  feature  of  amortiza- 
tion. These  are  two  factors  to  which  I  desire  to  call  par- 
ticular attention  in  the  interest  of  agricultiu-al  credit 
based  on  landed  property. 

I  come  now  to  the  question  of  the  creation  of  a  bureau 
of  supervision.  In  regard  to  this  question  I  must  say  that 
I  am  with  those  gentlemen  who  have  declared  themselves 
to  be  opposed  to  such  an  institution.  Considering  that  the 
present  supervision  of  mortgage  banks  is  only  of  doubtful 
value,  in  spite  of  the  tact  that  in  the  case  of  these  institu- 
tions credit  rests  on  a  firmer  basis,  a  bureau  of  supervisicm 
for  banking  in  general  will  necessarily  have  to  confront 
well-nigh  insoluble  problems.  I  am  still  prepared  to 
maintain  this  view  against  the  highly  interesting  expres- 
sion of  opinion  on  the  part  of  Doctor  Wagner.  We  have, 
for  example,  a  much  more  thorough  supervision  of  mort- 
gage banks  than  there  is  in  Prussia.  We  have  had  for  a 
long  time  in  Bavaria  a  special  supervising  commissary  ioi 
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every  mortgage  bank.  These  supervising  commissaries 
have  been  selected  from  among  the  higher  administrative 
officials.  It  was  supposed  that  they  could,  owing  to  their 
general  training,  be  relied  upon  to  possess  the  ability  to 
make  themselves  familiar  with  these  matters  of  bank 
management  and  banking  business.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  gentlemen  discharged  the  duties  of  supervision  as 
something  outside  of  their  regular  business.  What  was 
the  reward  of  their  exertions  ?  A  demand  was  presently 
made  in  the  Bavarian  landtag  for  a  more  thorough  and 
stricter  supervision  of  the  mortgage  banks,  and  these  men 
themselves  had  to  confess  that  with  the  best  intentions 
they  had  not  been  able  to  master  the  details  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  result  was  that,  in  addition  to  the  eight  super- 
vising commissaries  of  our  Bavarian  mortgage  banks,  a 
head  supervising  commissary — if  I  may  so  express  it — 
was  installed,  a  gentleman  who  has  hitherto  been  con- 
nected with  the  Royal  Bank,  upon  whom  the  other  eight, 
relying  on  his  technical  knowledge,  will  shift  a  large  part 
of  their  duties. 

I  cite  this  example  merely  in  order  to  show  you  how 
difficult  I  consider  it  to  be  to  extend  the  governmental 
supervision  to  those  banks  which,  in  addition  to  their  other 
budness,  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  credit  and  securities. 
I  need  only  point,  gentlemen,  to  the  biggest  mortgage 
bank  that  we  have  in  Bavaria  and  the  Empire,  the  Bayer- 
ische  Hypotheken-  und  Wechselbank,  which  has  at  present 
mortg^e  debentures  in  circulation  to  the  sum  of  a  billion 
marks,  and  a  corresponding  volume  of  real  estate  mortgages, 
and  to  a  concern  barely  inferior  in  the  range  of  its  business, 
the    Preussische    Zentralbodenkredit-Aktiengesellschaft. 
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To  exercise  a  constant  and  adequate  supervision  over  con- 
cerns like  these  is  a  tour  de  force  such  that  I  should  not  envy 
the  one  to  whom  it  is  intrusted.  And  how  much  more 
complicated  and  intricate  are  the  threads  of  the  business  of 
the  credit  banks  which  it  is  proposed  to  subject  to  govern- 
mental supervision!  I  felt  called  upon  to  make  these 
remarks  in  response  to  the  utterances  of  Doctor  Wagner, 
which  I  fully  comprehend  and  appreciate.  But  I  must 
beg  you,  esteemed  colleague,  to  be  willing  to  agree  with  me 
to  the  extent  at  least  that  the  difficulties  of  execution  are 
so  great  that  we  are  justified  in  asking  ourselves  whether 
we  can  actually  expect  to  effectuate  these  requirements, 
however  legitimate  they  may  be,  or  whether  we  are  not 
attempting  a  really  impossible  task. 

There  is  still  another  factor,  one  which  seems  to  me  of 
special  importance,  and  that  is  that  the  responsibility 
which  the  Government  assumes  with  respect  to  the  public 
in  the  exercise  of  such  supervision  is  apt  to  degenerate 
into  a  sort  of  governmental  guaranty  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  ["Very  true."}  I  deprecate  the  infusion  of  a 
certain  sense  of  security  in  the  public,  which  might,  per- 
haps, have  worse  consequences  than  the  necessity  which 
we  at  present  impose  upon  the  thoughtful  and  cautious 
public  of  testing  the  security  and  stability  of  the  indi- 
vidual "great  banks." 

I  shall  ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  permit  me  to  make  a  littie 
digression  at  this  point.  When  in  the  coinse  of  our  last 
discussion  Herr  Bemhard  and,  I  believe,  Herr  Christians 
made  minute  suggestions  regarding  the  form  of  the  inter- 
mediate balance  sheets  of  the  great  Berlin  banks,  I  could 
not  help  asking  myself  the  question  as  to  whether  there  is 
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in  reality  any  fonn  that  would  render  such  statements 
capable  of  afEording  an  oversight  of  the  business  of  the 
banks,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  have  still  grave  doubts  as 
to  whether  these  intermediate  balance  sheets  are  in  reality 
calculated  to  o£Fer  a  certain  guaranty  of  a  continuous  and 
uninterrupted  soxmd  management  of  the  business  of  the 
banks.  Of  course,  I  can  see  some  advantage  in  the  fact 
that  the  drawing  up  of  the  intermediate  balance  sheet 
after  a  pretty  long  interval  affords  the  possibility  of  getting 
a  closer  view  of  the  entire  management  of  the  banks  than 
the  mere  publication  of  an  annual  statement.  The  so- 
called  cooking-up  of  the  annual  statement,  with  which  the 
banks  are  occasionally  charged,  can  not  take  place  quite 
so  easily  with  the  regular  publication  of  extra  balance- 
sheets.  At  all  events  these  interstitial  statements  have 
this  cme  advantage  that  they  are  frequently  examined  by 
experts,  so  that,  even  if  the  individual  customers  of  the 
bank  are  n,ot  in  a  position  to  examine  them,  nevertheless  a 
sort  of  communis  opinio  is  established  regarding  the  sound- 
ness of  the  management  of  the  various  banks,  which  can 
exert  its  influence  over  those  customers  of  the  banks  who 
are  not  able  to  undertake  the  exammation  of  the  inter- 
mediate statements  with  any  technical  imderstanding. 

Having  made  this  brief  digression,  I  shall  close  what  I 
have  had  to  say.  Getting  back  to  my  starting  point,  I 
shall  conclude  my  statements  as  follows;  Without  wishing 
to  deny  the  need  of  regulating  the  system  of  deposit  bank- 
ing— I  should  in  any  case  be  in  a  position  to  give  my  con- 
ditional assent  to  the  promulgation  of  uniformly  regulative 
provisions — I  may  siun  up  by  saying  that  agriculture  has 
in  the  main  only  an  indirect  interest  in  the  regulation  of 
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deposit  banking,  but  that,  in  so  far  as  it  has  a  direct  in- 
terest, it  is  of  great  importance  to  it  that  excessive  re- 
striction of  monetary  intercourse  and  hampering  of  the 
institutions  that  carry  it  on  shall  not  cripple  those  arraoge- 
ments  whose  free  development  is  no  less  necessary  and 
beneficial  to  agriculttu'al  industry  thpn  it  is  to  the  other 
branches  of  national  production. 

Mr.  PbtBr.  The  question  of  the  legislative  regulation  of 
banks  of  deposit  and  savings  institutions  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  public  for  many  years.  I  wish  to  say, 
therefore,  that  the  public  is  interested  in  seeing  that  this 
question  is  answered  in  an  official  manner  by  a  body  of 
men  having  technical  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  that  it 
is  once  for  all,  as  I  hope,  definitdy  settled.  On  account 
of  the  frequent  discussion  of  the  subject  in  books  and 
newspapers  and  the  movement,  initiated  long  ago,  for  the 
regulation  of  deposit  banks  and  savings  institutions,  it  is 
a  pressing  duty  to  throw  all  the  light  possible  upon  the 
question  and  to  subject  it  to  a  thorough-going  discussion, 
if  for  no  other  reason  in  order  that  the  feeling  of  imcer- 
tainty  which  has  been  aroused  in  banking  circles  by  the 
various  suggestions  shall  be  dissipated  and  that  tranquillity 
restored  which  is  so  essential  to  our  economic  existence. 

If  I  admit  imconditionally  that  the  pubhc  has  an 
interest  in  the  question,  I  must,  however,  at  once  express 
my  opinion  that  the  regulation  of  the  question  by  means 
of  legislative  measures  appears  to  me  impracticable,  for, 
judging  from  my  experience  of  forty  years  in  the  field  of 
banking  and  in  connection  with  cooperative  credit  asso- 
ciations, there  is  no  occasion  whatever  for  imposing  tram- 
meb  upon  the  activity  of  our  credit  institutions,  for  it  is 
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to  them  that  Germany  is  indebted  for  her  great  economic 
development,  and  without  them  the  brains  of  our  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  would  not  have  succeeded  in 
raising  German  trade  and  industry  to  the  level  which  they 
occupy  to-day  in  international  economic  life.  This  devel- 
opment was  and  is  indispensable  in  order  to  provide 
work  and  food  for  our  constantly  increasing  population. 
For  this  reason  I  regard  any  fundamental  change  in  the 
oiganization  of  our  banking  system  as  tmdesirable.  In 
my  opinion  it  would  be  placing  fetters  on  our  credit  in- 
'  stitutions  if  we  proposed  to  make  the  taking  of  deposits 
and  of  savings  in  any  way  more  difScuIt,  or  to  enact 
restrictive  regulations  with  respect  to  their  investments. 
In  what  concerns  the  second  point  of  the  question,  that 
r^arding  the  security  and  fluidity  of  the  investments 
made  in  connection  with  deposits  and  savings,  I  have  to 
say  that  with  respect  to  subquestion  "a"  I  agree  with 
those  who  say  that  it  is  nowadays  altogether  impossible 
to  determine  numerically  just  what  constitutes  deposits 
and  savings,  or  their  relation  to  the  outside  moneys  in 
general,  for  the  difference  between  deposits  and  savings 
on  the  one  hand  and  their  disassodation  from  the  total 
amount  of  the  outside  moneys  held  by  the  bank  on  the 
other  has,  according  to  my  observations,  been  gradually 
eliminated. 

Theoretically  speaking,  we  can  very  accurately  say: 
"These  are  savings,  these  are  deposits,  these  are  current 
account  balances."  But  the  moment  we  set  about  to 
transfer  this  into  practice,  we  at  once  encounter  the  dif- 
ficulty— I  should  say  impossibilty — of  properly  classing 
the  funds  held  by  the  bank  according  to  the   various 
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categories.  I  may  as  well  begin  with  the  savings.  Well, 
gentlemen,  you  will  probably  say  that  they  include,  in 
the  first  place,  the  deposits  in  the  savings  institutions. 
1  say,  "No."  Formerly,  it  is  true,  it  was  practically  the 
savings  which  flowed  into  the  savings  institutions,  but 
now  it  is  also  deposits,  so  called,  and  any  money  that  has 
to  be  kept  in  readiness  for  future  use  in  trade  or  industry. 
Such  fimds  also,  nowadays,  find  their  way  to  the  saving 
institutions  since  these  institutions  have  abolished  the 
limitation  of  the  sum  one  may  deposit  and  introduced 
the  payment  of  interest  on  daily  balances.  At  times  the ' 
savings  institutions  offer  a  rate  of  interest  in  excess  of 
what  is  considered  safe  in  regular  banking.  The  savings 
institutions  have  in  some  places  expanded  into  banking 
concerns,  and  in  consequence  receive  deposits  of  money 
which  in  my  opinion  ought  rather  to  go  to  other  institu- 
tions, to  be  employed  in  ways  that  are  in  accord  mth 
approved  principles  of  banking.  I  refer  to  these  things 
in  this  connection  merely  to  show  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  consider  the  deposits  in  the  savings  institu- 
tions as  consisting  practically  only  of  money  set  aside 
by  the  common  people. 

In  the  same  way  so-called  deposits  and  current-account 
balances  coalesce,  and  a  proper  distinction,  even  if  it  can 
be  made  on  the  books,  is  practically  not  feasible.  In  my 
opinion,  therefore,  it  is  only  the  collective  conc^t  of 
"  outside  moneys  "  (jremde  Gelder)  that  should  find  a  place 
in  this  discussion. 

That  the  way^  in  which  our  German  "great  banks," 
so  called,  invest  the  funds  deposited  with  them,  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired  on  the  score  of  security,  has  heea 
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recognized  by  ^  the  speakers  who  have  preceded  me; 
I  have  merely  to  say  that  I  concur  in  their  statements 
with  respect  to  this  matter  as  well  as  with  respect  to 
the  security  of  the  investments  made  by  the  savings 
institutions. 

And  as  regards  the  investments  of  the  cooperative 
credit  associations,  I  trust  you  will  permit  me  as  an  old 
Genossenschafter,  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  them. 
As  I  am  the  head  of  oiie  of  the  largest  German  coopera- 
tive credit  associations,  the  Elarlsruhe  Union  Bank,  which 
has  now  5,000  members  and  has  property  of  its  own 
amounting  to  more  than  3,000,000  marks,  which  is  about 
37  per  cent  of  the  funds  deposited  with  it,  and  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Union  of  Credit  Associations  of  Lower 
Baden,  I  think  I  ought  to  know  something  about  these 
associations.  In  this  connection  I  desire  first  of  all  to 
express  my  thanks  to  the  statistical  department  of  the 
Reichsbank,  which  in  its  publication,  submitted  to  us, 
entitled  "  Zur  Bilanzstatistik  der  deutschen  E^reditgenos- 
senschaften,"  has  shown  in  a  splendid  way  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  these  associations  in  the  domain  of  pubUc 
economy.  We  ought  to  be  all  the  more  grateful  for  this 
presentation,  as  the  work  of  our  Genossenschaften  is  still 
overk)oked  in  various  sections  of  the  community,  or  at 
least  is  not  sufficiently  recognized.  It  is  not  longer  ago 
than  yesterday  that  our  colleague.  Bank  Direktor  Strall, 
spoke  of  them  as  a  terra  incognita  for  many  people,  and  in 
the  course  of  our  discussions  I  had  repeatedly  to  remark 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  with  respect  to  our  economic 
life,  if  every  now  and  then  attention  were  called  to  the 
activity  of  our  cooperative  credit  associations. 
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We  find  in  the  compilation  likewise  received  from  the 
statistical  department  of  the  Reichsbank,  entitled  "Zur 
Frage  der  Regelmig  des  Depositenwesens,"  various  reso- 
lutions appended  as  a  supplement.  I  miss,  however,  the 
resolution  adopted  at  the  fiftieth  convention  of  the  Gene- 
ral Union  of  the  German  Trade  and  Industrial  Associa- 
tions, Based  on  Mutual  Help,  which  was  held  at  Freiburg 
oh  August  9-12  and  which  was  attended  by  more  than 
800  delegates.     It  reads  as  follows: 

The  bumness  d  the  associations  does  not  give  any  occasion  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislative  regulations  regarding  tlie  system  of  deposits  and  savinp 
institutions.  It  would  be  against  ttie  public  interest  to  impose  restrictions 
npon  the  savings-bank  and  deposit  business  of  the  Genossenschaften. 

I  have  said,  gentlemen,  that  over  800  delegates  of  the 
General  Union  of  the  Trade  and  Industrial  Associations 
voted  tmanimously  for  this  resolution.  It  has  been 
indorsed  by  the  representatives  of  foreign  associations, 
especially  those  of  Austria,  where  similar  movements  in 
favor  of  legislative  regulation  have  been  started. 

In  the  discussions  of  the  experts  the  main  question 
.considered  was  that  relative  to  the  economically  soimdest 
and  most  practical  way  of  employing  the  deposits.  As 
regards  the  cooperative  credit  associations  this  question 
admits  of  only  one  answer,  to  the  effect  that  no  better 
way  has  been  suggested  or  could  be  suggested  than  the 
one  at  present  followed  by  the  associations.  OiU'  credit 
associations  are  enabled  by  means  of  the  deposits  and 
savings  to  fulfill  the  task  of  placing  at  the  disposal  ^ 
their  members  the  necessary  working  capital  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest.  The  associations  conduct  the  deposits 
and  savings  into  the  proper  channels  and  constitute  an 
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economically  advantageous  counterpoise  to  the  excessive 
ceBtraJization  of  the  deposit  business.  In  the  face  of 
this,  the  proposition  of  Professor  Warschauer,  contained 
in  the  collection  of  papers  on  the  question  of  the  deposit 
business,  that  the  associations  with  unlimited  liability 
shall  be  permitted  to  accept  deposits  only  to  the  amotuit 
of  the  working  capital  paid  in  by  the  members,  while 
the  credit  associations  with  limited  hability  shall  be 
altogether  prohibited  from  taking  savings  deposits,  cer- 
tainly sounds  very  queer. 

The  great  Genossenschaften,  gentlemen,  ret^  the 
form  of  associations  merely  in  a  spirit  of  idealism  and 
only  when  they  feel  that  they  are  powerful  enough  do 
they  exchange  unlimited  liability  for  limited  liabihty. 
But  when  they  have  done  this  they  offer  no  less  a  guar- 
anty  for   their   deposits    than    before. 

Some  one  remarked  yesterday  that  it  is  not  desirable 
that  the  business  of  the  associations  should  mount  up 
into  the  millions.  Yes,  gentlemen,  we  have  associa- 
tions that  do  a  business  amounting  to  millions — our 
Union  Bank  does — but  it  is  made  up  of  an  enormous 
number  of  small  transactions  and  my  colleague,  Hen- 
Singer,  himself  will  not  try  to  find  fault  with  this  kind 
of  business  up  into  the  millions. 

I  affirm  that  the  deposits  in  the  associations  axe  on 
the  whole  not  invested  a  bit  worse  and  sometimes  are 
invested  even  better  than  those  in  the  joint-stock  banks. 
Permit  me,  gentlemen,  to  relate  to  you  a  Uttle  anecdote, 
the  kind  that  is  told  in  order  to  impress  a  lesson  on  the 
young.  A  few  years  ago  one  of  the  Genossensschatten 
of  our  union,  the  Union  of  Lower  Baden,  through  the 
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dishonest  manipulation  of  its  president,  who,  because  he 
was  a  mayor  of  a  city,  possessed  the  absolute  confidence  of 
the  members,  sustained  a  loss  of  upward  of  800,000  marks, 
a  loss  far  surpassing  in  mount  the  combined  capital,  the 
current-account  balances  in  other  institutions,  and  the 
surplus.  Through  the  combined  action  of  the  asso- 
ciations it  was  foimd  possible  to  prevent  the  loss  of  even 
a  single  pfennig  of  the  deposits  (so-called)  or  of  the  sav- 
ings. The  associations  in  cooperation  with  the  Dresdner 
Bank,  which  serves  as  the  central  bank  for  our  Gen- 
ossenschaften,  allowed  a  loan  on  mortgage  to  the  loan 
association,  which  enabled  it  to  stay  on  its  feet,  and 
now  after  the  lapse  of  only  a  few  years  the  Genossenchaft 
has  been  placed  once  more  in  the  position  of  being  able 
to  distribute  among  its  members  a  dividend  on  the  funds 
it  possesses.  I  repeat,  gentlemen,  the  depositors  sus- 
tained no  loss,  thanks  to  the  strength  of  the  Genossens- 
chaften  and  their  combination,  while  in  the  case  of  any 
other  kind  of  business  association  a  loss  would  have 
been  incurred. 

With  respect,  likewise,  to  the  fluidity  of  the  invest- 
ments made  by  the  associations,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  what  I  have  just  mentioned,  that  is,  the  combi- 
nation of  the  associations  in  "  unions  "  and  the  accounting 
functions  that  are  being  exercised.  The  "  general  union," 
moreover,  as  was  explained  in  the  memorial  submitted  to 
us,  lays  great  stress  on  the  creation  of  an  individual  capital 
fund  by  the  associations  belonging  to  the  union,  and  herein 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  matter  of  the  readiness  of  our 
Genossenschaften  to  meet  their  liabilities. 
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I  should,  therefore,  also  like  to  express  it  as  my  opinion 
that  the  security  of  the  investments  and  deposits  is  in  gen- 
eral such  that  legislative  regulation  is  unnecessary.  I 
agree  with  what  our  colleague,  Doctor  Weber,  asserted 
yestenlay  to  the  effect  that  the  competition  of  the  Aus- 
trian savings  banks,  already  noticeable  in  Saxony,  would 
be  rendered  keener  by  a  law  relative  to  deposits.  The 
same  thing  is  already  visible  where  I  am,  in  Baden,  the 
neighboring  Swiss  savings  institutions  and  big  banks 
trying  to  outdo  one  another  by  means  of  circulars  and  let- 
ters of  every  kind  in  efforts  to  induce  the  German  dwellers 
in  neighboring  towns  to  do  business  with  them.  They 
point  to  the  various  tax  laws — to  the  coupon  tax,  for  ex- 
ample— and  they  could  do  this  with  still  greater  success  if, 
as  a  result  of  restrictive  legislation  relative  to  deposits, 
the  rate  of  interest  on  deposits  in  Germany  were  to  be  re- 
duced. Such  legislation  would  cause  money  to  flow 
abroad  and  precisely  the  contrary  of  what  is  sought  would 
be  achieved. 

If  it  were  practicable,  gentlemen,  to  frame  a  law  that 
would  make  it  impossible  for  dishonest  men  to  accept  de- 
posits and  which  would  not  injure  legitimate  business,  I 
should  rejoice,  and  I  am  sure  you  would  also.  I  can  not 
perceive  any  feasible  way,  however,  and  I  find  that  the 
soluti(m  of  the  problem  by  legislative  means,  appears  the 
more  di£Scult  and  the  less  probable  the  deeper  one  goes 
into  the  study  of  the  matter. 

Some  of  the  questions  submitted,  as,  for  example,  those 
relative  to  investments  in  government  bonds  and  similar 
securities  and  the  publication  of  intermediate  statements, 
appear  to  me  to  admit  of  discussion  in  spite  of  my  being  on 
the  whtde  opposed  to  legislative  regulation. 
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Doctor  Lbxis. — Gentlemen,  I  made  an  attempt  yester- 
day to  get  up  some  sort  of  classification  of  the  various 
kinds  of  deposits,  and  I  am  happy  to  state  that  I  pretty 
much  concur  in  what  President  Heiligenstadt  expressed 
to-day.  I  had  likewise  made  a  distinction  between  the 
deposits  of  merchants,  that  is,  persons  whose  names  are 
entered  in  the  commercial  register,  and  those  of  ncm- 
merchants.  It  would  perhaps  be  better  to  say,  of  business 
men  and  of  novhusiness  men,  in  which  case  the  small  pro- 
ducers and  trades  people  would  also  be  included  in  the 
first  category.  As  regards  the  nonbusiness  men,  who  like- 
wise constitute  a  well-defined  class,  the  deposits  of  this 
category  would  again  have  to  be  divided  into  those  on 
the  one  hand  which  may  have  to  be  paid  out  at  any 
time  and  which  may  serve  as  the  basis  of  check  trans- 
actions—constituting thus  the  real  deposits,  in  the  sense 
in  which  President  Heiligenstadt  conceives  the  notion — 
and  those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  have  the  charac- 
ter of  savings  deposits,  which  do  not  represent  demand 
liabilities,  and  are  withdrawable  only  on  at  least  a  week's 
notice.  I  am  speaking  here  of  banks  only  and  not  of 
savings  institutions  and  cooperative  credit  associations. 

Perstmally  I  have  merely  a  theoretical  interest  in  under- 
taking such  a  calssification.  But,  of  course,  there  is  also 
a  practical  interest  involved  in  it.  For  my  part,  indeed, 
I  am  not  going  to  advocate  any  restrictive  measures  of 
whatsoever  kind  relative  to  the  acceptance  of  deposits,  but 
if  such  restrictions  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  be  decreed, 
it  would  be  well  to  discriminate  between  the  various 
kinds  of  deposits,  placing  those  apart  that  belong  to  the 
third  category — that  is  to  say,  the  savings  deposits  <A 
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nonbusiness  men — in  the  case  of  which  notice  of  withdrawal 
has  to  be  given  at  least  a  week  in  advance.  However, 
as  I  have  said  before,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  restriction. 

But  the  practical  men  keep  telling  us  that  such  a  dis- 
tinction is  not  feasible.  Perhaps,  with  the  present  meth- 
ods of  accounting  it  is  not  altogether  practicable.  The 
question  is  whether  it  may  not  be  made  so  through  a 
change  in  the  methods  of  accounting.  To  me  this  does 
not  appear  by  any  means  unattainable.  I  am  not  pro- 
posing an}rthing.  I  am  merely  suggesting  discussion. 
With  respect  to  the  future,  however,  regard  should  be  had 
for  probable  further  developments.  Above  all,  the  check 
system  is  going  to  expand,  and  many  persons  who  now 
belong  to  the  class  of  depositors  without  business  occupa- 
tion will  be  enrolled  among  the  users  of  checks.  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  very  important,  both  from  a  theoretical 
standpoint  and  with  reference  to  our  whole  monetary 
poUcy,  that  it  shall  be  possible  in  the  future  to  deter- 
tnine  in  some  measure  how  large  the  siun  is  that  is  the 
basis  of  the  monetary  intercourse  by  means  of  checks  in 
Germany.  We  have  no  accurate  knowledge  at  present 
in  regard  to  the  subject  in  what  concerns  England  either. 
The  "Economist"  gives  every  half-year  an  estimate  of 
the  aggregate  amount  of  deposits.  These,  however,  are 
not  all  deposits  subject  to  check,  but  include  also  those 
that  are  withdrawable  only  "  at  short  notice  "  or  after  the 
lapse  of  a  considerable  time.  The  question  remains.  How 
large  is  the  actual  sum  which  is  the  basis  of  the  English 
sjretero  of  payment  by  check  ?  It  is  very  desirable,  there- 
fore, in  view  of  the  anticipated  economic  development 
in  Germany,  that  we  should  have  in  advance  a  better 
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statistical  foundation  and  that  we  should  be  able  to  sa^ : 
This  kind  of  deposits — meaning,  specifically,  the  savings 
deposits — need  not  be  taken  into  account  in  connecUcn 
with  payments  made  by  means  of  checks,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  to  consider  the  deposits  of  nonbusmess 
men,  which  are  expressly  meant  to  be  used  for  making 
check  payments,  in  addition  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
deposits  figuring  in  accounts  current. 

I  would  urge,  therefore,  that  we  try  to  arrive  in  some 
measure  at  a  common  imderstanding  in  r^ard  to  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  deposits  and  some  practicable  method  of 
discriminating  between  them.  If  this  can  not  be  done 
just  at  the  present  moment,  it  will  be  feasible  later  on. 

As  regards  the  other  subjects  that  have  been  submitted 
to  our  consideration,  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
them.  I  should  like,  however,  to  express  my  opinion 
concerning  one  point.  The  competition  of  the  banks,  in 
particular  the  competition  of  bank  deposits  with  govern- 
ment securities,  does  not  appear  to  me  nearly  as  formidable 
as  it  does  to  some  of  the  gentlemen  here,  for  the  banks  do 
not  actually  allow  a  higher  rate  of  interest  on  their 
deposits,  but  usually  a  lower  rate  than  that  afforded  by 
government  securities.  Even  in  the  worst  times,  the  b^ 
German  banks  have  never  to  my  knowledge,  paid  more 
than  35^  per  cent  on  deposits.  It  is  not  the  deposits  in 
the  banks  that  are  in  competition  with  the  government 
secmities,  but  the  shares.  The  bulk  of  the  people  who 
are  anxious  for  a  higher  rate  of  interest  prefer  to  invest 
in  stocks.  Consequently  the  objections  that  have  been 
raised  against  the  banks  of  deposit  on  this  score  appear 
to  me  to  be  without  any  point. 
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TheCHAiRUAN.  Gentlemen,  it  is  nearly  half  past  one. 
I  move  that  we  adjourn.  It  has  been  su^ested  not  to 
stretch  the  noon  recess  to  two  hours.  Would  it  be  agree- 
able to  the  gentlemen  if  we  were  to  begin  promptly  at 
three  o'clock  and  perhaps  stop  a  Uttle  earlier?    [Assent.] 

(Recess.) 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  proceed  with  the  discussion. 
Count  Kanitz  has  the  floor  first,  in  order  to  make  a  brief  ■ 
correction. 

Count  Kanitz.  I  said  this  morning,  gentlemen,  that 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Reichstag  in  May  of  this 
year  had  been  adopted  in  the  previous  deliberation  of  the 
commission  by  a  vote  of  21  to  4,  and  that  only  the 
Freisinnige  and  Social-Democrats  had  voted  against  it. 
Herr  Singer  has  since  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Social-Democratic  members  of  the  commission  did  not 
vote  against  the  resolution,  but  in  favor  of  it.  I  consider 
it  my  duty  to  correct  my  statement  regarding  the  matter. 

Mr.  SchinceXI,.  I  should  not  like  to  appear,  even  for  a 
moment,  to  have  any  doubts  regarding  the  interest  of  the 
public  in  the  management  of  our  entire  system  of  banks, 
Genassen-schaften,  and  savings  institutions.  Neither  do 
I  wish  to  question  the  fact  that,  just  as  is  the  case  with  all 
human  arrangements,  so  in  this  domain  there  may  occur, 
as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  overstrains  and  mistakes 
of  every  kind;  but  I  hold  to  the  opinion  that  imless  clearly 
demonstrable  dangers  and  abuses  have  been  manifested 
in  the  management,  such  as  it  has  been,  we  should  refrain 
from  setting  the  machinery  of  legislation  in  motion.  The 
otperiences  which  we  have  had  in  this  field — ^to  which  I 
shall  refer  again  later  on — have  not  been  of  such  a  nature 
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that  we  should,  without  the  stress  of  pressing  necessity, 
resolve  again  upon  new  laws,  or.  to  express  myself  properly, 
to  advocate  new  laws,  which,  however  framed,  will  in  any 
way  hamper  or  restrict  our  industry  and  our  monetary 
intercourse,  and  in  particular  our  credit  system. 

In  his  introductory  address  our  chairman  declared  that 
if  our  banking  system,  our  system  of  savings  institutions, 
and  our  system  of  cooperative  credit  associations  have 
revealed  weakness,  it  is  our  duty  to  face  the  dangers 
squarely,  to  locate  the  weak  spots,  and  to  think  about 
the  remedy.  That  is  the  object  of  this  inquiry,  and  I 
affirm  emphatically  that  I  shall  be  extremely  glad  to 
cooperate  in  this  work. 

I  have  been  intentionally  so  late  in  taking  the  floor  in 
order  to  be  able  to  learn  from  the  utterances  of  the  speak- 
ers wherein  the  dangers  and  abuses  have  actually  mani- 
fested themselves,  and  the  result  of  my  close  attention 
has  been  a  remarkably  meager  one.  In  order  to  make  this 
more  apparent,  I  shall  enter  in  detail  into  some  of  the 
statements  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me. 

Freiherr  von  Gamp  thought  there  was  something  wrong 
in  the  fact,  as  revealed  by  statistics,  that  the  banks — he 
spoke  of  the  small  banks  in  particular — should  hold  so 
much  borrowed  money  relatively  to  their  capital  and  their 
liquid  assets,  and  he  expressed  his  fear  that  this  might 
lead  at  some  time  or  another  to  disastrous  consequences. 
He  asserted  the  same  thing  with  reference  to  savings  insti- 
tutions and  individual  credit  associations,  adding,  how- 
ever, that  this,  although  very  regrettable,  was  not  of  great 
consequence,  the  matter  being  mainly  one  of  local  interest. 
I  wish  to  say  that  this  very  redeeming  feature  is  manifest 
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in  the  case  of  the  small  banks  likewise.  As  regards  the 
great  banks,  so  called,  however — and  it  is  with  these  that 
we  are  mainly  concerned — Freiherr  von  Gamp  did  not  in 
the  least  question  their  security  or  their  ability  to  mobilize 
their  resources. 

Count  Kanitz  also,  in  the  first  part  of  his  address, 
declared  that  it  was  especially  people  of  small  means  who 
bad  to  be  protected,  people  who  are  being  inveigled  by  a 
high  rate  of  interest,  or  through  all  kinds  of  advertisements 
like  those  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  last  resolu- 
tion of  the  Reichstag,  into  depositing  their  savings  in  an 
unsound  institution.  I  can  not  help  agreeing  with  Cotmt 
Eaoitz  in  this  matter.  Personally,  I  am  not  of  opinion 
that  legislative  measures  will  be  required  in  order  to 
prevent  this.     I  shall  return  to  the  subject  later  on. 

Count  Kanitz  spoke  also  of  the  law  relative  to  the 
Bourse.  Now,  I  am  not  at  all  eager  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Bourse  Law,  but  inasmuch  as  this  was  also 
a  sort  of  exceptional  piece  of  legislation,  an  emergency 
law,  and  we  are  about  to  discuss  the  question  as  to 
whether  a  similar  exceptional  law  ought  not  now  to  be 
enacted,  I  am  obliged  to  refer  in  a  few  words  to  the  results 
of  the  law  in  question. 

Count  Kanitz  asserted  that  all  that  was  left  of  the 
Bourse  law  was  the  government  bourse  commissary.  I 
wish  I  could  say  he  was  right,  but  it  is  not  possible  for  me 
to  admit  it,  for  there  are  various  things  besides  this 
that  have  stuck  to  the  measure.  I  need  merely  remind 
you  of  the  forms  and  the  detailed  character  of  the  prospec- 
tuses. I  beg  you,  gentlemen — and  I  assure  you  that  I  am 
really  unprejudiced  in  this  matter — ^to  look  at  the  thing 
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£rom  a  practical  standpoint  and  to  tell  me  whether  any- 
one has  been  able  to  discover  the  least  use  in  these  long 
prospectuses.  On  the  contrary,  the  prospectuses  have 
grown  to  good-sized  books,  so  that  you  will  not  find  any- 
body who  reads  them  except  the  typesetter  who  has  to 
print  them  or  the  unfortunate  ofiScial  who  has  to  report 
upon  them  to  the  listing  biueau.  [Laughter.]  In  addi- 
tion, of  course,  there  are  certain  newspapers  that  are  inter- 
ested, which  have  made  this  thing  a  large  source  of  reve- 
nue— a  not  very  virtuous  proceeding,  I  must  say.  [Laugh- 
ter.] I  mention  this,  gentlemen,  because  I  fear  that  in 
the  case  of  these  detailed  intermediate  statements  the 
same  thing  may  happen.  The  more  details  there  are  in 
these  so-called  intermediate  statements  the  more  time  will 
be  required  to  get  them  out  and  the  less  real  interest 
will  they  possess.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  men  of  a 
scientific  turn  of  mind,  to  which  class  newspaper  editors 
now  also  belong,  have  a  certain  curiosity,  and  even  a 
scientific  interest,  impelling  them  to  enrich  their  knowledge 
with  the  bare  figures.  I  do  not  consider,  however,  the 
advantage  as  great  as  is  the  mischief  that  results.  To 
this  subject,  likewise,  I  shall  refer  again  farther  on. 

Count  Kanitz  then  came  to  the  subject  of  agriculture 
and  to  that  of  agricultural  credit.  I  should  naturally 
.  be  very  glad  if  we  had  a  lower  rate  of  interest  in  Germany, 
and  that,  as  a  result  of  it,  the  agricultural  credit  in  ccm- 
nection  with  agricultural  mortgage  debentures  were 
cheaper.  But  it  is  useless  to  ask  that  these  debentures 
be  issued  with  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  that  of  govern- 
ment bonds,  and  it  was  a  mistake — I  have  publicly  asserted 
it  to  be  such  whenever  I  had  occasion  to  express  myseU 
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on  the  subject — on  the  part  of  the  Landschaften,  or  agri- 
cultural credit  associations,  when  they  adopted  the  p61icy 
of  forced  conversions,  for  it  was  practically  nothing  else 
when  they  all  of  a  sudden  called  in  mortgage  debentures 
to  the  sum  of  hundreds  of  millions  and  tried  to  lower  the 
rate  of  interest  to  3>^  per  cent.  This  had  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  rate  of  interest  on  government  bonds,  which 
were  now  placed  on  a  3  per  cent  basis,  a  change  that 
did  not  improve  the  general  economic  situation.  On  the 
whole,  I  must  admit — and  I  am  an  agriculturist  myself — 
that  otherwise  agriculture  has  no  right  to  complain  in  the 
matter  of  the  protection  that  it  receives  in  Germany  and 
that  the  public  has  to  take  some  burdens  mto  the  bargain. 
Glad  though  I  am  to  be  able  to  concur,  all  in  all,  in  the 
statements  made  to-day  by  Cotmt  Kanitz,  I  must  say 
that,  in  addition  to  the  burdens  entailed  by  our  social- 
reform  legislation  and  the  excessive  taxes,  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  bread  and  meat  is  sorely  felt — something  that 
benefits  agriculture  alone  and  which  I  do  not  begrudge 
in  the  least  to  agriculture  but  which,  all  the  same,  is  a 
laige  unfavorable  economic  factor. 

The  subject  of  checks  also  came  up  for  a  brief  discus- 
sbn.  Herr  Mommsen  was  altogether  misunderstood  yes- 
terday in  regard  to  this  matter.  The  banks  at  the  time 
supported  the  Reichsbank  in  a  body  in  every  possible 
way  by  word,  script,  and  deed  in  the  endeavor  to  restrict 
the  use  of  metallic  cash  in  monetary  intercourse,  sub- 
jecting themselves  willingly  to  the  extremely  dangerous, 
unprofitable,  and  expensive  system  of  payments  which 
has  checks  for  its  vehicle.  All  that  our  colleague  Momm- 
sen wished  to  say  is  that  it  woidd  be  a  great  wrong  toward 
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the  banks,  after  they  have  assumed  the  great  burden  of 
the  labor,  the  expense,  and  the  risk  which  the  use  of  checks 
at  present  imposes  upon  them,  to  try  to  make  them  appear 
aS'though  they  still  owed  us  something  by  using  langu^ 
like  this:  "You  see  the  banks  profit  greatly  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  checks  can  be  drawn  upon  them;  they 
are  protected  by  legal  regulations,  and  therefore  they  are 
able  and  ought  to  render  the  public  additional  service." 
That  would  be  a  grossly  mistaken  conclusion.  In  that 
case  it  were  better  for  the  banks  in  every  respect  if  the 
obligation  to  allow  checks  to  be  drawn  upon  them  were  to 
be  rescinded. 

Count  Kanitz  touched  upon  conditions  in  England, 
and  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  by  way  of  comment  on 
his  statements.  The  question  is  not  merely  as  to  whether 
or  when  England  is  to  go  over  to  protection.  The  refonn 
of  the  tariff  which  threatens  us  has  for  i^  a  vastly  more 
serious  aspect.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  preferential 
duties  for  all  the  English  colonies,  even  for  those  English 
colonies,  so  called,  which  constitute  in  reality  independ- 
ent States,  stretching  over  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
globe,  and  which,  if  England  proceeded  to  introduce 
preferential  zones  for  all  her  colonies,  protectorates,  or 
other  dependencies,  threaten  to  close  to  us  a  large  part 
of  the  world  of  commerce.  There  is  consequently  much 
more  involved  in  the  matter  than  what  we  should  call 
an  agrarian  English  interest.  It  is  a  matter  affecting  a 
great  territory,  hitherto  international,  whose  open  door 
would  no  longer  exist  for  us. 

Herr  Gontard  had  little  of  a  precise  nature  to  say 
regarding  the  dangers  involved  in  our  banking  system, 
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in  particular  those  presented  by  our  so-called  "great 
banks."  He  said,  however,  that  he  had  a  peculiar  feel- 
ing that  the  resoiMces  of  the  banks  were  at  times  not 
sufSdently  liquid.  I  am  fair  and  unprejudiced  enough  to 
say  that  I  likewise  am  acquainted  with  banks  in  respect 
to  which  this  feeling  is  not  altogether  unjustifiable. 

In  the  very  interesting  and  earnest  utterances  of  Direk- 
tor  Stroll  there  was  one  thing  that  I  did  not  fully  under- 
stand, the  distinction  which  he  makes  between  cash 
reserves  and  credit  balances  in  banks,  a  point  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  needs  some  explanation.  What  is  a  cash 
reserve  nowadays?  Are  the  banks  to  begin  once  more 
keeping  their  own  stock  of  cash  in  gold,  silver,  and  bank 
□otes  instead  of  turning  them  over  to  the  Reichsbank  ? 
We  have  been  taught  to  do  everything  in  order,  by 
means  of  the  system  of  transfers  from  one  account  cur- 
rent to  another  and  the  mechanism  of  checks,  to  restrict 
the  demand  for  cash  currency  in  Germany,  and  if  any 
bank  to-day  were  to  put  the  gold  that  it  receives  into  its 
vaults  and  to  try  to  run  things  its  own  way  in  the  matter 
(rf  gold,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  not  be  rendering  any 
service  to  the  Reichsbank,  which  could  say  with  justice: 
"This  gold  belongs  to  my  vaults,  for  it  can  be  put  to  a 
much  better  purpose  here,  inasmuch  as  the  law  authorizes 
us  to  issue  against  this  gold  a  volume  of  bank  notes 
exceeding  the  amount  of  the  gold."  I  must  say  that  I 
can  not  discover  any  difference  between  a  cash  reserve  in 
my  bank  and  my  credit  balance  in  the  Reichsbank.  I 
wish  to  say  right  here  that  the  proposition  that  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  outside  moneys  of  a  bank  should  be  con- 
stantly kept  on  hand  in  the  shape  of  cash — a  proposition 
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that  we  ourselves  are  discussing — would  amount  to 
/  nothing  more  than  that  for  the  time  being  the  cash 
holdings  of  the  Reichsbank  would  be  increased  by  so 
much,  but  that  at  the  very  time  when  such  reserve  is 
needed  this  money  would  in  some  form  or  another  be 
withdrawn  from  the  bank.  If  for  any  reason  I  am  obliged 
to  set  aside  money,  in  the  way  of  a  reserve  not  to  be 
touched,  either  in  my  own  vaults  or  in  the  Reichsbank, 
theri.in  the  first  place,  I  am  withdrawing  it  from  circula- 
tion, and  in  the  second  place,  it  will  not  be  of  any  use 
to  me  in  case  of  need,  unless  I  am  bankrupt.  This  has 
already  been  adverted  to  by  several  of  the  speakers.  Such 
a  reserve  would  offer  security  to  an  individual  who  has 
got  into  deep  water,  or  rather  to  his  creditors,  only  at 
the  moment  when  he  can  have  recourse  to  this  reserve, 
and  this  can  not  be  the  case  until  he  is  on  the  point  of 
suspending  payments!  in  every  other  case  it  is  the  Reichs- 
bank that  will  be  called  upon  first  for  additional  advances. 
Above  all  things,  I  wish  to  say  that  I,  as  a  banker,  can 
see  no  difference  whatever  between  cash  in  my  vaiUts 
and  the  credit  balance  at  the  Reichsbank  with  respect 
to  fluidity  and  security. 

Doctor  Stroll  dwelt,  furthermore,  on  the  strong  reserve 
that  the  Genossenschafteii  possess  in  their  soUdarity, 
and  he  said  that  this  was  really  an  ideal  feature  of  our 
economic  existence.  Of  course,  gentlemen,  this  is  per- 
tinent to  the  matter  before  us,  as  we  ought  to  express 
ourselves  in  regard  to  the  dangers  that  may  perhaps  be 
threatening  the  credit  associations.  My  position  is 
this — and  I  do  not  wish  at  all  to  deny  it — that  in  so  far  as 
the  members  of  the  associations  are  all  jointly  liable,  and 
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in  SO  &r  as  they  are  not  carrying  on  a  cooperative  bu^- 
oess  in  the  way  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  butter,  or 
the  production  of  beet  sugar,  or  something  of  the  sort;  in 
other  words,  so  long  as  they  are  not  productive  assoda- 
tions  and  the  moment  they  begin  to  turn  into  credit  asso- 
dations  I  consider  the  feature  of  solidarity  as  one  involving 
great  economic  danger.  I  consider  an  association,  pos- 
sessing, let  us  say,  some  sort  of  a  central  treasury,  having 
Hmited  llabihty,  a  liability  ever  so  restricted,  but  one 
that  actually  exists,  or  may  be  reckoned  upon,  preferable 
to  an  association  with  unhmited  liability,  about  whose 
resources  for  meeting  this  unlimited  liabiUty  I  am  alto- 
gether m  the  dark.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  am 
altogether  blind  to  this  ideal  featiu'e,  which  Doctor  Stroll 
has  so  nicely  touched  upon,  but  I  should  nevertheless  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ideal  in  this 
anaiigement  wilt  flourish  only  just  so  long  as  all  are  liable 
for  the  one;  this  is  all  very  fine,  I  know.  But  as  soon  as 
the  occasion  arrives  where  one  or  two  have  to  be  liable 
Ux  all  the  ideal  in  the  matter  will  disappear  and  there 
will  be  a  very  ack  feeling  somewhere  in  our  economic 
organism.  All  I  mean  to  say  by  this  is  that  there  is 
certainly  some  advantage  in  solidarity  and — I  admit 
that  Doctor  StrSll  is  perfectly  right  in  this — that  a  feeling 
of  solidarity  should,  and  does,  hold  the  great  credit  banks 
together  just  as  it  does  the  credit  associations.  ■  But  as 
regards  liability  I  must  say,  as  a  bank  director,  that 
joint  liability  is  a  notion  which,  as  a  result  of  my  sad 
experience  in  this  field,  I  have  erased  from  my  lexicon. 
Preadent  Heiligenstadt,  who  is  unfortimately  absent, 
referred  at  various  times  to  his   pubhshed  writings.     I 
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believe  he  meant  to  say  that  the  credit  banks,  the  Genos- 
senschaften,  and  the  savings  institutions  ought  to  de- 
posit with  the  Reichsbank  a  sum  representing  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  outside  moneys.  I  am  not  very  familiar 
with  these  publications,  but  what  he  said  transcended 
the  bounds  of  really  practicable  legislation,  and  what  he 
said  regarding  the  division  into  consumers  and  producers 
I  must  frankly  confess  I  did  not  comprehend.  I  shall 
not  dwell  on  this  any  further,  as  he  is  not  present,  and  we 
can  return  to  the  subject  later  on.  I  would,  however, 
remark  in  this  connection  that  in  my  opinion  every 
producer  is  also  a  consumer,  for  there  never  was  a  person 
who  only  produced  and  did  not  consume  at  all.  What  I 
fear  is  that  if  there  were  to  be  legislative  provisions  ot, 
for  that  matter,  mere  instructions  relative  to  the  publica- 
tion of  statements  and  intermediate  balance  sheets  no 
one  would  care  to  be  much  longer  a  bank  president 
I  should,  for  example,  if  a  foreign  government  were  sud- 
denly to  favor  me  with  a  credit  balance,  have  to  ask  my- 
self whether  that  government  was  a  consumer  or  a  pro- 
ducer, and  I  fear  if  I  were  continually  subjected  to  tlie 
necessity  of  making  such  decisions  my  brain  would  come 
to  a  complete  standstill.  [Exclamation:  The  Govern- 
ment is  only  a  consumer. — Laughter,]  All  right,  then; 
I  should  have  to  enter  it  among  the  consumers. 

In  any  case,  such  an  arrangement  would,  I  believe,  be  a 
great  hardship  for  the  banks.  I  should  also  advise  Hen 
Gontard  just  to  wait  before  he  becomes  supervisory  coun- 
cillor of  a  bank,  and  proposes  more  stringent  penal  pro- 
visions for  supervisory  councillors,  until  he  sees  how  the 
thing  works,  for  he  might  fare  very  badly. 
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Herr  von  Cetto  spoke  of  the  agrarian  country,  England. 
Unfortunately,  his  words  have  slipped  from  my  memory. 
I  shall  later  ascertain  from  the  stenographic  reports  just 
what  he  said. 

Reference  has  repeatedly  been  made  to  the  fact — and 
Professor  Lexis,  in  particular,  has  stated  it — rthat  the  dual 
system  of  management  in  the  English  banks  has  always 
met  with  emphatic  commendation.  I  must  destroy  this 
picture.  It  has  developed  more  and  more  in  the  past  year 
that  the  Englishmen  evidently  regard  this  arrangement  as 
antiquated.  They  will  not  be  able  to  preserve  it.  As 
everyone  knows,  the  deposit  banks  in  that  country  are 
being,  one  after  the  other,  fused  with  the  credit  banks. 
The  confeutration  of  the  banks  in  England  in  these  last 
years  has  been  going  on  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  in 
Germany,  and  I  shall  not  mind  divulging  the  information 
to  you  that  it  was  one  of  the  biggest  deposit  banks  which 
is  said  recently  to  have  received  warning  from  the  Bank  of 
England  in  regard  to  the  excessive  range  of  its  acceptances, 
on  the  ground  of  its  having  accepted  too  much  paper 
against  American  securities.  Thus  the  system  of  deposit 
banking,  ptu%  and  simple,  is  getting  to  be  a  thing  of  the 
past  in  England.  There  is  another  circumstance  that  I 
am  going  to  mention,  just  by  way  of  illustration — the  fact 
that  it  was  one  of  the  oldest  banks  of  deposit  that  issued 
all  the  Japanese  loans,  a  proceeding  with  which  I  do  not 
mean  to  find  the  least  fault,  but  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
gentlemen  who  are  enthusiastic  in  regard  to  banks  of 
(teposit,  does  not  enter  into  the  scope  of  its  business.  In 
my  opinion,  we  should  not  have  acted  wisely  if  we  had 
pimied  our  faith  to  English  institutions. 
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I  must  now  say  a  word  with  reference  to  Professor 
Wagner,  whose  absence  I  regret  exceedingly.  Were  he 
present,  the  homage  due  to  his  age  and  that  due  to  the 
undoubtedly  great  services  which  he  must  have  rendered 
to  economics — otherwise  he  would  not  have  become  pro- 
fessor, Geheimrat,  and  Exzellenz — would  prevent  roe 
from  making  such  a  reply  to  his  statements  as  they 
actually  call  for.  I  shall  endeavor,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
say  what  is  pragmatic  to  our  discussion.  I  can  not,  how- 
ever, refrain  from  remarking  that  I  consider  it  a  great 
pity  that  the  chairs  in  our  universities  should  be  inculcat- 
ing such  principles  into  the  minds  of  those  who  study 
political  economy  there.  Professor  Wagner  remarked 
incidentally  that  when  he  had  interest  at  the  rate  of  3K 
per  cent  placed  to  his  credit  at  the  Discontogesellschaft 
he  was  quite  sure  that  his  deposits  were  perfectly  safe. 
Another  thing  that  he  said  was  that  he  was  sorry  that  pro- 
duction had  reached  such  dimensions  with  us,  and  this  he 
uttered  on  top  of  a  very  telling  and  earnest  remark  coming 
from  Herr  Roland-Liicke.  I  hope — and  I  should  not  have 
liked  to  hear  it — that  Professor  Wagner  did  not  say  that 
he  would  welcome  a  decrease  in  production  with  reference 
to  the  growth  of  our  population. 

Mr.  MoMMSEN.  He  did  say  it. 

Mr.  ScHiNCKEL.  Then  I  have  certainly  a  right  to  pro- 
test. Gentlemen,  if  we  should  ever  fall  so  low  as  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  blessed  land,  France,  and  in- 
troduce the  two-children  system  into  Germany — some- 
thing that  is  unfortunately  getting  to  be  the  fashion 
in  England,  and  to  a  very  large  extent  in  some  of  the 
English  colonies— then  in  my  opinion  there  is  no  use  in 
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our  bothering  ourselves  any  longer  with  economic  policy. 
But  what  I  can  not  excuse  in  Professor  Wagner,  is  the 
lack  of  logical  consistency  manifested  in  the  speeches 
that  he  has  delivered,  and  in  the  doctrines  which  he 
has  been  promulgating.  I  have  myself  listened  to  a 
vgy  inspiring  address  by  Professor  Wagner,  telling  us 
on  what  scale  we  ought  to  increase  the  German  fleet. 
And  to-day?  With  what  means  is  it  to  be  increased,  and 
for  what  purpose,  if  we  are  to  restrict  our  production,  if 
we  are  to  retrt^ade,  and  if  our  international  economic 
relations,  which  would  be  the  first  to  suffer,  were  given  a 
backward  turn?  We  should  then  not  need  a  fleet  on  such 
a  large  scale,  we  should  not  have  to  shoulder  the  burden 
of  such  a  heavy  expense.  And  who  is  to  pay  for  the 
fleet?  Professor  Wagner's  ideal  is  that  the  banks  should 
pay  a  dividend  of  only  5  per  cent  and  that  the  shares 
should  drop  to  100.  Indeed  I  The  joint-stock  com- 
panies at  present — I  regret  this  sort  of  emergency  legis- 
lation that  has  been  enacted  in  Prussia — are  subjected  to 
awful  taxes.  If  you  consult  the  statistics,  you  will  see 
what  a  percentage  the  great  industries  and  the  big 
banks  contribute  to  the  burden  of  taxation  in  Germany. 
And  the  same  Professor  Wagner  is  telling  us  now:  "No, 
back,  back!  Production  has  got  to  be  diminished,  the 
population  must  be  diminished."  This  goes  beyond  my 
comprehension,  and  I  shall  content  myself  with  saying 
that  my  position  with  respect  to  governmental  action 
for  social  welfare  is  an  altogether  different  one,  that  in 
regard  to  this  and  other  points,  I  subscribe  absolutely  to 
what  Count  Kanitz  said  to-day,  to  the  effect  that  the 
social-legislation  that  we  are  introducing  at  such  a  rapid 
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rate  is  positively  felt  as  a  heavy  burden,  and  that  I 
consider  this  sort  of  university-bred  socialism  that  we 
have  had  to  listen  to  here  much  more  dangerous  in  its 
effect  upon  the  young  generation  than  the  real  social- 
democratic  theories.  These  are  transparent  and  radical, 
while  the  socialism  that  is  taught  at  the  universities, 
with  its  lack  of  logical  consistency,  is  in  my  opinion 
extremely  dangerous  to  our  national  economy. 

To  return  now  to  practical  suggestions,  I  should  like  to 
ask  what  Professor  Wagner  is  thinking  of,  when  he  says,  for 
example,  that  the  Deutsche  Bank  shall  keep  in  its  treas- 
ury a  sum  equal  to  lo  per  cent  of  the  outside  moneys, 
that  is  to  say,  a  hundred  millions  or  more,  as  so  much 
economically  dead  bank-reserve,  in  order  that  it  may 
pay  smaller  dividends.  That  is  more  than  I  can  under- 
stand. 

As  regards  my  own  opinion,  I  must  say  that  in  spite 
of  all  the  weaknesses,  which  are  rather  of  a  technical 
than  an  intentional  nature,  that  may  have  manifested 
themselves  in  the  activities  of  the  great  banks,  so-called, 
and  the  small  banks,  I  have  absolutely  no  doubt  as  to  the 
soundness  of  the  banks  or  the  safety  of  the  funds  depos- 
ited with  them.  This  applies  also  to  the  lesser  banking 
institutions.  It  is  just  here  that  the  feeling  of  sohdarity, 
as  Herr  Stroll  rightly  observed,  comes  into  play — the 
obligation,  in  so  far  as  the  trouble  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  can  be  remedied,  to  offer  assistance.  I  therefore 
see  no  occasion  either  for  enacting  legislation  in  this 
connection. 

I  do  not  care  to  enter  into  a  regular  discussion  regard- 
ing  the    Genossenschaften.     I    am   convinced    that    the 
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gentlemen  who  are  closely  connected  with  them  and 
who  have  talked  to  us  about  them  in  a  reassuring  maimer 
are  better  posted  in  regard  to  them  than  anyone  of 
us  here.  I  consider  the  system  of  cooperative  credit 
associations,  as  it  has  been  developed,  as  an  extremely 
important  feattu'e  of  our  national  economy.  I  am  not 
of  opinion  that  it  is  altogether  the  correct  thing  to  have 
subsidized  national  Pretissenkassen.  Nevertheless  such  a 
central  institution,  which  is  ready  to  assist  the  individual 
associations,  is  an  absolute  necessity  and  it  fulfills  its 
purpose  quite  in  the  same  measure  as  the  "  great  banks  " 
do  in  their  sphere.  I  shall  return  to  the  subject  later 
on.  I  can  likewise  see  no  reason,  considering  the  large 
reserves  which  the  associations  have  created  for  them- 
selves, to  have  recourse  to  fresh  legislation,  although,  I 
must  admit,  in  the  case  of  the  associations  the  matter 
of  the  fluidity  of  their  resources  leaves  more  to  be  de- 
^red  than  in  the  case  of  the  banks,  which  would  cer- 
tainly act  wisely  in  improving  the  quaUty  of  their  resources 
in  this  respect  on  every  occasion. 

As  regards  the  savings  institutions,  the  conditions  to 
be  found  in  them  in  Germany  are  extremely  diverse. 
Reliance  has  been  placed  on  the  fact  that  the  commimes 
and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  states  themselves  are  behind 
the  savings  institutions.  This  is,  however,  not  everywhere 
the  case.  In  Hamburg  we  have  institutions  of  a  piuely 
private  character,  savings  banks  which  are  managed  by 
oflocers  who  receive  no  salary,  but  which  are  managed 
excellently.  I  must  say  that  I  find  nothing  in  the  least 
dangerous  in  the  fact  that  they  invest  a  considerable  part 
of  the  savings  in  absolutely  safe  mortgages.     This  is. 
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indeed,  not  a  particularly  liquid  fonn,  but  it  is  an  extremely 
safe  fonn;  it  is  a  correct  form,  economically  speaking,  and 
it  is  a  form  that  enables  them  at  all  times  to  obt^n  from 
the  many  credit  institutions  that  are  at  hand  the  money 
that  they  may  need,  even  in  case  of  a  nm  upon  them. 
We  have  had  a  number  of  cases.  I  need  only  mention 
the  one  at  Hanover,  where  in  the  space  of  two  days 
miUions  were  sent  to  a  savings  bank  by  banks  that  had 
friendly  relations  with  it,  because  we  were  convinced  that 
it  was  absolutely  sound.  Considering  therefore  the  great 
resources  that  are  nowadays  at  the  disposal  of  the  big 
banks — it  is  their  duty,  of  course,  to  assist  at  any  time  a 
solid  savings  institution — I  can  not  see  that  there  is  any 
great  danger.  We  shall,  however,  later  on  in  coimection 
with  some  other  point,  have  to  subject  the  matter  of  the 
savings  institutions  to  a  somewhat  closer  scrutiny.  Some 
abuses  have  crept  in,  inasmuch  as  there  are  institutions 
that  call  themselves  savings  banks,  but  which  have  in 
reality  no  business  to  operate  as  such.  In  the  province 
of  Holstein,  in  particular,  things  have  been  pretty  bad  in 
this  respect.  These  savings  institutions  have  even  gone 
into  the  credit  business,  which  I  consider  extremely  dan- 
gerous and  crooked.  On  the  other  hand,  I  must  say  that 
the  Hambiug  savings  banks  derive  an  important  guaranty 
of  safety  from  the  fact  that  a  certain  part  of  their  savings 
is  at  ali  times  invested  in  prime  bills.  For  this  piu-pose 
just  those  bills  are  considered  especially  available  in  Ham- 
bm-g  which  the  Reichsbank,  for  certain  reasons,  is  not 
anxious  to  take,  the  so-called  "financial  bills,"  bearing 
two  indorsements  of  bankers.  Such  bills  have  done  good 
service  for  the  savings  banks,  and  I  think  it  worth  while 
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adverting  to  the  fact  that  institutions  of  this  kind  could 
mal£e  use  of  them  mth  advantage. 

If,  therefore,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  neither 
with  respect  to  security  nor  to  fluidity,  abuses  of  such 
a  nature  exist  as  to  call  for  a  resort  to  legislation,  I  should 
nevertheless  like  to  express  on  this  occasion  that  after  all 
we  have  been  hearing  and  reading  here,  I  consider  it  a 
matter  of  course  that  in  case  it  should  still  be  fotmd  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  legislation  of  one  kind  or  another, 
this  legislation  shall  not  be  permitted  to  stop  short  at  the 
"great  banks,"  the  special  objects  of  the  pubhc's  dislike, 
but  shall  be  applied,  as  particularly  needed  in  their  case,  to 
a  certain  class  of  small  banks  and,  above  all,  to  the  entire 
body  of  bankers  who  carry  on  regular  banking  business,  and 
likewise  to  the  Genossenschaften.  I  will  not  spare  the 
feelings  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  for  these  asso- 
ciations and  have  expressed  themselves  ojllectively  and 
individually  in  a  vigorous  way  against  the  enactment  of 
laws.  Perhaps,  in  addition,  the  savings  institutions  may 
be  included.  We  have  not  yet  reached  that  point  in 
Germany  where  the  principle  of  equality  before  the  law 
may  be  violated,  where  it  is  possible  to  enact  legislation 
simply  because  of  a  certain  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  great  banks,  and  where  we  are  willing  to  permit  such 
le^slation  to  remain  inoperative  in  cases  ii^  which  it 
should  in  reality  be  applied.  You  have  already  gathered, 
gentlemen,  &om  what  I  have  said,  that  I  am  not  quite  so 
blind  as  not  to  recognize  the  fact  that  strained  conditions 
manifest  themselves  every  now  and  then  in  the  field  of 
banking,  in  the  system  of  Genossenschaften,  and  like- 
wise in  the  domain  of  the  savings  institutions,  which  it 
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should  be  our  duty  to  remove  or  alleviate.  But  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that,  while  I  should  regard  every  l^al  [ho- 
vision  ineffectual,  the  object  aimed  at  can  be  much  more 
readily  attained  in  another  way.  If  one  were  to  try  to 
imagine  only  for  a  moment  how  such  a  law  would  work 
in  practice,  one  would  soon  reach  the  conviction  that 
even  with  any  other  kind  of  legislation  we  should  not 
have  anything  so  very  different  or  unlike  what  Freiherr 
von  Wangenheim  has  proposed.  Suppose  that  banks,  co- 
operative credit  associations,  etc.,  were  allowed  to  accept 
outside  money  only  up  to  a  certain  proportion — it  does 
not  matter  what  ratio — of  their  capital.  Well,  gentle- 
men, how  is  a  bank  doing  a  general  business  going  to 
manage? 

Mr.  MOMMSBN.  Quite  right. 

Mr.  ScHiNCEEi..  My  opinion  is  that  a  well-manned 
bank  ought  never  to  be  one  that  is  in  quest  of  credit,  not 
even  one  that  takes  credit,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  paper 
submitted  to  us  (I  consider  the  expression  a  false  one). 
Of  coiu-se,  when  I  am  accepting  trust  I  am  accepting 
credit,  but  I  shoidd  never  be  a  seeker  after  credit,  I 
must  leave  the  initiative  to  him  who  is  bringing  or  send- 
ing me  his  money.  In  what  way  am  I  to  prevent  myself 
from  going  beyond  a  maximtun?  Suppose  all  of  a  sud- 
den, when  I  have  not  come  anywhere  near  the  limit, 
some  foreign  government  with  which  I  have  the  pleas- 
antest  business  relations  dumps  a  couple  of  millions  upoa 
me.  I  write  forsooth,  "I  am  extremely  sorry,  but  we 
are  full;  we  shall  hold  the  money  at  your  disposition." 
This  is  absolutely  unthinkable.  It  will  be  the  same 
thing  with  acceptances,   another  part  of  the  liability 
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side  if  there  is  a  provision  which  prescribes:  "You  are 
not  allowed,  under  any  circumstances,  to  let  the  aggregate 
of  your  acceptances  go  beyond  a  sum  bearing  such  and 
such  a  ratio  to  your  capital."  How  do  you  expect  me  to 
go  on  with  my  business?  I  allow  credits;  I  must  allow 
some;  they  are  needed — rembours  credits,  draft  credits, 
the  world  must  have  them.  I  must  reckon  on  the  fact 
that  at  most  50  per  cent,  or  even  less,  of  these  credits  will 
be  made  use  of  on  an  average.  All  of  a  sudden  condi- 
tions change — a  big  rise  in  the  prices  of  commodities,  or  I 
do  not  know  what,  or  perhaps  something  hke  a  crisis,  in 
which  case  my  acceptance  is  eagerly  sought.  Everybody 
begins,  on  the  strei^[th  of  the  same  credits,  without  my 
having  in  the  least  increased  them,  instead  of  going  to 
other  banks  or  bankers,  whose  acceptance  is  no  longer 
accounted  so  good,  suddenly  to  draw  on  my  bank.  What 
am  I  to  do?  The  credit  I  have  granted,  and  on  an  occa- 
sion like  this  I  can,  in  less  than  no  time,  run  up  the  total 
of  my  acceptances  from  34  to  60  milUons.  Thus  a  bank 
which  does  regular  banking  business,  no  matter  how  well 
it  is  managed,  can  never  make  sure  of  maintaining  cer- 
tain limits,  beyond  which  it  is  under  no  circumstances  to 
pass,  unless  it  is  willing  to  turn  everything  topsy-turvy. 
As  no  one  seemed  to  be  pointing  out  any  great  dangers 
or  abuses,  I  set  about  myself  to  see  if  I  could  discover  any, 
our  chairman  having  dropped  a  hint  to  the  effect  that  we 
ought  to  take  to  heart  the  lessons  that  the  last  crisis  had  ren- 
dered so  effective.  As  a  bank  director,  I  nattu'ally  put  the 
question  to  myself:  How  did  the  banks  withstand  the  last 
cri^  ?  I  should  like  to  illustrate  this  by  means  of  a  brief 
practical  example,  derived  from  my  personal  experience. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1907,  when  a  stringency  made  itself 
felt  in  the  money  market  and  people,  as  much  so,  of 
course,  in  Hamburg  as  everywhere  else,  opened  their  eyes 
more  than  usual,  we  discovered  a  private  banking  house 
(which  has  already  been  mentioned),  Haller,  Sohle&Co., 
which,  as  they  express  it  in  England,  had  become  a  "  dark 
horse;"  that  is  to  say,  no  one  could  tell  in  what  condition 
it  was  and  whether  it  was  right  that  so  many  acceptances 
of  Haller,  Sohle  &  Co.,  which  were  generally  considered 
especially  good  in  Hamburg,  should  be  in  circulation.  It 
is  a  very  serious  matter  for  the  responsible  manager  of  a 
bank  to  attack  an  old  house.  Nevertheless,  we  considered 
it  our  duty  and  we  demanded  of  the  firm:  "Let  us  look 
into  your  books,  otherwise  we  can  no  longer  take  your 
acceptances."  The  banking  house  submitted  its  books  to 
us,  and  we  found  that  it  was  insolvent.  Of  course,  we 
refused  to  throw  good  money  after  bad  money.  We  had 
to  prick  this  boil,  full  of  matter,  and  gave  a  great  danger 
signal,  which  was  the  beginning  of  Hamburg's  part  in  the 
financial  crisis.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we  did  not 
neglect,  in  order  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the  public,  to  an- 
nounce that  anyone  who  wanted  to  get  money  on  the 
strength  of  good  securities  or  of  his  good  credit  would  be 
able  to  get  it  from  us,  the  banks,  at  any  time  and  up  to 
any  amoiuit.  We  said  to  ourselves:  "Even  if  we  should 
lose  money  on  this  occasion,  if  we  were  to  lose  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  marks,  or  even  a  million,  it  would  still 
be  better  than  to  see  mistrust  spreading  and  the  whole 
city  of  Hambiu-g,  already  discredited,  going  to  rack  and 
ruin. ' '  We  did  more  than  that .  We  investigated  the  affairs 
of  smaller  banks  which  were  not  in  a  particularly  good 
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condition  and  helped  them  to  tide  over  the  crisis.  This 
is  the  relation  of  solidarity  as  I  understand  it,  but  it  is 
solidarity  with  open,  and  not  with  closed,  eyes.  We  in- 
vestigated the  conditions  and  when  we  found  that  a  house 
was  not  insolvent,  but  only  tied  up,  we  at  once  announced 
that  we  should  take  its  acceptances  as  before  and  thus  we 
put  it  into  a  better  condition  without  letting  others  notice 
to  any  extent  what  was  going  on.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  extraordinary  demands  were  made  upon  us  at 
the  time,  especially  upon  my  bank,  whose  resources  were 
taxed  in  a  measure  not  at  all  to  my  liking.  Of  course, 
had  there  been  any  legal  restrictions,  I  should  have  been 
obliged  at  once  to  overstep  any  given  limit  with  respect  to 
acceptances  or  anything  else,  and  in  case  I  had  not  done 
so,  I  should  have  caused  great  mischief  in  the  world  of 
business.  The  main  thing  is,  that  in  this  way  we  escaped 
the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  Reichsbank  to  such 
an  extent  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  there  been  no 
such  thing  as  these  banks  to  go  to  first,  and  what  did  the 
most  good  was  our  action  in  declaring  that  we  should  be 
prepared  to  stand  a  great  loss  to  save  the  situation. 
Thb  is  something  that  the  Reichsbank  would  not  have 
been  able  to  say,  at  any  rate  it  would  not  have  been  able 
to  go  so  far.  Just  as  the  Preussenkasse  is  a  very  convenient 
buffer  between  the  Genossenschaften  and  the  Reichsbank, 
and  just  as  the  Genossenschaften  can  have  recourse  to  the 
Reichsbank,  if  the  necessity  should  arise,  only  after  their 
affairs  have  first  been  sifted  by  the  central  bank  of  the 
associations,  which  clears  the  credits  and  debits  of  the  in- 
dividual associations,  so  it  is  with  the  relations  of  the  great 
banks,  so  called,  to  the  Reichsbank.     In  critical  times  the 
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great  banks,  in  large  measure,  bear  the  brunt  of  the  ex- 
ceptional demands,  keeping  them  from  going  direct  to  the 
Reiehsbank.  I  assure  you  that  on  that  occasion  after  we 
had  announced  that  anybody  could  get  money,  such  a 
quantity  of  deposits  came  pouring  into  our  bank  that  our 
resources  kept  steadily  increasing.  We  were  not  at  all 
anxious  to  get  them  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest,  but, 
of  course,  we  could  not  refuse  them.  This  made  it  easier 
for  us,  in  spite  of  the  tension  under  which  we  were  laboring, 
not  to  be  obhged  to  have  recourse  to  the  Reiehsbank  in 
any  considerable  measiu'e.  Of  course,  we  sent  our  securi- 
ties to  the  Reiehsbank  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
our  credit  balance  moimt  up  very  high  on  the  thirty-first 
of  December,  a  balance  of  which  we  have  not  had  to  avail 
ourselves.  It  may  truly  be  said  that  the  great  banks  did 
not,  at  the  time,  press  the  Reiehsbank  too  hard,  and  I 
trust  the  Reiehsbank  will  confirm  my  statement.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  they  could  not  avoid  it  altogether,  for 
when  everybody  is  in  need  of  money  the  ultimate  reservcrir 
is  the  Reiehsbank.  It  is  our  duty,  however,  to  reduce  the 
presstu'e  upon  the  Reiehsbank  as  far  as  possible.  It  is 
certainly,  therefore,  an  altogether  legitimate  wish  on  the 
part  of  the  Reiehsbank  that  the  private  banks  should 
keep  their  resources  liquid,  or  mobile  (more  liquid  perhaps 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  case) ,  as  far  as  they  are  able  and 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  in  their  power.  There  are  times 
when  the  economic  needs  are  more  potent.  I  wish  Profes- 
sor Wagner  could  once,  only  for  one  year,  have  occupied  the 
responsible  post  which  I  have  held  now  for  nearly  forty 
years,  and  just  for  one  year  feel  what  it  is  to  be  out  in  the 
open  air,  scenting  the  currents  as  they  go  by,  instead  of 
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standing  under  the  lee  of  his  professorial  chair.  I  am 
convinced  that  he  would  get  entirely  different  views. 
It  is  a  mistaken  notion  to  imagine  that  the  president  of  a 
bank,  who  applies  himself  earnestly  to  his  duties,  has  it 
altogether  within  his  means  to  determine  the  limit  to 
which  bis  bank  can  or  ought  to  assiune  obUgations.  Who 
can  tell  what  conditions  may  suddenly  present  themselves  ? 
Often  it  is  otu"  own  Government  that  imposes  the  duty 
upon  us,  under  all  circumstances,  to  cultivate  good  rela- 
tions with  Brazil,  East  Asia,  Chile,  or  Argentina,  in  as  much 
as  these  are  countries  that  still  consritute  a  neutral  ground 
and  which,  unless  we  look  out,  will  be  wrested  from  us 
without  ceremony  by  the  English  and  Americans.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  work  within  closely  defined  bounds 
and  guiding  lines. 

Gentlemen,  although  I  am  opposed  to  legislative  meas- 
ures, I  believe,  nevertheless,  that  there  is  an  unwrit- 
ten law  that  might  be  set  up  more  than  it  has  hitherto 
been,  and  in  this  matter  the  gentlemen  of  science  could 
render  us  a  very  great  service.  I  very  often  feel  the 
absence  of  ten  commandments,  more  or  less,  for  the  bank 
president — quite  precise  guiding  lines  and  signs — ^by  which 
one  could  recognize  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  in  bank- 
ing. I  am  continually  reading  altogether  too  much 
about  theories,  hke  those  with  which  Professor  Wagner 
and  even  President  Heiligenstadt  have  been  making  us 
acquainted.  I  wish  that  science  would  base  its  con- 
clusions more  upon  practice,  as,  indeed,  it  is  already 
endeavoring  to  do,  and  that  it  would  inculcate  certain 
maxims  and  principles  in  those  who  are  to  be  oiu-  succes- 
sors in  the  banks,  propounding  them  from  the  universities 
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and  the  professorial  chairs.  A  principle,  for  example, 
which  can  not  be  sufficiently  preached  to  the  whole  people 
is  this,  that  the  higher  the  rate  of  interest  which  an 
investment  of  money  carries  with  it,  the  less  safe  is  the 
investment — this  is  a  well-settled  law,  resulting  from  our 
economic  conditions — until  at  last  the  rate  of  interest 
reaches  such  a  height  that  he  who  is  bent  on  realizing 
it  may  safely  assume  that  be  is  going  to  lose  all  his  capital. 
People  come  and  say:  "We  must  have  5  per  cent,  else 
we  can  not  exist;  recommend  us  some  stocks  or  bonds 
that  pay  5  per  cent."  Yes;  just  because  they  pay  5 
per  cent  they  are  so  much  the  less  safe  than  Prussian 
consols.  So  it  is  with  deposits.  The  higher  the  rate  of 
interest  that  is  offered  you  for  your  deposits,  the  less  safe 
is  your  capital.  It  makes  no  diflEerence  how  things  look 
on  their  sitrface,  how  large  the  bank,  how  large  its  capital 
is.  Any  bank  which  allows  an  illegitimately  high  rate 
of  interest  on  deposits  is  not  as  trustworthy  as  it  ought  to 
be.  In  .my  opinion  altogether  too  little  accoimt  is 
taken  of  this.  There  are  many  other  criteria  besides. 
When  a  bank — I  am  speaking  now  of  the  Leipziger  Bank, 
which  is  constantly  invoked  here  as  a  frightening  specter, 
and  which  ought  to  have  been  foun<^  out  by  the  public 
long  ago,  as,  indeed,  it  has  been  found  out  in  many 
quarters — ^when  a  bank,  in  order  to  obtain  money  for  its 
customers,  oCEers  its  guaranty,  then  it  is  not  worthy  of 
confidence.  We  may  be  sure  there  is  something  rotten 
there.  Wherever  such  a  thing  occurs — and  I  assure  you 
that  I  could  tell  you  of  such  cases  that  arc  occurring  now — 
it  ought  to  be  shown  up.  This  can  not  be  accomplished, 
however,  by  any  legislation,  by  any  law,  but  it  must 
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be  done  by  a  sound  spirit  in  banking,  by  a  moral  tone 
that  has  to  be  introduced  Into  banking.  Here  the  univer- 
sity can  do  splendid  service  and  so  can  the  Reichsbank. 

We  are  in  the  habit,  gentlemen,  of  turning  oiu-  eyes 
across  to  England.  In  the  shape  of  the  Bank  of  England 
there  is  a  critic  always  on  the  watch,  who  is  worth  more 
than  the  man  that  writes  "  Plutus." 

To  have  received  the  slightest  sign  of  disapprobation 
from  the  Bank  of  England  is  considered  in  London  some- 
thing so  momentous,  something  so  terrible,  that  no  one  is 
anxious  to  expose  himself  to  it,  and  whoever  has  received 
such  a  warning  will  not  forget  it  for  years  to  come.  I  do 
not  see  why  our  Reichsbank,  in  the  position  in  which  it  is, 
when  banks  in  a  condition  of  overstrain  and  with  insuffi- 
dently  hquid  resources  come  altogether  too  frequently  to 
it,  should  not  feel  justified,  whenever  it  discovers  actual 
evidence  of  recklessness  in  giving  them  a  sound  lesson  by 
restricting  the  amount  of  their  credit.  I  am  aware  that 
it  is  a  responsible  duty,  and  it  was  not  a  pleasant  task  for 
us  in  Hamburg  to  set  up  a  sort  of  court.  Such  a  court, 
however,  is  a  necessity.  There  is  nothing  in  that  sort  of 
rehance  which  consists  in  saying:  "Here  is  an  enormous 
capital,  everything  will  turn  out  all  right."  Certain  evi- 
dences, such  as  were  manifested  at  that  time  in  the  case  of 
the  Leipziger  Bank,  must  have  declared  to  every  person 
of  acute  sense  that  it  was  a  concern  that  had  become 
utterly  rotten,  and  if  the  credit  allowed  these  people  had 
been  cut  down  soon,  the  calamity  would  at  all  events  have 
materialized  earUer.  Whether  it  might  have  been 
averted  I  can  not  say.  It  would  certainly  have  been 
lesser,  for  these  conditions  had  been  in  existence  for  years. 
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I  am  sure  there  are  adequate  means  and  ways  for  under- 
taking a  reform,  and  these  are  all  matters  that  no  law  can 
reach,  no  matter  how  closely  defined  or  how  det^ed  it  may 
be.  How  good  the  assets  must  be  no  law  can  prescribe. 
The  creditors  are  always  good ;  they  have  got  to  be  paid. 
But  you  may  legally  prescribe  that  there  must  be  three 
times  the  amount  in  the  way  of  debtors  or  bills  of  exchange. 
If  the  debtors  and  bills  are  not  good  alt  that  will  not  help. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  supervisory  bureau  that  can 
actually  exercise  control.  There  is  nothing  but  the  public 
bank  conscience,  which  says:  "I  see  something  here 
which  affords  me  evidence  that  there  is  something  rotten 
about  this  institution;  this  bank  offers  a  rate  of  interest 
on  deposits  that  is  unheard  of;  this  bank  offers  its  guar- 
anty in  order  to  obtain  money;  we  are  bound  to  interfere 
here."  I  believe  that  by  this  means  vastly  more  can  be 
achieved  than  through  the  instnmientality  of  laws,  by 
which  I  do  not  mean  to  say — we  shall  come  back  to  this 
point  later  on — that  in  some  cases  other  agencies  may  not 
have  to  be  invoked. 

Mr.  RoLAND-LOCKE.  I  have  listened  with  especial 
interest  to  the  utterances  of  those  gentlemen  who  have 
expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  legislative  regulation 
in  the  anticipation  of  discovering  something  that  is  of 
service  and  capable  of  being  applied  to  practical  use.  I 
assure  you  that,  if  I  found  such  a  means,  regard  for  those 
managers  of  banks  who  place  a  temporary  advantage 
above  a  permanently  sound  and  absolutely  stable  con- 
dition would  not  for  a  moment  deter  me  from  advocating 
legislative  regulation.  My  own  opinion  in  regard  to 
legislative  regulation  I  expressed  yesterday.     If,  in  spite 
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of  that,  I  again  claim  your  attention  for  a  moment,  the 
reason  is  because  I  should  like  to  discuss  briefly  certain 
utterances  of  several  of  the  speakers.  What  I  have 
to  say  will,  I  believe,  not  be  altogether  meaningless 
with  respect  to  the  progress  of  our  discussion. 

The  gentlemen  who  are  in  favor  of  legislative  regu- 
lation have  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  things  to  which 
this  is  to  apply  are  susceptible  of  precise  definition. 
These  advocates  of  regulation  constitute  two  groups. 
There  is  first  of  all  Herr  von  Gamp,  who  says:  "I  am 
not  going  to  break  my  head  one  bit  over  deposits,  ac- 
counts current,  etc. ;  for  me  the  kernel  of  the  whole  matter 
is  the  outside  moneys  taken  together,  which  the  bank 
is  required  by  law  to  be  ready  to  pay  back  to  its  cus- 
tomers every  day;  the  outside  moneys  held  by  the 
bank  should  be  subjected  to  the  law."  How  does  the 
matter  look  from  the  standpoint  of  the  practical  banker  ? 
What  would  he  do,  to  what  temptation  would  he  be 
subjected  by  such  regulation?  He  would  simply  speak 
to  his  customers,  whether  they  had  giro  accounts,  de- 
posit accounts,  or  any  other  sort  of  accounts,  as  follows: 
"The  law  compels  us  to  invest  lo  per  cent  of  your 
money" — this  was  the  percentage  proposed — "in  cash; 
that  is  to  say,  in  a  way  that  yields  no  interest.  This 
means,  if  we  assume  that  money  is  worth  to  us  3  per 
cent  per  annum,  a  loss  of  three-tenths  of  i  per  cent. 
We  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  cut  down  by  three-tenths  of 
I  per  cent  the  rate  of  interest  which  we  have  hitherto 
allowed  you.  But  this  is  what  we  are  going  to  propose 
to  you:  You  agree  that  we  have  the  right  to  demand 
of  you,  when  you  withdraw  any  part  of  your  money,  a 
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week's  .or  two  weeks'  notice;  in  that  case  we  shall  let  the 
rate  of  interest  which  we  have  been  allowing  remain 
unchanged,  and  we  are  willing  to  make  this  further 
concession  that  when  conditions  are  f^ly  normal  we 
shall  naturally  not  make  use  of  our  right  to  exact  such 
notice."  This  proposition,  gentlemen,  properly  couched, 
if  brought  before  the  public  will  have  the  effect  of  causing 
95  per  cent  of  all  the  depoators  to  go  straightway  to 
the  bank  and  ask  to  have  their  credit  balances  con- 
verted into  deposits  bearing  the  condition  proposed, 
and  the  bank  managers  would  be  snapping  their  fingers 
at  the  law.  I  think  it  important  that  I  should  call  your 
attention  to  just  such  cases  and  to  tell  you  again  and 
again  that  no  matter  how  well-meaning  you  may  be 
in  the  making  of  your  laws  and  how  closely  you  may 
be  governed  by  all  the  rules  of  science  and  of  thorough- 
ness the  practical  business  man,  if  he  is  only  a  little 
bit  shrewd,  will,  without  having  to  be  a  cheat,  discover 
means  and  ways  of  getting  around  the  law.  Instead 
of  the  progressive  quickening  and  sharpening  of  the 
consciences  of  our  bank  managers  and  all  who  have  a 
share  in  the  management  of  peoples'  funds,  we  shall 
have  ultimately,  as  a  result  of  your  activities  as  legis- 
lators, just  the  opposite  state  of  things. 

Doctor  Wagner  has  indeed  instinctively  felt  this  danger. 
That  is  why  he  wants,  as  opposed  to  what  Herr  von  Gamp 
says,  a  week's  notice.  I  have  just  been  expressing  myself 
indifferently  with  respect  to  a  week's  notice  or  two  weeks' 
notice,  but  a  shrewd  man  will  make  his  customers  be  will- 
ing to  put  up  with  a  month's  notice. 

To  turn  to  another  matter.  President  Heiligenstadt  pro- 
posed to  us  a  distinction  which  made  me  feel  at  the  outset 
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that  we  had  at  last  possibly  found  the  standpoint  from 
which  we  cotdd  work  toward  a  solution — the  distinction 
between  producing  and  nonproducing.  While  he  was 
still  speaking,  however,  I  set  about  thinking,  and  placed 
myself  first  in  the  position  of  the  bank  official  who  receives 
customers  and  has  to  decide  whether  an  account  belongs 
to  class  A  or  to  class  B — producers  or  nonproducers — and 
then  I  placed  myself  in  the  position  of  the  person  who, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  government  inspector,  has  to 
see  to  it  that  the  classification  of  the  accounts  at  the  bank 
is  made  conformably  to  the  law,  and  I  must  say  there  were 
some  things  that  struck  me  as  being  very  difficult.  I  shall 
refrain  from  saying  more  than  what  occurred  to  my  mind 
in  the  course  of  Herr  Heiligenstadt's  address,  without 
dwelling  upon  what  the  intervening  hours  have  added,  in 
order  to  show  you  how  even  this  simple  formula,  which 
has  such  an  extremely  alluring  ring  about  it,  has  no  prac- 
tical vahdity.  The  head  of  the  department,  we  must  sup- 
pose, will  receive  the  following  instructions:  "We  recog- 
nize henceforth  only  two  main  classes  of  accounts — class 
A,  which  represents  the  accounts  of  persons  owning  a 
business,  speculators,  and  foreigners  (I  am  letting  myself 
go  somewhat  further  from  the  start  than  Herr  Heiligen- 
stadt  has  gone  in  his  specification,  but  these  might  well  be 
included  in  the  class,  and  Herr  Heiligenstadt  himself 
would  not  object),  and  class  B,  including  persons  living  on 
wages,  government  officials,  artists,  scientists,  and  persons 
without  occupation.  As  to  whether  these  collective  desig- 
nations include  all  the  kinds  of  people  who  had  to  be 
classified,  I  shall  let  that  question  go  for  the  moment. 
Behold,  there  comes  the  man  without  any  occupation,  a 
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reniier,  let  us  say.ln  moderate  circumstances,  and  sasre  he 
desires  to  open  an  account.  He  hands  in  his  securities  for 
safe-keeping,  and  perhaps  10,000  marks  in  cash,  which  fw 
the  time  being  he  wishes  to  deposit  on  an  interest-bearing 
account.  Forthwith  the  bank  official  will  say;  "  Well,  sir, 
as  you  belong  to  the  class  without  occupation,  this  will  be 
department  B."  A  week  later  the  man  buys  with  his 
10,000  marks  in  cash,  which  he  has  paid  in,  let  us  say, 
shares  of  Siemens  &  Halske.  It  so  happened  that  he 
became  a  customer  of  the  bank  just  at  the  time  when  the 
shares  of  Siemens  &  Halske  were  going  up,  and  he  sees 
at  the  end  of  a  week  that  they  have  risen  10  per  cent.  The 
man  decides  to  sell  these  shares.  There  comes  the  con- 
scientious head  of  the  bank  department  and  says;  "This 
rentier  has  become  a  speculator.  He  hag  got  to  get  out  of 
class  B  and  go  into  class  A."  Gentlemen,  is  this  what  is 
meant?  Is  this  possible?  Suppose  you  were  able  and 
willing  to  fill  the  position  of  a  bank  inspector;  would  you 
be  able  to  make  the  prescribed  distinctions  ? 

But  I  shall  proceed.  President  Heiligenstadt  explained 
what  significance  with  respect  to  our  national  economy 
the  producer  and  nonproducer  have.  Very  pretty, 
indeed.  What  I  want  to  say  is  this:  Who  is  of  greater 
service  to  our  national  economy,  the  mechanical  producer 
or  the  spiritual  producer ;  who  is  it  who  renders  mechanical 
production  possible  ?  A  gentleman,  Mr.  X,  comes  to  the 
bank.  He  is  a  man  who  is  not  in  business;  he  is  an 
inventor,  however.  The  man  invents  or  perhaps  he  has 
invented,  or  is  going  to  invent,  some  new  apparatus,  which 
will  be  manufactured  on  a  vast  scale.  Does  not  such  a 
man  render  a  hundred  times  as  great  a  service  to  our 
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national  economy  as  an  indirect  producer  than  as  a 
direct  producer?  Will  you  have  the  man  who  has  his 
invention  exploited  by  manufacturei^  placed  in  class  A  or 
class  B? 

Let  us  go  on.  Here  comes  a  physician.  "A  physician," 
says  the  government  official  "is,  of  course,  in  class  B." 
Then  comes  the  clever  investigation  of  the  conscientious 
and  not  so  conscientious  bank  official,  who  is  interested 
in  bringing  into  class  A  everything  that  can  possibly  be 
got  into  it,  inasmuch  as  for  this  class  there  are  no  irksome 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  law  which  have  to  be  observed. 
This  physician  has  to  treat  to-day  a  mechanic  who  has 
broken  his  arm.  By  means  of  particularly  skillful  band- 
aging or  other  surgical  appliances  he  enables  the  man  to 
resume  work  within  the  space  of  a  week.  The  mechanic 
therefore  produces,  as  a  result  of  the  physician's  skill, 
for  a  period  of  four  weeks,  during  which  time  he  would 
not  have  produced  if  he  had  not  had  the  physician. 
Would  you  then  include  the  physician  among  those  who 
do  not  produce?  Is  not  the  physician  a  much  higher 
sort  of  a  producer  than,  say,  a  baker? 

But  this  is  not  all.  Let  us  take  the  author.  There 
are  some  authors  who,  even  if  they  have  no  business, 
derive  from  their  works,  whether  it  be  in  the  shape  of 
lump  sums  or  in  royalties,  an  enormous  income.  Shall 
such  a  writer  be  reckoned  in  class  A  or  class  B?  The 
stage  manager,  who  sometimes  is  on  his  last  legs,  belongs, 
of  course,  to  the  group  of  producers.  His  first  tenor,  who 
perhaps  has  an  enormous  income,  belongs  to  class  B.  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  within  the  scope  of  our 
discussion  if  I  were  to  go  on  citing  more  of  these  examples, 
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which  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  My-  object  has 
merely  been  to  set  forth  to  you  the  difficulty  of  enforcing 
the  law  conscientiously  and  the  temptations  to  which 
the  bank  officials  would  be  exposed.  If  I  have  made 
this  clear  in  a  measure  by  these  examples  I  think  I  have 
done  justice  to  the  matter. 

As  regards  the  statements  of  Doctor  Wagner,  I  must 
admit  that  they  have  evoked  in  me,  in  a  high  degree,  the 
same  feelings  as  those  expressed  by  Herr  Schinckel.  I 
wish,  however,  to  dwell  only  on  some  single  utterances, 
on  which  Herr  Schinckel  has  not  yet  touched,  as  this 
appears  to  me  essential  by  reason  of  the  weight  attached 
to  Herr  Wagner's  words.  Doctor  Wagner  asserted  in  the 
first  place  that  it  is  altogether  immaterial  whether  the 
stock  of  a  concern  is  at  par  or  above  par.  He  affirmed 
that  this  was  of  no  interest  to  any  one  but  the  stockholder. 
He  overlooked  the  fact  that  it  is  of  very  material  interest 
to  every  creditor  of  the  concern,  inasmuch  as  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  a  premium  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
concern  in  question  is  in  a  position  to  afford  a  greater 
material  security  than  what  would  be  expressed  by  a  quo- 
tation of  its  shares  at  loo.  This  interest  which  every 
depositor  has  in  the  higher  market  price  of  the  stocks 
was,  as  you  see,  not  taken  into  account  by  Doctor  Wagner. 

Then  he  touched  upon  the  small  bank  notes  and  said 
that  they  had  not  got  into  circulation.  Gentlemen,  I 
must  assert  over  and  over  again  that,  if  we  are  going  to 
break  our  heads  over  legislative  regulation,  we  must  ask 
oiuselves  on  every  occasion  whether  what  might  have 
been  brought  about  without  legislative  measures  does 
actually  take    place.     I    believe  we  must    admit    that 
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unfortunately  this  is  sometimes  not  the  case.  We  are 
continually  clamoring  for  laws  instead  of  availii^  otirselves 
of  the  means  that  are  at  hand.  Last  year  the  dictum 
went  forth,  proclaimed  with  loud  emphasis  and  illumi- 
nating logic,  that  the  small  bank  notes  must  be  got  into 
circulation.  Efforts  were  successfully  made  to  compel 
every  railway-ticket  agent  and  every  postal  employee  who 
had  to  receive  and  pay  out  money  in  every  city,  large  or 
small,  to  act  accordingly,  and  this  was  very  skillfully  man- 
aged down  to  last  spring,  as  I  myself  had  occasion  to 
observe,  comparatively  little  gold  being  paid  out  in  chang- 
mg  notes  of  large  denominations.  Hardly,  however,  had 
the  money  market  begun  to  put  on  a  better  appearance 
in  the  spring,  when  this  thing  suddenly  came  to  an  end, 
as  you  will  be  able  to  see  from  my  own  experiences  at 
many  places  from  week  to  week.  ["Quite  true."J  At 
least  once  a  week,  for  example,  but  generally  twice  a 
week,  I  have  had  to  buy  a  ticket  for  3  marks  at  the 
Stettin  Railway  station.  On  principle  I  always  present 
a  loo-mark  or  a  50-mark  bill  when  I  pay.  Since  last 
March  the  ticket  agent  at  the  Stettin  station  has  handed 
rae  back  90  or  40  marks  in  gold,  whereas  formerly  I  had 
always  to  take  bank  notes.  ["Hear,  hear."]  Whenever 
the  letter  carrier  had  to  pay  me  money  sent  by  postal 
draft,  he  would  regularly  bring  me,  up  to  last  spring, 
bank  notes  or  silver.  Since  last  spring  I  have  nearly 
always  been  paid  in  gold  by  the  letter  carrier  and  even 
at  the  post-office  in  my  little  town.  I  am  convinced  that 
if  the  government  officials  had  stuck  vigorously  to  the 
regulations  introduced  in  1908  the  stock  of  gold  in  the 
Reichsbank    would    to-day    be    larger    by    100  millions 
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than  it  is.     These  loo  millions  have  not  flowed  out  of  the 
country,  but  have  simply  got  back  into  the  circulation. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  we  introduced  checks  in  this 
country;  that  is  to  say,  legal  checks.  It  was  presumed, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  bankii^ 
fraternity,  that  just  through  the  agency  of  the  legal 
check,  the  people  would  be  induced  to  make  a  more 
general  use  of  checks.  The  banks  naturally  exerted  them- 
selves, so  long  as  such  a  law  was  going  to  be  enacted,  to 
give  an  earnest  of  their  zeal  in  the  matter  of  making  this 
law  as  businesslike  and  practical  as  possible.  The  law  is 
recognized  as  an  excellent  one,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home 
The  framers  of  the  instrument  declared:  "Now  we  are 
going  to  make  the  exemption  of  checks  from  the  stamp 
tax  a  positive  thing,  for  the  check  is  needed  for  our 
economic  development  and  we  need  it  also  for  the  strength- 
ening of  our  Reichsbank,  The  fact  that  barely  a 
year  later  the  stamp  tax  was  introduced  is  a  matter 
concerning  which  I  do  not  propose  to  exercise  any  criti- 
cism just  at  this  moment.  But  I  do  make  complaint 
against  the  responsible  authorities  who,  having  introduced 
the  stamp  tax  on  checks,  on  the  ist  of  October,  have 
not  made  any  provision  up  to  the  present  day,  the  25th 
of  November,  for  supplying  the  check -tax  stamps  to  the 
post-offices.  As  a  matter  of  precaution  I  went  to  two 
post-offices  yesterday,  right  here  in  Berlin.  Day  before 
yesterday,  when  I  asked  for  such  stamps  at  the  post- 
office  window  in  a  nearby  provincial  town,  the  ofificial 
looked  at  me  as  though  I  were  daft.  In  Berlin  itself 
matters  were  not  quite  so  bad.  The  official  at  the  post- 
office  on  the  Potsdamer  Platz  even  went  so  far  as  to 
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consult  a  list  of  some  sort  and  thereupon  explained  to  me 
that  I  could  get  the  check  stamps  only  from  the  persons 
whose  business  it  was  to  distribute  them.  The  man  was 
evidently  equipped  with  instructions  as  to  how  he  should 
reply  to  such  inquiries,  for  when  I  asked  him  where  I 
could  find  a  person  of  that  description,  he  said  something 
to  the  effect  that  the  nearest  one  resided  at  No.  123, 
Potsdamer  Strasse.  [Laughter.]  You  perceive  then  that 
at  certain  post-offices  they  have  got  so  far  as  to  evince 
their  good  intentions,  inasmuch  as  here  in  Berlin  at  least 
they  are  giving  the  public  serviceable  information.  But 
I  must  ask,  why  could  not  the  offices  which  have  the 
business  of  supplying  the  public  with  tax  stamps  for 
bills,  etc.,  have  been  equipped  right  from  the  start,  the 
1st  day  of  October,  with  a  supply  of  check  stamps  also  ? 
Why  should  these  post-offices  have  to  get  along  for  eight 
weeks  and,  for  aught  I  know,  for  months  more,  without 
these  tax  stamps  ?  I  am  saying  this  with  a  feeling  of  the 
deepest  regret,  in  order  to  show  that  it  is  on  account  of 
thb  inertia  on  the  part  of  our  administrators — not  merely 
on  the  account  of  the  tax  as  such — that  many  people, 
who  have  with  great  difficulty  accustomed  themselves  to 
the  use  of  checks,  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job  and  say  to  them- 
selves: "I  am  not  going  to  make  out  any  more  checks; 
I  am  simply  going  to  find  a  more  convenient  method  of 
making  payments."     ["Quite  right."] 

Herr  Wagner  said,  furthermore,  that,  in  addition  to  the 
per  cent  that  was  to  be  held  in  cash,  there  ought  to  be  a 
provision  requiring  the  holding  of  40  per  cent  in  bills, 
and  in  such  bills  as  are  considered  prime  bills.  Gentle- 
men, I  am  absolutely  of  opinion  that  the  best  and  most 
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liquid  reserve  is  a  portfolio  of  first-class  bills.  But  if 
Herr  Wagner  means  to  have  this  provision  extend  to  all 
monetary  institutions,  he  will,  with  his  well-meant  legal 
regulation,  bring  about  much  more  acute  crises  than  we 
have  ever  had.  He  fails  to  perceive — and,  indeed,  he 
could  not  perceive  from  his  professional  chair — that  in 
years  of  slack  business  otn-  output  of  bills,  apparently  so 
large,  has  thus  far  barely  come  up  to  the  regular  demand. 
If  to  those  financial  concerns  which,  as  it  is,  have  got  to 
be  active  discounters  of  bills,  and  which  in  a  season  of 
quiet  business,  often  for  months  at  a  time,  are  unable  to 
satisfy  their  needs,  you  are  to  add  the  great  bulk  of  all 
kinds  of  institutions,  which,  by  reason  of  the  unusually 
large  accumulation  of  cash  at  such  times,  would  have  to 
keep  their  portfolios  of  bills,  in  accordance  with  the  law, 
much  better  filled  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  you 
would  be  exerting  an  altogether  unnattn-al  pressure 
upon  the  private  discount  rate.  This  unnaturally  de- 
pressed rate  of  discount  would  greatly  promote  the  in- 
clination to  expand  one's  dealings  excessively  before 
one  has  recovered  in  a  measure  from  the  business  de- 
pression, and  crises  would  be  much  more  apt  to  occur 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Doctor  Wagner  referred  to  the  -apparently  remarkable 
success  with  which  the  inspection  of  the  banks  by  the 
National  Government  in  the  United  States  has  been 
attended.  I  am  going  to  mention,  gentlemen,  just  one 
instance  taken  from  my  personal  experience.  A  number 
of  years  ago  I  was  traveling  in  the  United  States  and  had 
often  to  listen  to  extraordinary  encomiums  of  the  bank 
inspectors.     I  came  to  an  important  city  and  had  talks 
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with  the  managers  of  the  leading  bank  in  the  place,  one 
which  was  regarded  as  the  best  in  a  large  district.  Not 
only  the  president  of  this  bank,  but  also  prominent  busi- 
ness men,  spoke  to  me  in  terms  of  extravagant  praise  of 
the  bank  inspector  who  was  on  duty  there  and  to  whose 
examinations  this  bank  was  subject.  They  could  not 
speak  to  me  sufficiently  not  only  of  the  extraordinary 
care  with  which  this  particular  man  discharged  his  super- 
visory duties,  but  also  of  the  remarkably  businesslike 
and  correct  way  in  which  he  judged  of  the  commercial 
transactions  in  the  district  and  of  the  borrowers  of  money. 
They  said  that  the  man  was  every  couple  of  days  at  the 
bank,  and  that  he  did  not  allow  a  single  promissory  note 
to  pass  through  the  bank  without  examining  every 
signature  that  was  on  it.  All  this,  gentlemen,  did  not 
prevent  the  bank — I  believe  it  was  about  fifteen  months 
later — ^from  failing  in  grand  fashion. 

Reference  was  also  made  to  the  mortgage  banks.  We 
are  all  aware  that  supervision  in  the  case  of  mortgage 
banks,  as  has  been  stated  already,  fails  undercertain 
circumstances  to  achieve  the  result  aimed  at. 

The  regret  expressed  by  Doctor  Wagner  with  respect  to 
the  increase  in  our  population  I  have  taken  simply  as  a 
joke.  He  certainly  could  not  have  meant  it  in  earnest. 
One  who  has  been  so  zealous  as  Doctor  Wagner  in 
behalf  of  govermnental  activity  directed  toward  the 
betterment  of  social  conditions,  can  not  at  the  same 
time  indirectly  express  a  disinclination  to  abide  by  the 
main  cause  of  the  growth  of  our  population,  the  greater 
longevity  of  our  people. 
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Herr  vou  Cetto  referred  to  a  remark  I  had  made— the 
other  was  not  a  remark  of  mine,  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out — which  he  has  construed  into  something  very  different 
from  what  was  meant.  He  understood  me  to  say  that  I 
was  not  a  friend  of  agricultm'e.  Gentlemen,  I  am  a  very 
great  friend  of  agriculture.  I  have  assured  Herr  von 
Cetto  that  if  I  had  again  the  choice  of  a  vocation  I 
should  by  all  means  want  to  be  nothing  else  but  a  plain, 
humble  farmer.  If  I  have  pictured  to  you  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  which  German  trade  and  industry  will  have 
to  encounter  the  next  few  years,  perhaps  in  a  greatw 
measure  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  in  the  endeavor 
to  compete  in  the  world's  market,  I  shall  take  this  occasion 
to  declare  emphatically  with  reference  to  our  a^cultural 
conditions  that  I  consider  it  extremely  desirable  and  even 
necessary  that  we  should,  as  our  population  increases, 
convert  more  and  more  of  the  suitable  parts  of  our  large 
landed  estates  into  peasant  holdings  of  between  50  and 
150  acres.  You  see  I  am  a  friend  of  agriculture  in  the 
modem  sense  as  much  as  anyone  can  be.  In  my  remarit 
concerning  the  old  agrarian  r^^me  I  meant  nothing  more 
than  the  old  agricultiu'al  system  under  which  four,  six,  or 
pore  families  dwelt  in  a  wretchedly  small  space  and  under 
which  the  great  landowners  ruled  the  State  more  or  less 
exclusively.  This  is  the  agrarian  regime  which  I  had  in 
mind  and  not  a  modem  and  sound  agricultural  system. 

Doctor  Wagner  made  use  of  a  catching  sentence  to 
which  I  should  like  to  advert.  He  said  that  taxation  in 
Germany,  direct  and  indirect,  is  extremely  moderate  in 
comparison  with  other  countries.  I  personally  am 
strongly  of  the  opinion,  gentlemen,  that  taxation  should. 
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as  a  matter  of  course,  rest  mainly  on  the  shoulders  of 
those  who  are  best  able  to  bear  it.  I  am  myself  a  great 
advocate  of  the  tax  on  inheritances,  provided  that  reaUy 
necessary  and  practical  expendittu'es  call  for  the  raising 
of  the  money.  All  I  mean-  to  say  by  this  is  that  I  am 
not  opposed  to  taxes  mhich  naturally  can  be  borne 
most  readily  and  in  greatest  measure  by  large  fortunes 
consisting  of  movable  property.  But  when  I  hear  it 
boldly  affirmed  over  and  over  again  that  conditions  in 
our  country  with  respect  to  taxation  are  extremely 
moderate,  all  I  have  to  say  is  that  it  doesn't  begin  to  be 
true.  I  should  like  to  hear  of  a  country — let  us  confine 
ourselves  for  the  present  to  direct  taxes — where  taxes 
are  also  levied  primarily  on  actual  incomes  and  where 
the  operation  of  the  tax  levy  involves  the  payment  of  a 
much  larger  amount  of  direct  taxes  than  what  is  paid  by 
us  right  here  in  Prussia.  We  are  now  paying  in  Prussia 
really  high  taxes.  If  we  take,  for  example,  an  income  of 
10,000  marks,  we  find  that  what  it  pays  in  Prussia  in  the 
way  of  a  direct  government  tax,  a  supplementary  tax, 
a  communal  tax,  and  a  church  tax  amounts  to  at  least 
about  12  per  cent,  and  this  is  only  in  case  the  commune 
levies  a  tax  equal  to  no  more  than  100  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  the  state  levy. 

Should  its  quota  be  200  per  cent  or  more  of  the  govem- 
ment  tax — a  condition  with  which  we  have  to  reckon  in 
the  case  of  a  large  number  of  cities — then  the  direct  tax, 
to  speak  only  of  the  above-mentioned  categories,  amoimts 
at  present  to  16  per  cent  or  more.  If,  therefore,  I  see  such 
an  eminent  personage  as  Doctor  Wagner  saying  in  a 
light-hearted  way  that  we  have  not   enough   taxes,   I 
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consider  it  a  very  serious  matter.  On  the  one  liand,  we 
are  continually  endeavoring  to  impress  upon  our  legislators 
and  officials  the  necessity  of  proper  economy.  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  constantly  holding  up  a  dis- 
torted view  of  the  extent  to  which  otu-  taxpayers  are 
levied  upon,  we  render  the  manifestation  of  our  zeal  in 
the  matter  of  retrenchment  altogether  nugatory.  I 
earnestly  deprecate  the  painting  of  conditions  that  do 
not  actually  exist.  We  Germans  are  greatly  interested  in 
the  maintenance  and  augmentation  of  our  movable 
property.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  be  careful  not  to  enter 
too  jauntily  upon  a  course  of  action  which  might  tend  to 
hinder  this  development. 

Mr.  GoNTAKD.  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  possess  the  splen- 
did oratorial  gifts  of  Herr  Schinckel.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  I  am  thankful  that  an  opportunity  is  afforded 
me  at  this  moment  of  saying  a  few  words  in  response  to 
the  statements  made  by  him  before  with  special  reference 
to  my  address. 

In  the  first  place,  I  agree  with  him  that  no  particular 
value  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  prospectuses  of  the  listing 
offices.  I  am  myself  a  member  of  a  listing  office.  The 
words  which  Herr  Schinckel  cited  from  my  statements 
are  no  longer  clear  in  my  recollection;  I  do  not  deny  that 
I  may  have  made  use  of  those  very  words.  In  any  case, 
I  did  not  intend  those  expressions  to  indicate  a  main  rea- 
son for  the  necessity  of  legislative  regulation.  In  fact, 
I  praised  the  "great  banks"  with  reference  to  thdr 
safety,  I  said  that  there  was  greater  fluidity  in  their  re- 
sotuces  than  in  those  of  other  institutions.  I  said  more- 
over, that  the  degree  of  fluidity  is  one  that  is  arbitrarily 
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fixed.  I  know  that  in  the  case  of  the  "great  banks" 
it  is  at  present  approximately  60  per  cent.  If  I  said, 
furthermore,  that  in  my  opinion  it  might  have  been  still 
h^her,  I  may  here  add  that  this  is  not  my  view  alone  and 
that  I  did  not  speak  without  reflection  when  I  uttered  it. 
I  obtained  precise  information  regarding  this  point  .in 
particular  before  our  inquiry  was  started.  Of  course  I 
am  aware  that  I  myself,  not  being  versed  in  the  dissection 
of  annual  statements,  am  not  in  a  position  to  judge  how 
high  the  degree  of  fluidity  should  be. 

Herr  Schinckel  spoke  also  of  the  penal  provisions  rela- 
tive to  the  supervisory  councilor  with  special  reference  to 
what  I  had  said.  I  regard  the  ofBce  of  supervisory  coun- 
cilor as  a  very  high  one,  and  I  have  never  sought  such 
an  office  myself;  neither  do  I  believe  that  I  should  ever 
accept  it.  That  the  penal  provisions,  however,  would  not 
do  the  least  bit  of  good  I  am  thoroughly  convinced. 
If,  indeed,  I  have  paid  so  much  attention  to  this  question 
regarding  the  supervisory  councilor,  the  reason  of  it  is 
that,  as  a  Leipziger,  the  affair  of  the  Leipziger  Bank  af- 
fected me  deeply.  Herr  Schinckel  had  something  to  say 
also  with  reference  to  the  matter  of  the  Leipziger  Bank. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  arrange  things  in  such 
a  way — I  see  I  must  speak  a  little  more  in  detail  than 
I  originally  intended — that  the  supervisory  councilor  of 
a  bank  shall  reach  the  conviction  that  he  can  fill  only  a 
few  other  offices  in  addition  to  the  office  of  supervisory 
coimcilor  and  what  is  comiected  with  it.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  paragraph  246  of  the  commercial  code  is  not  framed 
with  reference  to  the  banks  just  in  the  way  it  should  be. 
What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  the  minority  ought  to  be  vested 
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with  greater  competence  in  the  matter  of  inspectioo — per- 
haps with  authority  to  act  at  the  instance  of  third  par- 
ties— as  has  been  urged  by  one  whose  opinion  carries  great 
weighty  I  would  like  to  state  here  that  among  the  many 
very  honorable  supervisory  councilors  of  the  Leipziger 
Bank  there  was  one  in  particular,  a  special  friend  of  mine, 
who  at  the  time  gave  himself  up  most  scrupulously  to  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  I  believe  that  if  this  one  man  had 
been  personally  allowed  greater  scope  in  the  matter  of 
inspection,  it  is  possible  that  the  catastrophe  may  not 
have  occurred,  or,  at  least,  would  not  have  reached  such 
dimensions.  I  consider  it  desirable,  moreover,  that  the 
supervisory  councilors  should  become  more  independent 
of  the  president.  So  much  in  reply  to  Herr  Schinckd. 
Now  that  I  have  the  floor,  I  may  perhaps  be  able  to 
reply  to  the  query  put  by  Count  Kanitz  this  morning. 
Count  Kanitz  asked  what  I  meant  when  I  spoke  of  new 
organizations  that  might  come  into  existence  if  it  should 
be  considered  advantageous  for  the  business  world  to 
become  more  independent  of  the  so-called  great  banks. 
What  I  meant  to  say  is  that  the  owners  of  the  big  indus- 
trial establishments  are  simply  in  a  position  to  establish 
joint  stock  banks  themselves,  which  will  be  distinguished 
from  other  joint  stock  banks  merely  by  the  circumstance 
that  their  shares  will  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  indus- 
trial concerns,  and  that  in  this  way  the  heads  of  such 
concerns  will  be  able  to  exert  a  greater  influence  on 
their  banks.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  great  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  all  this,  and  I  personally  have  expressed 
myself  as  opposed  to  the  idea.  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion, 
as  I  have  aheady  intimated  before,  that  it  might  perhaps 
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be  desirable  to  acquire  some  influence  over  the  general 
assemblies.  I  have  in  general,  as  the  stenographic  report 
will  show,  spoken  from  the  standpoint  of  the  small  man- 
ufacturer. I  am  not  so  familiar  with  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  grande  Industrie.  But  from  what  I  have 
heard — I  repeat  that  my  own  personal  knowledge  does  not 
amount  to  much — I  am  imder  the  impression  that  the  big 
industrial  establishments  are  pretty  largely  dependent 
on  the  great  banks,  in  some  parts  of  the  country  at  least. 
I  should,  of  course,  not  like  to  be  considered  one  of  those 
who  are  exciting  hostility  against  the  so-called  great  banks. 
As  you  have  had  occasion  to  observe  by  this  time,  gentle- 
men, it  is  my  endeavor  at  all  times  to  act  in  a  concihatory 
spirit  with  respect  to  all  issues.  I  should  like  to  conclude, 
therefore,  by  saying,  for  my  part  also,  that  I  know  full  well 
to  what  extent  industry  is  indebted  to  the  great  banks. 

Mr.  SCHiNCKEL.  I  wish  merely  to  make  a  brief  remark, 
because  I  think  it  is  important  that  I  should  not  be  mis- 
understood by  Herr  Gontard.  The  stenographic  report 
will  show  that,  on  the  contrary,  when  Herr  Gontard 
remarked  that  he  had  a  sort  of  feeling  that  some  of  the 
great  banks  were  at  times  deficient  on  the  score  of  fluidity 
I  reenforced  this  observation  by  saying  that  this  feeling 
was  not  a  groundless  one. 

Mr.  Gontard.  Yes;  I  heard  it. 

Mr.  ScHiNCKBL.  JEJiat  is  just  what  I  said.  And,  as 
regards  the  supervisory  councilors,  I  hold  precisely  the 
same  view  as  Herr  Gontard.  I  only  regret  that  men 
who  are  gifted  with  such  a  broad  understanding  and  are 
made  of  such  good  stuff  as  Herr  Gontard  should  declare 
that  they  would  not  accept  the  position  of  supervisory 
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coimcUor.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  just  such  gentle- 
men were  ready  to  fill  the  post.  [Laughter.]  But  if  they 
accept  the  position  they  have  got  to  do  what  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  mention.  They  will  have  to  get  down  to  the 
actual  practical  facts,  to  a  certain  A  B  C,  of  the  banking 
business,  for  in  these  matters  they  could  render  a  great 
service. 

Mr.  Raab.  Gentlemen,  I  regret  exceedingly  that  Doctor 
Wagner  was  not  present  this  afternoon  when  Heir 
Schinckel  spoke.  I  think  it  would  have  been  a  valuable 
thing  for  us,  and  indeed  a  pleasure,  to  have  been  able  to 
hear  two  men,  both  of  whom  express  themselves  so  freely 
and  so  clearly,  but  whose  views  are  so  opposite,  discoursing 
with  and  against  each  other. 

What  the  speakers  here  found  most  fault  with  in  the 
utterances  of  Doctor  Wagner  was  not,  I  believe,  the  really 
important  thing  that  he  had  to  say,  being  rather  in  the 
nature  of  unconnected  details  and  casual  observations,  as, 
for  example,  his  expressions  with  reference  to  the  matter  of 
the  increase  of  offspring,  which  were  taken  seriously  by 
some  and  by  others  almost  as  a  joke.  But  this  could  cer- 
tainly not  have  been  the  actual  content  of  Doctor  Wag- 
ner's address.  He  said,  for  example — and  herein  I  agree 
with  him,  and  I  wish  to  state  right  now  that  I  listened  with 
great  pleasure  to  nearly  everything  that  he  had  to  say — 
that  private  interests  taken  collectively  are  in  themselves 
a  public  interest.  That  was  a  significant  utterance.  Then 
he  went  on  to  say:  "We  can  no  longer  avoid  assummg 
a  relation,  which  is  in  a  certain  sense  one  of  guardianship, 
with  reference  to  the  credit  banks."  This  was  a  propo- 
sition involving  a  specific  progranune,  nor  have  I  heard 
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any  opposition  to  it  thus  far.  For  Doctor  Wagner  said 
further:  "Why  should  we  all  of  a  sudden  draw  the  line 
here,  after  having  by  special  legislative  provisions  regu- 
lated the  mortgage  banks,  savings  institutions,  insurance 
companies,  etc.  ?  Why  all  of  a  sudden  fold  our  arms  when 
it  comes  to  the  credit  banks?" 

A  Voicb:  But  these  are  not  the  same  sort  of  concerns. 

Mr.  Raab.  Quite  true,  and  he  adverted  to  the  fact.  But 
these  distinctions  are  so  constantly  present  to  our  minds 
that  there  is  no  occasion  whatever  for  my  mentioning 
them.  There  is  certainly  a  good  deal  in  the  proposition 
itself  that  we  should  not  stop  short  at  any  more  or  less 
arbitrary  line  of  demarcation.  He  went  on  to  say — an 
expression  of  opinion  which  has  already  led  to  discussion — 
that  he  does  not  find,  taking  it  all  in  all,  that  we  have  too 
many  officials,  and  that  he  regards  the  siiuation,  as  he 
looks  at  it,  as  not  so  very  bad.  I  shall  perhaps  say  a  few 
words  again  concerning  this  point  later  on  at  the  proper 
place. 

I  believe  I  can  say  that  I  agree  with  him  also  as  to  the 
individual  points.  I  do  not  flatter  myself,  of  course, 
considering  that  Herr  Wagner's  long  career  as  a  scholar 
has  not  prevented  his  utterances  from  evoking  hvely  ex- 
pressions of  protest,  that  my  modest  exposition  will  re- 
ceive even  a  fraction  of  the  consideration  that  has  been 
accorded  to  the  utterances  of  Herr  Wagner.  But  it  will 
in  any  case  render  oiu"  discussion  more  complete,  if  some 
one  speaks  who  will  talk  to  you  neither  as  a  scholar  nor 
as  a  man  versed  in  the  practice  of  banking,  but  who  will 
at  any  rate  place  before  you  a  httle  of  what  constitutes 
the  general  feeling  of  the  people  regarding  these  matters. 
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1  beg  you,  gentlemen,  to  pennit  me  to  discuss  briefly 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  plain  man  the  questions  that 
are  engaging  our  attention. 

I  must  admit  after  all  that  we  liave  heard  here  that  the 
security  and  fluidity  of  the  deposits  do  not  appear  to  be 
imperiled  to  as  great  an  extent  as  is  generally  supposed. 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  express  my  belief  that  when  the 
discussions  of  this  commission  are  communicated  to  the 
public,  and  just  because  they  are  made  public,  the  uneasi- 
ness regarding  this  whole  matter  will  in  fact  be  in  a 
measure  allayed.  I  beheve  that  this  much  has  been  made 
more  and  more  evident  in  the  progress  of  our  discussion— 
that  the  security  and  fluidity  of  the  resources  in  the  hands 
of  the  banks  are  no  longer  alone  the  main  and  essential 
thing  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  Another  matter  which 
has  come  more  and  more  to  the  front  is  the  question. 
Are  the  resources  of  the  nation  really  utilized  in  the  inter- 
est, duly  considered,  of  that  part  of  the  community,  first 
of  all,  whence  they  emanate,  and,  in  the  second  place,  in 
the  interest  of  the  whole  public?  I  believe  that  in  this 
respect  there  is  still  a  certain  amount  of  mistrust  which 
the  banks,  I  mean  particularly  the  great  banks,  ought 
to  try  to  dispel.  I  understand,  of  course,  gentlemen, 
that  a  bank  has  to  apply  itself  natiu^lly  to  the  kind 
of  business  that  pays  best.  Now,  what  are  the  kinds  of 
business  that,  as  a  general  thing,  yield  a  good  return  ?  I 
hardly  believe  that  ^riculture  can  be  reckoned  among 
them.  Agriculture  does  not  yield  such  a  certain  and 
such  a  high  rate  of  profit  that  there  is  much  left  in  it 
for  the  banks.  What  we  And  at  the  present  day  is  that 
the  so-called  great  bank,  in  particular,  promotes  above 
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everything  else  trade  and  industry,  affording  them  aid 
and  support.  But  everything,  as  you  know,  is  relative. 
This  assistance  is  a  good  thing.  It  has  been  good  in 
many  respects,  and  if  we  are  proud  of  oiu*  manufactur- 
ing industries,  then  I  am  the  last  person  who  would  be 
inclined  to  minimize  the  share  that  our  banks  have  had  in 
this  development.  But  there  is  a  point — and  I  believe  I 
am  getting  pretty  close  to  what  Professor  Wagner  wished 
to  express — beyond  which  the  good  becomes  a  mistake, 
and  it  seems  to  me  as  though  now  already  we  had  been 
artificially  inflating  industry  too  much,  thereby  neglecting 
other  important  interests.  This  is,  if  it  is  actually  so,  a 
pretty  bad  thing  and  a  dangerous  thing.  An  ^;rarian  crisis 
is  a  very  serious  matter,  but  it  is  not  so  bad  with  reference 
to  everything  taken  together  as  an  industrial  crisis.  The 
best  evidence  of  this  is  the  mere  circumstance  that  in  the 
case  of  an  agrarian  crisis  no  person  engaged  in  agriculture 
will  be  likely  to  starve.  Even  if  the  peasant  has  harvested 
but  little,  he  will  have  wherewith  to  feed  himself  and  his 
household  until  a  fresh  crop  affords  him  more  ease.  Such 
a  crisis,  therefore,  is  not  so  bad  for  the  agriculturist  as  an 
industrial  crisis  is  for  those  employed  in  manufacttu-es. 
In  the  industrial  field  we  have  brought  together  thou- 
sands and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  in  one  place,  and 
men  who  have  nothii^  besides  their  wages,  and  when 
employment  and  w^es  cease,  then  there  is  the  worst  mis- 
ery— ^hui^er,  starvation.  We  have  at  the  same  time,  as  a 
result  of  the  present  temper  of  our  laboring  class,  disturb 
ances  and  revolution.  Having  thus  drawn  our  bow  too 
much  on  the  side  of  industry  and  having  staked  too  much 
on  this  single  card,  we  may  one  day  perhaps  have  a  rude 
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awakening  from  this  splendid,  beautiful  dream  of  the 
blossoming  of  our  German  industry. 

I  am  therefore  persuaded,  gentlemen,  that  the  banks 
are  by  all  means  bound  to  show  whether,  under  average 
and  less  favorable  conditions,  our  present  working  class 
can  still  find  employment.  If  not,  the  banks  must 
endeavor  to  prevent  all  further  artificial  strengthening 
of  the  industrial  edifice.  And  I  am  convinced,  gentle- 
men, that  our  industry  is  to-day  already  too  large  to 
encounter  any  untoward  conditions  that  the  future  may 
have  in  store  for  us.  Evidence  is  afforded  by  the  fact 
that  without  a  heavy  export  of  manufactured  articles  we 
have  already  for  a  long  time  been  unable  to  keep  our 
workingmen  and  our  machinery  busy.  There  is  a  danger 
then,  a  danger  that  we  feel  is  no  slight  one.  All  of  a  sud- 
den our  fate  will  be  made  to  depend  largely  on  the  world's 
market,  over  which  we  have  not  nearly  as  much  influence 
as  we  have  over  our  internal  domestic  market.  And  what 
will  be  the  result  when  we  will  have  reached  the  point  of 
being  obliged  to  regard  our  export  industry  as  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  our  existence?  Then  will  come  the 
demand  which  we  hear  to-day:  "  If  we  can  no  loiter  find 
a  ready  sale  for  our  products  on  profitable  terms  in  the 
world's  market,  then  we  have  got  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
production  at  home."  The  next  cry  will  be:  "Away 
with  the  customs  boundary ;  we  want  cheap  bread,  cheap 
meat;  if  we  are  to  keep  our  working  people  busy  for  the 
world's  market  we  must  have  cheap  food."  In  this  way 
the  excessive  development  of  manufacturing  industry 
leads — one  might  almost  say  with  the  inevitableness  of  a 
law  of  nature — to  a  demand  for  free  trade.     This  is  a 
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great  danger  that  we  are  going  to  invite  if  we  drive  our 
world-tnarket  industry  too  hard. 

Herr  Roland-Lficke  has  been  trying  to-day  to  tone 
down  the  statements  which  he  made  yesterday.  He 
tells  us  that  he  has  personally  a  great  fondness  for  agri- 
culture and  that,  in  fact,  he  is  an  agriculturist  himself 
and  that  he  is  almost  sorry  he  did  not,  right  at  the  start 
make  agriculture  his  vocation.  I  am  grateful  to  him  for 
these  expressions,  but  I  must  say,  nevertheless,  that  what 
I  heard  yesterday  appeared  to  me  to  agree  altogether 
with  what  we  hear  so  often  in  banking  circles,  as  well  as 
from  the  lips  of  teachers  of  political  economy,  to  the  effect 
that  when  it  comes  to  it,  protective  duties  must  be  subor- 
dinated to  world-market  interests.  It  can  not  be  denied 
that  there  is  an  agitation  going  on  in  some  circles  in  favor 
of  our  adopting  the  English  standpoint,  according  to 
which  we  can  not  afford  to  let  the  peasant  cultivator 
have  the  benefit  of  these  high  prices  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  inasmuch  as  we  must  have  regard  for  our  manufac- 
turing industries.  Treat  this,  if  you  clioose,  as  a  hypo- 
thetical danger  of  the  future;  the  forced  expansion  of  our 
manufactures  is  bound  to  lead  ultimatelv  to  a  demand 
for  free  trade. 

It  is  evident  to  us,  gentlemen,  likewise  that  the  circles 
to  which  I  refer  have  an  active  interest  in  being  able  to 
influence  our  policy  in  a  direction  which,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  is  one  which  they  alone  favor.  We  see  that 
the  banks — it  is  of  the  banks  that  I  have  been  speaking — 
have  recently  been  endeavoring  to  make  the  work  of  legis- 
lation more  than  hitherto  their  own  work.  I  have  in 
tnind,  for  example,  the  Hansabund.     I  can  discern  in 
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this  association  an  endeavor  on  the  part  of  our  "  bankoc- 
racy  "  to  pave  the  way  for  legislation  in  behalf  of  its  own 
interests — I  don't  mean  to  say  exactly  its  narrow  per- 
sonal interests,  but  nevertheless  the  interests  embodied 
in  that  conception  of  the  world  economy  which  it  repre- 
sents— and  to  reduce  entirely  to  naught  those  restrMning 
factors  which  till  now  have  not  entirely  lost  their  influ- 
ence. 

Doctor  RiESSER.  But  in  behalf  of  the  equality  of  all 
classes,  including  the  agriculturists? 

Mr.  Raab:  Yes,  that  is  according  as  one  chooses  to 
look  at  it.  I  beUeve  that  just  because  the  pohcy  pur- 
sued by  the  banks  has,  in  my  opinion,  expanded  indus- 
try beyond  legitimate  bounds,  that  same  policy  is  going 
to  lead  them,  and  it  is  boimd  to  lead  them,  to  suspend 
their  activity  in  behalf  of  our  domestic  manufacturing 
industries,  which  have  to  reckon  with  the  increased 
scale  of  wages  and  high  standard  of  living  and  perhaps 
before  long  will  go  to  the  extreme  of  promoting  indus- 
try abroad,  where  a  higher  rate  of  profit  may  be  had, 
inasmuch  as  there  the  necessaries  of  life  are  cheaper,  the 
wages,  etc.,  lower,  and  market  conditions  more  favor- 
able, while  savings  may  be  effected  in  the  matter  of 
freight  and  otherwise.  I  consider  it  altogether  likely 
that  the  activity  of  our  banking  institutions  will  one  day 
assume  such  a  complexion  that  they  will  no  longer  seek 
to  promote  industry  within  our  own  borders,  but  will  be 
more  eager  to  do  it  elsewhere  in  order  to  reap  greater 
profits. 

Doctor  Weber  said  yesterday;  "We  must  see  to  it 
that  we   are   in    a   position  to  support  our   additional 
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population."  All  right,  gentlemen.  But  then  we  ought 
not  to  place,  we  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to  place,  our  en- 
tire reliance  with  respect  to  oiu*  surplus  population  on  the 
world's  market,  on  the  exportation  of  the  products  of  our 
manufactming  and  mining  industries.  There  are  other 
means  that  can  be  tried  or  exploited. 

A  Voice.  Doctor  Weber  has  mentioned  them. 

Mr.  Raab:  One  means,  for  example,  b  the  avoidance 
of  the  superfluous  importation  of  foreign  labor.  Those 
who  manage  otn*  industrial  undertakings  act,  many  of 
them,  with  such  utter  disregard  of  our  national  interests 
that  this  alone  ought  to  be  a  suf&cient  reason  for  the 
bankers  who  have  relations  with  our  industrial  concerns 
to  try  to  exercise  a  wholesome  restraint.  But  the  best 
and  most  efficient  means  would  be,  of  course,  if  we  were 
to  manifest  our  imwillingness  to  see  too  many  people  going 
into  the  manufacturing  industries,  in  other  words,  if  we 
were  to  make  the  conditions  of  husbandry  so  favorable 
that  the  German  laborer  of  to-day  could  regard  life  in  the 
country  as  a  life  worth  living.  We  know  that  the  excess 
of  hands  in  the  manufacturing  industries  is  just  about 
as  great  as  the  lack  of  labor  in  agriculture.  We  might 
perhaps  succeed,  if  we  tried,  in  getting  things  turned 
round,  our  efforts  being  directed  toward  the  improvement 
of  agricultural  conditions  in  order  that  not  so  much  labor 
should  go  into  manufacturing  industry.  In  any  case,  I 
consider  it  a  very  serious  matter  that,  owing  to  the  sup- 
port lent  by  the  banks,  more  labor  should  be  employed  in 
our  manufactures  than  a  careful  sur\'ey  of  probable  future 
conditions  would  lead  us  to  believe  could  be  employed 
permanently  in  them.    You  know  that  we  have  to  reckon 
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every  day  with  the  hostile  measures  aimed  by  foreign 
coimtries  at  our  manufacturing  industries.  Every  country 
nowadays  closes  its  frontiers  and  makes  itself  as  inde- 
pendent as  possible  of  the  industry  of  foreign  countries. 
Every  country,  however  remote  it  be  or  however  unde- 
veloped it  be,  is  intent  upon  keeping  its  own  market  at 
the  disposition  of  its  own  people.  Whether  we  approve  of 
this  or  deplore  it  is  altogether  indifferent ;  the  fact  remains 
what  it  is.  We  can  not  with  impunity  force  our  manufac- 
turing industry  above  the  level  at  which  we  can  perma- 
nently maintain  it. 

Still  another  point,  gentlemen.  Are  we  not  to  appre- 
hend, are  we  not,  indeed,  witnesses  of  the  fact,  that,  as  a 
concomitant  of  the  artificial  overfeeding  of  our  industries 
by  the  great  banks,  our  government  securities,  our 
national  loans,  are  being  neglected?  This  is  at  once  a 
national  and  an  economic  misfortune,  and  the  leading 
great  banks,  so  called,  could  if  they  desired  exert  a  pow- 
erful influence  in  the  direction  of  a  change  for  the  better. 

I  believe  I  am  able  to  perceive,  gentlemen,  that  the 
banks  nowadays  no  longer  feel  that  they  are  servants  of 
the  pubUc,  but  regard  themselves  rather  as  definite  fac- 
tors in  what  constitutes  the  interests  of  the  pubUc.  More 
or  less  of  what  we  heard  yesterday  has  been  toned  down 
,  to-day,  as,  for  example,  the  utterance  of  President  Momm- 
sen  regarding  the  potential  attitude  of  the  Berlin  "great 
banks"  toward  the  check  question.  It  produced  an 
effect  upon  me  yesterday  like  that  of  sheet  lightning,  pre- 
saging the  temper  that  might  some  time  or  another  show 
itself.  You  [turning  to  Mr.  Mommsen]  declared  yester- 
day— at  least  so  I  understood  you  to  say — that  even  if 
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the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Reichsbank  lay  great 
stress  upon  the  enforcement  of  the  law  relating  to  checks 
io  co^er,  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  to  diminish  the 
circulation  of  cash,  you  would  one  fine  day  refuse  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  this  kind  of  service;  you  would  no 
Umger  participate  in  it  it  it  was  not  convenient  for  you. 

Mr.  MoHHSEN.  That  is  not  exactly  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Raab.  Well,  that  is  how  I  understood  it,  and  per- 
haps ten  or  twenty  years  from  now  comes  a  President 
Hommsen  who  no  longer  denies  that  what  he  meant  was 
just  that, and  declares:  "Now  we  are  on  top  and  we  have 
no  further  concern  for  what  you  desire."  Gentlemen, 
have  not  the  great  banks  more  than  once  thwEuted  the 
measures  of  the  Reichsbank  with  respect  to  the  private 
rate  of  discount,  or  rendered  them  nugatory?  Yes,  a 
time  may  come — and  the  indications  are  already  present — 
when  the  great  banks  will  practically  be  the  masters  for 
eleven  and  a  half  months  of  the  year,  and  for  half  a  month 
will  set  about  in  the  most  friendly  way  to  make  use  of  the 
Reichsbank  as  a  rediscounter  of  their  paper.  They  will 
go  to  the  Reichsbank  only  in  case  of  necessity  and  they 
will  exploit  it.  When  they  are  through  they  will  turn 
their  backs  on  it. 

What  we  behold  at  present — something  that  fills  us 
mth  anxiety  and  makes  the  dangers  which  some  of  us 
perceive  so  clearly  appear  still  greater — is  an  extraor- 
dinary concentration  in  the  domain  of  banking.  Per- 
haps the  banks  are  already  much  more  closely  connected 
by  j^reements  of  which  the  public  has  not  been  apprised 
than  we  are  aware.  Director  Schinckel  has  told  us  that 
the  movement    in    the  direction  of   concentration    has 
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progressed  much  farther  in  England  than  in  this  country. 
It  does  exbt  here  also,  and  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  assume 
that  the  great  economic  forces  through  whose  action  vast 
accumulations  of  capital  have  been  brought  together  in 
England  are  becoming  operative  with  us  likewise.  There 
will  be  a  time,  then,  when  we  shall  realize  to  its  full  extent 
what  Count  Kanitz  and  Herr  Gontard  have  tried  to  impress 
upon  us — the  dependence  of  economic  factors  upon  the 
favor  and  disfavor  of  our  "bankocracy."  The  more  con- 
centrated the  huge  masses  of  capital  become,  the  closer 
will  be  the  meshes  for  the  individual  who  is  struggling 
alone  and  who  will  no  longer  be  able  to  get  through  them. 
As  yet,  so  long  as  there  is  still  a  certain  decentralization 
in  our  banking  system,  so  long  as  the  less  important 
interests  can  still  be  cared  for  and  protected  by  the  numer- 
ous small  banks,  we  are  not  so  very  much  affected  by  what 
is  taking  place.  But  all  the  same  there  is  coacentration 
and  more  concentration. 

A  Voice:  And  in  the  domain  of  industry,  too. 

Mr,  Raab,  Quite  right.  And  often  this  very  thing  is 
absolutely  furthered  fay  the  banks.  For  it  is  not  until 
industry  lends  itself  to  the  financing  of  undertakings  that 
our  "great  banks"  or  the  larger  banking  institutions  take 
any  interest  in  it.  Then  a  further  interest  is  created,  the 
consolidation  of  these  industrial  undertakings  into  com- 
bines, rings,  or  trusts.  It  is  this  that  is  being  promoted, 
as,  indeed,  it  is  in  the  essence  of  the  great  banks  that  their 
policy  shall  be  directed  not  toward  the  raising  up  of  the 
little  man  but  toward  making  the  most  out  of  the  big  con- 
cerns, those  that  have  already  become  lai^e,  but  which 
appear  capable  of  still  further  development.     I  do  not 
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intend  by  any  means  to  reproach  the  banks  when  I  say 
this.  Certainly  no  chaise  can  be  meant  against  the 
present  bank  managers.  These  are  tendencies  that  they 
have  got  to  obey,  and  if  any  head  of  a  bank  were  to  place 
himself  in  opposition  to  them,  he  wotdd  soon  be  sup- 
planted by  others  who  would  be  more  ready  to  make  allow- 
ance for  such  tendencies.  Consequently  no  reproach  is 
involved  with  respect  to  any  individual;  it  is  the  tendency 
that  we  can  not  help  noticing  with  a  certain  amount  of 


Now,  gentlemen,  when  we  hear  it  said  that  in  the  face 
of  such  a  development,  which,  I  am  convinced,  can  not 
have  a  good  ending,  we  have  to  stand  by  with  hands 
completely  tied,  utterly  without  counsel,  then  I  believe 
there  is  only  one  individual  in  otu*  midst  who  could  take 
pleasure  in  it.  It  would  be  Herr  Singer,  who  is  absent 
at  this  moment.  [Sensation.]  It  is  certainly  very  much 
in  accordance,  gentlemen,  with  the  views  which  Herr 
Singer  represents  outside  of  this  commission  that  the 
concentration  of  capital  and  of  industrial  undertakings 
should  be  welcomed  as  a  step  on  the  road  to  that  goal 
which  the  friends  of  Herr  Singer  would  regard  as  the 
hope  of  mankind. 

It  appears  to  me,  indeed,  very  doubtful  whether  a 
further  centralization  in  the  domain  of  banking  can  be 
prevented.  But  if  it  is  not  possible,  then  the  remark  in 
the  connection  in  which  it"  came  to  our  ears  will  be  borne 
out.  Then  the  question  will  never  cease  to  be  agitated 
as  to  how  the  public  interest,  in  spite  of,  or  on  account 
of,  the  concentration  in  our  banking  system,  can  be  half- 
way safe-guarded.     Then  we  shall  be  obUged,  even  if  as 
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yet  we  are  loth  to  do  it,  to  give  greater  scope  to  our 
public  activities,  make  our  laws  more  effective,  and  insti- 
tute a  far-reaching  supervision  unless  we  are  willing  to 
see  everything  going  to  wreck  and  ruin.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, that  we  are  not  yet  willing  to  let  things  reach  such 
a  pass.  There  will  still  remain  another  recourse  to  con- 
sider. If  the  opinion  should  prevail  that  governmental 
supervision,  legal  regulation,  normative  provisions,  etc., 
are  impracticable  under  the  present  organization  of  the 
banking  system,  then  in  the  wake  of  these  rejected 
demands  there  will  ultimately  emerge  a  much  more  far- 
reaching  and  radical  demand — a  demand  for  the  nationali- 
zation, pure  and  simple,  of  our  system  of  so-called  great 
banks.  You  may  rely  upon  it,  gentlemen,  the  question 
is  not  going  to  be  allowed  to  rest  through  lack  of  activity. 
Unearthing  every  possible  objection  to  every  proposition 
and  pointing  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reforms- 
pretty  much  in  the  manner  in  which  Herr  Roland-Lficke 
has  done — ^that  is  not  going  to  kill  the  demand,  for  as 
time  passes  the  consequences  will  become  patent  to  as 
ever  increasing  niunberof  people.  If  the  "great  bank" 
is  to  develop  into  a  state  within  the  state  and  to  be- 
come all  powerful  in  the  state,  we  shall  finally  be  driven 
to  combat  tliis  influence  with  other  means. 

1  shall  be  able  to  say  something  more  on  this  subject 
when  we  come  to  the  discussion  of  details;  at  present  I 
shall  not  detain  you.  I  wish,  however,  to  thank  Director 
Schinckel  for  his  expressions,  following  close  upon  his  wise 
utterance  regarding  the  ten  commandments  for  the  banker. 
Such  a  rule  of  conduct  is  what  we  need.  I  trust  it  will  be 
more  and  more  effective:  it  can  be  effective,  moreover,  by 
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the  side  of  legal  regtilations.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us, 
and  it  will  not  do,  to  stake  everytliing  upon  the  keeping 
of  these  ten  commandments,  but  they  are  nevertheless 
unquestionably  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  if  every 
head  of  a  bank  had  pondered  over  them  and  revolved  them 
in  his  inner  conscience,  many  of  the  anxieties  which  we 
experience  to-day,  would  weigh  more  lightly  upon  us. 

A  few  words  still,  gentlemen,  in  regard  to  Genossen- 
chaften  and  savings  institutions.  The  expressions  of  fear 
which  I  allowed  myself  concerning  the  credit  banks  with 
reference  to  their  ultimate  fusion  into  what  we  call  "  great 
banks,"  over  which  a  central  control  may  perhaps  one  day 
bfe  exercised,  do  not  apply  to  the  Genossenschaften  or  to 
the  savings  institutions.  These  do  not  excite  such  appre- 
hension in  us.  They  do  not  serve  for  the  purpose  espe- 
cially of  overfeeding  our  grande  Industrie  and  they  hardly 
ever  lend  themselves  to  the  support  of  foreign  interests. 
Consequently  the  Genossenschaften  and  savings  institu- 
tions admit  decidedly  of  a  different  treatment. 

I  shall  beg  leave  still  to  discuss  two  questions  which  in 
reality  are  outside  of  the  sphere  of  oiu"  deliberations.  I 
am  going  to  take  issue  with  the  statements  of  Count  Kanitz 
after  they  have  been  reinforced  by  those  of  Director 
Schinckel,  with  reference  to  the  movement  in  behalf  of 
governmental  action  for  social  betterment.  I  say  we  have 
not  been  advancing  with  too  quick  a  step  in  the  further- 
ance of  the  aims  of  this  agitation.  We  rejoice  at  what  has 
been  achieved  and  what  has  placed  Germany  at  the  head 
of  all  nations  in  this  field.  I  regard  our  social  legislation 
as  one  of  the  choicest  leaves  in  our  German  crown  of 
laurel,  and,  if  I  had  my  way,  there  would  be  no  halting,  no 
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downright  refusal  to  go  on,  in  this  sphere  of  our  activity. 
There  is  one  respect,  however,  in  which  Count  Katitz 
thought  he  could  make  these  matters  shed  light  upon  the 
question  that  is  before  us.  He  affirmed  that  the  bmxleDS 
imposed  by  legislation  in  behalf  of  social  betterment  were 
an  obstacle  to  the  creation  of  capital.  I  believe  that  this 
proposition  requires  a  very  decided  limitation,  if,  indeed,  it 
contains  anything  that  is  sound.  It  is  just  the  social-better- 
ment laws  that  cause  enormous  sums  of  money  to  be  heaped 
up  together  that  otherwise  would  probably  be  scattered. 
Just  think  of  the  immense  accumulations  of  the  trade 
unions,  of  the  companies  insuring  against  disability,  of  the 
sickness-insurance  funds,  etc.  Now,  suppose  the  insurance 
laws  had  not  been  enacted ;  in  that  event  this  capital  would 
not  have  come  into  existence.  As  it  is,  we  see  great  accu- 
mulations of  capital,  which,  it  is  true,  are  reserved  for  social 
purposes,  but  of  which  at  all  times  a  part  representing  an 
enormous  sum  will  be  stored  up.  I  can  not  see  that  social- 
reform  arrangements  have  been  in  the  way  of  the  crea- 
tion of  capital,  and  I  do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  in  this 
respect  they  ought  to  give  any  occasion  for  concern. 
Another  matter  in  respect  to  which  Count  Kanitz  considers 
the  social-reform  institutions  objectionable  is  that  of  the 
burden  of  taxation,  which,  he  asserts,  is  rendered  much 
heavier  by  them.  What  I  believe  is  this,  that  we  should 
be  still  worse  off  if  we  were  without  this  legislation.  As 
things  are  now,  provision  is  made  by  means  of  the 
accumulation  of  funds  for  affording  in  case  of  sick- 
ness, accident,  etc.  Imagine  the  funds  were  not  there — 
and  they  would  not  be  there  were  it  not  for  compulsory 
insurance — who  would  have  to  pay  then?     We  can  not 
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allow  the  sick  to  go  uncared  for  nor  can  we  allow  people 
to  starve,  and  so  the  amount  expended  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  would  grow  so  enormously  that  this  alone  would 
suffice  to  raise  the  tax  rate.  With  respect  then  to  the 
questions  which  we  are  here  discussing,  the  matter  of  our 
social-betterment  institutions  will  not  bear  exploitation  in 
the  sense  in  which  Direktor  Schinckel  and  Count  Kanitz 
have  imagined  they  could  make  something  out  of  it. 

There  is  still  one  more  question.  We  are  told  we 
have  too  many  officials.  This  complaint  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  the  complaint  about  excessive  taxes.  But 
to  be  sure,  everything,  as  I  have  said  before  and  as  our 
every-day  experience  teaches  us,  is  relative. 

There  are,  of  course,  places  here  and  there  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  where  there  is  one  employee  too  many,  and 
there  are  some  places  where  the  officials  are  not  obliged  to 
work  with  all  their  might  for  the  service  of  the  State,  But 
this  is  not  the  rule.  On  the  contrary — and  it  is  rather  odd 
that  just  we  should  be  called  upon  to  say  this,  we  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  class  of  government  officials — our  officials 
here  in  Germany  work  with  such  strenuous  zeal  and  devo- 
tion to  duty  as  perhaps  can  not  be  matched  in  any  country 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  It  is  a  fair  question,  of  course, 
as  to  whether  we  have  not  here  and  there  gone  a  little 
too  far  with  our  bin-eaucracy.  Wherever  we  are  able  to 
find  "one  too  many"  we  shall  be  ready  to  strike  it  out. 
There  isn't  a  single  fanatic  in  the  world  who  is  crazy  for 
more  officials,  and  least  of  all  among  us,  who  can  never 
get  rid  of  our  uncomfortable  quality  as  taxpayers.  But 
I  can  not  see,  gentlemen,  that  even  if  the  taxes  are  in- 
creased some  injury  must  necessarily  ensue  in  every  case 
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to  economic  condition.  What  is  the  reason  that  taxa- 
tion is  constantly  growing?  Why  do  we  need  more  offi- 
cials? Because  nearly  every  day  we  assign  tasks  to 
the  public  administration  for  which  we  have  hitherto 
had  to  pay  from  cm-  private  pm^e.  Here  is  a  simple 
case.  In  small  places  the  residents  are  obliged  to  keep 
the  streets  clean  in  front  of  their  houses.  Well  and 
good;  there  is  no  need  of  street-cleaning  ofBcials.  As 
the  place  grows  the  evidences  of  neglect  become  mani- 
fest and  so  a  street-cleaning  bureau  is^  installed.  All 
at  once — ^that  was  our  experience  at  the  time  in  Ham- 
bui^ — perhaps  fifteen  hundred  additional  officials  and 
employees  are  needed.  Well,  it  meant  increased  taxes; 
but  what  was  the  result?  The  private  individual  was 
no  longer  obliged  to  clean  in  front  of  his  house;  the  public 
administration  assumed  the  task.  And  I  am  sure  that 
just  through  the  concentration  of  this  labor  which  before 
had  to  be  performed  individually  the  cost  of  the  work 
was  reduced.  In  many  fields  the  transition  from  tasks 
assumed  by  indiidduals  to  work  done  by  the  govern- 
ment in  performance  of  a  public  duty  represents  merely 
a  crowning  of  the  process  of  organization.  We  are 
always  saying  that  cooperation  cheapens  the  cost  of 
production.  Well,  here  we  are  cooperating  in  the  largest 
field,  the  State,  and  by  this  means  we  often  reduce  the 
expenditure.  It  may  be  that  every  house-owner  in 
Hamburg  at  present  has  to  pay  perhaps  i  mark  or  pos- 
sibly ID  marks — if  one  could  only  reckon  it  out — for 
street  cleaning;  formerly  it  was  perhaps  3o  marks  that 
he  had  to  pay  for  his  broom  and  bucket  or  for  wages. 
Instead  of  swearing  every  time  the  taxes  go  up  it  would 
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be  much  wiser  to  reflect  on  how  much  we  get  for  our 
taxes.  If  every  individual — let  us  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  there  were  no  taxes — had  to  protect  his  house  and 
his  yard  from  external  and  internal  enemies,  if  everybody 
were  still  obliged  to  go  through  the  streets  carrying  a 
lantern  with  him,  it  would  cost  him  a  great  deal  more  than 
what  he  pays  in  taxes  now.  Consequently  when  taxes 
are  on  the  increase  absolutely  there  is  no  evidence  in 
this  that  we  are  any  the  worse  off.  It  is  likely  that  we 
have  been  saving  money  by  the  very  circumstance  of 
our  having  organized  on  a  large  scale  the  tasks  which 
previously  were  a  considerable  burden  to  each  individual, 

I  must  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  kind  manner  in 
which  you  have  listened  to  me.  I  have  passed  over  a 
number  of  miscellaneous  things  that  I  have  jotted  down, 
but  I  believe  you  will  be  thankful  to  me  for  having 
done  so. 

Doctor  Lexis.  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  brief  remark, 
gentlemen.  I  believe  Herr  Schinckel  misunderstood  me 
when  he  declared  that  I  was  advocating  the  separation 
of  the  deposit  banks  from  the  general  banks  in  Ger- 
many, adducing  English  conditions  in  support  of  my 
plea.  I  am  very  far  from  ut^ing  such  a  separation. 
What  I  said  was  this.  In  England,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
a  distinction  is  made  between  deposits  subject  to  check 
and  those  that  are  not.  But  no  one  can  tell  in  England 
any  more  than  elsewhere  which  sum  of  money  serves  as 
a  basis  for  checks  and  which  sum  is  not  to  be  applied  to 
this  purpose.  It  would  be  very  desirable,  in  my  opinion, 
that  the  system  of  payment  by  means  of  checks  should — 
as  we  have  reason  to  anticipate  is  going  to  happen — be 
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further  developed  and  that  we  should  possess  from  the 
outset  a  certain  amount  of  information  regarding  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  part  of  the  deposits  of  the  outside  moneys 
in  the  hands  of  the  banks  may  be  used  for  checks  and 
what  part  is  not  available  for  that  purpose.  That  is  all 
I  had  to  say. 

Doctor  Schmidt.  The  first  question,  gentlemen,  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  regulation  of  the  whole  matter 
is  really  in  the  interest  of  the  public ,  has  not  been  answered 
in  the  negative  by  anyone.  Our  president,  his  excellency 
Havenstein,  has  explained  the  reasons  why  it  would  be  of 
advant^e  to  the  pubUc.  The  vast  sums  that  find  their 
way  to  the  savings  institutions,  the  Genossenschaften,  and 
the  banks,  and  whose  aggregate  is  far  in  excess  of  twenty 
billion  marks,  are  indeed  very  diverse  in  their  nature.  A 
large  amount  represents  movable  working  capital,  which 
constitutes  the  lifeblood  of  the  German  industrial  and 
economic  organism.  The  large  sum  in  the  savings  banks 
is,  of  course,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  deposits  and 
other  funds  that  are  only  in  the  temporary  possession  of 
the  banking  institutions.  The  money  deposited  in  the 
savings  institutions  may  practically  be  regarded  for  the 
most  part  in  the  hght  of  a  permanent  deposit.  For  this 
reason  there  oi^ht  to  be  no  objection  to  the  investment  of 
such  funds  in  mortgages,  a  favorite  form  of  investment 
with  the  communal  savings  institutions.  The  most  impor- 
tant problem  with  respect  to  the  interest  of  the  public  is 
how  to  prevent  the  large  amount  of  working  capital  which 
accumulates  in  the  treasuries  of  the  agricultural  credit 
associations  and  in  the  banking  institutions  from  beii^ 
diverted  from  its  natural  destination.     The  question  as  to 
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the  security  of  the  various  kinds  of  investments  made  by 
the  banks  has  likewise  been  unifonnly  answered  in  the 
afBrmative,  The  safety  of  the  communal  savings  insti- 
tutions is  unquestioned,  for  back  of  them  is  the  taxing 
power  of  the  communes.  The  cooperative  credit  associ- 
ations with  limited  and  with  imlimited  Uability  have  also 
given  evidence  of  their  ability  to  withstand  stonns,  and 
the  experts.who  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  con- 
dition, have  unanimously  declared  that  in  the  case  of  these 
credit  associations  likewise  there  is  no  question  in  regard  to 
their  security.  In  the  case  of  the  banks,  in  so  far  as  they 
have  a  right  to  this  designation — in  the  case  of  the  joint 
stock  banks,  we  shall  say — no  one  has  expressed  any  doubt 
about  their  safety.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  generally 
admitted  that  their  management,  in  particular  that  of  the 
great  banks,  so  called — likewise,  however,  that  of  the 
smaller  mstitutions — does  not  lend  itself  to  the  least  crit- 
icism in  this  respect,  and  that  the  secmity  of  the  invest- 
ments made  by  them  can  not  be  questioned.  Among  the 
exceptions  that  were  mentioned  here  there  is  only  one 
that  might  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  category  of  the 
great  banks,  namely,  the  Leipziger  Bank,  whose  collapse 
was  occasioned,  however,  by  a  gross  violation  of  the  penal 
code  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  managers,  and  which 
ultimately  was  able  to  pay  its  creditors  as  much  as  70  per 
cent.  The  losses  that  have  otherwise  been  sustained  in 
connection  with  deposits  of  money  belong  to  categories 
that  have  not  been  mentioned  with  reference  to  this  ques- 
tion. Only  banks,  savii^s  institutions,  and  cooperative 
credit  association  are  being  discussed.  To  these  are  to  be 
added  two  other  categories — private  bankers,  who  may  be 
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considered  as  a  body  under  the  designation  of  "private 
bankers ; ' '  and  the  great  number  of  business  men  who,  along 
with  their  regular  business,  accept  outside  moneys  that 
are  tendered  them  for  the  sake  of  the  interest.  And  it  is 
just  these  cases,  which  would  manage  to  escape  ail  gov- 
ernmental inspection  if  such  a  thing  were  to  be  instituted, 
are  the  most  dai^erous.  These  are  the  ones  where,  if 
there  is  bankruptcy,  the  little  man  has  most  often  to  sus- 
tain loss.  To  make  a  distinction  between  the  savings 
deposits  and  other  outside  moneys  held  by  savings  insti- 
tutions, banks,  and  cooperative  credit  associations  does 
not  appear  to  me  in  reality  feasible. 

We  have  heard  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  that  a 
whole  array  of  savings  institutions  have  placed  them- 
selves in  the  category  of  banks  and  are  doing  a  banking 
business  on  a  large  scale,  that  they  are  taking  deposits  of 
30,ooo  marks  and  allowing  interest  on  them  from  the  date  of 
deposit,  and  that  by  means  of  these  very  banking  trans- 
actions have  changed  their  status  so  as  no  longer  to  be 
classed  among  the  small  communal  saving  institutions. 
Altogether  there  is  a  decided  inclination  on  the  part  of 
the  savings  institutions,  of  a  large  proportion  of  them  at 
least,  to  emerge  from  the  petty  and  narrow  local  business 
and  it  is  proposed  to  make  these  banks  a  source  of  income 
to  the  commune.  A  characteristic  featiue  of  the  savings 
institution  is  that  when  it  collects  the  savings  in  its  own 
district  and  invests  them  in  mortgages  in  this  district, 
usually  keeping  but  a  small  reserve,  its  business  can 
readily  be  supervised  by  the  officials  of  the  municipality  or 
commtme  appointed  for  that  purpose,  whose  services  are 
for  the  most  part  rendered  gratuitously.     You  will  find 
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that  in  the  western  districts  of  our  province — and  I  be- 
lieve I  have  heard  the  same  thing  relative  to  Holstein — 
the  savings  institutions  insert  two  or  three  advertisements 
in  every  newspaper,  saying  such  and  such  a  bank  pays 
4  per  cent  interest  on  deposits,  which  may  be  sent  in  by 
means  of  postal  drafts  or  on  post-check  account  and 
which  are  absolutely  safe.  One  can  reckon  also  on  the 
supervision  of  the  savings  institutions  by  the  govern- 
ment officials  in  case  the  local  officials  are  not  sufficiently 
watchful. 

The  small  private  banks,  judging  by  my  limited  ex- 
perience, are  multiplying  at  a  great  rate.  In  every  city 
there  is  a  whole  string  of  big  stores,  furniture  concerns, 
etc.,  which  do  a  considerable  banking  business  as  an 
adjimct  to  their  regular  business  by  taking  money  on 
deposit  at  a  very  high  rate  of  interest  and  making  use 
of  part  of  it  in  their  business  in  the  way  of  advances,  etc. 
This  is  so  general  that  cases  have  occurred  like  the  follow- 
ing, which  has  come  to  my  personal  knowledge:  A  certain 
philanthropic  association  received  two  or  three  thousand 
marks  as  an  endowment.  The  cashier  of  this  associa- 
tion, who  was  a  woman,  took  the  3,000  marks  to  one  of 
these  private  bankers,  who  was  to  pay  interest  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent.  This  action  of  the  cashier  was  later 
disavowed  and  the  money  was  withdrawn,  to  the  great 
mortification  of  the  lady,  who  could  not  bear  to  see  it 
bringing  only  4  per  cent  at  the  savings  bank.  Measures 
should  be  instituted  for  the  protection  of  the  com- 
mon people,  in  regard  to  whom  there  has  been  so  much 
talk,  measures,  which  could  consist,  however,  only  in 
warnings  and  a  better  education  of  the  people.      What 
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was  said  on  this  occasion,  namely,  that  a  high  rate  of 
interest  is  equivalent  to  poor  security,  appears  to  be  in 
every  way  vouched  for  with  reference  to  the  banks, 
savings  institutions,  and  cooperative  credit  associations 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  this  discussion. 

It  appears  to  me  utterly  impracticable  to  separate  the 
savings  deposits  and  other  outside  moneys  in  the  hands 
of  the  banks.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  character  any 
such  funds  intrusted  to  the  banks  assumes.  The  matter 
would  seem  to  be  altogether  indifferent,  for  deposits  and 
savings  are  intended  to  remain  for  a  considerable  time,  or 
for  a  long  period,  in  the  hands  of  the  bank,  and  are  there- 
fore of  much  less  moment  in  reahty  with  reference  to  fluid- 
ity than  the  money  that  is  placed  in  the  banks  in  connec- 
tion with  accounts  current  and  which,  as  a  general  thii^;, 
is  withdrawable  without  notice.  Among  the  account  cur- 
rent creditors  there  is  one  class  which  is  especially  impor- 
tant with  respect  to  our  national  economy — the  foreign 
creditors.  It  is  extremely  gratifying  that  our  banks,  as  we 
have  repeatedly  heard  stated  to-day,  have  received  such 
lar^e  sums  from  foreign  governments.  But,  in  addition  to 
these  natural  credit  balances  of  the  governments  of  other 
countries,  large  simis  come  from  those  countries  to  Ger- 
many in  the  way  of  a  merely  temporary  investment,  sent 
hither  in  consequence  of  the  difference  in  the  rate  of 
interest  of  the  one  country — let  us  say,  France — and  the 
high  rate  paid  in  Germany.  These  sums  often  reach 
large  dimensions  and  the  money  thus  heaped  up  in  our 
bank  reservoirs  are  apt,  in  case  of  a  crisis,  to  cause  the 
greatest  trouble.  In  a  crisis  such  as  we  had  at  the  close 
of  1907  people  kept  saying  that  the  rate  of  exchange  had 
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been  driven  up  to  fantastic  levels — I  believe  sight  drafts 
on  Paris  were  quoted  at  81.80  and  those  on  London  at 
20.60 — ^by  the  withdrawal  of  the  foreign  credit  balances. 
These  credit  balances  are,  therefore,  of  a  kind  which,  in 
my  opinion,  demands  much  greater  attention  and  un- 
doubtediy  receives  much  greater  attention  on  the  part 
of  our  bank  managers  than  the  credit  balances  of  the  reg- 
ular and  permanent  customers  at  home,  whether  in  con- 
nection with  ordinary  deposits  or  with  checking  accounts. 
In  the  matter  of  fluidity — ^the  second  point  set  for  dis- 
cussion— the  savings  institutions  are  perhaps  not  fully 
up  to  the  mark.  In  the  case  of  the  Genossenschaften 
we  have  heard  it  stated  that  they  are  rather  deficient  on 
the  score  of  fluidity,  but  that  this  defect  is  remedied  to 
some  extent  by  means  of  the  centralization  in  a  central 
bank.  These  central  banks  can,  if  necessary,  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  credit  associations.  In  the  case 
of  the  banks  there  is  likewise  a  centnil  bank  which  in 
the  last  resort  has  to  lend  its  aid  when  the  credit  system 
b  subjected  to  an  inordinate  strain.  Reference  has  been 
repeatedly  made  here  to  the  run  which  the  Dresdner  Bank 
had  to  withstand  some  years  ago  and  which  it  withstood 
so  well  that  the  outcome  furnishes  a  practical  evidence 
of  the  fluidity  of  the  bank.  The  run  was  weathered,  as 
Doctor  Stroll  seud,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Reichsbank. 
The  expression  was  not  intended  to  convey  precisely  this 
meaning,  but  what  was  meant  was  that  it  was  withstood 
hy  having  recourse  to  the  Reichsbank.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
no  particular  assistance  was  rendered.  Theoretical  fluid- 
ity is  something,  indeed,  that  is  not  to  be  found  any- 
where, for  you  can  not  keep  all  your  resources  in  the  form 
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of  cash  ia  your  drawers.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
practical  fluidity,  which  consists  in  having  on  hand  se- 
curities that  can  be  turned  into  cash  at  any  moment,  that 
is,  which  may  be  sold,  mortgaged,  or  discounted.  That 
was  not,  properly  speaking,  actual  assistance;  it  was 
merely  that  recoiu'se  was  had  to  the  Reichsbank,  which 
was  called  upon  for  discounts  and  loans  on  collateral. 
There  was  nothing  that  could  be  called  actual  help;  all 
that  can  be  said  is  that  conditions  were  so  adjusted  that 
the  bank  could  withstand  this  run  upon  it.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  legislative  supervision  exercised  over  the  banks 
would  not  achieve  any  special  result,  and  that  it  would 
only  lead  to  the  worst  consequences  by  inducing  the  public 
no  longer  to  consider  it  necessary  to  try  to  ascertain  for 
itself  just  how  a  bank  is  situated  with  respect  to  its 
ability  to  meet  its  liabilities,*  but  to  rely  entirely  upon 
governmental  supervision.  In  the  course  of  this  whole 
discussion,  as  has  repeatedly  been  pointed  out  to-day, 
not  a  single  one  of  the  speakers  has  dwelt  upon  or  even 
referred  to  any  kind  of  necessity  which  would  make  such 
a  measure  as  governmental  supervision  at  all  desirable, 
and  we  ought  consequently  not  to  decide  in  the  absence  of 
a  compelling  reason  to  impose  trammels  upon  our  eco- 
nomic intercourse  and  the  development  of  our  industrial 
forces. 

The  chaise  has  been  brought  against  the  banks  that 
they  are  in  an  unjustifiable  manner  placing  at  the  service 
of  industry  the  savings  that  come  to  them  from  the  entire 
range  of  our  national  economy,  as  well  as  the  other  resources 
intrusted  to  their  management,  and  that  they  are  conse- 
quently neglecting  the  interests  of  agriculture.     The  fact 
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has  already  been  stated  here  that  agriculture  is  enabled 
to  satisfy  all  its  needs  in  the  matter  of  credit  to  the  fullest 
extent  throi^h  the  central  bank  of  the  credit  associations 
(Zentralgendssensckaftskasse) ,  instituted  with  the  aid  of 
the  Government,  and  if  the  banks  are  placing  such  ex- 
tensive resources  at  the  disposal  of  industry,  the  reason 
is  that  they  find  that  they  can  invest  the  funds  better 
and  more  profitably  there  than  elsewhere.  The  heads 
of  our  existing  industrial  establishments  are  not  a  bit 
pleased  that  the  banks,  which  are  continually  increas- 
ing the  competition,  are  all  the  time  promoting  new 
industrial  enterprises.  ["Very  true."]  The  activity  of 
the  banks  is  not  prompted  by  our  industries,  such  as 
they  are,  at  any  particular  moment,  but  is  the  result 
of  increasing  industrial  prosperity.  Herr  Raab  thought 
it  was  best  that  we  should  confine  ourselves  to  our  own 
country,  and  that  our  industry  should  not  be  so  intent 
upon  a  foreign  market.  Count  Kanitz  said  he  believed 
that  the  principal  danger  confronting  us  was  the  intro- 
duction of  protective  duties  in  England,  and  Herr 
Schinckel  was  of  opinion  that  the  preferential  duties  in 
the  colonies  were  still  more  of  a  menace.  Unfortunately 
such  differentiation  exists  already.  German  imports  into 
Canada  pay  33>^  per  cent  more  duty  than  English  imports ; 
those  into  the  Australian  colonies,  5  per  cent  more;  and 
those  into  New  Zealand,  20  per  cent  more.  What  the 
English  coloDies  are  intent  upon  is  that  when  England 
introduces  a  protective  tariff  she  shall  institute  a  duty  on 
wheat,  as  well  as  on  other  grains,  and  a  corresponding  duty 
on  meat — in  short,  duties  on  foodstuffs — in  order  that  she 
may  be  able  to  offer  to  her  own  colonic*  which  produce 
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grain  and  meat,  by  means  of  drawbacks,  an  equivalent 
with  respect  to  foreign  countries.  At  present,  inasmuch 
as  there  is  no  duty  on  wheat  in  England,  the  mother 
country  is  unable  to  offer  Canada  an  equivalent  for  the 
25  per  cent  differential  which  England  enjoys  in  Canada. 
In  order  that  this  might  be  done,  it  would  be  necessary 
first  to  introduce  a  duty  on  com  in  England,  making  the 
rate  for  Canadian  wheat  lower  than  that  tor  Argentinian. 
This  is  the  object  aimed  at.  It  would  hurt  our  German 
agriculture,  as  we  export  a  good  deal  of  grain  to  England. 
I  would  say  in  reply  to  Herr  Raab  that  German  agricul- 
ture is  not  capable  of  supporting  the  present  population  of 
Germany.  We  are  obliged  to  import  grain  from  abroad  in 
order  to  feed  our  existing  population;  and  in  order  to  get 
the  grain  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  export  the  products  of 
our  manufacturing  and  extractive  industries.  But  our  in- 
dustry understands  full  well  the  solidarity  existing  between 
the  various  branches  of  production,  and  it  desires  nothing 
more  fervently  than  this  solidarity.  It  knows  that  the 
basis  of  a  prosperous  manufacturing  industry  is  a  pros- 
perous agriculture.  Some  one  here  has  quoted  the  words 
of  Adam  Smith:  "The  best  market  is  the  home  market," 
We  find  that  whenever  we  have  a  good  harvest  our  manu- 
facturing industry  thrives.  If  we  have  a  poor  harvest,  it 
suffers  as  a  result  of  it.  In  the  endeavor  to  increase  the 
gross  returns  of  agriculture  by  means  of  intensive  labor, 
our  manufacturing  and  extractive  industries  cooperate 
in  no  small  measure.  They  not  only  supply  better  imple- 
ments, but  they  afford  agriculture  the  means  of  increasing 
its  product  by  furnishing  the  potash,  which  they  produce; 
the  nitrogen  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  they  extract 
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from  coal;  and  the  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  obtained  from 
the  slag  in  their  steel  works.  Here,  then,  we  find  likewise 
a  manifestation  of  that  solidarity  between  agriculture  and 
industty  which  the  latter  has  always  cherished. 

Industry  would  have  no  interest  In  the  startit^  of  new 
undertakings  by  the  banks,  but  that  is  no  reason  for 
finding  fault  with  the  banks.  The  numerous  shafts  that 
have  been  sunk  in  order  to  obtain  potash  have  not 
been  sunk  by  the  banks,  but  it  was  wealthy  individuals 
who  had  nothing  to  do  with  banking,  or  associations  of 
such  people,  who  set  about  to  establish  mines.  When 
they  had  expended  a  million  or  more  in  the  work  of 
construction,  they  found  they  had  used  up  their  money 
and  they  went  to  the  banks  for  more. 

Some  one  here  brought  this  charge  against  nonagricul- 
tural  industry  that  through  its  inordinate  expansion  it 
excites  crises,  which  are  vastly  more  serious  than  other 
crises,  inasmuch  as  a  hundred  thousand  workingmen  are 
thereby  reduced  to  destitution.  In  this  arraignment  a 
dicumstance  that  was  made  by  the  speaker  to  serve  as  an 
indictment  of  nonagricultural  industry,  the  fact  of  its 
employing  so  many  foreign  laborers,  is  in  reality  an  excel- 
lent palliative.  In  the  southwestern  industrial  field  espe- 
ciaJly,  in  the  angle  formed  by  Luxemburg,  Belgium, 
France,  and  Lorraine,  where  the  iron  industry  in  particu- 
lar has  reached  such  extraordinary  dimensions,  a  vast 
number  of  foreign  laborers  are  employed.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  precise  statistical  data  have  been  prepared  rela- 
tive to  this  matter.  Such  statistical  information  is  usually 
compiled  in  the  winter  and  many  of  these  laborers  are 
such  as  work  only  dining  the  season,  being -Italians,  who 
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depart  in  the  winter.  I  think  500,000  is  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  number;  it  is  probably  larger.  In  case  of  a  very  acute 
spell  of  unemployment — not  the  kind  that  is  manifested 
in  the  number  of  men  without  work  who  parade  the  streets 
of  Berlin  and  Cologne  in  the  winter,  because  they  refused 
to  work  in  summer,  a  class  that  ha^  not  to  be  considered 
at  all — in  case  there  should  be  such  a  crisis,  induced  by 
the  necessity  of  discharging  a  large  number  of  laborers 
at  our  mines  and  smelting  works,  then  the  100,000  for- 
eigners might  be  dismissed  first. 

Pre^dent  Havknstbin.  Six  himdred  thousand. 

Doctor  Schmidt.  Which  would  be  equivalent  in  a  way 
to  a  sort  of  reserve,  an  msurance  against  unemployment 
for  the  German  workingman. 

After  all  I  have  heard  nothing  has  really  been  said 
calculated  to  excite  doubts  as  to  the  general  security 
and  fluidity  of  the  outside  moneys  in  the  hands  of  our 
banks.  The  remark  has  been  made,  however,  that  the 
ultimate  reserve  of  the  banks  is  the  Reichsbank,  and  it 
would  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  consider  whether  the 
Reichsbank,  which  has  so  much  influence  over  the  banks 
in  the  whole  country  and  which  is  in  a  position  to  super- 
vise the  activity  of  the  banks  in  every  city,  might  not 
constitute  a  much  more  efficient  supervisory  agent  than 
would  a  government  commissary.  The  Reichsbank, 
which  exercises  a  great  influence  over  the  banks  in  Ber- 
lin, just  as  it  does  elsewhere,  and  is  thoroughly  posted  in 
regard  to  banking  conditions  in  every  part  of  our  coun- 
try, could,  as  it  undoubtedly  does  already,  discharge  this 
function  of  supervising  the  banks  and  enter  into  arrange- 
ments with  them  by  which,  in  the  event  of  an  industrial 
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crisis  or  an  unusual  stringency  in  the  money  market, 
cert^n  reserves  might  be  drawn  upon  that  had  been  pre- 
viously set  aside  pursuant  to  an  imderstanding  with  the 
Rachsbank. 

The  criticism  has  been  heard  here  that  on  an  average 
the  amount  of  cash  ip  the  banks  is  rather  too  small  with 
respect  to  the  aggregate  of  demand  liabilities.  The 
Reichsbank  will  be  best  qualified  to  judge  of  this  and  will, 
perhaps  without  undertaking  the  job  of  getting  up  an 
A  B  C  or  vade  raecum  of  the  bank  director,  as  Herr 
Schinckel  suggested,  be  able  to  make  some  sort  of  an 
airangement,  consisting  perhaps  in  what  to  me  has  always 
seemed  necessary,  the  enlargement  of  the  stock  of  gold 
in  its  vaults,  which,  we  know,  constitutes  the  basis  of  the 
entire  strength  of  the  Reichsbank.  In  this  respect  there 
is  much  that  has  to  be  done,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Reichsbank  and  the  larger 
banking  institutions — the  aggregate  of  the  outside  moneys 
in  the  hands  of  44  of  them  amounts  to  eight  and  a  half 
billions — it  will  be  practicable  to  establish  a  reserve 
which  would  enable  the  Reichsbank  to  tide  over  any  crisis 
without  difficulty.  ■  This,  it  appears  to  me,  is  what  can 
most  readily  and  effectively  be  done  in  the  matter  of 
insuring  the  fluidity  of  the  outside  moneys. 

Mr.  Fischer.  The  large  fraction — to  me  a  surprisingly 
large  fraction — of  the  national  wealth  that  is  set  aside 
in  the  way  of  savings  and  deports  makes  it  extremely 
desirable  in  my  opinion  that  everything  should  be  done 
to  insure  the  safety  and  fluidity  of  these  savings  and 
deposits,  and  that  measures  should  be  contrived  in  order 
to  guarantee  them  in  a  measure  or  to  place  them  on  a 
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better  footing.  But  the  clamor  for  a  more  extended  exer- 
cise of  the  police  power  and  for  legal  regtdations  has,  on 
the  whole,  had  so  little  to  show  for  itself  thus  far  in  the 
results  that  have  followed  in  the  domain  of  finance  and 
cturency  and  in  that  of  trade  that  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  recourse  to  them  only  in  case  of  absolute  necessity 
and  to  abstain  from  legislative  enactments  as  far  as 
possible,  by  which  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  as  a  last 
resort,  if  nothing  else  avails,  we  may  not  invoke  these 
agencies. 

My  experience  has  taught  be  likewise  that  in  the  case 
of  the  savings  institutions — I  refer  only  to  actual  sav- 
ings banks,  properly  so  called,  that  is  to  say,  to  institu- 
tions controlled  by  the  Government,  the  district,  or 
the  commtme — the  seciuity,  and  I  may  also  say  the  flu- 
idity of  the  savings,  is  amply  provided  for,  especially 
wherever,  as  with  us  throt^hout  South  Germany,  and 
in  WQrttemberg  in  particular,  the  savings  are  deposited 
with  the  understanding  that  they  are  not  payable  on 
demand  but  only  after  notice  of  withdrawal,  the  time 
specified  being  three  days,  a  week,  two  weeks,  up  to  four 
weeks,  depoiding  upon  the  amoimt.  I  am  sure  that  ^tb- 
out  having  recourse  to  actual  legislative  measiu'es,  merely 
by  decree  of  the  supervisory  authorities — ^perhaps  of  the 
individual  States  of  the  Empire — it  is  quite  practicable 
in  cases  where  savings  banks  have  transgressed  their 
proper  sphere  and  have  strayed  off  into  other  business  to 
apply  an  effectual  remedy.  There  is  no  necessity  at  any 
rate  of  invoking  imperial  legislation. 

It  is  otherwise,  judging  from  my  experience  and  as 
I  understand  the  matter,  with  the  banks,  the  bankers, 
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and  the  cooperative  credit  associations.  I  believe  I  am 
altogether  justified  in  expressing  myself  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  provinces,  as  this  has  not  been  done  hitherto 
to  any  extent.  We  in  the  provinces  can  not  indulge  in  the 
golden  optimism  which  has  characterized  the  utterances 
of  nearly  all  the  speakers  thus  far  and  led  them  to  say 
that  in  the  case  of  the  banks,  bankers,  and  Genossen- 
schaften  there  is  absolutely  no  danger  in  regard  to  the 
security  and  fluidity  of  the  deposits,  etc.  We  can  not 
believe  this,  because  we  ourselves  have  witnessed  the  col- 
lapse of  banking  houses  and  because  we  remember  the  seri- 
ous conditions  that  made  themselves  manifest  in  South 
Germany,  especially  in  Wiirttemberg,  at  the  close  of  the 
seventies  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  the  artisans'  banks,  which 
in  the  years  of  prosperity  had  wandered  off  far  beyond 
their  legitimate  sphere.  We  in  the  South  in  the  prov- 
inces, speaking  for  the  man  of  small  means  and  of  the 
class  just  above  that,  suffer  from  the  utter  absence  of  an 
arrangement  that  would  afford  such  people  the  security 
of  a  savings  bank  whenever  they  are  in  a  position  to 
invest  temporarily  a  sum  which  they  do  not  need  for  the 
time  being  that  is  in  excess  of  the  maximum  amount 
taken  by  the  savings  institutions.  In  the  section  that 
I  represent  the  savings  banks  do  not  accept  more  than 
S,ooo  marks,  which  I  consider  perfectly  proper;  but  even 
if  a  savings  bank  is  wiUing  to  take  10,000  marks  as  the 
TTiflxi"'"'"  from  an  individual  depositor,  it  will  still 
happen  that  a  man  of  moderate  means  or  one  not  so 
well  off  will  occasionally  have  10,000  marks  that  he 
would  like  to  invest  temporarily,  and  for  such  a  person 
no  provision  is  made  in  our  part  of  the  cotmtry.     I  doubt 
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not  that  such  provision  is  adequately  made  in  the  great 
aties  and  where  everything  is  on  a  large  scale,  but  in 
the  provinces  and  where  things  are  on  a  small  scale,  as 
is  the  case  with  us,  some  suitable  arrangement  is  badly 
needed.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  a  better  remedy  for 
thb  can  be  found  than  a  resort  to  legislation.  A  very 
simple  way  out  of  it,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  to  have 
the  Reichsbank  take  interest-bearing  deposits.  From 
the  tenor  of  our  discussions  it  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  there  is  any  prospect  of  this  being  done,  although 
arguments  could  be  adduced  in  favor  of  the  acceptance 
of  such  deposits  by  the  Reichsbank.  Such  being  the 
case,  the  obvious  and  practicable  expedient  might  at 
least  be  adopted  of  the  payment  of  interest  in  the  post- 
check  system.  Anybody  desirous  of  investing  such 
deposits  in  an  absolutely  safe  way  would  thereby  be 
afforded  an  opporttmity  of  doing  so,  and  the  bankers 
and  Genossenschaften  would  suffer  very  httle  in  con- 
sequence, inasmuch  as  the  post-office  and  the  Reichsbank 
as  well,  or  a  deposit  institution  connected  with  the 
Reichsbank,  cotdd  never  allow  such  a  high  rate  of  interest 
as  a  banker  is  usually  able  to  pay.  There  would  there- 
fore not  be  such  disturbance  in  the  business  of  the 
banks  as  some  persons  have  feared,  and  the  demand 
for  a  safe  place  of  deposit  will  have  been  met. 

Should  this  likewise  not  prove  feasible,  I  am  persuaded 
that  there  is  still  another  sure  way,  and  this  would  be 
the  institution  of  legally  protected  deposits,  which  in  case 
of  proceedings  in  bankruptcy  would  represent  preferred 
claims  I  am  convinced  thatthere  would  not  be  much  injury 
to  anyone  by  reason  of  such  an  arrangement,  for  a  great 
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many  depositors  and  bankers  wotdd  not  bother  themselves 
with  these  legally  protected  deposits,  for  the  reason  that 
they  would  find  it  hard  to  come  to  terms  regarding  every- 
thing connected  with  them.  The  perplexity  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  is  "  deposits "  could  at  any  rate  be  most 
easily  disposed  of  by  specifying  that  that  constitutes 
"deposits"  whidi  the  depositor  and  the  taker  of  deposits 
designate  as  "deposits  to  be  legally  protected,"  and 
which  in  simple  printed  forms  and  books  is  declared  tb 
be  such.  The  deposits  would  be  invested  by  law  with 
preference  in  case  of  bankruptcy  with  respect  to  other 
liabilities,  and  the  whole  thing  would  not  be  very  different 
with  reference  to  the  principle  involved  from  what  we 
have  had  all  along  in  the  case  of  mortgages.  That  it 
would  not  btf  all  clear  sailing  and  that  there  would  be 
various  disadvantages  and  inconveniences  is  certain,  but 
it  would  be  a  simple  way,  a  possibiUty  which  I  think  is 
worth  discussing,  and  to  which  others  have  already 
adverted. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  other  aspects,  broader 
and  more  important,  of  the  subject  we  are  considering, 
inasmuch  as  there  are  men  in  this  commission  specially 
qualified  to  deal  with  them.  I  must  say,  however,  that, 
on  the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  great  gain 
if  the  discussions  of  this  inquiry  commission  would  have 
the  result  of  somewhat  slackening  the  pace  at  which  the 
development  of  our  industries  and  business  is  being 
pushed.  We  are  looking  back  at  a  period  of  development 
extending  through  a  space  of  nearly  forty  years — and  I 
trust  it  is  not  the  end — in  which  the  industry,  trade, 
and  wealth  of  Germany  have  progressed  at  an  unparalleled 
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rate.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  absolutely  certain 
that  this  is  to  go  on  forever  in  the  future,  and  if  you  con- 
sider that  during  all  this  time  we  have  not  had  a  single 
great,  protracted,  and,  above  all,  disastrous  war  nor  any 
really  serious  crisis  or  economic  cataclysm,  but  at  most 
small  setbacks,  and  that  all  this  may  be  yet  in  store  for 
us,  then  the  optimism  which  would  have  us  believe  that 
the  security  and  fluidity  of  the  savings  and  deposits  m 
the  hands  of  all  our  banks,  bankers,  and  Genossensctiaf- 
ten  are  absolutely  and  under  all  circumstances  above  any 
doubt,  ought  to  be  regarded  with  some  suspicion. 

Doctor  WACHtBR.  I  am  going  to  beg  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  allow  me  to  begin  to-morrow  morning. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  case  I  shall  close  the  session 
and  ask  the  members  to  be  present  again  at  lo  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

(Close  of  session,  6.18  p.  m.) 
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Thursday,  November  25,  igog — 10.30  a.  m. 

Chairman,  Wirklicher  Geheimer  Rat  Havenstein, 
President  of  the  Reichsbank  Dircktorium.  I  hereby 
declare  the  session  opened.  Oberbergrat  Wachler  has  the 
floor. 

Doctor  Wachler.  It  is  not  my  intention,  gentlemen, 
to  discuss  the  great  industrial  and  economic  problem  in 
any  thorough-going  manner,  else  we  should  probably 
never  get  through.  In  regard  to  some  points  I  hold 
fundamentally  the  same  views  as  Doctor  Wagner,  but  in 
regard  to  various  other  points  I  differ  very  materially 
from  him.  But  even  in  those  matters  in  regard  to  which 
we  are  fimdamentally  in  accord,  my  convictions  will  not 
allow  me  to  accept  the  implications  that  he  has  drawn 
from  his  theories  and  which  he  propoimded  to  us  yesterday. 

In  regard  to  one  point,  gentlemen,  I  can  say  that  Doctor 
Wagner  is  absolutely  right,  and  that  is  when  he  insists 
that  our  present  economic  condition  essentially  reflects 
the  exaggerated  demands  of  our  everyday  existence,  its 
eccentricities,  and  especially  the  love  of  pleasure  that 
characterizes  it.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  the 
restriction  of  these  factors  could  least  of  all  be  accom- 
plished by  restricting  the  activity  of  the  banks  and 
checking  our  industrial  imdertakings.  I  believe  that 
this  ought  to  be  done  by  altogether  different  methods 
and  that  various  other  factors  are  responsible,  factors 
which  Doctor  Wagner  himself,  if  he  chose,  would  be  able 
to  influence.     The  theories  of  our  professors  of  political 
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economy,  as  well  as  the  attitude  of  our  newspapers,  and, 
furthermore,  the  attitude  of  oiar  parliamentary  bodies,  all 
have  the  ultimate  effect-,  it  seems  to  me,  of  pnhanpitig 
the  demands  of  our  daily  life.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  as 
a  result  of  the  teachings  which  a  certain  school  of  econo- 
mists cherish  and  disseminate,  and  in  a  still  greater  de- 
gree, owing  to  the  behavior  of  our  legislatures,  the  seeking 
after  pleasure  and  the  demand  for  a  higher  scale  of  Hving 
are  inordinately  increased.  An  immense  amount  of 
mischief  has  been  done  of  late  by  the  speeches  of  legis- 
lators addressed  to  the  crowd  and  by  the  pressure  broi^ht 
upon  the  Government  to  spend  money  where  it  has  no 
inclination  whatever  to  do  so.  I  consider  this  a  very 
serious  matter  with  reference  to  the  attitude  that  Par- 
liament ought  to  maintain  toward  the  Government, 

But  what  I  want  to  say  is  this:  These  conditions  have 
to  be  combated  on  an  entirely  different  ground,  and  in 
reality  do  not  enter  into  the  scope  of  our  discussion. 
["Very  true."]  Reference  has  rather  cleverly  been  made 
to  the  connection  between  these  conditions  and  the 
organization  of  our  credit  system.  I  consider  this  not  to 
the  point,  and  in  so  far  as  those  who  conduct  our  indus- 
tries are  charged  with  not  paying  heed  to  the  needs  mani- 
fested in  our  national  economy  it  is  altogether  false.  I 
know  full  well  that  workingmen's  insiuance,  in  fact, 
the  whole  system  of  insurance,  was  welcomed  by  our 
industry,  which  gladly  bore  the  burdens  that  insurance 
imposed  upon  it.  But  what  our  industry  regards  with 
aversion — and  here  I  must  say  Coimt  Kanitz  is  per- 
fectly right — is  the  excessive  haste  with  which  we  are 
dushing  ahead  on  the  new  path.     It  asks  that,  having 
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struck  out  on  this  new  path,  we  shall  carefully  note  the 
effects  that  this  legislation  actually  produces.  That  it 
has  led  to  some  evils  no  one  will  deny.  The  craving 
for  income  in  the  shape  of  annuities,  and  the  secur- 
ing of  such  income  in  an  tmderhand  way,  of  which 
so  much  evidence  has  been  afforded  of  late,  are  further 
indications  of  the  fact  that  this  legislation  has  had  the 
effect  of  weakening  somewhat  the  desire  for  hard  work 
and  of  increasing  the  pleasure-seeking  propensities. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  banks  have  caused  mischief  by 
being  too  liberal  with  their  credit,  and  that,  in  particular, 
they  have  gone  too  far  in  promoting  industrial  mider- 
takings.  Gentlemen,  I  agree  with  those  who  affirm — 
and  I  think  Hen  Roland-Lucke  has  expressed  it  very 
appropriately — that  our  industry  has  every  incentive  to 
proceed  cautiously  in  its  operations,  and  I  believe  that 
our  banks  have  reason  not  to  be  overgenerous  in  granting 
credit  to  industrial  concerns,  but  to  go  ahead  with  the 
utmost  caution.  I  even  believe  that  the  banks,  out  of 
consideration  for  the  possibility  of  our  having  to  face 
untoward  conditions,  ought  to  make  up  their  minds  to 
adopt  a  policy  of  extreme  caution  in  the  matter  of  their 
credit  dealings,  not  merely  with  reference  to  industry, 
but  in  general.  I  am  not  aware,  however,  that  any 
special  instance  has  been  pointed  out  where  the  over- 
stepping of  the  legitimate  bounds  in  the  granting  of 
credit,  with  which  our  banks  have  been  charged,  particu- 
larly in  connection  with  industrial  undertakings,  actually 
took  place.  I  do  not  know  whether  those  gentlemen 
who  have  been  speaking  of  the  interdependence  of  indus- 
try and  the  banks  mean  to  say  that  industry  is  dependent 
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on  the  banks  or  whether  the  banks  are  dependent  on 
industry.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  any  index  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  interrelationship.  It  is  affirmed,  however, 
that  our  industries  are  too  dependent  on  the  banks,  and 
that  the  banks,  in  a  measure,  lend  to  our  industries  their 
expansive  power.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  par- 
ticular instance — to  the  annual  statement,  just  published, 
of  the  General  Electric  Company.  This  concern  has 
sixty  millions  in  cash  in  the  banks.  It  seems  to  me  in 
this  case,  therefore,  that  the  banks  ought  rather  to  be 
considered  as  dependent  on  our  industries. 

If  om-  industries  have  recourse  to  the  banks  for  credit, 
and  the  banks  furnish  it,  that  is  not  necessarily  expansion. 
It  is  rather  in  the  nature  of  betterment,  or  improvement, 
which,  as  far  as  I  know,  never  ceases  in  the  industrial  field. 
You  must  bear  in  mind  that  our  industry  has  Justin 
recent  times  made  immense  strides;  that  the  frequently 
antiquated  inventions  of  our  engineers,  chemists,  etc., 
have  constantly  to  be  replaced  in  an  interval  of  from 
five  to  ten  years,  and  that  relatively  new  arrangements, 
which  perhaps  were  introduced  only  five  years  ago,  are 
already  in  need  of  improvements;  and  that  our  manu- 
facturers and  other  producers  are  always  careful  to  ask 
themselves  the  question  as  to  whether  the  fresh  outlay 
of  money  necessitated  by  the  particular  improvements 
will,  from  an  economic  standpoint,  be  in  reality  a  paying 
investment  or  not.  It  is,  of  coiu-se,  possible  to  make 
mistakes,  but  if  our  industries,  in  order  to  remain  abreast 
of  the  times  and  to  be  able  to  hold  their  own  against 
foreign  competition,  make  the  outlays  that  are  required, 
no  one  has  a  right  to  say  that  this  is  a  factitious  and 
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overhasty  expansion.  I  myself  am  of  opinion  that  indus- 
try has  ten  commandants  in  the  way  Heir  Schinckel  said 
the  bankers  ought  to  have  ten  commandants. 

Broadly  speaking,  industry  ought  to  make  all  these 
improvements  out  of  its  own  resources — out  of  its  own 
saving — and  not  by  means  of  credits.  And,  as  a  matter 
of  iact,  most  of  the  great  industrial  concerns  act  in 
accordance  with  this  principle,  a  consequence  of  which 
policy  is  that  they  get  into  a  delicate  position  with  respect 
to  the  public,  the  shareholders,  and  the  critics  of  the 
press,  who  are  continually  attacking  the  policy  of  hoard* 
ing  up — the  withholding  of  dividends  without  assigning 
any  obvious  reason  for  doing  so — and  complaining  that 
the  shareholders  are  not  getting  what  the  company  has 
earned  within  the  year,  while  the  company,  intent  on 
pursuing  a  safe  policy,  finds  it  necessary  to  provide 
itself  with  funds  with  reference  to  the  improvements. 
At  the  same  time,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  it  often  be- 
comes necessary  to  get  rid  of  antiquated  arrangements 
and  to  replace  them  with  better  and  more  economical 
ones,  even  if  it  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  bank 
credits  in  order  to  accomplish  this. 

Now,  it  is  proposed  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  the 
banks  to  afford  credit  by  depriving  them  in  one  way  or 
another  of  part  of  those  resources  that  are  convertible 
into  working  capital.  It  is  this  sort  of  resources  that  we 
are  discussing,  and  in  particular  a  special  kind  of  working 
capital  that  the  banks  have  at  their  disposal,  consisting 
of  so-called  deposits  and  other  outside  moneys.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  tie  up  absolutely  a  certain  percentage  of  the  out- 
side moneys,  and  to  compel  the  batiks  to  lower  the  rate  of 
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interest  allowed  to  their  depositors  either  by  simply  mak- 
ing it  obligatory  upon  them  to  reduce  the  rate  or  by  with- 
drawing from  them  part  of  the  resources  for  which  they 
find  a  profitable  investment,  which,  of  course,  would  make 
it  necessary  for  them  to  fix  upon  a  lower  rate  of  interest 
on  what  remains  than  the  rate  they  could  afford  to  pay 
if  they  were  permitted  to  utilize  the  full  amount. 

I  am  surprised,  gentlemen,  that  a  person  like  Doctor 
Wagner  should  be  an  advocate  of  such  a  scheme,  for  I  con- 
sider it  a  mistaken  pohcy  not  to  utilize  the  funds  that  are 
on  hand,  and  to  tie  them  up  as  a  mimimum  reserve  yield- 
ing no  interest,  or  to  utilize  them  with  the  allowance  of  a 
minimum  rate  of  interest.  I  believe  that  as  a  general 
thing  it  is  the  proper  pohcy  to  get  as  large  a  profit  as 
possible  from  the  resources  at  our  disposal,  and  it  is  the 
banks  themselves  that  are  generally  credited  with  having 
rendered  a  great  service  by  their  successful  efforts  in  the 
way  of  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  business  world  so 
much  capital  and  so  much  gold  that  was  lying  idle  in  the 
hands  of  individuals.  If  we  mean  to  adopt  the  policy 
of  tying  up  in  one  way  or  another  a  part  of  the  deposits 
or  of  making  the  rate  of  interest  as  low  as  possible,  or  if 
it  is  our  purpose  to  compel  the  banks  somehow  not  to 
allow  more  than  a  low  rate  of  interest,  we  shall,  as  Heir 
Schinckel  stated  yesterday,  find  it  practically  impossible 
to  give  effect  to  the  normative  provisions  relative  to  the 
banks,  or  else  we  shall  have  to  allow  sufficient  latitude 
with  respect  to  the  norms  thus  imposed  to  prevent  the 
restrictions  from  becoming  mischievous,  in  which  case 
there  would  be  nothing  gained  in  trying  to  restrict  the 
activity  of  the  banks.     I  must  repeat  that  it  does  not 
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enter  my  mind  for  a  moment  to  advocate  the  granting 
of  excessive  credit  or  to  urge  an  incautious  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  banks.  I  am  altogether  in  favor,  as  I 
remarked  before,  of  moderation  and  restriction,  but  our 
experience  has  been  such  that  during  the  whole  period 
that  has  passed  under  our  observation,  that  is  more  than 
a  generation,  there  has  not  been  a  single  instance  of  one  of 
om-  German  banks — outside  of  the  two  that  were  wrecked 
as  a  result  of  dishonest  operations— having  managed  its 
affairs  so  poorly  as  to  necessitate  its  being  placed  under 
tutelage. 

Now,  for  the  other  side.  Suppose  the  banks  were 
actually  compelled  by  some  means  or  another  to  fix  upon 
a  lower  mte  of  interest,  would  the  results  be  such  as  the 
gentlemen,  who  are  advocating  this  pohcy,  anticipate? 
They  expect  that  the  public  will  be  satisfied  with  this 
lower  rate  of  interest  and  will  bring  its  deposits  to  the 
Reichsbank  or  the  Seehandlung  or  whatever  institution 
you  choose,  in  order  that  they  may  be  thus  more  advan- 
tageously utilized  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  our 
national  economy.  We  have  heard  it  stated  yesterday 
that  in  certain  border  districts  the  depositors,  if  they  find 
they  can  not  get  the  rate  of  interest  which  they  want  m 
their  own  commune,  go  to  the  savings  banks  in  the  adjoin- 
ing foreign  country. 

I  mentioned  at  the  outset,  gentlemen,  that  the  longing 
for  a  higher  scale  of  living  and  the  inordinate  craving  for 
pleasure,  in  short,  the  greater  demands  that  are  generally 
made  nowadays  on  existence,  lead  not  merely  frivolous 
people,  but  persons  of  judgment  and  foresight  to  try  to 
squeeze  a  higher  rate  of  interest  out  of  the  little  capital 
that  they  possess.  It  is  this  endeavor  and  not  any 
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influence  exerted  by  our  banks  inimical  to  government 
obligations  that  has  contributed  to  the  drop  in  the  price 
of  imperial  securities.  The  banks  have,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  at  all  times  taken  up  the  government  loans  and 
floated  them,  but  the  public  afterwards  suffered  loss 
through  the  taking  up  of  these  loans  and  for  that  reason 
it  gave  up  investing  its  savings  in  government  securities. 

Those  of  you  gentlemen  who  are  practical  business  men 
will  agree  with  me  that  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in 
this  phenomenon.  I  myself  have  at  the  present  time 
relations  with  credit  banks  and  have  a  share  in  the  man- 
agement of  insurance  companies  and  mortgage  banks, 
and  my  experience  has  been  that  for  the  last  six  months 
or  so  the  public  has  been  getting  the  means  for-the  pur- 
chase of  industrial  stocks,  not  by  obtaining  credit  at  the 
banks,  but  through  the  sale  of  bonds,  mortgage  deben- 
tures, consols,  etc.  Can  we  find  fault  with  these  people 
when  we  see  oiu^selves  that  in  these  six  months  a  number 
of  the  industrial  stocks,  not  rotten  speculative  stocks,  but 
pretty  good  stocks,  have  advanced  40,  50,  and  even  60 
per  cent?  I  have  myself  something  like  a  practice  as  a 
consulting  banker,  and  many  of  my  acquaintances  come 
at  frequent  intervals  to  me,  especially  people  of  small 
means,  who  manage  to  lay  aside  something  out  of  their 
scanty  incomes  for  the  future,  begging  me  to  tell  them 
how  they  can  invest  their  savings  so  as  to  get  more  than 
4  per  cent,  as  they  find  it  very  difhcult  to  make  ends  meet 
with  such  a  low  rate  of  interest. 

These  people,  gentlemen,  are  not  a  bit  inclined  to 
speculate,  but  they  are  unable  to  defray  their  hving 
expenses,  which  have  been  rising,  out  of  the  means  at 
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their  disposal,  and  they  are  consequently  anxious  to  get 
hold,  if  not  of  speculative  stocks,  at  any  rate  of  some 
respectable  securities  that  mill  yield  them  at  least  5  per 
cent,  and  there  is  a  whole  array  of  industrial  stocks  of  this 
kind  which  are  absolutely  safe.  That  is  the  reason  why 
people  don't-  care  for  mortage  debentures  and  govern- 
ment bonds. 

Coimt  Kanitz  complained  yesterday  that  it  was  an 
unheard-of  state  of  affairs  that  agriculture  should  be  get- 
ting only  9 1  per  cent  for  3  X  P*r  cent  debentures.  They  are 
quoted  at  92  and  93  per  cent,  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
payment  of  3^  per  cent  interest.  Can  anyone  nowadays, 
indeed,  ask  for  a  lower  rate  of  interest  on  money  lent  on 
mortgage  than 3 ^percent?  I  can  not  see  how  anybody 
has  a  right  to  expect  anything  of  the  kind  tmder  existing 
conditions-  I  recollect  a  time,  <rf  course — I  was  then  at 
the  head  of  a  bank — when  3K  mortgage  debentures  were 
above  par.  I  was  at  that  time  the  manager  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Silesian  Banks,  and  it  was  not  only  the  banks, 
but  also  the  central  institutions  of  the  agricultural  credit 
associations  {Landschaften)  that  were  engaged  in  the  con- 
veision  of  the  4  per  cent  mortgage  debentures,  which  were 
then  above  par,  into  3}^  per  cent  debentures.  At  that  time 
even  the  3K  per  cent  mortgage  debentures  fetched  some- 
thing above  par,  so  that  to  the  owners  of  landed  estates 
the  conversion  was  a  profitable  transaction,  while  the 
holders  of  the  4  per  cent  debentures,  who  only  got  par  in 
the  conversion,  lost  the  amount  of  the  premium,  so  that 
th^  felt  a  little  sick  over  their  investments.  This  was  in 
the  years  1887-1889.  At  that  time  I  cautioned  the  owners 
of  property  with  whom  I  was  acquainted  not  to  force  the 
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conversion,  but  who  could  find  fault  with  the  people  for 
wishing  to  convert  4  per  cent  obligations  into  ^yi  per  cent 
obligations,  in  which  operation  they  even  got  something 
into  the  bargain  out  of  the  premium  on  the  3X  per  cent 
debentures  ?  All  this,  however,  had  the  effect  of  rendering 
the  public  very  skeptical  in  regard  to  mortgage  debentures, 
and  I  believe  that  when  once  the  stream  of  money  which 
represents  the  capital  of  the  common  people  has  been 
turned  aside  in  some  new  direction  it  gets  to  be  a  very 
difficult  matter,  unless  some  very  unusual  inducements 
are  offered,  to  bring  it  back  into  the  old  channels.  This 
ought,  however,  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  proceed  cautiously 
with  such  measures  as  are  intended  to  effect  a  sort  of  com- 
pulsory reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  allowed  on  capital 
that  has  assumed  the  form  of  deposits. 

I  am.  therefore,  of  opinion,  gentlemen,  that  if  the  banks 
are  compelled  by  any  regulations  that  we  may  contrive 
to  introduce  a  lower  rate  of  interest  on  deposits,  we  shall 
not  succeed  thereby  in  inducing  people  to  invest  their 
deposits  in  consols,  government  loans,  or  other  similar 
obligations.  This  could  be  accomplished  only  through 
the  education  of  the  public  and  it  can  and  will  be  accom- 
plished only  when  the  prices  of  speculative  stocks,  shares, 
and  industrial  securities  decline.  When  the  public,  which 
just  now  is  making  money  by  the  purchase  of  stocks 
through  the  advance  in  their  prices,  will  have  realized 
through  experience  that  it  is  exposed  to  losses  in  a  still 
greater  measure  through  a  decline  in  stocks,  then  it  will 
turn  once  more  to  investments  that  yield  an  assured  rate 
of  interest  and  where  the  fluctuations  in  price  are  slight 
and  there  will  consequently  be  a  greater  demand  for 
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government  obligations,  mortgage  debentures,  etc.,  while 
at  present  the  efflux  or  sale  of  bonds  is  still  on  the  increase. 
It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  me,  gentlemen,  that  Herr 
Raab  should  have  referred  again  yesterday  in  especially 
acrimonious  terms  to  the  difference  between  agricultural 
credit  and  industrial  credit  and  to  the  discrimination 
manifested  by  the  banks  with  respect  to  them.  It  is 
only  a  very  perverted  view  that  can  make  a  person  imagine 
that  the  credit  banks  are  not  inclined  to  grant  credit  to 
the  agriculturists  in  so  far  as  they  are  in  need  of  it  and  to 
grant  it  under  the  same  conditions,  of  course,  as  would 
obtain  in  the  case  of  any  other  class  of  applicants.  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  Association  of  SUesian  Banks,  of  which 
I  was  the  manager  for  nearly  ten  years,  was  particularly 
anxious  to  do  business  with  agriculturists  and  agricultural 
concerns.  Such  a  thing  would  in  reality  be  impossible  as 
the  banks  being  disinclined  on  principle  to  grant  credit 
to  the  owners  of  land.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  that  it  i8  not  the  business  of  the  banks  to 
be  running  after  agriculturists  and  to  be  overanxious  to 
cater  to  the  wants  of  agricultural  credit.  Neither  is  agri- 
cultural credit  particularly  in  need  of  it.  Wliat  other 
branch  of  human  activity  is  there  that  has  so  many  and 
such  efficient  credit  institutions  as  agriculture  ?  The  entire 
demand  for  credit  based  upon  the  security  of  landed  prop- 
erty is  met  by  the  excellent  agricultural  credit  associations, 
the  Landschaf ten,  which,  so  far  from  my  being  opposed  to 
them — I  was  myself  for  a  long  time  a  syndic  of  one  of  these 
Landschaften — I  consider  extremely  beneficial.  They  fully 
satisfy  such  needs  and  in  the  cheapest  manner.  Then 
why  should  the  credit  banks  be  expected  to  go  heavily 
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into  the  business  of  loaning  money  on  mortgage  to  agri- 
culturists? The  agriculturists  have,  besides,  various  kinds 
of  loan  banks  and  their  cooperative  credit  associations 
(Genossenschaf ten) ,  which  fully  suffice  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent needs  of  agriculturists  in  the  way  of  credit.  The 
banks  can  not  think,  therefore,  of  applying  an  espe- 
cially large  sum  of  money  to  the  particular  needs  of  agri- 
cultural credit,  and  I  consider  it  a  great  mistake  to  call 
the  banks  to  account  for  this,  to  bring  it  up  every  little 
while,  and  to  keep  repeating  that  the  banks  and  industry 
are  hostile  to  agriculture. 

The  mistake  is  all  the  greater  when  people  assert  that 
our  nonagricultural  industries  inflict  direct  injury  upon 
the  country  by  employing  an  enormous  number  of  foreign 
workmen.  Yes,  gentlemen,  but  is  not  agriculture  doing 
precisely  the  same  thing,  and  is  not  Herr  Raab  aware  that 
industry,  at  least  the  mining  industry  of  Upper  Silesia — I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  say  anything  about  the  other 
provinces — can  only  obtain  foreign  laborers  through 
the  Central  Agricultural  Bureau.  The  Central  Agricul- 
tural Bureau  alone  is  authorized  to  make  out  papers  for 
foreigners  who  are  to  be  employed  as  laborers  in  Silesia. 
To  charge  industry  with  employing  foreign  laborers  and 
to  denounce  it  on  that  account  as  impatriotic  in  its  tend- 
encies I  think  is  altogether  senseless  and  I  thought  I 
would  take  this  opportunity  of  protesting  emphatically 
against  it. 

The  assertion  was  likewise  made,  and  in  particular,  I 
believe,  by  Herr  Raab,  that  the  export  industry  is  ex- 
tremely harmful.  I  should  not  care  to  dwell  upon  this 
matter,  inasmuch  as  I  believe  this  view  is  unfortunately 
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shared  by  all  kinds  of  people,  and  the  moment  an  individual 
entertains  the  notion  that  our  industries  ought  to  cater 
only  to  the  domestic  market  and  not  to  be  permitted  to 
extend  their  sphere  beyond  it,  there  is  simply  no  use  in 
arguing  with  him.  There  is  every  reason  for  our  desiring 
an  export  business  and  we  need  it  especially  for  cheapen- 
ing our  productive  processes  and  in  order  better  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  consumption. 

I  should  like  to  say,  fiulhermore,  that  the  attitude  of 
our  industries  has  never  been  inimical  to  agrarian  inter- 
ests. In  the  tariff  discussions  in  1892  an  understanding 
was  arrived  at  between  the  representatives  of  our  indus- 
tries and  those  of  agriculture  to  the  effect  that  the  tariff 
should  be  shaped  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  that  had 
been  introduced  in  the  Reichstag.  Which  side  was  it 
that  broke  tlus  agreement?  Industry  kept  its  pledge 
strictly,  while  the  agrarian  interest  at  the  last  moment — 
it  was  Herr  von  Kardorff,  who  was  at  the  time  one  of  its 
representatives — threw  out  that  part  of  the  tariff  which 
concerned  the  branch  of  manufactture  that  needed  pro- 
tection most,  the  construction  of  machines,  which  was 
endangered  more  than  any  other  manufacturing  industry 
by  American  competition,  and  it  is  agriculture  that  has 
always  given  the  preference  to  the  poorer  American 
machines,  as  long  as  they  were  cheaper,  over  the  more 
carefully  constructed  domestic  machines. 

I  have  expressed  my  opposition  to  the  interference  of 
legislation  with  the  principles,  methods,  and  organization 
of  our  deposit  and  credit  banks  merely  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  laws  and  rigidly  laid  down  norms  can  only  do 
barm  and  that  such  norms  can  never  be  so  formulated 
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as  to  be  of  any  use  or  capable  of  being  enforced.  Herr 
Roland-Lucke  adduced  several  illustrations  yesterday 
to  show  that  the  scheme,  theoretically  so  well  conceived, 
of  dividing  the  money  placed  in  the  banks  into  deposits 
and  savings  is  practically  almost  worthless  and  in  any 
case  hardly  feasible.  But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  dwell 
upon  this  subject.  There  is  another  matter,  however,  to 
which  I  should  hke  to  refer  once  more.  I  consider  it 
eminently  wise — and  therefore  I  concur  altogether  with 
the  various  expressions  that  we  have  heard  to  this  pur- 
port— that  in  every  branch  of  banking  and  in  all  the  activ- 
ities of  our  industry  we  should  observe  moderation  and 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
hard  times,  which  may  come  sooner  or  later.  Such  mod- 
eration need  not,  of  course,  go  so  far  that  in  our  everyday 
arrangements  we  should  constantly  be  making  provision 
against  possible  crises.  That  would  not  do;  it  would  be 
a  sheer  impossibility.  I  am  gratified  to  find,  however, 
from  the  statistical  tables  submitted  to  us  that  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  ready  convertibility  of  resomrces  into  cash, 
with  reference  to  ordinary  conditions — it  is  only  for  such 
conditions  that  we  can  provide,  and  then  we  must  make 
ample  provision — all  necessary  precautions  have  been 
observed.  I  do  not  object  to  seeing  every  means  em- 
ployed, capable  of  influencing  the  public,  that  shall  give 
effect  to  this  admonition  in  the  direction  of  moderaticm 
and  restraint,  excepting  legislative  interference. 

In  this  expression  of  my  opposition  to  legislative  meas- 
ures, this  negative  attitude  which  I  assume  is  not  an  abso- 
lutely negative  one;  I  can  not  be  accused  of  doing  nothing 
more  than  criticising  and  saying  that  we  had  better  not 
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do  anything  in  this  matter.  No,  gentlemen,  I  am  only 
warning  you  against  such  measures  as  I  consider  harmful. 
I  have  been  speaking  of  the  influence  of  pubUc  opinion, 
but  I  have  been  thinking  also  of  the  influence  of  the 
Reichsbank.  The  Reichsbank,  with  its  numerous  main 
and  secondary  offices  and  the  committees  constituted  in 
connection  with  these  offices,  is  capable  of  exerting  a  far- 
reaching  and  effective  influence  in  the  matter  of  regulat- 
ing the  granting  of  credit,  and  I  declare  myself  to  be 
heartily  in  favor  of  such  regulation,  but  I  do  [»-otest  most 
emphatically  against  legislative  regulation,  and  I  must 
add  that  I  can  not  recognize  the  force  of  the  arguments 
adduced  by  Doctor  Wagner  yesterday  in  support  of  such 
regulation. 

There  is  one  matter  still  to  which  I  should  like  to  refer. 
The  question  was  asked  yesterday — I  believe  it  was  DoctOT 
Wagner  who  put  it,  and  Herr  Raab  spoke  to  the  same 
effect — ^Wby  not  have  a  bureau  of  supervision  in  connection 
with  the  banking  system?  I  myself  mentioned  in  my 
first  statements,  which  I  had  the  honor  to  address  to  you 
two  days  ago,  that  the  notions  in  regard  to  economic  con- 
ditions had  changed  materially  in  the  coiu^  of  the  last 
thirty  years.  I  laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  former 
notions  regarding  the  untrammeled  activity  of  the  indi- 
vidual ^oducers  had  been  supplanted  by  a  demand  for  a 
complete  public  control  over  every  species  of  industrial 
activity.  On  the  other  hand,  I  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  unhindered  activity,  which  was  allowed  free  scope 
for  about  forty  years,  had  shown  splendid  results,  which 
are  still  before  our  eyes,  and  that  we  can  not  be  sure 
tiiat  the  guardianship  or  supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
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Government  which  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  everywhere 
will  exhibit  in  like  manner  the  beneficent  results  that 
people  anticipate. 

Someone  remarked  further  that,  as  we  have  aheady  bu- 
reaus of  supervision  in  connection  with  insurance  com- 
panies and  mortgage  banks,  there  is  no  sense  in  stopping 
short  right  there.  Regarding  this  I  have  already  expressed 
my  ofrinion  to  the  effect  that  there  is  in  reality  a  tech- 
nical and  juridical  consideration  that  impels  us  to  stop 
short  just  at  this  point.  The  insurance  companies  and 
mortgage  banks  are  unlike  banks  of  credit  in  that  thdr 
business  is  conducted  on  an  entirely  different  ba^  and 
that  they  occupy  a  sort  of  privileged  poation  with  respect 
to  their  relations  with  the  Govenmient,  inasmuch  as  the 
mortgage  banks  are  allowed  to  issue  debenttu^s,  something 
interdicted  to  the  banks  of  credit,  and  the  insurance  con^ 
panics  are  allowed  to  accept  money  for  which  a  return  is 
to  be  made  under  certain  conditions  after  the  lapse  ci  an 
indeterminate  number  of  years. 

If,  therefore,  these  technical  considerations  seem  to 
justify  governmental  supervision  in  the  case  of  mortgage 
banks  and  insurance  companies,  we  have  no  right  to  infer 
therefrom  that  we  might  as  well  take  a  further  step,  as  a 
lo^cal  sequence,  and  place  the  credit  banks  tmder  a 
bureau  of  supervision.  But  above  all,  I  must  beg  you, 
gentlemen,  to  try  to  draw  evidence  from  your  own  notion 
of  the  benefit  that  has  resulted  from  this  governmental 
supervi^on  in  the  case  of  mortgage  banks  and  insurance 
companies.  Such  supervision,  in  the  case  of  the  insurance 
companies,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  several  instances  of 
which  I  have  heard,  but  into  the  details  oi  which  it  is 
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i  for  me  to  enter  at  this  moment,  has  even  come 
down  to  a  sort  of  petty  pedantry.  Nor  have  we  been 
able  to  observe  thus  far  the  least  advantage  in  regard  to 
the  mortgage  banks,  and  the  best  thing  about  govern- 
mental supervision  has  been  that  it  has  refrained  as  far  as 
pos^bte  from  making  itself  felt.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
has  hardly  been  exercised  to  any  extent  and  has  usually 
been  restricted  to  the  presence  of  the  government  com- 
missary at  the  meeting  of  the  supervisory  council.  Where 
the  activity  of  the  mortgage  banks  was  permitted  to 
remain  undisturbed,  these  institutions  fared  best.  We 
have  seen,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  collapse  of  two 
mortgage  banks  which  were  tmder  state  supervision,  that 
this  supervision  did  not  avail  in  the  least  It  was  remarked 
that  these  two  mortgage  banks,  which  were  sister  institu- 
tions, loaned  money  in  very  large  measure  on  vacant 
property  and  parcels  of  land  that  could  not  be  made  to 
yield  anything.  One  of  these  institutions,  when  it  was 
about  to  get  its  debentures  listed  on  the  exchange,  made 
a  trade  with  the  other,  exchanging  its  building-lot 
mortgages  for  house  mortgages,  so  that  the  debentures 
that  were  about  to  be  issued  appeared  to  be  well  secured. 
When  the  listing  of  the  debentures  of  the  one  bank  had 
thus  been  effected,  this  bank  exchanged  its  house  mortgages 
for  the  building-lot  mortgages  of  the  other,  so  that  the 
latter  was  now  also  able  to  show  that  it  had  house 
mortgages  as  the  basb  for  the  issue  of  its  debentures,  and 
in  this  way  succeeded  in  having  them  listed.  All  these 
operations  could  be  carried  on  in  spite  of  governmental 
inspection,  but,  of  course,  it  wasn't  long  before  the  two 
uotg^^  banks  closed  their  doors.     Such,  gentlemen, 
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was  the  result  of  state  supervision  viewed  negatively.  As 
to  its  results  in  a  positive  sense,  I  have  never  seen  any. 

I  believe,  therefore,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  have  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  state  supervision  even  in  the 
case  of  such  kinds  of  business  as  really  call  for  super- 
vision is  of  hardly  any  use.  The  behef  in  governmental 
supervision  involves  the  notion  that  it  is  the  government 
official  who  is  all-wise,  while  just  recently  a  strong  desire 
has  been  expressed  to  allow  the  business  spirit  and  the 
business  man  to  exert  their  influence  in  the  sphere  of 
administration.  This  is  a  contradiction  that  ought  to 
give  occasion  to  very  serious  reflection  and  which  should 
induce  those  men  who  from  their  high  vantage  point  exert 
such  an  extraordinary  influence  on  oiu-  whole  economic 
life  to  consider  carefully  whether  it  is  really  likely  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  welfare  to  proceed  so  vehe- 
mently with  the  scheme  of  governmental  regulation  of 
the  business  of  the  credit  banks.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  therefore  I  must  admonish  once 
more  in  the  most  urgent  manner  against  a  resort  to 
legislation. 

Doctor  RiESSER.  Gentlemen,  I  wish  first  of  all  to  take 
the  liberty  of  handing  you  my  written  opinion.  I  beg 
those  members  who  may  not  yet  be  in  receipt  of  it  to 
get  a  copy  from  me.  I  should  like  to  avoid  having  to  go 
over  all  the  particulars  in  this  very  detailed  opinion. 
My  written  opinion  covers  the  same  groimd  as  the  section 
devoted  to  the  question  of  deposits  in  the  third  edition, 
about  to  be  published,  of  my  work  on  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  great  banks.  I  have  supplemented 
and  rewritten  this  section  with  reference  to  the  latest 
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publications  and  the  expert  testimony  that  we  have 
heard,  and  I  trust  that  this  written  opinion,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  at  the  time  I  was  recasting  it  the  question 
sheet  was,  of  course,  not  yet  at  my  service,  will  be  found 
to  deal  with  every  point  submitted  to  us.  I  shall 
therefore  confine  myself  to  the  observations  which  I 
am  prompted  to  make  with  reference  to  what  has  been 
said  thus  far  in  the  discussions  of  this  commission,  in 
which  I  have  not  yet  had  the  floor.  I  should  hke  above 
all  to  reply  to  the  statements  of  my  esteemed  neighbor, 
Doctor  Wagner,  who  was  absent  yesterday  afternoon, 
for  which  reason  I  requested  our  president  to  allow  me 
to  defer  my  speaking  imtil  this  morning,  when  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  Doctor  Wagner  would  be  present, 
which,  I  am  glad  to  see,  is  the  case. 

If  I  consider  it  quite  necessary,  gentlemen,  to  say  a 
few  words  in  the  way  of  an  exposition  of  my  views  in 
response  to  the  views  expressed  by  his  excellency.  Doctor 
Wagner,  whom  I  shall  take  the  Uberty  henceforth,  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  of  calling  by  the  name  which  his 
eminence  as  a  scholar  has  rendered  so  famous — Adolph 
Wagner — it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  assure  you  first  that 
the  criticism  which  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  make  will  not 
detract  in  the  least  from  the  great  and  deep  veneration 
which  I  entertain  for  the  man  whose  firm  and  earnest 
advocacy  of  his  convictions,  especially  as  it  has  been 
evinced  in  the  recent  discussions ,  affects  everyone  anew  with 
a  deep  feehng  of  sympathy  [applause]  and  awakes  in  my 
bosom  particularly  a  responsive  edio.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
for  me  to  say  a  word  regarding  the  imperishable  distinction 
that  Adolph  Wagner  has  won  in  a  broad  field  in  the  domain 
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of  finance,  in  political  economy,,  and  in  the  realm  of  vital 
statistics,  a  distinction  which  will  endure  long  after  hira,  for 
to  him  the  splendid  words  apply  in  all  their  force:  "His 
sleepless  nights  have  lighted  up  our  day."  [Applause.] 
If  therefore  I  am  compelled  to  express  my  views  in 
opposition  to  those  expressed  by  him  yesterday  and 
previously  on  various  occasions  relative  to  banking  and 
the  deposit  system,  I  do  so  simply  because  I  consider  it  a 
duty  if  one  has  an  opposite  opinion  honestly  held  and 
with  full  conviction,  to  lay  it  before  this  body  in  an 
energetic  manner. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  I  have  to  make  a  general 
observation. 

What  strikes  me  over  and  over  again  in  the  utter- 
ances of  my  esteemed  neighbor  is  the  exasperating  lack 
of  regard  evinced  by  this  master  in  the  domain  of  statis- 
tical and  economic  facts,  accompanied  at  times  perhaps 
by  a  lack  of  knowledge,  for  the  hard  and  practical  exi- 
gencies which  industrial  and  commercial  activities  con- 
stantly impose  upon  the  individual  and  especially  upon 
those  in  charge  of  big  undertakings  and  an  equally  extraor- 
dinary lack  of  inclination  to  weigh  carefully  the  practical 
consequences  of  theoretical  propositions,  consequences 
which  often  transcend  the  bounds  within  which  legitimate 
inferences  may  be  drawn  from  the  individual  proposi* 
tion.  I  urge  most  emphatically,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
in  this  I  concur,  of  course,  entirely  with  Wagner,  that 
the  practical  men  of  business  and  in  particular  the  mana- 
gers of  banks  shall  acquaint  themselves  thoroughly 
with  the  theoretical  premises  which  are  at  the  bottom 
of  our  system  of  banking   and  which  enter  into  the 
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foundations  of  our  whole  economic  system.  I  refer  you, 
for  instance,  to  pages  12  and  13  of  my  work  on  the  great 
banks  (second  edition),  where  I  declare  emphatically — 
and  here,  too,  Doctor  Wagner  and  I  are  of  one  mind — 
that  it  implies  a  great  lack  of  imagination  on  the  part 
of  the  head  of  a  bank  not  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  industrial  crises  in  all  countries  and  with  the 
symptoms  which,  in  their  combination,  herald  an  ap- 
proaching crisis  to  a  careful  observer  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  him  to  warn  those  concerned  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  take  the  necessary  precautions  and  adopt  counter- 
acting measures  in  time,  such  as  will  make  it  possible  to 
diminish  to  some  extent  the  suddenness  and  perhaps 
also  the  intensity  and  duration  of  a  crisis. 

But  on  the  other  hand — I  have  repeated  this  before 
and  expressed  the  same  thing  elsewhere — I  should  deem 
it  a  good  thing  if  by  means  perhaps  of  administrative 
or  legal  provisions  it  were  ordained  that  no  teacher  of 
jurisprudence  or  pohtical  economy  be  permitted  to  mount 
mto  his  professorial  chair  unless  he  had  been  previously 
engaged  for  a  long  time  in  some  branch  of  business,  indus- 
trial or  mercantile.  ["  Quite  right."]  I  beUeve  that 
both  of  these  things  would  be  of  advantage  to  theoretical 
science  and  that  practice  would  gain  by  the  former,  and, 
furthermore,  that  by  this  means  better  relations  between 
the  two  sides  and  a  more  fruitful  cooperation — a  thing 
badly  needed — would  be  estabUshed. 

I  am  prompted  to  make  this  preliminary  observation 
mainly  by  the  clamw  for  legislative  regulation  which 
Adolph  Wagner  and  his  whole  school  are  sure  to  raise 
the  moment  abuses  have  come  to  hght  in  any  field  or  a 
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crisis  has  set  in;  the  fact  being  that  it  is  immediately 
after  a  crisis  that  legislative  interference  is  most  to  be 
deprecated,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  time  to  examine  and 
weigh  the  measures  proposed.  However  thoroughly  I 
am  personally  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the 
sterile  teachings  of  the  Manchester  school  embodied  m 
the  formulas  laissez  faire  and  laissez  oiler  are  to  be  de- 
ddedly  rejected,  I  am  just  as  little  edified  (please  to  com- 
pare the  close  of  my  written  opinion  handed  in  to-day) 
as  was  the  21 -year-old  Wagner,  whose  words  I  esteem 
just  as  highly  as  those  of  the  older,  more  conservative 
Wagner,  by  the  utterances  of  those  who  expect  deliver- 
ance from  all  sorts  of  evils  only  through  the  intervention 
of  the  lawgiver,  even  in  the  case  of  the  most  complicated 
economic  questions,  without  possessing  the  ability  to  con- 
sider or  even  to  imagine  the  consequences  that  might  be 
involved  with  respect  to  our  commercial  and  industrial 
existence,  and,  above  all,  the  injury  that  such  legislative 
interference  might  entail  in  entirely  different  fields,  an 
injury  ofttimes  worse  than  the  evils  for  whose  suppresaon 
the  legislation  is  invoked. 

This  applies  in  particular  to  the  supervisory  bureau 
which  Wagner  proposed,  unfortunately,  immediately  on 
top  of  the  crisis  of  1900.  I  have  not  said  more  than  a 
few  words  about  this  in  my  written  opinion,  and  I  wish,  in 
the  way  of  a  supplement,  to  point  to  the  fact  (as  men- 
tioned in  my  work  on  the  great  banks,  page  38,  second 
edition)  that  the  Cr6iit  Mobilier  in  France  was  subjected 
to  supervisory  regulations  more  stringent  than  any  we 
can  imagine,  not  excepting  the  bureau  of  supervision  pro- 
posed by  Herr  Wagner.    The  company  was  obhged  every 
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six  months  to  hand  in  at  five  di£Ferent  offices  an  abstract 
of  its  balance  sheet  (^to/  de  situation)  and  to  submit  to 
the  minister  of  finance  at  stated  intervals,  or  whenever 
called  upon,  a  statement  of  its  accounts  and  full  infor- 
mation as  regards  its  stock  of  bills  and  its  operations. 
The  operations  and  the  bookkeeping  were  to  be  subjected 
to  verification  by  the  appointees  of  the  finance  minister 
whenever  they  thought  fit,  and  these  officers  were  to  be 
supplied  with  information  regarding  the  text  of  all  reso- 
lutions adopted  at  the  meetings,  as  well  as  all  books, 
accounts,  and  doctunents  belonging  to  the  company.  In 
spite  of  all  this,  the  Cr^t  Mobilier  as  you  all  know, 
collapsed  wretchedly. 

We  also  know  from  a  report,  which  I  have  inserted  in 
my  written  opinion,  coming  from  the  American  official 
who  has  the  best  practical  experience,  the  Controller  of 
the  Currency  of  the  United  States,  that  this  authority 
frankly  admits  that  as  a  rule  it  is  only  after  bankruptcy 
has  taken  place  that  the  overhatding  of  accotmts  has 
revealed  (I  am  quoting  literally)  the  losses  sustained  and 
the  mistakes  or  crimes  committed  by  the  managers. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  remind  the  gentlemen 
in  this  assembly  of  the  fact  that  our  system  of  chartering 
jtnnt-stock  companies,  which  was  based  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple oS  governmental  guardianship,  was  abandoned,  if 
not  solely,  at  least  partially,  for  the  reason  that  we 
gradually  fotmd,  after  bitter  experience,  that  it  was  a 
dangerous  thing  to  invest  joint-stock  companies  even 
with  the  semblance  of  governmental  guaranty  through  the 
provi^on  of  govermnental  supervision  and  in  this  way  to 
lull  the  public  through  the  agency  of  the  State  into  a 
treacherous  feeling  of  security. 
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Still  less  necessary  is  it  for  me  to  remind  you  of  the 
sad  experiences  that  we  bad  here  in  Berlin  in  the  year  1901 
in  the  matter  of  governmental  supervision — the  collapse 
of  some  of  our  mortgage  banks,  such  as  the  Pommersche 
Hypothekenbank,  the  Grundschuldbank,  etc.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  believe,  as  Doctor  Wagner  himself  has  affirmed, 
that  by  means  of  some  such  supervisory  bureau  certdn 
kinds  of  so-called  crises  might  be  averted.  The  rejoinder 
to  such  a  notion  is  that  crises  will  occur  under  every  eco- 
nomic system — I  want  my  colleague,  Herr  Singer,  to 
hear  this — and  not  only  under  the  capitalistic  system. 
I  am  convinced  that  crises,  in  so  far  as  one  can  picture  to 
one's  self  the  "state  of  the  future"  will  occm-  there  also, 
and  I  even  believe  that  the  germs  of  severe  crises  are 
already  contained  in  the  very  fundaments  of  this  state 
of  the  future. 

A  still  more  serious  matter  to  me  is  the  lack  of  regard 
to  which  I  have  referred  for  practical  experiences  and 
premises  evinced  in  Wagner's  theories  concerning  gov- 
ernmental activity  in  the  sphere  of  social  improvement 
in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  domain  of  banking,  theories 
which  have  led  some  of  his  followers  straight  into  the 
socialistic  camp  and  which,  in  fact,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  statements  made  by  Wagner  yesterday  regarding 
the  need  of  regulating  production  and  the  possibility  of 
regulating  the  increase  of  population,  can  not  be  distin- 
guished to  any  great  extent  from  socialistic  theories. 

However  great  the  service  that  in  my  eyes  Wagner  has 
rendered — I  look  upon  this  as  one  of  his  greatest  achieve- 
ments— in  having  contributed  so  powerfully  to  the 
repression  of  the  purely  individualistic  tendency  which 
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prevailed  for  such  a  long  time  in  this  country  and  which  I 
agree  with  him  in  regarding  as  pernicious,  I  consider  the 
doctrines  which  he  has  enunciated  in  such  clear  terms 
and  inculcated  in  the  mindi  of  thousands  of  listeners  con- 
cerning the  functions  of  the  State  in  the  matter  of  social 
betterment  and  concerning  governmental  monopoly  as 
altogether  mistaken  and  harmful. 

With  him  I  am  opposed  to  private  monoply,  but  I  am 
also  opposed  to  a  further  extension  of  governmental  monop- 
oly, in  favor  of  which  Doctor  Wagner  recently  expressed 
himself  at  a  meeting  of  the  Verein  ftir  Sozialpolitik.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  agree  with  him  in  regard  to  the  necessity 
of  repressing  purely  individualistic  tendencies,  and  indeed 
I  assei'ted  emphatically  at  the  time  I  was  ch^rman  of 
the  first  bankers'  conference  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main 
(see  pe^e  48  of  my  work  on  the  great  banks)  that  the 
banks  with  respect  to  their  tasks  and  their  develop- 
ment were  not  institutions  operating  in  a  ptu-ely  private 
capacity. 

However  greatly  I  am  impressed  with  the  fact,  gentle- 
men, that  this  tendency  toward  the  regulation  of  social 
conditions  through  l^slatton  has  become  more  or  less 
pronoimcedly  dominant  throughout  the  whole  range  of 
our  pohtical  life  mainly  through  Wagner's  influence 

Doctor  Wagnbr.  You  overestimate  my  influence. 

Doctor  Rbissbr.  I  must  declare  that  I  regard  this 
tendency  as  fraught  with  dangers  much  more  serious 
than  those  which  the  individualistic  tendency,  which  I 
myself  have  combated,  could  ever  have  involved.  This 
apphes  especially  to  the  ardent  advocacy  of  all  kinds  of 
governmental  monopoly,  which  sooner  or  later,  as  Herr 
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Raab  rightly  observed  yesterday,  is  bound  to  lead  to  an 
attempt  to  nationalize  the  banking  system,  the  leaders 
in  which  agitation  will  quitely  appeal  to  the  doctrines 
of  Wagner.  And  yet,  gentlemen,  it  is  evident  to  anyone 
who,  hke  myself,  regards  our  official  class  as  about  the 
best  in  the  world,  that  the  management  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  industrial  and  commercial  undertakings  will  have 
the  effect  of  suppressing  the  most  predous,  most  necessary, 
and  the  most  indispensable  qualities  which  hjve  done 
more  than  anything  else  to  develop  our  German  trade 
and  our  German  industry — the  farsighted  initiative  and 
the  spirit  of  enterprise — qualities  of  which  we  are  in 
urgent  need,  and  which  can  never  assert  themselves  fully 
under  a  regime  of  governmental  operation.  For  behind 
every  farseeing  initiative  will  necessarily  stand  the  Damo- 
cles sword  of  the  bureau  of  audit,  not  to  speak  of  the 
crippling  sensation  produced  by  a  due  regard  for  the 
better-informed  official  who  is  in  charge,  I  am  therefore 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  governmental  monopolies  in 
fields  of  industry  in  which  the  work  that  has  to  be  done 
is  not  solely  of  a  mechanical  nature  beyond  the  present 
sphere  of  governmental  operation,  except  in  individual 
cases  where  cogent  reasons  can  be  adduced  with  reference 
to  the  public  welfare,  which,  it  is  needless  for  me  to  say, 
I  never  fail  to  consider. 

Connected  with  this  Wagnerian  doctrine,  as  I  have  desig- 
nated it,  is  the  mania  for  taxation  (excuse  the  expression), 
a  mania  that  knows  no  bounds,  which  comes  at  times  dan- 
gerously close  to  expropriation  and  borders  therefore  on 
socialistic  tenets  and  which  is  bound  eventually  not  merely 
to  suppress  all  strenuous  activity  in  the  direction  of 
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acquisition  but  to  put  an  end  entirely  to  the  acquisitive 
impulse.  With  this  doctrine  is  also  connected  the  desire 
for  radical  sodal-betterment  legislation,  the  kind  that 
Count  Kanitz  assailed  the  other  day  when  he  spoke  of 
social  legislation  transcending  all  botmds.  Count  Kanitz 
b  certainly  in  favor,  along  with  myself  and  with  all  of  you, 
of  every  kind  of  social  legislation  aiming  at  the  improve- 
ment of  our  financial  condition  and  the  development  of 
our  industries  to  a  level  where  they  can  compete  with  those 
of  other  countries.  ["  Quite  true, "]  Granted  these  prem- 
ises, he  is  in  favor  of  such  social  legislation  as  shall  aim  to 
assure  the  future  of  all  who  have  to  work  for  others.  With 
this  same  doctrine  is  connected,  but  in  a  much  more  char- 
acteristic way,  the  aversion  repeatedly  expressed  by  Wag- 
ner in  his  emotional  manner — as  regards  the  emotional 
temperament,  it  is  hard  to  say  which  of  us  two  has  most 
of  it  [laughter] — against  our  whole  present  industrial  tend- 
ency; that  is  to  say,  against  the  so-called  "industrializa- 
tion "  which  set  in  and  which,  indeed,  became  a  thing  of 
necessity  when  agriculture,  with  the  increase  in  the  num- 
bers of  our  people,  ceased  to  afiord  sufficient  food  and  give 
employment  to  our  surplus  population.  This  explains  his 
decided  aversion  to  our  credit  banks,  which,  according  to 
his  view,  have  done  much  to  promote  this  industrialization. 
Now  this  last,  the  aversion  to  the  banks  of  credit,  Wag- 
ner surely  can  not  be  wiUing  to  admit,  all  the  more  so  as 
he  has  repeatedly  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  serv- 
ices of  our  credit  banks.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  he 
has  never  gone  beyond  this  recognition  expressed  inci- 
dentally here  and  there  in  a  sentence,  and  it  is  not  a  mere 
accident  that  everything  that  is  written  against  the  banks 
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appears  to  him  to  cxime  from  the  writer's  "soul"— he 
mentioned  Lansburgh  in  particular,  to  whom  I  shall  refer 
again  later  on — and  that  in  his  appreciation  of  such  works 
the  critical  faculty  which  Wagner  generally  evinces  in 
such  an  eminent  degree  seems  almost  entirely  to  have  for- 
saken him.  Still  less  is  it  a  coincidence  that  a  great  many 
of  his  students,  and  even  those  who  have  been  engaged  in 
the  banking  business,  if  they  happen  to  pubUsh  anythii^ 
about  banking,  write  under  the  evident  spell  of  Wagner's 
nHuence  in  opposition  to  banks  and  bank  managers. 

He  will  retort  that  we  who  have  been  engaged  for 
many  years  in  the  banking  business  have  on  the  other 
hand  l^d  stress  on  the  brighter  side.  Of  course,  this 
is  just  what  we  are  doing,  and  when  we  do  so  we  act 
according  to  our  iimermost  conviction.  For  we  are 
convinced  that  oiu-  recent  extraordinary  economic  devel- 
opment is  the  result  not  merely  of  our  commercial  and 
industrial  undertakings,  but  also  in  large  measure  of  the 
activity  of  our  banks,  and  especially  our  credit  banks, 
to  whom  we  owe  heartfelt  thanks.  But  then  we  also 
bring  out  their  dark  side  as  I  have,  for  instance,  done 
in  my  work  on  the  great  banks  on  nearly  every  page  and 
in  nearly  every  section.  This  Doctor  Wagner  has  indeed 
admitted  in  private  conversation,  but  never  in  public 
and  especially  not  in  this  assembly.  Even  in  this  inquiry 
we  have  not  confined  ourselves  to  any  laissez  jaire  plat- 
form, and  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  in  my 
capacity  as  president  of  the  Central  Association  of  Ger- 
man Banks  and  Bankers  felt  it  my  duty — you  will  find 
this  stated  in  the  pubUshed  testimony  of  the  experts — to 
send  a  written  request  to  the  Siempehereinigung,  urging 
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the  calling  of  a  meeting  tea  the  discussion  of  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  banks  ought  not  to  publish  rough  balance 
sheets  at  intervals.  I  myself  was  requested  by  the  gentle- 
men to  draw  up  the  report  of  the  proceedings.  If  I  prefer 
the  voluntary  publication  of  bank  statements  to  one  pre- 
scribed by  law,  it  is  only  because  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  legally  prescribed  statement  without  a  legally 
prescribed  form  of  balance  sheet,  which  of  course  could 
not  be  easily  altered  in  accordance  with  changed  condi- 
tions. But  it  is  a  characteristic  episode  that  when  the 
hanks  resolved  to  pubUsh  such  statements  and  adopted 
the  form  of  balance  sheet  employed  by  the  Deutsche 
Bank,  which  at  that  time  was  universally  considered 
excellent,  this  did  not  prevent  the  critics  who  had  been 
especially  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  statements  of  the 
Deutsche  Bank  from  exclaiming:  "The  rough  balance 
sheets  of  the  banks  are  altogether  inadequate."  [Laugh- 
ter; "that  is  the  way  it  is  always."] 

The  aversion  with  which  Wagner,  as  I  have  said, 
regards  oiu'  present  economic  development  is  the  cause — 
or  shall  I  say  the  effect  ? — of  his  conviction  that  there  has 
been  a  one-sided  evolution  in  this  country  along  pluto- 
cratic lines.  Yesterday  he  spoke  straight  out  about  the 
"breeding  of  milUonaires"  and  evolved  the  same  picture, 
altogether  one-sided,  in  my  opinion,  which  he  drew 
repeatedly  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  of  the  experts. 
What  I  said  in  opposition  to  him  is  given  in  the  report  of 
our  discussions  of  1908,  with  reference  to  Points  I-V 
of  the  question  sheet,  pages  152  and  153  (Berlin,  1909). 
I  stated  on  that  occasion  in  particular  that  relatively  to 
our  population  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
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number  of  those  who  are  rising  from  the  class  of  nontax- 
payers  and  entering  that  of  taxpayers;  that  since  1870 
there  has  been  a  pretty  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
those  who  pass  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  stratum  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  their  taxes;  that  the  deposits  in 
the  savings  institutions  in  Prussia  about  doubled  in  the 
years  1895-1903,  that  is  to  say,  in  nine  years;  and  that 
the  deposits  in  the  savings  institutions  in  the  German 
Empire,  representing  mainly  the  savings  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  amount  at  present  to  fourteen  or  fifteen 
billion  marks.  In  the  memorial  of  the  Imperial  Maritime 
Bureau,  published  in  December,  1905,  under  the  title  of 
"The  development  of  German  maritime  interests  in  the 
last  decade,"  we  read  (p.  238)  of  "  an  enormous  increase" 
of  the  income  of  the  people  in  Prussia,  "  in  which  not  only 
the  wealthier  classes  but,  to  a  nearly  equal  extent,  the 
smaller  incomes  (900  to  3,000  marks)  have  likewise 
participated."  The  aggregate  of  taxable  incomes  in 
Prussia  has  actually  increased  from  about  10,147,500,000 
marks  in  1896  to  about  15,873,750,000  marks  in  1907.  It 
is  therefore  not  true  that  the  development  that  has  taken 
place  has  been  merely  in  favor  of  individual  millionaires, 
and  perhaps  the  fundamental  difference  between  us  is 
that  I  heartily  rejoice  that  we  have  finally  reached  the 
point  where,  in  place  of  the  wretchedly  small  national 
wealth  which  we  formerly  had,  we  behold  at  last  a  lai^ 
affluence  extending  to  every  stratum  of  the  population, 
as  is  especially  evinced  in  the  growth  of  the  deposits  in  the 
savings  institutions. 

As  regards,  now,  the  question  of  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, which  Doctor  Wagner  brought  up  yesterday,  the 
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vague  intimation  of  restrictive  measures  that  may  have 
to  be  adopted  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  justified,  and 
here  it  will  be  well,  especially  with  reference  to  the  er- 
roneous notions  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  here,  to  call 
attention  to  the  following  facts: 

The  increase  of  the  population  in  Germany  is  not  due 
to  an  increase  in  the  birth  rate.  On  the  contrary;  the 
number  of  births,  relatively,  to  the  population  has  de- 
creased in  the  last  decade.  ["Too  bad!"]  The  increase 
in  the  population  is  mainly  owing  to  the  very  consider- 
able decrease  in  the  death  rate,  and  to  the  fact,  therefore, 
that,  chiefly  as  a  result  of  om*  hygienic  improvements,  the 
number  of  deaths  relatively  to  the  population  has  dimin- 
ished at  a  considerably  greater  ratio  than  the  nwnber  of 
births.  But  when  this  relation  changes,  which  must  in- 
evitably be  the  case  sooner  or  later — for  it  would  seem 
that  there  must  finally  be  a  limit  to  our  hygienic  improve- 
ments, or  else,  at  least,  to  their  effectiveness  ["No!"] — 
then,  with  a  stationary  or  perhaps  a  rapidly  diminishing 
birth  rate,  this  increase  in  our  population  which  we  have 
been  witnessing  will  be  arrested  without  a  resort  to  legis- 
lation, and  it  is  well  that  everyone  should  perceive  this 
plainly.  ["  Very  true."]  After  all  this,  I  understand  why 
Doctor  Wagner  would  have  us  beUeve  that  the  publication 
which  one  of  his  students,  Lansburgh 

Doctor  Wagner.  No;  he  is  not  one  of  my  students. 

Doctor  ItiBSSER.  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  thought  he 
was — has  brought  forth  under  the  (to  me)  high-sounding 
title  "The  administration  of  the  national  wealth  by  the 
banks,"  is  written  with  his  heart  in  his  pen. 

Doctor  Wagner.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  the  article 
on  deposits  and  savings. 
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Doctor  RiEssER.  The  two  treatises  are  closely  con- 
nected, the  same  course  of  reasonmg  being  repeated 
throughout.  As,  however,  the  fonner  publicatiwi  bears 
directly  upon  our  subject  and,  as  I  am  convinced  that, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  points  to  which  I  shall  advert 
presently,  it  is  from  beginning  to  end  partly  exaggerated 
and  partly  false,  I  shall  have  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  it. 

To  begin  with,  the  very  title  of  the  publication  is  mis- 
leading, for  the  "  national  wealth  "  is  not  administered  by 
the  banks  alone  but  in  a  considerable  meastire  also  through 
governmental  operation,  and  no  small  part  of  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  credit  associations,  savings  institutions,  public 
banks,  and  other  agencies.  But  in  so  far  as  the  contents 
of  the  pubUcation  are  sound,  I  mean  the  parts  dealing  with 
the  mistakes  made  by  the  banks  in  the  matter  of  credit, 
the  flotation  of  securities,  etc.,  mistakes  to  which  I  have 
repeatedly  adverted  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry — for  the 
managers  of  banks  are  liable  to  error  as  well  as  other  peo- 
ple— what  Lausburgh  has  to  say  has  been  expressed 
before  by  Heiligenstadt,  Bemhard,  and  Bendix  in  a  much 
more  thorough-going  and  effective  manner.  The  tact 
is  passed  over  in  silence  that  the  same  mistakes  or  similar 
ones  have  been  committed  under  every  system  of  bankii^ 
and  in  every  country,  and  I,  for  one,  am  by  no  means  con- 
vinced that  such  mistakes  wotUd  have  been  avoided  if  the 
present  critics  of  our  banking  system  would  have  been 
at  the  head  of  our  banks.  [Laughter.]  And  as  for  Lans- 
burgh's  indignation,  expressed  with  wearisome  reiteration, 
over  the  alleged  fact  that  the  administration  of  our  national 
wealth,  or  of  our  "national  working  reserve,"  as  he  calls 
it  in  imitation  of  Heiligenstadt,  that  is  to  say,  the  entire 
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economic  condition  of  Germany  is  intrusted  (I  quote 
literally)  to  "  a  dozen  men  " — a  figure  which  is  a  good  deal 
of  an  exaggeration — I  can  not  say  that  this  feeling  of 
indignation  strikes  me  as  being  very  rational.  For  evety- 
where,  even  within  the  sphere  of  governmental  operation, 
the  chief  man^ement  rests,  and  must  rest,  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  a  few,  and  the  very  administration  of  our  country, 
which,  if  not  properly  directed,  wotild  allow  our  whole 
economic  fabric  at  once  to  become  a  total  wreck,  has  alsoi 
as  a.  matter  of  course,  to  depend  upon  a  single  pair  of  eyes 
or  maybe  upon  two.  But  suppose  the  allied  dozen 
mflividuals,  who  are,  it  must  be  allowed,  experienced  men 
and  experts  in  their  field,  and  who,  I  beheve,  have,  on  the 
whole,  managed  very  well,  were  to  be  replaced  or  supple- 
mented, as  Wagner,  Obst,  and  Freiherr  von  Wangenheim 
proiK>se,  by,  let  us  say,  another  dozen  of  less  experienced 
men,  constituting  together  a  so-called  "board  of  control," 
to  whom  the  original  dozen  would  ui  a  certain  way  be 
subordinated,  then  this  second  dozen,  which  "  is  to  see  to 
it  that  our  national  well-being  is  regulated,"  to  quote  the 
words  of  Lansbuigh,  will  have  the  prime  responsibihty 
thrown  upon  their  shoulders,  and  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  tell  me  who  is  to  control  the  controllers?  [Laughter.] 
But  the  kernel  of  Lansbuigh's  assertions — and  this  leads 
us  straight  and  deep  into  the  matter  before  us — is,  as  we 
are  assured  on  every  side,  that  the  capital  placed  in  the  way 
of  deposits  in  our  credit  banks  is  not  invested  in  accord- 
ance with  the  desires  of  the  depositors.  On  the  cotitrary, 
it  is  claimed  short-term  loans  to  the  banks  are  converted 
into  long-term  advances  to  industrial  concerns  and,  fur- 
thermore, into  new  industrial   investments.     From  the 
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standpoint,  however,  not  of  private,  but  of  public  economy, 
which  in  my  opinion  also  is  the  only  standpoint  that  can 
afford  a  proper  criterion,  the  only  question  in  the  eyes  of 
Lansburgh  is  as  to  whether  the  banks  grant  credit  on  bilk 
and  make  advances  to  those  concerns  exclusively — I  quote 
literally — "to  which  the  mass  of  individual  creditors  of 
the  banks  would  have  accorded  credit  if  these  individuals 
had,  been  in  a  position  to  dispose  of  their  money  independ* 
ently  without  the  intermediary  of  the  banks."  Perhaps 
the  depositor — the  "perhaps"  on  page  20  is  changed  into 
"certainly"  on  page  21 — intends  after  some  time  to  get 
German  imperial  bonds  or  to  buy  mortgage  debentures, 
or  else  to  acquire  an  interest  in  some  business,  or  possibly 
some  of  the  depositors  would  have  liked  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  retail  trade  or  some  handicraft  or  agriculture. 
It  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  simply  to  put 
the  question:  "How  does  the  author  know  that?"  But 
of  course  this  will  not  do.  The  available  resources  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole  consist,  as  Lansburgh  rightly  ob- 
served in  a  nearly  contemporaneous  article  which  ap- 
peared in  July,  1908,  of  a  great  number  of  separate  small 
sums  of  money,  each  of  which  would  by  itself  remain 
unproductive;  sums  of  money,  in  other  words,  that  have 
been  collected  by  the  painstaking  and  incessant  labor  of 
the  banks  and  made  available  for  the  general  purposes 
of  productive  industry,  and  not  got  together  for  the 
mere  sake  of  affording  dividends,  and  which — I  wish  to 
lay  special  stress  on  this  point — are  capable  of  rendering, 
and  do  actually  render,  a  much  greater  service  to  our 
national  economy  when  administered  by  the  banks  than 
they  would  if  they  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  individual 
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depositors,  or  than  the  aggregate  o£  these  individual 
sums  would  render  if  each  individual  by  himself — that  is, 
without  the  intermediary  of  the  banks — should  try  to 
utilize  it,  something  that  is  altogether  impossible.  With- 
out the  interposition  of  the  banks  the  owners  of  the 
money  would  therefore  not  have  been  able  to  do  any- 
thing with  it,  and  certainly  would  not  have  placed  it  at 
the  service  of  any  business  concern,  but,  as  our  experience 
here  in  Germany  amply  demonstrates,  wherever  there 
are  no  banks,  or  where  banks  are  not  allowed  to  exist, 
they  let  it  Ue  idle  and  unproductive.  Accordingly,  if 
we  were,  as  Lansburgh  suggests,  to  let  the  presumed  in- 
tention of  the  depositor  guide  our  action,  we  should,  tail- 
ing everything  together,  in  all  probability  not  improve 
the  present  conditions  of  which  he  complains,  but  only 
make  them  worse. 

As  you  are  all  aware,  however,  a  large  part  of  our 
deposits  at  the  credit  banks  is  made  up  nowadays  of  the 
working  reserves  of  tradespeople  and  manufacturers  and 
of  other  money  not  required  for  immediate  use.  These 
funds  therefore  represent  the  deposits  of  persons  who, 
as  a  rule,  are  clever  enough  to  gather,  and,  in  fact,  do 
gather,  from  the  annual  statements  precisely  what  Lans- 
burgh has  gathered  from  them,  namely,  that  a  large  part 
of  these  deposits  is  utilized  in  the  way  of  adequately 
secured  short-term  loans  or  of  advances  to  industrial  con- 
cerns, etc.  But  it  is  evident  that  these  depositors,  or  at 
least  the  majority  of  them,  do  not  object  at  all  to  having 
their  deposits  invested,  provided  the  necessary  security 
is  offered,  in  the  shape  of  loans  to  industrial  concerns, 
whether  in  connection  with  bills  or  with  accounts  current. 
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Were  this  not  the  case,  they  would,  on  becoming  cogni- 
zant of  the  circumstances  exhibited  in  the  annual  state- 
ment, take  their  money  at  once  to  the  cooperative  credit 
associations,  the  savings  banks,  or  to  other  institutions. 

This  last  proposition  admits,  indeed,  of  an  iuterestii^ 
demonstration,  something  that  in  this  field  is  a  rare  pos- 
sibility. We  have  had  the  testimony  of  an  expert  who 
had  been  connected  with  savings  banks  and  who  told  us, 
as  he  himself  expressed  it,  that  it  was  the  universal  belief 
of  those  who  were  connected  with  such  institutions  that 
out  of  the  total  deposits  about  30  per  cent — ^that  is  to  say, 
about  one-third  (singidarly  enough,  about  the  same  per- 
centage as  that  represented  by  the  ratio  of  savings  to 
the  total  deposits  in  the  credit  banks) — must  be  regarded 
for  all  intents  and  purposes  as  money  temporarily  placed 
in  the  bank,  and  therefore  in  its  nature  is  not  savings,  but 
merely  temporary  deposits  which  have  been  intrusted 
to  the  savings  institutions — I  quote  literally — "by  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  middle  class  or  even  to  a  higher 
stratum  of  the  population,"  who— to  use  the  words  of  the 
expert — "know  perfectly  well  why  they  are  depositing 
their  funds,  even  if  only  temporarily,  in  the  savings 
institutions. 

But  if  this  is  really  the  case — and  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  it — it  would  show  that  there  are  in  fact  a  great 
many  people,  persons  who  know  just  what  it  is  best  to 
do  with  their  property,  who,  when  they  happen  to  have 
money  which  is  lying  idle  for  the  time  being,  but  bx 
which  they  mean  to  find  ultimately  a  permanent  invest- 
ment, funds  that  one  would  suppose  woidd  go  to  the 
regular  banks  in  the  way  of  deposits,  are  in  the  habit  of 
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takii^  such  money  not  to  the  credit  banks  but  to  the 
savii^  institutions,  and,  strange  to  say,  in  exactly  the 
same  proportion  ag  the  ratio  that  savings  deposits  bear 
to  regular  deposits  in  the  credit  banks.  From  this  we 
are  bound  to  infer  that  the  same  assemblage  of  people, 
or  a  multitude  of  people  still  better  off  and  having  more 
experience  in  business,  who  neither  take  such  of  their 
money  as  happens  to  be  temporarily  at  their  disposal  to 
the  savings  institutions  nor  invest  it  themselves,  but  who 
let  it  lie  in  the  form  of  deposits  in  the  regular  banks,  do 
this  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  conditions  and 
with  a  full  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  investment. 
This  knocks  the  bottom  out  of  Lansbuigh's  whole  con- 
tention that  these  very  people,  were  it  not  for  the  inter- 
position of  the  banks,  would  have  applied  their  money  to 
some  handicraft,  to  some  manufacturing  industry  on  a 
small  scale,  or  to  agriculture,  or  to  the  Govertunent. 

But  I  must  hasten  to  explain  what  the  words  "to  the 
Government"  imply.  It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted 
that  in  the  last  decade,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
banks,  German  capitalists  have  been  investing  less  money 
in  government  securities.  I  can  adduce  to  the  contrary 
what  is  affirmed  in  Part  IV  of  the  documents  relating  to 
the  proposed  reform  of  the  imperial  finances,  introduced 
in  1909  (printed  in  No,  1087  of  the  Reichstag  documents, 
p.  249),  to  the  effect  that  the  investing  public  in  Ger- 
many has  shown  an  extraordinary  eagerness  and  an 
increasing  capacity  in  the  matter  of  the  purchase  of 
domestic  securities,  known  to  be  thoroughly  safe  and 
bearing  a  stable,  relatively  low,  rate  of  interest.  Under 
such  securities  are  included,  of  course,  municipal  bonds, 
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debentures  of  mortgage  banks,  and  other  obligations  pay- 
ing a  fixed  interest;  but  there  can  be  no  question,  con- 
sidering the  enormous  issue  of  government  securities  in 
recent  years,  that  the  amount  of  such  obligations  in  the 
possession  of  the  public  at  large  has  been  increasing 
steadily  in  the  last  decades. 

I  am  coming  now  to  the  question,  which  I  have  not  yet 
expressly  answered,  as  to  whether  the  regulation,  that  is 
to  say,  legislative  regulation,  of  the  system  of  bank 
deposits  is  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  This  question  is 
not  altogether  correctly  posited,  as  it  presupposes  that 
some  sort  of  legislative  regulation  is  already  considered 
necessary.  We  ought  to  put  the  question  in  this  way: 
First,  as  to  whether  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
that  the  system  of  bank  deposits  should  be  constituted 
on  a  sound  basis,  and,  secondly,  if  this  is  declared  to  be  so, 
as  to  whether  legislative  regulation  is  calculated  to  remedy 
such  evils  as  are  known  to  exist.  The  first  question  I 
should  unreservedly  answer  in  the  aflfirroative.  It  is 
decidedly  in  the  interest  of  the  public  that  there  should 
be  a  healthy  development  of  the  deposit  system,  and, 
along  with  it,  a  healthy  development  of  the  whole  credit 
system.     In  regard  to  this  I  have  no  doubt  whatever. 

With  reference  to  this  matter,  there  are  certain  points 
to  which  1  am  going  to  call  your  attention.  I  must  say, 
first  of  all,  that  in  many  respects  I  concur  with  the  excel- 
lent treatise  of  Herr  von  Lumm,  entitled  "The  position 
of  the  banks  of  issue  in  our  present  economic  system" 
(Berlin,  1909).  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  increase  in  the 
fimds  intrusted  to  them  has  done  a  vast  deal  in  the  way 
of  enabling  the  credit  banks  to  grant  credit  in  all  its 
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various  forms,  especially  in  connection  with  acceptances, 
bills,  accounts  current,  and  the  pledging  of  collateral.  It 
appears  incontestable  to  me  that  this  circumstance  may 
have  certain  unfavorable  results  for  the  Reichsbank  and 
therefore  also  for  the  public  in  so  far  as  it  might  cause 
some  of  the  paper  that  would  otherwise  have  gone  to 
the  Reichsbank  for  discount  to  be  diverted  to  the  credit 
banks  and  thus  weaken  the  influence  that  the  Reichsbank 
can  exert  upon  the  discount  market,  which  in  turn  might 
interfere  with  the  activity  of  the  Reichsbank  in  the 
matter  of  discounts  and  with  the  direct  effectiveness  of 
such  activity.  This  again  may  result  in  certain  differ- 
ences between  the  bank  rate  and  the  private  rate  of  dis- 
count, although  our  banks — it  is  well  to  lay  stress  upon 
this  fact — are  very  anxious,  and  have  always  been  very 
anxious,  to  comply,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Reichsbank,  especially  in  what  concerns  discounts 
and  the  currency. 

It  has  undoubtedly  happened  that  through  the  exporta- 
tion of  capital  to  foreign  countries  by  means  of  long-term 
credits  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  Reichsbank  has  been 
reduced  at  particularly  unfavorable  times,  just  when  the 
strain  upon  the  Reichsbank,  caused  especially  by  the 
withdrawal  of  gold,  has  been  unusually  severe,  as,  for 
example,  at  the  quarter  days,  when  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation  are,  of  course,  increased. 

I  have  very  little  doubt  finally  that  the  substitution 
for  cash  of  other  instrumentahties  of  exchange,  as  those 
furnished  by  checks,  clearings,  and  the  system  of  postal 
drafts,  can  have  a  twofold  tendency  to  alter  the  status 
of  the  credit  banks  with  respect  to  the  Reichsbank  and 
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to  increase  the  power  of  the  former  in  the  matter  of  the 
granting  of  credit  and  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
discount  business.  For  every  reenforcement  of  the 
methods  that  reduce  the  volume  of  cash  payments  (in 
particular  the  increased  use  of  checks)  restricts  the  use 
of  bank  notes,  and  in  addition  every  amount  of  cash  that 
is  not  required  in  the  making  of  payments  is  naturally 
set  free  for  the  purposes  of  credit  and  therefore  strength- 
ens the  credit  banks  and  weakens  the  Reichsbank  in 
its  capacity  as  a  granter  of  credit,  which  may  have  the 
effect  of  weakening  the  institution  in  its  capacity  as  a 
discounter.  If  then  we  are  forced  to  admit  unreservedly 
after  unprejudiced  consideration  that  the  public  has  a 
very  active  interest  in  the  question  of  the  healthy  devel- 
opment of  our  system  of  bank  deposits  and  of  our  credit 
system,  it  is  nevertheless  necessary  for  me  to  call  attention 
to  the  following  aspects  of  the  matter  before  us: 

In  the  first  place  the  phenomena  I  have  mentioned, 
however  little  I  am  inchned  to  imderestimate  their 
importance,  are  not  to  be  ascribed  exclusively  to  the 
activity  of  the  banks  in  connection  with  deposits.  They 
are  frequently  due  to  altogether  different  causes,  in  par- 
ticular to  the  solidarity  of  the  money  markets,  of  which 
Herr  von  Lumm  has  spoken.  The  necessary  result  of 
such  a  solidarity  is  a  constant  rise  and  fall  in  the  demand 
for  money  and  credit  in  the  various  countries,  depending 
on  the  condition  of  their  international  balance,  move- 
ments that  could  not  be  affected  by  any  kind  of  le^sla- 
tion  on  the  part  of  any  single  country.  These  very  same 
manifestations,  as  Herr  von  Lumm  remarks  in  his  pub- 
hcation,  have  been  observed  on  a  much  larger  scale  m 
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France,  which  has  likewise  a  mixed  banking  system,  and 
on  quite  a  vast  scale  in  England — that  is  to  say,  under 
a  system  of  pure  deposit  banks.  Moreover,  a  certain 
improvement  in  the  situation  wiU  be  brought  about 
by  a  strenuous  adherence  on  the  part  of  the  Reichsbank 
to  its  poHcy  in  regard  to  foreign  bills,  which  has  aheady 
been  put  into  operation  with  satisfactory  results,  as 
well  as  by  the  enlargement  of  the  surplus,  and  finally,  as 
I  believe,  through  the  large  sums  that  will  gradually  find 
their  way  to  the  Reichsbank  through  the  management 
of  funds  intrusted  to  it  in  connection  with  the  post-check 
and  postal-draft  systems.  In  like  manner  the  credit 
banks  will  proceed,  and  in  fact  will  be  compelled  to  pro- 
ceed, in  a  constantly  increasing  measure  to  keep  the 
demands  of  industry  as  far  as  possible  within  bounds,  and 
it  is  in  this,  gentlemen,  that  I  find  the  chief  advantage 
in  the  pubKcation  of  voluntary  rough  statements  that 
they  evoke  not  merely  the  criticism  of  the  public — we 
know  very  well  that  not  everybody  can  make  head  or 
tail  out  of  a  balance  sheet — but  likewise  the  mutual 
cnticism  of  the  banks,  and  in  this  way  will  tend  to  the 
development  of  general  principles  in  the  matter  of  the 
granting  of  credit  and  of  certain  traditions  in  this  domain. 
For  this,  however,  there  is  no  need  of  legislative  inter- 
ference. As  chairman  of  the  Central  Union,  however,  I 
should  like  to  see  the  cooperation  of  the  Reichsbank 
exerted  in  the  direction  of  compelling  all  the  banks  to 
f  oik>w  the  example  set  by  the  '  'great  banks, ' '  so  that  a  uni- 
formity in  banking  methods  shall  result.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  with  a  little  pressure  in  this  direction  this  result  will 
be  achieved.     I  have  observed  that  the  publication  of  the 
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bank  statements  is  in  part  responsible  for  the  remarkable 
fact  that  the  condition  of  the  banks  with  respect  to 
fluidity  has  actually  improved  during  the  past  year, 
and  indeed  a  better  condition  was  already  revealed  by  the 
statements  of  December  31,  1908  (events  having  cast 
their  shadows  before  them),  an  improvement  which,  of 
course,  is  due  to  various  causes  and  more  particularly  to 
the  relaxation  of  the  strain  produced  by  inordinate 
industrial  expansion. 

The  keeping  of  industrial  needs  within  bounds  is  some- 
thing, of  course,  that  is  dependent  only  to  a  limited  extent 
upon  the  banks.  Privy  Councillor  Kirdorf ,  certainly  one 
of  the  best  authorities  on  this  subject,  said  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Verein  fflr  Sozialpohtik  at  Mannheim:  "Formerly 
it  was  industry  that  used  to  run  after  the  banks;  now  it 
is  the  banks  that  are  running  after  industry."  And  indeed 
this  change  has  been  taking  place  on  a  large  scale. 

I  shall  now  ask  you,  gentlemen — and  this  is  to  be  the 
close — ^to  permit  me  to  refer  in  a  few  words  to  the  position 
which  I  find  is  assumed  in  the  p^es  of  the  Statistiscbe 
Zusammenstellung,  and  I  beg  that  the  management  of 
the  Reichsbank  will  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say  with  the 
same  indulgence  with  which,  in  the  previous  meetings, 
it  listened  to  our  emphatic  utterances  in  opposition  to 
the  attacks  directed  against  the  Reichsbank.  Now  that 
we  have  heard  that  the  Reichsbank  Direktorium  itself 
indorsed  the  passage  to  which  I,  as  well  as  some  others, 
objected,  I  should  like  to  impress  upon  the  gentlemen  the 
following.  I  believe  there  is  not  much  gained  when  such 
a  body  of  experts— and  there  is  none  equal  to  it  in  the 
German  Hmpire — says  that    "some  solution  or  other" 
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(so  it  is  worded  on  page  7)  must  be  found,  for  when  it 
expresses  itself  thus  this  t>ody  does  not  say  much  more 
than  the  whole  chorus  of  those  who  are  not  experts,  but 
who  nevertheless  consider  that  they  are  called  upon  to 
make  some  suggestions  m  this  difficult  field  and  who  say 
simply  that  "something  or  other"  has  to  be  done.  I 
regard  it  mdeed  as  harmful,  in  that  everyone,  after  this, 
who  comes  forward  with  some  practical  suggestion  in 
the  matter  of  legislation  will  say;  "That  something  has  to 
be  done  in  the  way  of  legislation  is  admitted  by  the 
Direfctorium  of  the  Rdchsbank  itself." 

A  Voice.  No,  no! 

Doctor  RiEssBR.  It  is  distinctly  asserted  that  some 
solution  or  other  of  this  problem  must  be  found. 

A  Voice.  But  not  by  means  of  legislation. 

Doctor  RiKSSER.  Turn  to  pages  8,  23,  and  62. 

A  Voice.  Not  legislation ! 

Doctor  RiESSER.  The  problem  for  whose  solution  we  have 
been  called  together  is  the  very  question  as  to  whether  a 
solution  in  the  way  of  legislation  is  possible  and  desirable. 
If,  therefore,  we  read  that  "a  solution"  must  be  found, 
this  misinterpretation  is  almost  forced  upon  one,  for  on 
page  28  it  is  distinctly  stated:  "if  the  intervention  of 
legislation  should  be  considered  fundamentally  desirable." 

A  Voice.  If! 

Doctor  RiESSER.  Very  well,  I  yield  the  point.  But  at 
least  you  must  allow  that  the  misconception  to  which  the 
words  used  would  lead  me  is  one  likely  to  arise,  especially 
as  the  declaration  that  "some  solution  or  other"  must  be 
found  signifies  still  less  if  a  solution  by  means  of  legisla- 
tion is  not  meant.     I  rejoice,  however,  to  know  that  my 
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interpretation  was  erroneous.  I  should  like  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact — and  I  am  saying  this  to  the  gentlemen 
who  are  ardently  in  favor  of  any  sort  of  a  harmless  Il- 
lative measure — that  every  bill  introduced  in  the  Reichstag 
is  capable  of  at  once  changing  its  character;  in  other  words, 
that  one  can  tell  just  how  a  bill  gets  into  the  Reichstag, 
but  never  knows  how  it  is  going  to  come  out  from  tiie 
Reichstag.  ["Very true."]  And,  considering  the  prevail- 
ing tendency,  it  is  not  at  all  impossible,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
that  during  the  discussion  of  a  bill  in  the  Reichstag  a  whole 
lot  of  things  will  be  tacked  onto  the  instrument  for  which 
no  one  in  the  Government  and  no  one  in  this  assembly 
will  want  to  assume  the  responsibility.  And  don't  forget, 
gentlemen,  that  this  may  happen  at  a  time  which  I  regard 
as  the  most  critical  for  otn  industry.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  United  States  is  trying  to  get  hold  of  the  entire  trade 
of  Central  and  South  America  and  to  keep  Europe  out, 
and  on  another  side,  protection  and  imperialism  in  Eng- 
land and  elsewhere  are  menacmg  us.  To  me  these  things 
signify  a  hard  struggle  for  our  industry.  But  if  you 
should  through  any  sort  of  legislative  measures — one  can 
never  calculate  in  advance  with  any  certainty  just  what 
effect,  for  good  or  for  evil,  industrial  legislation  will  have- 
proceed  to  injure  our  banks,  which  above  all  are  to  sup- 
port our  industry  in  this  struggle,  then,  gentlemen,  you 
will  yourselves  be  sawing  off  the  bough  on  which  we  are 
seated  and  attending  to  the  business  of  these  foreign 
countries,  who  will  be  rejoiced  to  see  that,  even  while  we 
are  trjong  to  protect  our  interests,  we  have  t)een  weakenii^ 
ourselves.  We  must  not  let  things  come  to  such  a  pass. 
Nor  can  we  afford  to  get  down  to  the  English  one-reserve 
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system,  to  which  some  of  the  propositions  before  us  would 
lead  straightway,  a  system  against  which  the  English 
themselves  have  of  late  raised  the  most  serious  objections. 
I  believe  that  this  commission  ought  to  make  it  its  especial 
task  to  warn  the  Nation  in  the  most  emphatic  terms  against 
legislative  interference,  while  we  ourselves  are  all  in  duty 
bound,  each  in  bis  place,  to  try  to  dispel  more  and  more 
the  main  apprehensions  in  so  far  as  they  are  justified — that 
is,  the  doubts  with  respect  to  the  fluidity  of  the  banks. 
I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  if  every  one  is  willing  to 
do  his  share  this  can  be  and  will  be  accomphshed,  and  I 
hope  that  the  volimtary  pubhcation  of  rough  balance 
sheets  will  in  course  of  time  exert  a  salutary  influence 
in  this  direction. 

Mr.  GoNTARD.  The  reason,  gentlemen,  why  I  have  taken 
the  floor  is  because  some  one  bas  had  the  kindness  to  tell 
me  that  I  had  hitherto  been  dealing  with  general  prin- 
ciples, and,  while  expressing  myself  as  one  who  would  be 
in  favor  of  legislative  regulation,  had  not  submitted  any 
definite  proposition.  I  should  like,  on  this  account,  to 
revert  again  to  the  subject.  I  wish  to  say  in  advance, 
however,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  misunderstood,  that 
after  my  debate  yesterday  with  Herr  Schincket  on  the 
question  of  the  fluidity  of  the  great  banks  I  got  together 
in  the  evening,  at  my  qimrters,  of  course,  copious  mate- 
rial bearing  on  the  subject.  The  Reichsbank  itself  has 
spared  me  the  trouble  of  producing  it.  In  the  publica- 
tion that  I  received  day  before  yesterday — that  is,  after 
the  statement  which  Herr  Schinckel  assailed — entitled 
"Zur  Bilanzstatistik  der  Deutschen  Banken,"  you  will 
find,  on  p£^e  44,  the  f ollowit^ : 
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n  with  the  great  contrasts  presented  by  the  conditions  with 
respect  to  fluidity,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  liabilities  of  the  great 
banks  have  attained  extraordinary  dimensions  and  these  Institutions  must, 
therefore,  direct  their  attention  in  an  increased  measure  to  the  matter  of 
fluidity."  And  farther  down  there  is  this  sentence:  "  In  the  case  of  indi- 
vidual banks  there  is  a  considerable  deterioration  in  the  ccmdition  with 
respect  to  fluidity." 

Now,  I  am  aware  that  if  I  present  this  matter  without 
regard  for  the  connection  in  which  it  appears,  it  will 
produce  a  different  impression  from  that  produced  when 
the  book  is  read.  In  addition  to  this,  what  is  in  the  text 
has  reference  to  a  particular  time.  I  believe,  however, 
concurring  with  Herr  Schinckel,  that  we  are  justified  in 
considering  that  the  fluidity  of  the  banks  ought  to  be 
greater  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  I  have  nothing  more 
to  say  with  respect  to  this  subject. 

With  reference  to  my  introductory  sentence,  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  have  intentionally  refrained  from  tackling  Part 
II  of  our  programme.  In  the  course  of  om^  discussions 
new  arguments  may  be  presented  that  will  cause  me  to 
change  my  views,  and  my  actions  have  been  prompted 
in  particular  by  a  passage  in  the  publication  of  Herr  von 
Lumm,  which  has  just  been  mentioned. 

On  page  40  we  read: 

On  this  account  the  suggestion  has  come  from  various  quarters  that  the 
Beichsbank  be  allowed  to  take  interest-bearing  deposits,  a  proposition 
which,  if  carried  out,  would  undoubtedly  produce  a  far-reaching  effect 
with  respect  to  our  whole  credit  system. 
Then,  on  page  41: 

In  any  case,  this  very  complicated  question,  in  spite  of  the  objectioos 

that,  not  without  reason,  present  themselves,  deserves  serious  consideratkni. 

I  have  imagined  all  along  that  the  question  of  the 

taking  of  interest-bearing  deposits  by  the  Reichsbank 
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had  been  definitively  settled,  but  I  perceive  now  that  there 
may  be  aspects  of  the  matter  that  are  novel  to  me. 

For  the  time  being  I  am  of  opinion — ^without  wishing  to 
commit  myself — that  we  can  not  do  anything  further  at 
present  in  a  legislative  way  th^i  to  require  the  pubhca- 
tion  of  balance  sheets  in  accordance  with  a  most  hberal 
scheme.  As  to  what  is  meant  by  the  word  "liberal," 
there  may  be  very  different  opinions.  We  have,  on  the 
one  hand,  joint  stock  banks,  which  are  obliged  to  publish 
balance  sheets,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  private 
banks,  which  are  not  obliged  to  publish  any.  A  great 
question  arises,  then,  one  in  which  the  justice  of  the 
matter  is  involved,  the  question  as  to  what  is  to  be  done 
with  the  banks — I  mean  the  smaller  banks — that  are  not 
obhged  to  publish  their  balance  sheets,  which  undoubtedly 
in  many  cases,  if  they  were  compelled  to  publish  them, 
would  have  to  suffer  the  worst  consequences.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  the  private  bankers  might 
be  permitted  to  hand  in  their  balance  sheets  to  the  Reichs- 
bank.  This  would  be  in  line  with  the  endeavors  in  the 
direction  of  investing  the  Reichsbauk  with  greater  powers — 
I  mean  to  say,  the  effort  that  is  apparently  being  made 
to  constitute  the  Reichsbank  a  source  of  information  in 
matters  of  credit.  The  scheme  would  not  work,  however, ' 
inasmuch  as  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  a  sort  of  responsi- 
bility would  have  been  shoved  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
Reichsbank.  No  institution  that  receives  such  statements 
would  be  willing  to  assimie  the  responsibility.  There  is 
the  crucial  point.  It  might  be  practicable,  perhaps,  to 
let  the  listing  committees  which  we  have  at  the  exchanges 
undertake  the  business  of  receiving  these  statements. 
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Coiint  Kanitz.  A  fine  job  it  will  be. 

Mr.  GoNTARD.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  these  listing 
committees  are  made  up  of  our  bankers.  I  must  say, 
however,  that  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  char- 
acter and  ability  of  the  bankers  who  are  in  charge.  The 
listmg  committees  are  composed  entirely  of  experts. 
There  is  an  official  present  whose  sole  fimction,  however, 
is  practically  to  see  to  it  that  business  is  transacted  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations.  The  really 
difficult  question,  however,  is:  What  is  to  be  done  where 
balance  sheets  are  handed  in  that  make  a  poor  showing? 
Shall  the  listing  committee  go  so  far  as  to  recommend 
bankruptcy  proceedings  or  to  adopt  repressive  measures — 
as  for  example,  the  exclusion  of  certain  persons  from 
the  Bourse  ?  I  can  see  that  there  are  the  gravest  objec- 
tions, and  I  am  anxious  above  all  to  get  the  opinions  of 
others,  especially  of  the  gentlemen  constituting  the  listing 
committees. 

Nothing  is  fiuther  from  my  thoughts  than  the  desire 
to  injiu-e  the  great  banks  in  any  way.  As  far  as  my  sug- 
gestion is  concerned  the  great  banks,  so  called,  would 
not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  legally  obliged  to  do  anything 
else  than  what  they  have  all  along  been  doing,  in  part, 
•  of  their  own  accord.  What  I  fear  is  that  the  voluntary 
accession  of  the  other  banks  to  the  poUcy  pursued  by 
the  eight  leading  banks  located  here  (at  present  the  Ber- 
liner Handelsbank  alone  is  not  represented  in  the  publi- 
cation of  the  statements) ,  which  Geheimrat  Riesser  seems 
to  anticipate,  is  not  going  to  take  place.  I  am  by  no 
means  inclined  to  the  view,  however,  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  this  inquiry  shall  show  practical  results. 
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I  know  perfectly  well  that  when  the  matter  gets  into  the 
bands  of  the  Reichstag  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  mis- 
chievous regulations  will  be  enacted.  I  earnestly  hope 
that  something  practical  will  be  done. 

Mr.  SiNGBR.  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks,  gen- 
tlemen, with  reference  to  what  Comit  Kanitz  and  Doctor 
Wachler  have  said.  I  had  not  supposed  that  I  should 
have  to  take  the  floor  again  in  the  general  discussion. 

To  begin  with  the  statements  made  by  Count  Kanitz, 
I  had  begged  that  gentleman,  who  had  allowed  an  error 
to  slip  into  his  address 

A  Voice.  That  was  corrected  yesterday. 

Mr.  Singer.  Thank  you;  then  this  matter  is  settled. 

Well,  then,  I  shall  proceed  now  to  discuss  the  exposition 
of  his  views  made  by  Count  Kanitz,  which  culminates  in 
the  statement  of  his  conviction  that  our  social  legislation, 
the  partisans  of  which,  he  asserts,  know  not  where  to  stop 
short,  has  contributed  materially  to  the  crippling  of  our 
industry  and  agriculture,  having  resulted  in  rendering  our 
production  incapable  of  competing  in  the  world's  market. 
I  must  say  that  he  even  dropped  a  kind  word  to  the  effect 
that  he  did  not  care  to  talk  with  reference  to  agriculture, 
but  that  he  and  his  friends,  as  agricultiuists,  had  made 
similar  remarks  on  other  occasions. 

I  am  willing  to  admit  that  in  the  general  discussion  a 
tendency  in  the  direction  of  this  thesis  can  be  detected, 
but  I  am  ready  to  assert  that  the  statements  of  Count 
Kanitz  by  no  means  bear  out  the  conclusion  that  the 
troubles  of  our  industry  and  our  agriculture  would  be 
removed  by  restricting  the  legislation  in  behalf  of  social 
improvement.     I   deny    emphatically   that  the   tide   of 
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social-betterment  legislation,  which,  in  the  words  of 
Count  Kanitz,  "knows  no  shores"  and  the  laws  relative 
to  insurance  have  in  any  way  rendered  industrial  under- 
takings increasingly  di£5cult.  I  am  going  to  take  the 
liberty  of  adducing  a  few  figures  in  favor  of  my  contention. 
The  fact  has  been  established  that  the  entire  cost  to  the 
capitalists  engaged  in  industrial  undertakings  of  our 
social  legislation  is  lo  pfennigs  per  day  for  each  employee. 
I  am,  of  course,  not  in  a  position,  and  time  would  not 
permit,  to  lay  before  you  the  detailed  processes  of  this 
calctdation,  but  I  refer  the  gentlemen  to  what  has  appeared 
in  print  relative  to  the  subject.  We  have  discussed  this 
question  in  the  Reichstag  also.  My  data  do  not  admit 
of  dispute,  and  I  beg  you  to  tell  me  whether  you  think 
that,  considering  the  profit  that  industry  derives  from 
those  who  work  for  it,  there  can  be  any  talk  of  such  a 
thing  as  a  tax  of  lo  pfennigs  per  day  and  per  worker 
being  an  incubus  on  industry.  I  believe  one  has  a  right 
to  say  that  an  industry  that  is  not  capable  of  caring  for 
the  life  and  health  of  its  laborers,  which  is  not  in  a  position 
to  guarantee  an  adequate  support  to  those  of  its  laborers 
who  have  become  disabled,  or  to  secure  those  who  have 
been  incapacitated  by  age  against  care  and  want — an 
industry,  I  say,  that  can  not  bear  such  burdens  is  not 
worthy  of  existence.  Everyone  ought  to  protest  vehe- 
mently against  the  assumption  that  the  state  of  our 
industry  renders  it  in  any  way  necessary  to  restrict  or 
retard  the  social-betterment  legislation. 

I  am  grateful  to  Doctor  Wagner  for  having,  as  soon  as 
these  statements  were  uttered,  proceeded  at  once  to 
refute  the  charge  that  the  social-reform  legislation  was 
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responsible  for  the  abuses  in  the  credit  system.  Who 
can,  in  fact,  in  the  face  of  the  existing  conditions 
speak  of  a  tide  of  social  legislation  that  "knows  no 
shores?"  Whosoever  has  been  following  with  open  eyes 
the  course  of  such  legislation,  ever  since  the  time  when 
the  need  of  legislation  in  this  field  began  to  be  recognized, 
must  admit  that  in  the  last  few  years  one  brake  after 
another  has  unfortunately  been  applied  in  order  to  block 
the  laws  and  regulations  required  for  the  life  and  health 
of  the  working  classes. 

I  should  like  to  avoid,  gentlemen,  going  too  deep  into 
this  matter;  but,  in  the  face  of  the  statements  of  Count 
Kanitz,  the  fact  has  to  be  made  perfectly  plain  that  sodal- 
betterment  legislation — thanks  to  the  powerful  influence 
exerted  by  our  industrial  interests  upon  the  Government — 
is  at  a  standstill.  The  heads  of  our  industrial  estabUsh- 
ments  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  stopping  the  further 
progress  of  such  le^lation.  It  is  reversing  the  facts  of 
the  situation  to  come  forward  with  the  assertion  that  the 
burdens  of  social  legislation  have  brought  about  the  hard 
times  in  the  industrial  trades  and  in  agriculture.  And, 
indeed,  I  can  not  conceal  the  circumstance  that  some  of 
the  statements  of  Herr  Wachler,  with  whom  otherwise  I 
am  able  to  agree  in  regard  to  many  points,  have  made  me 
very  indignant  and  have  affected  me  very  painfully  by 
reason  of  their  inaccuracy.  How  the  learned  gentleman 
would  have  us  believe  as  an  actual  fact  that  our  insurance 
laws  are  extremely  detective  in  that  they  are  imable  to 
guard  against  or  prevent  the  fraudulent  acquisition  of 
annuities  is  a  downright  mystery  to  me.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  gentlemen  present  to  demonstrate  to  me  where 
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and  how  the  fact  is  made  patent  that,  not  reckoning  indi- 
vidual cases  that  may  possibly  occur,  there  is  a  system  of 
fraud  in  connection  with  annuities  that  would  justify  such 
an  assertion.  Doctor  Wachler  has  plumed  himself  on 
being  a  man  engagetl  in  the  practical  business  of  life. 
That  may  be,  but  he  surely  can  not  pretend  that  this  is 
included  in  his  field.  If  Doctor  Wachler  would  take  the 
time  to  inquire  closely  what  it  is  that  is  actually  going 
on  in  the  domain  of  insurance  legislation,  if  he  were  to 
follow  the  various  processes,  and  if  he  were  to  try  to  un- 
derstand all  the  decisions  of  the  imperial  bureau  of  insur- 
ance and  of  the  courts,  the  medical  opinions,  and,  in 
short,  everything  that  is  brought  to  light  by  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  investigate  such  claims  to  annuities,  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  assert  that  the 
fraudulent  getting  of  annuities  takes  place  on  a  scale  that 
justifies  complaints  in  regard  to  the  intolerable  burdens 
imposed  upon  industry.  This  charge — I  trust  you  will 
not  take  it  ill,  my  esteemed  Herr  Wachler,  if  I  speak 
thus — is  based  on  nothing,  for  there  is  nothing  in  the 
actual  facts  to  prove  it.  Of  course,  isolated  cases  of  this 
kind  may  have  occurred.  But  whosoever  is  familiar 
with  the  precautions  used  by  the  heads  of  establishments 
and  their  confidential  physicians,  as  well  as  the  decisions  of 
the  courts  and  those  of  the  imperial  bureau  of  insurance, 
and  whosoever  knows  with  what  painstaking  care  each  indi- 
vidual case  is  investigated  in  the  interest  of  the  union 
with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  reducing  the  claim  by 
lo  or  20  per  cent,  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
broad  assertion  of  Doctor  Wachler  is  not  substantiated 
by  the  facts  in  the  case. 
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The  longer  our  discussions  last,  gentlemen,  the  more  it 
becomes  apparent  that  in  the  domain  of  credit  also  we 
have  to  deal  with  a  conflict  between  the  agrarians  and 
the  industrial  trades.  Oiu-  gentlemen  of  the  farm  regard 
with  invidious  eyes  the  credit  accorded  by  the  Reichs- 
bank  to  industry  and  demand  of  the  Reiclisbank  cheap 
credit  for  agricultural  production. 

We  have  a  great  interest  in  this  question,  gentlemen, 
from  the  Social  Democratic  standpoint,  because  the  wages, 
the  Uving  conditions,  and  the  employment  of  the  laboring 
class  are  greatly  affected  by  it.  With  reference  to  this 
standpoint,  you  will  not  be  at  all  surprised  when  I  tell 
you  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  convinced  that  it  is 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  laboring  class  and  in  behalf 
of  sufficient  employment  and  adequate  wages  that  our 
industry  should  be  promoted  by  every  legitimate  means. 
We  are  obliged,  of  course,  to  fight  vigorously  against  the 
repression  of  industry  for  the  sake  of  the  interests  of  the 
agrarians,  and  as  long  as  agriculture  is  unable  to  provide 
adequately  and  cheaply  for  the  sustenance  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  population  it  is  in  our  interest  in  every  way  to  insist 
that  our  industrial  development  shall  not  be  forcibly 
repressed.  The  remark  which  was  repeatedly  made  yester- 
day to  the  effect  that  the  domestic  market  is  the  best  mar- 
ket admits  of  being  diversely  considered  with  reference  to 
the  exjslii^  situation  and  altered  conditions.  If  the 
domestic  market  can  be  made  to  afford  adequate  eniploy- 
ment  to  the  population,  well  and  good ;  let  it  be  so.  But 
we  can  not  afford  by  any  means  to  dispense  with  the  for- 
eign market  if  we  are  to  provide  the  means  of  meeting 
the  necessity  of  importing  foodstuffs  and  raw  products. 
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But  I  find  that  this  argumentation  in  regard  to  general 
principles,  of  which  we  have  had  more  or  less  yesterday 
and  to-day  and  which  we  can  hardly  regard  as  justified 
if  we  mean  to  stick  closely  to  the  question  submitted  to 
us,  is  going  to  lead  us  off  from  the  actual  subject  of  this 
discussion.  ["Very  true."]  I  think  the  gentlemen  will 
be  thankful  to  me  if  I  abstain  from  entering  farther  into 
the  details  of  the  statements  that  I  have  been  combating. 
I  have  merely  considered  it  to  be  my  duty  to  express  my 
opinion  in  opposition  to  the  queer  statements  of  Count 
Kanitz  and  Doctor  Wachler.  I  trust  that  I  have  suc- 
ceeded, as  far  as  it  is  possible  in  such  a  brief  rebuttal,  in 
demonstrating  the  incorrectness  of  thdr  remarks. 

Doctor  Wagner  has  given  us  a  most  interesting  presen- 
tation of  the  causes  to  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  evils  and 
abuses  in  our  credit  system  are  to  be  ascribed.  I  can  not, 
of  course,  in  accordance  with  my  views  regardii^  our  task, 
enter  into  a  general  discussion  of  all  the  questions  and 
points  that  Doctor  Wagner  has  dwelt  upon.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  imposable  in  a  brief  reply  to  deal  with  his  expo- 
sition in  the  thorough  and  adequate  manner  in  which  it 
deserves  to  be  treated.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  that 
I  should  like  to  say.  The  appreciation  and  sympathy 
which  Doctor  Wagner  has  accorded  to  social  legislation 
lose  much  of  their  force  through  his  attributing  the  abuses 
of  which  he  complains  in  part  to  certain  conditions  which 
I  can  not  regard  as  mischievous  and  pernicious.  Whether 
the  abuses  in  our  credit  system  are  ascribable  to  the  rapid 
increase  in  our  population  is  more  than  doubtfid  to  me. 
I  beUeve  that  such  a  charge  ought  no  longer  to  be  enter- 
tained by  the  advocates  of  social-betterment  legislation. 
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I  thot^ht  this  was  a  question  that  had  been  settled  by 
this  time.  But  if  it  is  to  be  discussed  at  all  the  solution 
can  not  be  in  the  direction  of  a  purpose  to  check  the 
growth  of  our  people.  What  is  demanded,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  such  a  development  as  will  make  it  posable  in 
the  face  of  an  ever-increasing  popidation  to  provide  sus- 
tenance' and  employment  for  all,  so  as  to  guard  the  entire 
nation  against  want  and  privation  and  to  enable  it  to 
perform  the  tasks  imposed  upon  it  by  the  needs  of  an 
advancing  civilization. 

I  can  not  help  adverting  in  this  connection  to  a  cer- 
tain expression  that  Doctor  Riesser  has  adopted.  Doctor 
Riesser  in  the  coiu-se  of  his  excellent  observations  has 
been  trying  to  get  the  concept  "national  wealth"  to  do 
service  for  him.  I  hope  you  will  not  take  it  ill  of  me, 
gentlemen,  if  I  tell  you  that  anyone  who  tries  to  work 
on  his  audience  with  the  term  "national  wealth"  appears 
to  me  like  a  juggler  playing  with  his  balls.  Of  course, 
no  one  denies  that  the  national  wealth  has  been  increas- 
ing. But  the  question  is  not  as  to  whether  a  few  million- 
aires have  become  richer,  but  as  to  whether  the  increase 
in  the  national  wealth  means  a  gain  to  the  people  as  a 
whole. 

A  Voice.  This  has  been  proved. 

Mr.  Singer,  I  b^  yoiu-  pardon;  this  has  not  been 
proved.  Neither  can  it  be  proved  that  the  masses  are 
participating  in  the  increased  national  wealth  and  the 
increased  capital  and  real  estate  values. 

A  Voice.  How  about  savii^  and  the  ability  to  pay  taxes  ? 

Mr.  Singer.  Gentlemen,  savings  are  a  subject  that 
lias  to  be  discussed  from  the  most  diverse  standpoints. 
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The  mere  fact  that  savings  have  increased  ia  amount 
does  not  demonstrate  that  the  great  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation has  grown  richer.  This  is  a  very  erroneous  assump- 
tion, which  has  indeed  something  seductive  in  it,  but 
which  does  not  tally  with  the  facts.  We  ought  to 
ascertain  first  whence  the  savings  come  and  we  should 
find  out  whether  an  excessive  desire  to  save  may  not 
manifest  itself  at  the  cost  of  health,  nourishment,  etc. 

A  Voice.  How  about  strike  funds  ? 

Mr.  Singer.  Strike  funds  surely  do  not  indicate  that 
the  national  wealth  has  increased.  They  are  nothing 
else  than  a  necessary  means  in  the  conflict  between  the 
classes,  a  means  in  favor  of  which  the  laboring  men  deny 
themselves  luxmies  that  are  extremely  desirable  and 
necessary  in  connection  with  their  daily  life  and  their 
domestic  economy.  Capitalist  employers  are  very  fond 
of  saying:  "The  workingmen  have  no  right  to  complain, 
for  they  contribute  to  their  treasuries  an^  to  other 
organizations  large  sums  to  be  devoted  to  the  struggle  for 
the  satisfaction  of  their  class  demands,  expenses  which 
are  a  great  burden  to  their  household  budget." 

All  I  can  say,  gentlemen,  as  against  these  views  is 
that  the  laboring  men  in  making  these  sacrifices  display  a 
high  order  of  idealism  and  that  the  sacrifices  are  made 
in  behalf  of  a  struggle  that  is  of  immense  benefit  to  civiliza- 
tion. But  the  only  thing  I  am  intent  upon  showing  is 
that  the  mere  circumstance  that  wealth  is  beii^  con- 
centrated and  is  increasing  in  the  hands  of  an  insignifi- 
cant minority  is  no  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  increase 
in  the  possessions  of  the  rich  means  the  elevation  of  the 
material  condition  of  all  classes. 
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A  Voice.  How  about  the  rise  from  one  class  of  tax- 
payers to  another? 

Mr.  Singer.  All  right,  I  am  willing  to  talk.  In  the 
advance  from  900  to  1 ,200  marks  we  are  already  at  the 
point  where  we  can  dismiss  the  laboring  classes.  [Con- 
tradiction.] If  you  are  going  to  take  the  so-called  "  qtiali- 
fied"  workii^men,  it  is  possible  that  an  advance  from 
1,500  to  1,800  marks  may  have  taken  place. 

A  Voice.  Up  to  2,000  marks. 

Mr.  Singer.  Very  well,  let  it  be  up  to  2,000  marks. 
But  then  it  is  only  a  very  few  workingmen  as  compared 
with  the  whole  numt>er.  The  Prussian  statistics  of  taxa- 
tion speak  volumes  about  this,  with  their  figtues  showing 
the  number  of  those  who  are  entered  as  having  incomes 
between  900  and  i  ,500  marks  and  the  number  of  those, 
exempt  from  taxation,  whose  income  is  less  than  900 
marks.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  therefore,  that  the  ad- 
vance from  a  lower  to  a  higher  tax  class  has  nothing  to 
do  with  national  wealth  as  far  as  the  accumulation  of 
fortimes  is  concerned.  At  best,  you  may  say  with  some 
plausibility  that  the  workingmen  who  belong  to  a  higher 
tax  class  are  able  to  procure  some  additional  luxtuies  for 
their  homes.  I  am  willing  to  admit  this.  But  to  adduce 
this  factor  in  favor  of  the  assertion  that  when  a  working- 
man  who  previously  paid  taxes  on  900  marks  now  pays 
on  1,200  or  1,500,  or,  say,  even  2,000  marks,  he  has  risen 
to  a  higher  level  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  his  prop- 
erty, is  laying  down  a  factitious  proposition,  which  is  di- 
rected toward  a  specific  object  and  which  is  effective  with 
certain  people,  but  which  collapses  when  examined  in 
relation  to  actual  conditions. 
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I  can  only  repeat,  gentlemen,  in  connection  with  what 
I  said  yesterday,  that  under  existing  conditions  the  l^is- 
lative  regulation  of  the  deposit  business,  if  not  altogether 
impracticable,  will  in  any  case  be  very  difficult  and 
inoperative.  My  position — and  I  agree  in  this  matter 
with  Doctor  Wagner  and  his  followers — may  be  stated 
thus:  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  the  principle  of  unre- 
strained and  absolutely  free  competition;  I  beheve  the 
State  should  intervene  with  its  regulatory  provisions  in 
the  interest  of  the  whole  people.  Free  competition,  the 
absolutely  untrammeled  activity  of  the  individual,  is 
bound  to  lead  ultimately  to  anarchy  in  production. 
That  unrestrained  production — production  that  can  not 
be  kept  under  control — may  conduce  to  economic  crises, 
is  undoubtedly  a  fact.  I  do  not  purpose  to  discuss  the 
question  of  crises.  I  only  wish  to  say  th^t  while  I  fully 
recognize  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  State,  in  the  interest 
of  the  people  as  a  whole,  to  make  regulations  affecting 
general  social  conditions,  such  as  are  calculated,  among 
other  things,  to  remedy  evils  in  the  field  of  unrestrained 
production,  nevertheless  I  am  unable  to  see — coming  to 
the  immediate  subject  of  our  discussion — that  anything 
will  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  eUminating  the  pre- 
vailing abuses  through  a  supervisory  bureau  and  laws 
relative  to  deposits.  Doctor  Wagner  expressed  it  as  his 
opinion  that  it  would  be  possible  by  means  of  restrictive 
regulations  and  by  the  enforced  reduction  of  the  mte  of 
interest  on  deposits  to  diminish  the  flow  of  money  to  the 
banks  in  the  way  of  deposits,  which  might  have  the 
indirect  effect  of  curtailing  production.  I  can  not  say 
whether  such  an  effect  would  be  produced,  but  what  I  do 
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believe  is  that  a  means  is  suggested  here  that  is  bound  to 
work  mischief.  It  is  a  fact  which  we  must  not  overlook 
that  the  slight  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  that 
Doctor  Wagner  recommends — a  small  difference,  indeed — 
can  in  reality  not  produce  any  great  effect.  But  there 
would  in  my  eyes  be  a  much  greater  danger  to  industry, 
which  can  not  get  along  without  the  banking  system 
and  its  credits,  in  the  interposition  of  obstacles  to  the 
free  activity  of  the  banks.  I  have  repeatedly  expressed 
my  opinion  that  the  expansion  of  our  banking  and  credit 
system  has  largely  the  effect  of  intensifying  certain  evils 
in  our  industries,  especially  the  extension  of  plants 
beyond  the  point  where  they  can  be  made  profitable. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  banlts  have  been  absolutely 
forcing  credit  upon  om'  manufacturing  industry  and 
inducing  it  to  engage  in  undertakings  beyond  the  resources 
of  those  who  have  invested  their  capital  in  them.  All 
this  may  be  granted,  but  this  state  of  things  must  after 
all  be  ascribed  to  the  desire  to  make  money,  which  has 
been  equally  strong  with  both  parties.  Industry  is 
interested  in  extending  its  plants  and  getting  profit  out 
of  them.  The  banks,  which  are  here  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  money  to  circulate,  want  to  make  a  profit  out  of 
this  business,  and  it  will  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
remedy  the  evils,  to  enact  legislative  measures  directed 
against  the  mischievous  exploitation  of  the  situation,  and 
above  all  to  make  such  legislation  effective. 

If  in  the  course  of  the  special  discussion  some  means 
should  be  discovered  calculated  to  remedy  the  obvious 
abuses,  I  should  not  be  inclined  to  protest.  But  here  it 
becomes  necessary  (in  this  respect  I  differ  from  some  of 
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the  gentlemen,  who  are  in  favor  of  making  laws  at  once  h 
tout  prix  against  any  kind  of  abuse)  to  bring  the  following 
question  to  the  fore:  Is  it  worth  while  making  a  law,  and 
what  is  more  important,  is  it  practicable  to  make  and 
enforce  laws  which  will  remedy  these  evils  effectually  and 
permanently  ? 

There  is  still  another  point  to  which  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  which  as  a  result  of  yesterday's  discussion 
appears  to  me  to  deserve  special  consideration.  There  is 
undoubtedly  danger,  if  we  are  to  have  legislative  regula- 
tion and  the  agencies  have  been  created  that  are  to  be 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  banks,  etc.,  of  the  assmnp- 
tion  on  the  part  of  these  public  authorities  of  a  sort  of 
responsibility  which,  in  case  they  should  be  imable  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  abuses,  may  eventually  become 
very  irksome  and  injurious.  This  consideration  should 
hkewise  have  the  effect,  if  we  are  not  able  clearly  to  fore- 
shadow the  consequences  that  might  ensue  from  the  gov- 
ernmental supervision  of  the  banking  system,  of  inducing 
us  to  keep  our  hands  off  and  to  desist  from  any  attempt 
in  the  direction  of  legislative  regulation. 

I  beg  to  be  excused  if  I  have  again  taken  up  the  time  of 
the  members  of  the  commission,  I  considered  it  my  duty, 
however,  to  refute  the  assertions  of  Count  Kanitz  and 
Doctor  Wachler,  which  appeared  to  mc  to  be  altogether 
unjustified  and  not  based  on  the  actual  facts  of  the 
situation. 

Doctor  Wagner,  I  must  begin,  gentlemen,  with  a  per- 
sonal remark  and  exculpation,  I  am  obUged  by  my 
vocation  to  be  absent  in  the  afternoon,  and  my  professional 
duties  will  interfere  with  my  attendance  to-day  and  also 
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to-morrow.  I  have  consequently  not  always  been  in  a 
position  to  be  thoroughly  posted  as  to  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  debates,  and  for  this  reason  I  have  perhaps 
ocxasionally  made  it  appear  that  I  am  ready  to  attack, 
but  when  the  rebuttal  is  made  refrain  from  answering. 
But  anyone  who  knows  me  at  all  is  aware  that  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  answer  too  much  than  too  little,  at  too  great 
length,  and  perhaps  a  little  too  hotly. 

Just  two  remarks.  Excellent  and  most  interesting 
addresses  have  been  delivered  here  recejitly  and  again 
to-day,  which  were  elaborated  in  writing  into  regular 
briefs.  I  am  unable  to  proceed  in  that  fashion  owing  to 
purely  physical  causes.  I  see  that  my  eye,  my  physical 
eye,  does  not  permit  me  to  read  what  I  have  jotted  down 
with  my  pencil.  I  am  obUged  to  impress  everything  upon 
my  memory,  and  one's  memory  forsakes  one  occasionally 
and  then  one  is  apt,  of  course,  to  make  mistakes.  This 
is  a  weakness  which  I  can  not  overcome.  Unfortunately 
my  eyesight  is  no  longer  good  for  much, 

I  should  hke  to  begin  with  the  discussion  of  the  main 
question.  My  standpoint  is  this:  I  perceive  on  the 
whole  a  too  rapid  development  of  our  economic  life. 
I  do  not  propose  to  say  anything  about  the  tendency 
of  our  economic  life  viewed  with  reference  to  the  position 
of  this  country  as  an  industrial  state,  a  tendency  the 
manifestation  of  which  on  an  ample  scale  I  consider  not 
only  desirable  but  quite  necessary.  But  I  am  unable 
to  convince  myself  that  we  are  doing  right  in  proceeding 
so  rapidly,  inasmuch  as  a  too  rapid  advance  is  sure  to 
lead  to  great  fluctuations,  which  result  in  crises.  And 
indeed  it  is  a  true  saying  that  we  can  not  do  much  in 
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the  way  of  fighting  a  crisis  as  such  and  that  it  has  to 
be  fought  in  its  origins.  This  has  been  the  case  every 
time;  so,  too,  in  the  year  1907. 

Starting  from  these  premises  I  am  compelled  to  ask 
myself:  Ought  we  not  to  avail  ourselves  of  restraining 
influences?  This  is  in  the  nature  of  a  question  that 
may  be  reasonably  propounded.  I  believe,  moreover, 
that  it  may  be  shown  that  bank  credits  have  been  dis- 
pensed too  arbitrarily  and  too  lavishly  and  tliat  in  this 
way  the  excessii^e  development  has  been  brought  about 
or  at  least  promoted.  Take  the  boundless  speculation  in 
real  estate,  which  I  regard  as  one  of  the  worst  cankers 
of  our  economic  life.  Is  it  not  fair  to  assert  that  in  the 
surroundings  of  Berlin  and  other  large  cities  the  credit 
afforded  by  the  great  banks  ha,s  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  this  directly  and  indirectly  and  that  some  of  the 
great  banks  are  even  directly  interested  in  the  land  com- 
panies ?  When  we  find  that  the  reconstitution  of  a  great 
rifle  range,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  one  that  was 
given  up,  is  the  signal  for  a  land  speculation  and  that  the 
German  Empire  has  to  pay  a  greatly  enhanced  price,  are 
not  the  banks  indirectly  responsible?  And  in  the  case 
of  the  Berlin-Stettin  Ship  Canal  we  find  precisely  the 
same  thing.  These  are  facts  which  in  my  opinion  behe 
a  healthy  development  of  bank  credit.  We  must,  of 
course,  have  these  credits  and  Herr  Singer  misun- 
derstood me  if  he  imagined  that  I  meant  to  say  that 
they  should  be  altogether  withheld  from  industry.  My 
view  is  reenforced  by  the  consideration  of  another  aspect 
of  the  matter,  namely,  the  question  which  I  should  like 
to  discuss  once  more  to-day  as  to  whether  we  ought 
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1  not  to  have  larger  gold  reserves.  There  are  various 
ways  in  which  we  may  set  about  to  secure  such  an  increase. 
The  most  effective  way  would  in  reality  be  if  we  were 
first  of  all  to  try  to  strengthen  the  reserves  of  the  great 
banks.  I  believe  the  same  necessity  exists  in  all  other 
countries,  and  in  England,  indeed,  they  realize  it.  The 
world  has  gone  too  far  in  the  pursuit  of  its  aim  to  eman- 
cipate itself  more  and  more  from  the  use  of  cash  and  to 
make  credit  the  main  agency  in  its  monetary  intercourse. 
What  is  the  result  ?  As  regards  England,  this  is  the  way 
I  have  pictured  to  myself  the  situation  in  that  country. 
To  my  imagination  the  whole  English  credit  system 
seems  to  represent  a  truncated  pyramid  or  a  truncated 
cone  standii^  on  its  small  end  and  undergoing  a  process 
of  evolution  in  which  the  small  end  is  getting  constantly 
narrower  while  the  periphery  of  the  pyramid  or  cone 
is  constantly  widening.  What  is  bound  to  ensue  ?  That 
this  giant  structure  b^ins  to  oscillate.  These  are  the 
economic  fluctuations,  the  periods  of  extraordinary 
monetary  stringency  that  we  have  been  witnessing. 
And  then  there  are  times  of  political  uneasiness  with 
reference  to  which  likewise  the  banking  system  has  to  be 
organized.  The  whole  German  people  has  not  had  a 
war  within  its  territories  these  last  hundred  years,  not 
reckoning  the  war  of  1866.  This  has  been  a  great  bless- 
iag.  We  have  got  to  reckon  upon  the  fact,  however, 
that  we  may  again  become  involved'  in  hostilities.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  to  make  timely  and  adequate  pro- 
vision against  the  darker  of  the  collapse  of  our  banking 
system  by  reason  of  its  not  being  organized  with  reference 
to  such  exigencies  and  of  its  not  having  an  adequate 
reserve  of  cash. 
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I  know  you  will  say:  "  We  can  not  settle  everything  in 
cash."  Of  course  not;  but  we  can  have  lai^er  cash  re- 
serves. We  have  already  observed  that  at  times  when 
they  experience  any  Idnd  of  dangerous  fluctuations  the 
big  banks,  as  well  as  those  of  intermediate  grade,  have 
recourse  as  a  last  resort  to  the  Reichsbank.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this?  Next  to  the  Bank  of  England  the 
Reichsbank  has  the  smallest  stock  of  cash.  The  Bank  of 
France  has  about  five  times  as  much.  Even  the  Austrian 
bank  is  materially  much  better  off,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a 
large  stock  of  cash.  It  is  on  these  banks  that  the  great 
demands  are  made  at  times  of  financial  stringency.  What 
else  can  the  banks  do  than  pay  with  bank  notes?  The 
great  public  has  to  take  the  bank  notes,  and  in  a  larger 
measure  than  ever  on  accoimt  of  the  larger  volume  of  small 
notes.  Our  credit  banks  might  therefore  be  called  upon 
likewise  to  secure  themselves  against  such  times  and  to 
keep  larger  cash  reserves.  A  consideration  of  this  matter 
led  me  to  the  suggestion  of  the  pubUcation  of  statements 
according  to  a  prescribed  scheme.  The  plan  of  a  bureau  of 
supervision  is  also  worth  considering.  My  idea  of  such  a  su- 
pervisory bureau  has  been  that  of  an  institution,  as  I  have 
on  occasion  defined  it,  whose  function  it  shall  be  to  verify 
through  its  inspection  the  correctness  of  the  pubhshed 
facts,  to  call  attention  to  peculiar  and  perhaps  objection- 
able features  in  the  investments  and  transactions,  and  to 
draw  its  own  conclusions  regarding  such  matters  without, 
however,  proceeding  to  the  length  of  exercising  any  actual 
restraint.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  well  to  consider  whether 
it  might  not  be  practicable  to  combine  with  such  an 
institution  a  judicial  body  to  which  the  individual 
banks,  in  case  any  real  hardship  was  inflicted,  might 
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appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  supervisory  bureau.  In 
any  case,  what  I  have  in  mind  is  a  board  having  super- 
visOTy  functions,  but  not  invested  with  the  power  of 
actual  interference.  The  existence  of  such  an  institution 
is  altogether  justified  by  our  experience  and  that  of  other 
countries.  My  main  proposition,  however,  is  that  we 
shall,  through  some  kind  of  mandatory  provisions  of  the 
banking  law,  institute  some  kind  of  regulation  similar  to 
what  obtains  in  the  case  of  the  banks  of  issue,  designed  to 
allow  the  great  banks  and  other  credit  institutions 
to  manage  their  business  in  the  main  as  they  choq^,  but 
obliging  them  nevertheless  to  conform  to  certain  provi- 
sions in  regard  to  a  cover  for  their  liabilities.  I  do  not 
propose  to  make  a  distinction  between  deposit  banks  and 
banks  doing  a  general  business,  as  this  can  not  be  accom- 
plished in  the  near  future.  But  would  it  not  be  practicable 
to  oblige  the  great  banks  to  keep  a  minimum  supply  of  cash 
against  such  of  their  liabilities  as  they  may  be  called  upon 
to  meet  within  a  short  time,  or,  say,  within  a  week  or  fort- 
night, and  in  like  manner  to  keep  on  hand  a  stock  of  bills 
acceptable  at  the  Reichsbank  as  a  reserve  against  other 
obligations?    This  is  the  principal  thing  that  I  have  to 


But  I  suppose  you  will  say,  "What  per  cent  do  you 
mean?  There  can  be  no  fixed  rule  for  this;  we  should 
in  each  case  have  to  prescribe  an  arbitrary  ratio."  Of 
com^,  but  is  not  the  ziH  P^  <^^^^  hi  the  case  of  the 
Reichsbank,  as  a  minimum  reserve  against  its  notes 
likewise  an  arbitrary  figure?  We  might  in  like  mamier 
have  to  consider  whether  we  should  fix,  for  example,  lO 
per  cent  as  a  mitiitnntn  cover  in  the  way  of  cash  ra:  of  a 
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credit  balance  in  the  Reichsbank  against  the  deports,  or 
other  outside  moneys,  withdrawable  on  demand  or  within 
a  short  time.  This  would  compel  the  banks  to  be  more 
careful,  and  oblige  them  indirectly  to  be  more  con- 
servative in  the  granting  of  credit.  All  this  would  not 
mean  an  obstacle  thrown  in  the  path  of  industry,  as  Herr 
Singer  expressed  my  view  of  it  to  be.  It  would  only 
mean  that  the  banks  would  have  to  make  it  dear  to  indus- 
try that  it  must  reckon  with  the  fact  that,  the  banks  are 
obliged  above  everything  else  to  proceed  with  due  regard 
to  safety,  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  Reichsbank,  which 
is  bound  to  keep  a  one-third  reserve  agmnst  its  notes  in 
cash  and  beyond  a  certain  amount  has  to  pay  a  tax  on 
excess  circulation.  This  would  have  the  effect  of  com- 
pelling the  other  banks  to  take  greater  precautions.  This 
suggestion  is  intended  to  apply  merely  to  a  minimum 
cash  reserve.  Thus,  no  room  would  be  left  for  other 
objections. 

If  now  I  am  asked  how  this  is  to  be  carried  out,  I  reply 
with  the  question.  How  do  the  banks  of  issue  manage? 
The  Reichsbank  itself  is  obliged  to  have  a  one-third  re- 
serve. It  may  find  this  irksome,  but  it  is  a  good  thing, 
for  in  this  way  the  bank  is  compelled  to  secure  itself. 
The  credit  banks  ought  to  be  compelled  to  do  likewise. 

So  much  for  the  main  question.  I  believe  that  my 
statements  will  have  weakened  the  force  of  some  of  the 
objections  that  we  have  heard. 

As  regards  the  general  points,  gentlemen,  I  frankly 
admit  that  I  recognize  the  objection  that  they  were  out- 
side of  the  scope  of  our  discussion,  and  yet  they  do  come 
within  its  scope.     No  one  will  deny  that  the  present 
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development  of  our  banking  and  credit  system  has  a 
powerful  influence  upon  our  whole  economic  existence. 
These  are  far-reaching  questions,  more  important  than 
those  relating  to  the  technical  phases  of  banking.  I 
regret  that  Doctor  Riesser  is  not  present.  His  profes- 
sorial duties,  as  is  the  case  with  me,  must  compel  him  to 
absent  himself  part  of  the  time.  I  will  not  deny  that  the 
view  I  take  of  these  things  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  in  the  course  of  our  economic  development,  under 
the  influences  of  extreme  industrial  liberty,  we  have  been 
drifting  in  reality  into  a  more  and  more  pronounced 
plutocratic  tendency.  The  interpretation  of  the  facts  of 
taxation  which  Doctor  Riesser  gave  a  little  while  ago  I 
regard  as  one-sided  and  erroneous,  I  concur  rather  in 
the  view  presented  by  Herr  Singer,  although  I  am  once 
more  exposing  myself  to  the  charge  of  speaking  again 
hke  a  Social  Democrat.  No,  I  am  not  a  Social  Democrat, 
but  I  must  have  the  courage  to  recognize  objective  truths 
even  when  they  are  advanced  by  the  opposing  side.  I 
believe  I  have  at  all  times  shown  that  I  am  not  at  all  the 
Socialist  that  people  have  tried  to  paint  me.  All  this, 
however,  can  not  prevent  me  from  recognizing  as  true 
what  I  regard  as  correct  even  in  the  views  of  Socialists 
and  Social  Democrats.  So,  too,  in  regard  to  matters  of- 
taxation.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
those  in  Prussia  who  are  exempt  from  taxation  has 
diminished  considerably.  Previous  to  the  reform  in 
taxation  initiated  by  Miquel,  the  proportion  was  approxi- 
mately 70  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  persons  and  the 
figure  has  been  reduced  to  50  per  cent  or  even  less,  "  Just 
see,"  we  are  told,  "how  the  condition  not  merely  of  the 
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upper  strata  of  the  population  but  also  that  of  the  lower 
strata  has  improved."  It  is  very  difficult,  however,  to 
draw  inferences  from  such  numerical  data.  We  have 
wisely  introduced  a  much  stricter  system  in  the  levying  of 
taxes.  It  is  due  to  this  circumstance  that  in  the  year 
1893,  the  year  in  which  the  great  reform  inaugurated  by 
Miquel  went  into  effect,  we  realized  that  prodigious 
increase  of  between  30  and  40  millions  of  marks  in  our 
tax  receipts.  It  was  made  manifest  how  wretchedly  the 
assessment  of  the  well-to-do  classes  had  previously  been 
made  in  great  many  cases.  1  need  only  remind  you  in 
this  connection  of  the  Bochum  tax  case,  where  it  was 
shown  that  as  a  rule,  well-to-do  people  had  not  been 
assessed  up  to  one-third  of  their  income.  But  in  the  case 
of  people  of  smaller  means,  likewise,  the  assessment  had 
been  too  Ught,  and  here,  too,  stricter  methods  have  been 
introduced  and  with  perfect  justice.  I  am  aware  that 
the  complaint  has  been  heard  among  Social  Democrats 
that  a  great  many  workingmen  who  were  previously  sup- 
posed to  be  exempt  from  taxation  are  now  compelled  to 
pay  taxes.  What  right  have  the  Social  Democrats  to 
complain  about  this?  They  have  always  been  opposed 
to  indirect  taxes,  consequently  they  ought  to  be  all  the 
■  more  in  favor  of  direct  taxes.  They  ought  to  say  to  them- 
selves that  if  people  of  small  means  come  ■mthin  the  tax 
limits  prescribed  by  the  law  they  must  be  made  to  bear 
part  of  the  burden  of  taxation. 

Moreover,  in  my  opinion — my  words  are  directed  par- 
ticularly against  Doctor  Riesser — there  are  no  better 
statistics  than  those  of  the  Prussian  income  tax.  The 
results  which  they  yield  are  confirmed  by  those  of  Saxony, 
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Hesse,  Baden,  Hamburg,  and  also  of  Bavaria,  where  as 
yet,  it  is  true,  no  statistics  of  income  taxes  are  published, 
but  only  statistics  of  taxes  on  incomes  derived  from 
investments.  If  we  were  to  classify  all  those  eniunerated 
in  the  assessment  rolls  according  to  their  income  taxes, 
taking  those  having  an  income  below,  say,  3, coo  marks 
and  constituting  them  the  lower  classes,  making  those 
between  2,000  and  10,000  marks  constitute  a  middle 
class  (with  various  subdivisions),  and  those  between 
10,000  and  30,000  marks  an  upper  middle  class,  and 
taking  those  having  an  income  exceeding  30,000  marks 
to  be  the  actual  upper  class,  we  shall  find  that  the  num- 
ber of  those  entered  on  the  tax  roUs  has  increased  in  each 
of  these  departments,  aod  that  the  ratio  of  increase, 
taking  it  all  in  all,  has  been  least  in  the  middle  class, 
larger  in  the  lower  classes,  and  largest  in  the  upper  class — 
that  is  to  say,  those  having  incomes  running  from  30,000 
marks  to  100,000  marks  and  beyond.  What  does  this 
prove  ?  That  the  increase  in  the  national  wealth,  which 
no  one  will  deny,  has  extended  also  to  the  laboring 
classes,  but  that  the  upper  classes  have  secured  by  far 
the  greatest  share,  and  in  particular  those  who  are  upper- 
most and  at  the  very  head  of  our  industrial  society.  Is 
this  not  a  plutocratic  development?  In  this  there  is 
plain  evidence  of  a  tendency  in  the  direction  of  the 
dominance  of  a  moneyed  aristocracy. 

I  mentioned  already  in  the  discussion  last  year  that  I 
myself  compiled  the  Prussian  income-tax  statistics  down 
to  the  year  1903.  The  tabulation  for  the  subsequent 
period  has  not  been  elaborated,  but  I  have  begun  the 
necessary  studies  and  would  gladly  prosecute  the  work 
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did  the  state  of  my  eyesight  permit.  The  results  down 
to  1903  are,  however,  very  surprising.  The  number  of 
those  whom,  with  reference  to  German  conditicMis,  we 
can  actually  call  rich,  who  have  incomes  of  more  than 
100,000  marks — for  the  most  part  incomes  derived  from 
property — has  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century  to 
the  present  time  increased  fortyfold  in  Prussia.  That  is 
what  I  call  breeding  of  millionaires.  A  like  increase  is 
apparent  in  the  number  of  those  entered  on  the  census 
rolls  whose  incomes  range  between  30,000  and  100,000 
marks,  and  if  we  take  those  whose  incomes  exceed  100,000 
marks  and  divide  them  up  into  separate  classes  we  shall 
get  still  more  telling  results.  According  to  my  calcula- 
tions, we  may  assume  that  •the  national  income  is  now 
between  two  and  three  times  as  large  as  it  was  at  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  The  laboring  class  has  par- 
ticipated in  this  gain.  They  live  considerably  better. 
The  impoverishment  of  the  laboring  class — this  is  one  of 
the  weakest  points  in  the  Marxian  theories — is  not  taking 
place;  but  tliis  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
working  people  is  merely  a  trifle  by  the  side  of  that  of 
the  uppermost  industrial  strata.  Is  this  not  manifest 
in  a  thousand  ways?  We  professors  are  also  stupidly 
included  among  the  rich  people,  but  we  and  our  wives 
do  not  wear  fur  coats  worth  10,000  to  15,000  marks. 
[Laughter.]  Who  does  buy  them?  [An  exclamation.] 
Not  they;  there  are  not  enough  of  them.  The  colossal 
uicrease  in  extravagance  in  regard  to  all  kinds  of  luxuries 
is  a  plutocratic  development,  which,  of  course,  is  still  more 
prevalent  in  the  United  States.  It  is  bound  up  in  a 
measure  with  the  existence  of  combines  and  trusts. 
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In  this  connection  I  wish  to  say  a  word  with  reference  to 
a  charge  that  has  in  particular  been  brought  against  me — 
my  advocacy  of  government  monopolies.  But  what  are 
cartels,  combines,  and  trusts  if  not  private  monopolies? 
Then  I  say,  indeed:  Rather  government  monopolies 
than  private  monopolies,  and  I  rejoice  that  in  the  last 
few  years  the  same  dictum  has  fallen  from  the  lips  of 
ministers.  If  we  are  to  have  monopolies — and  we  have 
actually  got  them  in  the  shape  of  combines,  trusts,  etc. 
(witness  the  coal  trust  and  the  steel  combine) — then  the 
question  really  presents  itself  as  to  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  to  have  state  or  imperial  monopolies.  With  the 
socialistic  conceptions  and  demands  pure  and  simple  I 
have  nothing  to  do,  because  they  are  too  general.  We 
have  to  take  each  case  by  itself  and  ask  ourselves  what  is 
practicable,  what  is  there  in  favor  of  any  particular  meas- 
ure, and  what  is  there  against  it.  In  many  cases  the 
contras  will  outweigh  the  pros,  but  there  will  be  some  in 
which  the  pros  will  prevail,  and  there  I  shall  be  ready  to 
lend  my  support  by  reason  of  the  great  fiscal  gains  that 
would  result.  Our  direct  and  indirect  taxes  are  still  small 
in  comparison  with  those  of  other  countries,  but  for  some 
time  we  managed  to  get  along  with  them,  as  the  operation 
of  various  public  utiliries  by  the  Government  yielded  a 
large  surplus.  That  is  the  extraordinary  advantage  of  the 
nationalization  of  public  utilities,  that  it  places  other  kinds 
of  resources  at  our  disposal.  This  is  not  a  notion  that  I, 
as  a  theorist,  have  conceived  in  my  study,  but  one  which 
was  conceived  by  a  man  like  Bismarck,  whose  judgment 
none  of  you  is  going  to  impeach,  who  said  to  himself  very 
properly:  "  We  must  have  such  sources  of  income  for  oin* 
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workingraen's  insurance  as  will  increase  by  internal  growth 
jiBt  as  the  income  from  our  railways,  and  as  would  be  the 
case,  for  example,  with  a  government  monopoly  of  to- 
bacco." All  this  amoiuits.  however,  to  saying  that  we 
actually  apply  a  larger  share  of  the  national  income  in 
favor  of  the  lower  classes  than  can  be  applied  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  government  agencies  and  government 
monopolies.  That  is  the  result  of  our  legislative  activi- 
ties. They  talk  to  us  about  the  increase  in  the  salaries  of 
government  officials.  What  does  a  government  official 
amount  to  nowadays,  even  if  he  belongs  to  a  higher  class 
of  officials?  What  mean  little  incomes  these  are  by  the 
side  of  those  that  we  see  in  connection  with  the  great 
banks  and  the  trading  companies.  The  economic  reforms 
and  social -betterment  legislation,  the  need  of  which  is  thus 
indicated,  have  an  equalizing  effect,  and  I  consider  it  a 
blessing  that  they  have  such  an  effect,  regretting  that  we 
are  not  advancing  farther  in  this  direction. 

And  now,  at  the  close,  I  am  coming  to  the  question  of 
our  banking  system,  I  can  not  escape  the  conviction 
that  our  credit  banks  are  in  reality  the  flowering  and  the 
culmination,  both  from  the  technical  and  the  economic 
standpoint,  of  our  rigid  system  of  banks  conducted  with 
private  capital,  but  at  the  same  time  I  must  say,  its  most 
dangerous  culmination,  and  I  must  add  that  this  system 
has  contributed  to  such  an  acute  manifestation  in  this 
country  of  that  plutocratic  tendency  in  the  distribution 
of  income  and  wealth  in  favor  of  a  small,  even  if  increas- 
ing, uppermost  stratum  of  the  population  as  has  not  been 
witnessed  in  modem  times  in  any  other  European  state, 
the  United  States  alone  being  perhaps  in  a  position  to 
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give  points  to  us.  Viewing  the  matter  from  this  stand- 
point, we  are  bound  in  the  interest  of  the  public  as  a 
whole  to  moderate  the  activity  of  these  banks,  especially 
where  there  is  any  doubt  in  regard  to  the  security  of  the 
deposits  and  other  outside  moneys.  I  also  venture,  there* 
fore,  as  a  theorist  to  express  my  opinion  that  such  meas- 
ures as  the  proposed  regulation  of  the  publication  of  the 
bank  statements  in  accordance  with  an  official  scheme 
and  some  provisions  in  regard  to  minimum  cash  reserves 
in  the  case  of  specially  secured  deposits  are  expedient,  and 
that  in  connection  with  all  of  these  measures  a  bureau 
of  supervision  should  be  constituted  essentially  along  the 
lines  suggested,  which  shall  exercise  a  regular  oversight, 
not  to  the  extent  of  actual  interference,  however,  its 
functions  being  merely  censorial. 

I  am  not  sure  that  what  I  have  just  expounded  and 
briefly  formulated  has  carried  conviction  to  the  minds  of 
my  hearers;  but  I  trust  I  have  accomplished  this  much, 
to  have  succeeded  yesterday  in  showing  that  my  views, 
even  where  they  reach  over  into  the  domain  of  social  leg- 
islation, are  so  correlated  as  to  constitute  a  homogeneous 
set  of  ideas,  and  to  be  able  simply  to  say,  "  I  may  be  mis- 
taken." We  theorists,  indeed,  are  not  so  conceited  as  to 
pretend  to  know  all  about  every  little  detail  and  always 
to  be  able  to  get  at  the  truth.  Neither  do  we  agree  in  all 
things.  My  esteemed  colleague.  Lexis,  for  example,  dif- 
fers from  me  in  regard  to  many  things.  Even  if  you  were 
to  get  hold  of  my  special  colleague,  SchmoUer,  you  would 
find,  indeed,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  what  I  stand  for 
that  he  is  not  willing  to  indorse  altogether — he  is  at  all 
times  a  very  conservative  gentleman  and  does  not  care  to 
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go  so  far — but  that  in  the  critical  conception  of  a  liberal 
economic  system  we  manage  to  agree  pretty  often.  He 
believes  that  more  can  be  achieved  through  the  regulation 
of  joint-stock  companies  than  through  nationalization, 
while  I  am  unable  to  accept  that  view.  With  respect  to 
the  banks,  however,  I  admit  that  we  are  very  far  removed 
yet  from  the  time  when  their  nationahzation  might  per- 
haps be  practicable  and  that  vre  have  to  adhere  to  the 
system  of  private  and  joint -stock  banks.  I  was  deeply 
interested  in  this  problem  when  I  was  still  quite  a  young 
man  and  I  have  devoted  a  good  part  of  my  Ufe  work  to  it. 
This  is  not  the  first  time,  gentlemen — you  will  allow  me 
to  conclude  with  this  remark — that  it  has  happened  that 
views  formerly  held  by  me  have  been  adduced  against  me. 
Doctor  Riesser  did  it  to-day  when  he  said  that  my  former 
views  regarding  state  interference  and  guardianship  in 
our  economic  existence,  and,  in  particular,  in  connection 
with  the  banking  system,  were  the  correct  ones.  I  am 
able  to  affirm,  and  I  could  swear  to  it,  that  the  opinions  to 
which  Doctor  Riesser  referred  as  having  once  been  mine 
were  the  opinions  I  formed  when  I  was  still  an  extremely 
young  man.  I  had  been  brought  up  in  the  fifties  under 
■  the  teachings  of  the  Manchester  school  and  there  were 
many  things  tliat  seemed  to  me  to  favor  its  tenets,  and, 
indeed,  in  my  doctor's  thesis  I  introduced  such  a  passage 
as  Doctor  Riesser  has  quoted.  I  was  at  the  time  21  or  22 
years  of  age,  and  I  had  grown  up  in  Gottingen,  not  a  very 
very  great  financial  center,  you  will  admit. 

It  always  strikes  me  as  very  funny,  you  see,  to  have  my 
old  sins  brought  up  against  me.  [Laughter.]  I  may  be 
permitted,  therefore,  to  appeal  from  myself  as  a  young 
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man  to  myself  as  a  person  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  grown  pretty  old  and  who  trusts  that  in  the  course 
of  a  long  life  he  has  learned  a  thing  or  two  that  he  did  not 
know  before.    [Applause  and  laughter.] 

Mr.  Raab  (taking  the  floor  to  make  a  personal  remark). 
I  should  like  to  clear  up  a  misunderstanding  under  which 
Herr  Wachler  has  been  laboring.  According  to  a  state- 
ment made  by  him  to-day,  I  expressed  myself  to  the  effect 
that  I  regard  the  export  industry  as  harmful.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  have  this  misunderstanding  remain.  What  I 
said  was  that  the  export  industry  is  an  unsafe  card,  on 
which  we  ought  not  to  stake  everything.  I  s^d  that 
periods  of  depression  were  much  more  likely  to  arise  and 
that  under  the  stress  of  hard  times  the  managers  of  our 
large  industrial  concerns  woidd  be  prone  to  have  recourse 
to  dangerous  expedients,  as  the  abohtion  of  duties  on  food 
products,  the  transference  of  industries  to  foreign  countries  ' 
etc.  So  long  as  we  are  able  to  have  an  export  industry, 
we  ought  to  exploit  it  as  far  as  we  can,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  place  our  business  on  such  a  basis  that  we  shall  be  pre- 
pared for  a  time  when  such  exploitation  may  no  longer  be 
practicable  perhai)S  on  the  present  scale.  It  behooves  us 
to  keep  our  eyes  on  the  future,  so  that,  if  a  time  should 
come  when  our  export  industry  is  crippled  or  perhaps  alto- 
gether paralyzed,  we  may  be  in  a  position  to  prevent  the 
collapse  of  this  industry  from  wrecking  the  entire  frame- 
work of  our  national  economy. 

Doctor  Wachi^r  (taJdng  the  floor  in  order  to  make  a 
personal  remark).  I  should  first  of  all  like  to  say  a  word 
with  reference  to  what  Herr-  Raab  has  just  stated.  I 
made  note  of  these  words  in  his  address:  "Our  export 
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industry  is  an  evidence  of  the  fact  that  our  industry  is 
being  ruined."    It  is  against  this  that  I  protested. 

I  also  wish  to  say  that  I  regret  to  have  been  misunda- 
stood  by  Herr  Singer.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  annuitants 
have  been  making  too  many  unjustified  claims.  I  ham 
gathered  this  from  the  reports  of  the  imperial  insurance 
department,  which  undertook  an  investigation  about  five 
years  ago  of  the  matter  of  excessive  claims  for  annuities, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  it  was  found  practicable  to 
make  very  considerable  reductions  in  the  payments,  the 
expenditures  of  the  inmehal  insurance  department  in  this 
direction  being  thereby  diminished.  On  the  whole  I  have 
fully  appreciated  the  useftdness  Jind  the  value  of  imperial 
insurance,  and  I  never  said  that  on  account  of  these  indi- 
vidual abuses  the  laws  relative  to  imperial  insurance 
ought  to  be  revised.  What  I  wished  to  lay  stress  upon 
was  the  circumstance  that  by  reason  of  the  evils  attending 
the  enforcement  of  these  extremely  beneficial  laws  our 
industry  would  be  very  glad  to  see  a  slower  advance  in 
other  departments  of  social-betterment  legislation  also. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  have  exhausted  the  list 
of  speakers.  Count  Kanitz  has  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
take  the  floor  again  in  order  to  make  a  brief  statement,  but 
begs  permission  to  reserve  it  for  this  afternoon. 

I  should  myself,  gentlemen,  like  to  say  a  few  words  with 
reference  to  a  remark  of  Doctor  Riesser  apropos  of  our 
publication  regarding  "The  question  of  the  regulation  of 
the  deposit  system."  He  expressed  his  beUef  that  certain 
passages  in  this  publication  manifested  more  or  less  of  an 
inclination  on  the  part  of  the  Reichsbank  in  favor  of  legis- 
lative regulation.     He  was  led  to  this  impression  by  his 
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notioQ  that  the  bank  inquiry  commission  was  called  upon 
to  express  itself  only  with  Respect  to  the  particular  legis- 
lative measures  which  it  deemed  necessary.  I  consider 
this  a  complete  misapprehension  of  the  task  of  the  com- 
mission. The  task  of  the  bank  inquiry  comniission  is  not 
merely  to  submit  propositions  relative  to  definite  legis- 
lative measures,  but  also  to  express  its  opinion  as  to 
whether  legislative  regulation  is  altogether  necessary. 
The  only  criterion  that  can  serve  in  answering  this  ques- 
tion is  our  ability  to  get  along  without  a  recourse  to  it. 
On  this  account  throughout  the  whole  of  this  dissertation 
of  the  P-eichsbank  the  question  as  to  what  kind  of  a  solu- 
tion is  to  be  sought  has  intentionally  and  knowingly  been 
left  open  at  every  place  and  particularly  at  the  very  place 
which  Doctor  Riesser  has  picked  out.  On  page  7  it  is 
expressly  stated: 

It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  the  votes  are  increasing  in  number  and 
weight  that  express  the  necessity  of  some  sort  of  a  solution  of  this  problem, 
whooe  far-reaching  importance  is  recognized  more  and  more, 
and  just  so  is  the  question  of  a  solution  in  the  way  of 
legislation  left  absolutely  open.     On  page  28  we  read: 

Of  course,  all  these  questions  are  of  great  importance  with  respect  to  the 
solution  al  the  problem  and  will  require  further  eluddation  if  recoune 
ihimU  be  had  to  legislative  regulation. 
Then  follows  the  passage: 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  precise 
definition  of  these  concepts  and  of  the  delimitation  of  the  different  kinds  of 
funds  in  question  ought  not  in  itself  to  present  an  insuperable  obstacle  if 
l^jislativeregulationsjAouMbe  deemed  desirable  and  not  opposed  to  general 
loindples. 

I  must  frankly  admit,  gentlemen,  that  when  I  read 
throii^h  this  publication  I  thought  the  reader  would  be 
aitt'e  likely  to  gain  the  impression  that  the  Reichsbank 
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itself  was  averse  to  any  kind  of  legislative  measure,  than 
to  imagine,  as  Doctor  Riesser  said  be  did,  that  one  had 
a  right  to  infer  from  these  passages  that  the  Reicbsbank 
desires  an  organic  legislative  regulation  of  the  entire 
deposit  system.  And  I  wish  to  add  that  since  we  find 
that  these  passages  have  led  to  misinterpretations, 
their  wording  will  be  subjected  to  a  fresh  scrutiny  with 
reference  to  this  view  of  their  content,  and,  if  necessary, 
they  will  be  altered  accordingly.  In  this  way  perhaps 
these  shortcomings  will  be  eliminated. 

Gentlemen,  before  I  proceed  to  the  special  discussion 
which  we  are  to  enter  upon  this  afternoon,  I  beg  to  be 
permitted  to  make  a  few  additional  remarks  on  top  of 
Doctor  Riesser's  expressed  opinion  regarding  the  task 
of  the  inquiry  commission.  At  the  close  of  these  debates, 
I  have  somewhat  of  an  impression  as  though  the  scheme 
according  to  which  the  discussion  has  been  conducted 
does  not  do  full  justice,  at  least  in  its  external  arrange- 
ment, to  the  significance  of  the  questions  imder  discussion 
and  of  the  vote  of  this  commission.  The  basic  points 
which  we  have  submitted  to  you  are  put,  of  course,  with 
reference  to  the  arrangement  of  the  questions  instituted 
by  the  Bundesrat,  which,  under  Section  II,  para- 
graphs I  to  3,  and  also  4,  places  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tive measures  almost  exclusively  in  the  foreground,  while 
it  is  not  until  you  get  quite  to  the  end  that  you  find  a 
modest  request  for  other  remarks  and  suggestions.  The 
pragmatic  subject  of  our  discussion  is,  as  I  have  just 
expressed  it.  and  as  it  has  been  apprehended  on  all  sides, 
the  security  and,  above  all,  the  fluidity  and  the  soundness 
of  our  credit  organization,  which  is  being  erected  mto  a 
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larger  and  larger  structure  with  the  increase  in  the  de- 
posits and  other  outside  moneys. 

The  last  few  days  have  shown,  gentlemen,  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  commission  are  opposed  to 
legislative  measures  with  respect  to  all  the  questions  put 
under  the  main  points  or  else  declare  that  they  call  for 
discussion  with  reference  only  to  individual  points.  And, 
indeed,  many  of  the  votes  cast  here,  as  well  as  the  opinions 
of  the  experts  whom  we  have  heard,  sound  an  anxious 
note  with  respect  to  otu-  credit  organizations,  which  have 
not  been  everywhere  free  from  exaggerations  and  tenden- 
cies which  to-day  give  cause  for  serious  concern.  This 
may  perhaps  justly  be  regarded  as  an  exphcable  concomi- 
tant of  our  extraordinarily  rapid  and  abuost  tempestuous 
economic  development,  as  something  that  may  have  been 
unintentional  or  whose  effects  may  not  have  been  dis- 
cernible. It  is  felt  that  these  tendencies,  if  they  are  not 
checked,  may  become  a  menace  to  our  national  economy 
and  the  fluidity  of  our  resources,  which  is  so  essential  to 
it,  and  may  finally  endanger  the  Reichsbanlc  and  our  mon- 
etary standard.  The  exaggerations  to  which  I  refer,  and 
to  which  I  adverted  in  my  introductory  remarks,  consist 
in  an  overstrain  of  credit,  resulting  from  the  too  ready  and 
indiscriminating  granting  of  credits  here  and  there  in  con- 
nection with  loans  and  bills  of  exchange  for  the  purpose  of 
making  longrterm  investments  or  of  procuring  permanent 
working  capital,  or  of  speculating  in  stocks,  etc.,  easy- 
going methods  in  connection  with  bank  acceptances  and 
drafts,  and  a  certain  recklessness  ir  the  matter  of  the  ready 
convertibility  of  one's  resources  into  cash,  a  recklessness 
which  goes  to  the  length  of  making  no  provision  for  times 
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of  financial  stringency  and  involves  a  reliance  on  the  ulti- 
mate guarantor  of  fluidity — the  Reichsbank.  There  are 
various  things  in  addition  that  tend  to  increase  the  violent 
fluctuations  and  strains  of  the  money  market  and  the  rate 
of  interest  which  are  the  necessary  concomitants  of  our 
great  and  sound  economic  development  and  to  make  the 
fulfillment  of  its  tasks  by  the  Reichsbank  more  difficult. 
These  representations  were  accompanied  with  an  earnest 
admonition  in  behalf  of  moderation.  I  beUeve,  gentle- 
men, that  it  is  not  the  least  weighty  and  effective  part  of 
the  duties  of  this  inquiry  commission  to  call  attention 
to  these  sins  against  the  unwritten  law,  as  one  of  the 
gentlemen  very  appropriately  termed  it,  whenever  they 
are  recognized  as  such,  and  to  utter  warnings  and  suggest 
remedies,  even  in  case,  gentlemen,  you  are  opposed  to 
legislative  interference  altogether,  or  with  respect  to 
the  great  majority  of  the  questions.  Far  more  important 
than  the  question  as  to  how  we  shall  remain  sound  is  the 
assurance  that  we  shall  remain  sound.  And  to  some 
perhaps  the  question  as  to  whether  a  cash  reserve  of  a 
fixed  per  cent  should  be  permanently  maintained  or  as  to 
whether  and  when  such  reserve  may  be  touched  in  critical 
times  will  now  appear  less  important  than  the  necessity 
of  impressing  the  managers  of  our  credit  institutions  with 
the  conviction  that  it  is  their  duty  at  all  times,  even  if 
they  have  to  override  all  considerations  of  profit  and  to 
act  regardless  of  the  needs  involved  in  the  matter  of  com- 
petition, to  look  to  the  fluidity  of  their  resources,  ever  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  necessity  of  increasing  this  fluidity  with 
reference  to  normal  times,  as  well  as  times  of  stress,  and  to 
make  this  their  fundamental  concern  in  the  r 
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of  their  bu^ess.  And  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
aggr^ate  of  acceptances  shall  not  exceed  a  certain  frac- 
tion of  the  bank's  own  capital,  even  under  special  circum- 
stances, such  as  those  to  which  Herr  Schinckel  referred 
yesterday,  will  perhaps  appear  less  important  to  some 
than  that  our  credit  institutions,  realizing  that  their  posi- 
tion as  powerftd  agencies  in  our  pubhc  life  and  as  the  pil- 
lars of  our  credit  organization  carries  its  duties  with  it, 
shall  in  these  matters  also  observe  sound  Hmitations,  that 
their  determination  to  act  in  this  way  shall  become  their 
unwritten  law,  and  that  their  feeling  of  responsibility 
with  regard  to  the  pubhc  and  their  earnest  desire  to  better 
conditions  shall  become  the  common  property  of  all. 
And  the  question,  gentlemen,  as  to  whether  a  law  shall  be 
forthwith  enacted  providing  for  the  pubhcatlon  of  state- 
ments in  accordance  with  a  prescribed  and  detailed 
scheme,  will  perhaps,  on  account  of  similar  considera- 
tions, likewise  appear  less  important  to  some  than  that  the 
course  hitherto  pursued  by  a  large  nimiber  of  banks  shall 
be  adhered  to,  and  earnestly  adhered  to,  and  that  here 
also  our  credit  institutions,  under  the  lead  of  the  great 
banks  and  of  the  Central  Union — which  Doctor  Riesser 
has  termed  a  powerful  auxiliary  force — shall  manifest  a 
firm  determination  to  complement  and  develop  this  scheme 
of  a  balance  sheet  in  so  far  as  this  is  possible  without  the 
sacrifice  of  any  vital  interest  of  the  banks,  and  in  this 
way  to  afford  the  supervisory  ^ency  that  we  already 
possess  in  the  shape  of  pubUc  information  and  technical 
pubhcations  as  complete  an  in^ght  as  is  possible  into  their 
bu^ess  methods  and  policies  and  into  the  disposition  that 
is  made  of  the  working  capital  of  the  nation.  It  is  under- 
stood, of  course,  that  the  banks  shall  at  the  same  time 
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do  their  best  to  strengthen  the  educatory  influence  of  the 
publication  of  these  statements,  an  influence  which  all 
the  members  of  this  commission  consider  especially  im- 
portant with  reference  to  our  credit  institutions. 

This  brings  me  back  to  the  subject  of  our  question 
sheet.  I  shall  request  that  in  the  discussion  of  the  sep- 
arate groups  the  members  of  the  commission  shall  not 
adhere  strictly  to  the  question  as  to  whether  legislative 
regulation  is  necessary  with  respect  to  the  particular 
matter  but  that  they  shall  be  kind  enough  to  say  in  addi- 
tion whether  they  have  any  other  suggestion  to  offer- 
be  it  in  the  way  of  administrative  measures  relative  to 
individual  points  or  of  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of 
the  banks — that  is  to  say,  that  they  shall  discuss  the  whole 
matter  from  the  standpoint  also  which  Herr  Roland- 
Lticke  introduced  into  the  debate  yesterday  in  another 
connection  and  which  he  embodied  in  the  question: 
Is  everything  being  done  now  that  can  be  effected  with- 
out legislation,  and  is  there  not  still  a  great  deal  right 
here  that  is  left  undone?  I  beheve  even  those  of  the 
members — I  am  not  pronouncing  myself  in  favor  of  the 
one  side  or  the  other — who  are  in  favor  of  legislative 
regulation  would  do  well  before  castii^  their  vote  as  to 
whether  it  is  desirable  that  recourse  to  such  legislative 
measiu-es  relative  to  the  whole  matter  or  to  individual 
parts  should  be  had  at  once  or  only  as  a  last  resort,  if, 
alongside  of  such  propositions,  they  were  to  try  to  fonn 
some  opinion  as  to  what  may  possibly  be  attempted  and 
accomplished  in  the  case  of  these  individual  points  with- 
out recourse  to  legislation. 

I  am  going  to  propose  in  regard  to  the  debate  that  is 
to  begin  this  afternoon   that  in  order  to  shorten  the 
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discussion  and  avoid  repetition,  all  of  the  groups  under 
Section  II,  paragraphs  i  and  3 — that  is  to  say,  all  the  legis- 
lative measures  that  are  here  submitted  for  discussion, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  suggestions  outside  of  the 
pale  of  legislative  regulation  that  might  come  up  for  con- 
sideration— shall  be  dealt  with  collectively,  and  I  shall 
beg  the  members  to  take  up  these  individual  points  in 
succession.  I  suggest  that  the  question  of  the  bank 
statements,  as  well  as  the  resolution  of  the  Reichstag,  be 
discussed  separately,  otherwise  the  whole  matter  might 
become  too  complicated.  I  believe  that  in  this  way  we 
shall  save  time  and  be  able  to  come  to  a  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  the  matter.  Are  the  members  agreed? 
[Assent,] 

I  shall  ask  the  gentlemen,  then,  to  be  present  again  at 
half -past  3. 

(Recess.) 

The  Chairman.  It  is  time  for  us,  gentlemen,  to  resume 
our  discussions.  I  will  ask  Count  Kanitz  to  let  us  hear 
now,  as  an  addendum  to  the  general  discussion,  what  he 
has  still  to  say  with  reference  to  the  subject-matter  of 
this  morning's  debate. 

Count  Kanitz.  I  have  taken  the  floor  once  more  in 
order  to  make  a  brief  response  to  the  gentlemen  who  have 
been  kind  enough  to  interest  themselves  in  my  state- 
ments. 

Herr  Singer  spoke  of  a  warfare  between  industry  and 
agriculture.  I  know  nothing  of  such  warfare.  We 
agriculturists  are  greatly  interested  in  the  existence  of 
a  rich  and  flourishing  industry,  possessing  great  pur- 
chasing capacity,  which  is  willing  to  take  our  products 
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at  fair  prices.  We  r^ard  a  flourishing  industry  as  the 
necessary  condition  of  all  well-being,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  industry  realizes  that  an  agriculture  possessii^ 
great  purchasing  capacity  is  absolutely  necessary  to  its 
prosperity.  On  this  account  the  representatives  of 
industry  and  agriculture  have  on  every  occasion,  and 
particularly  in  the  drafting  of  the  existing  tariff,  labored 
hand  in  hand  and  have  acted  as  far  as  possible  with  a 
due  regard  for  their  mutual  interests,  and,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  protection  has  not  in  a  single  instance  been  car- 
ried to  excess.  I  am  convinced  that  there  has  been  no 
such  thing  as  an  excessive  rise  in  the  prices  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life. 

In  my  address  yesterday  I  referred  also  to  social- 
reform  legislation,  and  I  was  led  to  make  my  remarks 
by  the  statements  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  the 
floor  before  me.  He  had  asserted  that  the  creation  of 
capital  in  Germany  was  unfortunately  not  keepii^  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  population.  I  said  that  I  j^reed 
with  the  speaker,  and  I  ventured  to  add  to  the  grounds 
on  which  he  based  his  opinion  the  fact  that  the  burdens 
imposed  by  our  social-reform  legislation  were  appro- 
priating too  lai^e  a  fraction  of  the  national  wealth. 
Thereupon  Doctor  Wagner  retorted  that  the  expendi- 
tm-es  entailed  by  our  sodal-refonn  legislation  were  a 
legitimate  and  necessary  concession  to  the  working 
class.  He  asserted  that  wages  had  not  been  keeping 
pace  in  the  last  few  years  with  the  increase  in  the  wealth 
of  the  people  as  a  whole.  I  regret  exceedingly  that 
Doctor  W^:ner,  who  has  had  so  much  to  do  with  statis- 
tics, does  not  appear  to  be  well  posted  in  regard  to  the 
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statistics  of  wages.  I  have  not  been  able,  of  course,  in 
my  hurty  to  come  equipped  with  all  the  necessary  data, 
but  it  may  interest  Doctor  W^ner  to  know — and  per- 
haps he  will  read  it  later — that,  for  example,  in  our 
coal-mining  industry  in  Upper  Silesia  the  wages  of 
miners  have  risen  in  the  last  twenty  years  by  96.9  per 
cent,  in  the  Rhenish- Westphalian  district  by  73.1  per 
cent,  around  Saarbrucken  (where  the  increase  has  been 
the  least)  by  40.4  per  cent,  and  in  the  Aachen  (Aix-la- 
Chapelle)  district  by  72.5  per  cent.  And  as  regards 
agriculture,  I  should  imagine  that  the  wages  of  laborers 
have  about  doubled  in  the  past  twenty  years.  Only  a 
few  days  ago,  at  my  own  place,  as  I  was  about  to  start 
forestry  work  for  the  coming  winter,  I  had  to  offer  wages 
which  were  almost  precisely  double  the  wages  paid  twenty 
years  ago.  I  should  hardly  beUeve,  therefore,  that  Doctor 
Wagner  is  right  when  he  asserts  that  the  imposition  of 
the  burdens  entailed  by  our  social-reform  legislation  is 
merely  a  legitimate  way  of  leveling  out  differences. 

What  I  have  said  has  mainly  reference  to  the  proposed 
widows'  and  orphans'  insurance.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  opposed  to  this  extension  of 
our  insurance  system,  the  reason  being  that  I  am  con- 
vinced that  neither  industry  nor  agriculture  will  be  able 
to  stand  this  new  and  extremely  heavy  burden.  It  has 
been  officially  calculated  that  the  cost  of  widows'  and 
orphans'  insurance  will  amount  to  between  30  and  40  per 
cent  of  the  contributions  that  have  hitherto  been  paid  for 
insurance — in  reality,  we  shall  have  to  reckon  on  50  per 
cent — and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  branch  of  industry 
will  be  in  a  position  to  bear  the  increased  burden  imposed 
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upon  it.  I  shall  leave  agriculture  altogether  out  of  ac- 
count, but  as  regards  industry,  I  have  managed  in  a  great 
hurry  to  get  hold  of  the  business  statement  of  a  large 
Westphalian  mining  corporation,  the  Good  Hope  Works. 
I  find  in  this  report  that  the  taxes  last  year  amounted  to 
1,500,000  marks,  and  the  expenditures  for  benevolent 
piuT)oses  to  2,400,000  marks,  and  that  together  they  rep- 
resent 80.4  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  earnings  distrib- 
uted in  the  way  of  dividends.  It  is  stated  in  the  report 
that  an  increase  in  these  burdens  is  absolutely  incompati- 
ble with  the  continued  existence  of  the  works.  It  is  cal- 
culated, moreover,  that  the  taxes  and  expenditures  for 
benevolent  purposes  amount  together  to  173.12  marks 
per  head  of  the  laborers  and  officials  employed  at  the  mine. 
Herr  Singer  stated  a  little  while  ago  that  he  could  not 
understand  why  anyone  should  regard  this  burden  as  ex- 
cessive, considering  that  it  amounted  to  only  10  pfennigs 
per  day  for  each  laborer.  Taking  the  year  to  consist  of 
300  working  days,  this  would  be  equivalent  to  30  marks 
per  head.  In  reality,  however,  the  burden  is  a  vastly 
heavier  one.  I  have  with  me  the  "Green  Book  of  Statis- 
tics," with  which  Herr  Singer  is  probably  also  familiar. 
According  to  this  publication,  the  receipts  of  all  the  insur- 
ance institutions  in  the  year  1907 — the  figures  for  1908 
were  not  yet  available — were  as  follows: 

Hub. 

Contributions  of  the  employers 365, 145, 300 

Gmtributionaof  the  insured 3i4>594>7oo 

Contribution  out  of  the  imperial  treasury 49,630,600 

Interest,  etc 85, 87a,  300 

Total 815,  aja,  900 

The  question  is,  What  is  the  total  number  of  working- 
men  who  axe  represented  in  these  figxires?    The  German 
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Empire  contfuns,  in  round  numbers,  60,000,000  inhab- 
itants, of  which  over  30,000,000  are  females,  and  of  the 
remaining  30,000,000  I  shall  assume  that  one-half  are 
workingmen  for  whom  insurance  ccmtributions  are  paid. 
The  burden  per  head  is  consequently  much  more  than 
30  marks.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  many  cases 
the  contributions  of  the  laborers  are  likewise  paid  by  the 
employers,  this  being  especially  true  of  agriculture.  I 
believe,  on  this  account,  that  Herr  Singer's  figures  call 
for  more  or  less  correction.  There  remains,  nevertheless, 
a  much  larger  amount,  many  times  more  than  what 
Herr  Singer  has  stated  to  be  the  contributions  of  the 
employers. 

As  regards  widows'  and  orphans'  insurance,  I  am  de- 
ddedly  in  favor  of  providing  adequately  for  everyone  who 
is  m  need  of  assbtance.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  the 
insurance  against  disability  and  the  widows'  and  orphans' 
insurance,  which  is  to  come  next,  with  their  extremely  ex- 
pensive apparatus,  are  the  right  way  of  doing  this.  The 
enormotis  sums  paid  for  officials,  buildings,  etc.,  absorbs 
altogether  too  large  a  part  of  the  contributions  which  the 
laborers  and  the  employers  have  to  raise.  There  are 
already  over  4,000  officials  employed  in  connection  with 
disability  insurance.  I  have  here  also  in  the  Statistical 
Year  Book  accurate  information  regarding  the  large  nimi- 
ber  of  officials  who  are  eng^ed  in  this  department,  and,  of 
course,  the  widows'  and  orphans'  insurance  would  vastly 
mcrcase  this  number. 

I  am  in  favor,  as  I  said  before,  of  providing  adequately 
for  everyone  in  need  of^assistance.  I  do  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  way  to  accomplish  this  is  by  means  of 
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insurance.  This  department  of  relief  had  better  be  left  to 
the  local  authorities,  to  the  communes.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  would  suffice  entirely.  I  should  like  to  invite 
Herr  Singer  to  visit  me  some  day  in  Bast  Prussia  and  to  see 
for  himself  what  provision  I  have  made  for  the  poor  of  the 
locality  and  for  my  widows  and  orphans,  of  whom  I  have 
a  very  considerable  number.  I  would  show  him  a  poor 
widow  of  the  place  who  weighs  three  hundred.  [Loud 
laughter.]  Every  time  I  ride  through  the  estate  I  enjoy 
the  sight  of  this  stout  creature  sunning  herself  so  cosily  in 
front  of  her  house.  [Laughter.]  So  you  see  in  my  place 
the  poor,  the  widows,  and  the  orphans  can  eat  to  their 
heart's  content,  and  we  do  not  need  to  have  any  insurance 
and  to  pay  expensive  contributions.  In  fact,  I  can  not 
help  tearing — and  it  is  this  train  of  thought  that  led  me  to 
speak  and  which  has  impelled  me  to  resume  my  discourse — 
that  our  industry,  if  it  should  be  weighted  down  with  addi- 
tional burdens  imposed  by  our  social-reform  legislation, 
will  be  rendered  incapable  of  competing  with  that  of  for- 
eign countries. 

I  have  thought  it  to  be  my  duty,  gentlemen,  to  give 
expression  to  this  feeling  of  anxiety  on  my  part,  and  I 
trust  that  you  will  not  brush  aside  this  apprehension  too 
lightly  as  sometliing  that  is  not  justified. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  now  enter  upon  the  special 
discussion,  and,  for  the  benefit  of  those  members  who  were 
no  longer  present  at  the  close  of  oiu-  discussion  this  fore- 
noon, I  shall  repeat  that  I  have  requested  the  gentlemen, 
in  order  that  we  may  keep  our  debates  as  drcumscribed  as 
possible  and  avoid  constant  repetition,  to  deal  collectively 
with  points  II,  I  and  3,  and  when  we  come  to  the  individual 
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measures  not  to  adhere  closely  to  the  interrc^atory  as  to 
what  legislative  measures  might  he  considered  in  the  par- 
ticular connection,  but  to  be  kind  enough,  in  case  they  are 
opposed  to  such  legislative  measures  with  rrfcrence  to 
single  questions  or  to  all  the  questions,  to  express  their 
opinions  as  to  whether  certain  evils  exist,  and  especially  as 
to  whether  it  is  possible  to  eradicate  or  diminish  such  evils 
by  other  means,  be  it  through  administrative  acts  of  the 
public  authorities  in  individual  cases  or  through  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  bank  managements;  that  is  to  say, 
tbrough  voluntary  agencies.  Doctor  StrOU  will  please 
take  the  floor. 

Doctor  STRdLL.  May  I  ask  his  excellency  a  question? 
If  one  has  already  expressed  his  views  adequately  regard- 
ing p<Mnt  I,  which  is  the  case  with  me,  is  he  to  talk  only 
with  reference  to  point  3  ? 

The  Chairman,  I  shall  expect  merely  a  brief  reply  in 
the  case  of  each  separate  number. 

Doctor  StrOll.  If  one  has  already  had  the  floor  in  the 
general  discus^on  and  expressed  himself  in  regard  to  these 
points,  is  he  permitted  now  to  speak-  only  of  the  bank 
statements? 

The  Chairman.  No;  the  publication  of  the  bank  state- 
ments and  the  resolution  of  the  Reichstag  are  to  be  dealt 
with  later  on  separately. 

Doctor  StrOll.  But  not  the  matter  of  pubUcity. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  goes  with  the  bank  state- 
ments. Points  I  and  3  are  the  only  measures  on  the 
question  sheet  which  are  here  introduced  everywhere 
as  l^slative  meastu-es  only.  I  take  the  liberty  of  sug- 
gesting, of  course,  that  in  so  far  as  the  members  have 
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already  expressed  themselves  in  regard  to  individual 
points  they  shall  refer  briefly  to  their  previous  statements. 

Doctor  Str5ll.  Gentlemen,  as  I  have  already  stated  in 
the  course  of  the  general  discussion,  I  am,  on  the  whole,  not 
in  favor  of  legislative  regulation.  Legislative  measures 
might  at  best  possibly  have  to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  two  points  that  are  not  to  come  up  for  discussion 
just  at  present,  namely,  the  matter  of  forced  publicity  and 
that  of  the  protection  of  the  public  against  fraudulent 
exploitation.  If  abuses  and  excesses  have  manifested 
themselves,  I  expect  the  remedy  to  come  not  from  without 
but  from  within,  through  discretion,  self-restraint,  and 
instruction  of  the  kind,  for  example,  that  has  been  ten- 
dered us  to-day  in  such  an  excellent  manner  by  our  presi- 
dent and  which  has  shed  fresh  light  on  the  whole  subject 
before  us.  I  do  not  expect  a  remedy  from  measures 
forcibly  imposed  by  a  third  party.  From  this  standpoint 
I  shall  attempt  briefly  to  elucidate  the  single  points  that 
are  now  submitted  for  discussion. 

In  conformity  with  my  aversion  to  general  legislative 
provisions  laying  down  certain  lines  in  the  conduct  of 
business,  I  am,  naturally,  opposed  to  such  regulations  also 
as  are  intended  to  restrict  the  taking  of  deposits  to  certain 
privileged  institutions  or  to  a  whole  category  of  institu- 
tions of  a  certain  definite  kind.  I  should  consider  it  alto- 
gether unfair,  for  example,  to  prohibit  the  private  bank 
in  general  from  taking  charge  of  funds  that  the  public  is 
willing  to  intrust  to  it,  I  know  of  many  a  private  firm 
which  I  decidedly  prefer  to  any  small  joint-stock  company 
or  to  a  small  Genossenschaft  or  a  small  savings  institu- 
tion.    It  is  not  a  question  of  the  designation  but  of  the 
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thing  itself.  The  type  of  the  concern  that  takes  the 
deposits  has  nothing  to  do  with  it;  it  is  the  individuahty 
alone  that  counts.  And  the  criterion,  too,  that  has  often 
been  run  to  the  ground  in  the  press,  according  to  which 
only  those  should  be  permitted  to  take  deposits  who  make 
a  public  accotmting,  I  do  not  consider  effective,  for  in  this 
matter  I  do  not  believe  that  merely  external  qualifica- 
tions ought  to  count. 

Some  of  the  members  have  expressed  themselves  (this 
matter  having  been  also  brought  up  for  discussion)  in  favor 
of  giving  a  preference  to  deposits  in  case  of  bankruptcy. 
There  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  any  foundation  for  such 
a  proposition,  inasmuch  as,  by  reason  of  the  vagueness  of 
the  concept,  great  juridical  abuses  would  arise  from  the 
difficulty  of  determining  just  what  constitutes  deposits. 
Furthermore,  the  other  creditors  would  consider  them- 
selves injured  by  such  preference.  If  we  had  deposit 
institutions  after  the  model  of  the  English  ones,  where  the 
deposits  constitute  the  main  Uabihties,  the  matter  might 
be  worth  considering.  But  as  we  have  none  such  and  as 
our  deposit  banks  are  of  a  mixed  character,  I  regard  it  as 
impracticable  both  with  respect  to  business  considerations 
and  from  a  legal  standpoint. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  other  proposition  that 
has  been  made — that  relative  to  the  separate  management 
of  the  deposit  funds.  Its  advocates  have  pointed  to  the 
Deutsche  Bank,  but  I  can  not  see  how  the  conditions  ex- 
isting in  the  case  of  such  a  colossal  institution  as  the 
Deutsche  Bank  can  be  adduced  with  reference  to  the 
smaller  banks;  and,  moreover,  we  have  to  deal  here  rather 
with  technical  factors  which  do  not  touch  the  kernel  of 
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the  question.  The  security  provided  for  the  deposits, 
and  not  the  separate  management,  will  continue  to  be  the 
main  thing. 

As  regards  the  obligation  to  maintain  a  large  reserve— 
I  lay  stress  upon  the  term  "large  reserve,"  inasmuch  as 
lo,  15,  and  20  per  cent  of  the  deposits  have  been  sug- 
gested— such  measures,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  have  not 
worked  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Large  reserves  of  cash 
have  not  prevented  the  disgraceful  collapse  of  Germaji 
and  foreign  banks.  I  have  some  figures  here  which  I  beg 
to  be  allowed  to  place  before  the  members.  The  last 
statement  of  the  Kreditanstalt  fiir  Handel  und  Industrie 
in  Dresden  before  its  failure  showed  cash  to  the  amount 
of  21  per  cent  of  the  outside  moneys;  in  the  case  of  the 
Leipziger  Bank  it  amounted  to  13  per  cent;  in  that  of  the 
Solinger  Bank  to  12  per  cent;  and  in  that  of  the  Bonne 
Bank  ftir  Handel  imd  Gewerbe  '  likewise  to  12  per  cent. 
These  are  certainly  large  cash  per  centages,  and  yet  in 
spite  of  them  we  had  the  failiues  and  the  losses. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  the  lack 
of  cash  that  makes  a  bank  insolvent.  As  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  no  bank  has  ever  yet  been  ruined  through  lack 
of  cash.  ["Very  true,"]  It  has  been  always  the  rotten 
assets,  the  worthless  debtors,  and  the  loss  of  credit. 
["Very  true."]  So  long  as  a  bank  has  credit  it  has  as 
much  cash  as  it  needs,  and  if  it  needs  cash  it  can  borrov 
all  it  wants  without  the  least  difficulty.  For  in  all  such 
cases,  if  there  is  a  stock  of  good  bills  on  hand,  the  Reichs- 
bank  affords  in  normal  times  an  excellent  recourse,  and  the 
bills  that  are  rediscountable  at  the  Reichsbank  are,  in  my 
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opinion,  in  a  sense  cash  reserves,  being  in  effect  a  stock 
of  interest-bearing  cash.  If  we  were  to  enact  legislative 
provisions  making  a  large  cash  reserve  compulsory,  I  be- 
lieve they  would  not  accomplish  their  purpose,  but  would 
be  accompanied  by  very  striking  phenomena  in  the  way 
of  the  effects  produced  upon  our  national  economy  and 
the  institu^ons  that  take  deposits. 

The  rate  of  interest  on  deposits  would  be  lowered  and 
the  banks  would  be  forced  to  engage  in  risky  imdertak- 
ings.  The  withdrawal  of  productive  capital  would  be 
something  that  our  national  economy  would  hardly  be 
able  to  endure  permanently.  And  it  does  not  appear  to 
me,  gentlemen,  taking  a  broad  view  of  the  situation,  that 
the  obhgation  to  maintain  a  large  cash  reserve  is  alto- 
gether in  accord  with  the  bold  and  progressive  spirit  of 
our  national  economy.  I  should  consider  such  legisla- 
tion a  breeder  of  anxiety.     ["Very  true."] 

The  suggestion  was  also  made  to  oblige  the  three  kinds 
of  depositories  enumerated  in  the  question  sheet  to  m^n- 
tain  a  large  stock  of  domestic  (imperial  and  state)  obh- 
gations.  I  believe,  gentlemen,  that  this  is  not  necessary 
with  reference  to  fluidity  in  ordinary  times,  or  at  best 
necessary  with  respect  to  one  class  of  institutions  only, 
the  one  to  which  I  have  already  referred  in  the  course 
of  the  general  discussion,  the  savings  institutions.  I 
consider  the  savings  institutions  in  this  respect  extremely 
uufluid.  I  have  been  informed,  to  be  sure,  in  the  course 
of  the  bank  itftiuiry,  that  these  institutions — what  I  am 
saying  applies  more  especially  to  Prusaa  and  North 
Germany,  this  bdng  hardly  the  case  in  Bavaria — ^have, 
as  it  is,  large  stocks  of  good  and  discountable  bills.    This 
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would  at  any  rate  be  a  good  sort  of  seciarity,  but  I  believe 
the  main  assets  of  the  savings  institutions  are  after  all 
the  mortgages,  and  mortgages  that  are  not  exclusively 
first  class — they  are  mostly  first  class,  I  admit — but  to  a 
certain  extent  second  mortgages,  whose  absolute  secu- 
rity, judging  by  my  own  practical  experience,  I  would 
by  no  means  guarantee.  I  therefore  regard^ch  insti- 
tutions as  rather  unfluid,  and  I  can  not  say  I  find 
sufficient  comfort  in  the  security  aff'orded  by  the 
fact  that  the  communes  are  held  responsible.  For  if 
anything  should  happen,  if  troublous  times  were  upon 
us,  we  would  be  asking  ourselves:  Where  is  the  savings 
bank  which  has  neither  a  large  stock  of  bills  nor  a  large 
amount  of  securities  to  find  assistance?  It  can  not  get 
any  aid  from  the  Reichsbank  nor  can  it  get  any  from  the 
loan  companies  which  were  established  in  order  to  do 
this  sort  of  business,  and,  of  course,  it  will  fare  no  better 
at  the  Bourse,  for  it  has  no  securities  to  offer  as  collateral 
for  loans.  I  must  therefore  once  more  emphasize  the 
fact  that  I  consider  the  lack  of  fluidity  in  our  savings 
institutions  as  something  that  detracts  from  our  pre- 
paredness to  meet  the  financial  stress  that  would  be 
occasioned  by  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  I  must  say  that 
I  should  not  be  at  all  averse  to  any  measure,  if  such 
should  be  found  practicable,  making  it  obligatory  on  the 
savings  institutions  to  maintain  a  larger  stock  of  securi- 
ties. In  saying  this  I  am  not  blind,  of  course,  to  the 
fact  of  its  being  a  rather  queer  thing  to  force  upon  any- 
one securities  on  which  he  is  apt  to  lose  a  good  deal,  and 
in  connection  with  which  he  has  perhaps  already  suffered 
a  great  loss. 
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frrespective,  however,  of  such  extraordinary  occasioiis, 
attention  has  heen  called  to  the  fact  that  in  times  of 
imea^ness  in  general  the  holding  of  a  large  amount  of 
securities  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  with  refer- 
ence to  the  fluidity  of  the  individual  banking  institu- 
tion. I  beHeve  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it,  and  this 
ctmsideration  will  perhaps  make  it  appear  desirable  to 
some  (tf  OUT  heads  of  banks  to  provide  themselves  at  all 
times  with  securities  of  the  sort  that  may  be  used  as 
collateral. 

I  now  come  to  the  points  mentioned  under  subdivi- 
sion 3:  The  depositing  at  the  Reichsbank  of  a  siun  equal 
to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  outside  moneys,  the  estab- 
lishment of  state  deposit  institutions,  the  assumption  by 
the  Reichsbank  of  the  business  of  taking  interest-bearing 
deposits,  and  the  establishment  by  the  Government  of 
a  bureau  for  the  supervision  of  the  banking  business. 

A  cranpulsory  reserve  for  insuring  the  greater  fluidity 
of  deposits  and  of  our  economic  resowces  in  general — that 
is  a  very  seductive  proposition,  gentlemen.  I  will  not  deny 
that  the  expresiaon  "  setting  aside  a  reserve  "  sounds  very 
well-  But  various  objections  present  themselves  when  one 
begins  to  examine.  In  he  first  place,  there  are  certain  theo- 
retical objections.  It  is  not  long  ago  that  the  importance  of 
the  saving  of  interest  was  set  up  as  one  of  the  prime  economic 
dogmas,  and  that  such  saving  was  pronounced  to  be  one 
of  the  most  efficient  means  of  achieving  industrial  pros- 
perity. At  that  time,  however — that  is,  a  generation  ago — 
our  whole  national  economy  was  still  restricted  within 
narrow  bounds.  Now  it  has  reached  great  dimensions  and 
we  are,  therefore,  perhaps  more  in  a  position  to  allow  our- 
selves that  sort  of  an  economic  luxury.  The  lessening  of 
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our  capital  by  several  hundred  millions — it  would  amount 
to  that  much — would,  all  the  same,  be  a  very  great  sacri- 
fice even  for  our  greatly  expanded  national  economy.  As 
we  are  all  aware,  such  a  sacrifice  is  already  involved  in  the 
locking  up  of  120,000,000  marks  in  gold  in  the  Juliusturm 
(Imperial  War  Fund) ,  and  such  a  compulsory  setting  aside 
of  deposits  would  mean  a  second  Juliusturm,  a  Juliusturm 
whose  contents  in  case  of  emergency  would  be  but  a  drop 
in  the  bucket.  ["Very  true,"]  Most  crises,  gentlemen,  are 
a  result  of  fear,  first  on  the  part  of  a  few  people  and  then 
of  many  people.  The  fear  increases  to  a  panic,  and  this 
panic  can  be  most  readily  allayed  through  an  expansion 
of  the  currency,  such  as  is  practicable  with  a  system  of 
elastic  circulation.  The  central  bank  of  issue  is  one 
of  the  best  and  most  reliable  means  of  conjuring  away 
all  kinds  of  crises.  This  is  an  experience  that  manifests 
itself  constantly  in  our  economic  history. 

The  setting  aside  of  economic  reserves,  gentlemen — and 
this  is  what  we  in  reality  mean  when  we  talk  of  compulsory 
reserves — is  a  thing  that  is  conceivable  apart  from  the 
Reichsbank.  "Apart"  is  perhaps  not  the  right  word. 
It  would  be  better  to  say,  "  under  the  cover  of  the  Reichs- 
bank, "  for,  when  it  comes  to  it,  the  Reichsbank  remains  at 
all  times  the  shelter  that  spreads  like  a  dome  over  every- 
thing. In  this  connection  I  should  hke  to  call  attention  to 
a  suggestion  which  that  oft-mentioned  writer  Lansburgh 
has  made  in  his  periodical,  "Die  Bank."  In  a  recent 
article  on  the  credit  system  he  sketched  such  a  scheme  of 
reserves  with  bold  strokes.  His  idea  is  to  organize  at  a 
time  of  financial  tranquillity  a  bank  syndicate  which  will 
be  collectively  responsible  for  the  liabilities  represented 
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by  the  deposits  and  will  thus  afford  a  sure  protection. 
This  syndicate  would  make  it  its  business  to  furnish  liquid 
cover  and,  by  constantly  keeping  a  stock  of  cash,  treasury 
bills,  and  particularly  gold  foreign  bills,  to  create  reserves 
convertible  at  any  moment  into  available  funds.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  this  scheme  were  to  be  tried  after  having  been 
carefully  conadered,  the  triple  protective  combination — a 
central  bank  of  issue,  a  well-organized  bank  syndicate, 
equipped  for  every  emergency,  and  mutual  collective  re- 
sponsibility— might  possibly  mean  a  good  deal  to  our 
whole  national  economy.  I  must  say,  for  one  thing,  that 
such  a  plan  appeals  to  me  more  powerfully  than  that  of 
Doctor  Heiligenstadt,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  a  cer- 
tain, even  if  moderate,  interest  would  be  obtained  on  these 
reserve  funds  and  because  this  scheme  would  more  or  less 
relieve  the  pressure  upon  the  Reichsbank  and  might  per- 
haps even  considerably  diininish  its  burdens. 

I  am  coming  now,  gentlemen,  to  the  discussion  of  the 
relation  of  the  Rdchsbank  to  the  moot  question  of  the 
deposits.  Tins  is  perhaps  a  rather  ticklish  subject,  but  I 
hardly  beheve  that  we  can  get  around  it,  and  after  hearing 
the  remarks  made  this  morning  by  the  president  of  the 
Reichsbank  I  shall  for  my  part  take  courage  to  discuss  the 
somewhat  delicate  matter  more  closely. 

Among  th&  various  interested  parties  in  whom  the  Ger- 
man deposit  s^tem  has  aroused  more  or  less  justifiable 
feelings  of  uneasiness  the  Reichsbank  is  undoubtedly  one. 
This  general  state  of  uneasiness  has  not  been  evoked  ex- 
clusively by  the  circumstance  that  particular  groups  of  in- 
terested parties  have  seen  the  deposits  and  the  benefits 
that  flow  from  them  slip  by  and  pass  to  others,  but  also  by 
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the  loftier  and  not  altogether  egoistic  consideration  that 
through  the  present  course  of  development  the  complexion 
of  our  entire  economic  fabtic  is  being  shifted  in  no  small 
measure,  and  the  position  of  the  individual  important 
organs  altered.  Such  a  consideration  would  be  apt  to 
have  especial  weight  with  the  Reichsbank.  Indeed,  an 
esteemed  member  of  the  Reichsbank  Direktorimn,  Herr 
von  Lumm,  whose  opinion  will,  of  course,  command  re- 
spect not  as  that  of  a  director  of  the  Reichsbank,  but  as 
that  of  a  scientific  writer,  has  in  an  excellent  publication 
described  this  feeling — an  uncomfortable  feeling  is  the  best 
expression  I  can  find  for  it — in  a  very  pregnant  manner. 
Writings  like  those  of  Herr  von  Lumm  are  a  rare  treat  for 
the  literary  gourmand,  for  they  may  be  said  to  throw  a 
flash  like  that  of  lightning  upon  the  presumed  course  of  the 
future,  not  the  future  of  to-morrow  or  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, but  a  more  remote  future. 

We  must  admit  first  of  all,  gentlemen,  that  the  concen- 
tration of  the  deposits  in  a  few  of  the  great  banks  has  had 
unpleasant  concomitants  with  respect  to  the  Reichsbank, 
which  undoubtedly  render  its  r61e  as  the  leading  institu- 
tion more  difficult  and  at  times  even  endanger  its  position 
as  such.  Formerly  the  central  bank  of  issue  had  an  abso- 
lute command  over  the  money  market.  It  alone  set  the 
tune,  which  everyone  willingly  obeyed.  But  now  the  con- 
ditions with  respect  to  this  have  shifted  very  materially, 
for  the  increased  strength  of  the  great  banks  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  power,  due  to  the  concentration  of  the 
deposits,  together  with  their  rivalry  in  the  matter  of  dis- 
counts, detract  very  much  from  the  position  formerly  held 
by  the  Reichsbank,  and  there  are  times  when  the  reins  of 
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leadership  slip  from  the  hands  of  the  central  bank,  which 
every  now  and  then  gets  out  of  touch  with  the  money  mar- 
ket and  the  bill  market,  over  which  it  has  hitherto  ruled. 
This  situation  is,  of  course,  not  a  chronic  one.  It  changes 
according  to  the  amount  of  strain  and  stress  in  the  finan- 
cial and  industrial  world,  but  these  very  alternations,  these 
ups  and  downs,  are  in  my  opinion  an  additional  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  successful  operation  of  the  Reichsbank. 
For  all  of  a  sudden,  when  a  financial  stringency  sets  in,  the 
banks  open  their  bill  portfolios  and  take  refuge  with  the 
rediscounting  bank,  and  all  of  them,  after  having  perhaps 
for  a  long  time  neglected  the  Reichsbank,  dance  an  extra 
turn  -with  her  and  keep  going  after  her  in  such  a  way  that 
she  comes  near  losing  her  breath  and  for  a  while  is  hardly 
able  to  move.  It  is  decidedly  impleasant  for  the  Reichs- 
bank managers  to  have  to  look  on  at  some  of  the  quarter 
days,  at  a  time  of  no  particular  stress,  and  see  the  figures 
marking  its  condition  take  a  leap  of  about  half  a  billion. 
Here  is  an  example:  At  the  close  of  October  the  extra 
calls  upon  the  Reichsbank  had  run  up  to  660,000,000 
marks,  and  these  660,000,000  marks  represented,  for  the 
most  part  at  any  rate,  bills  of  exchange  handed  in  by  the 
banks.  And  yet  this  was  not  a  particularly  critical  time, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  discount 
was  4  per  cent  and  the  private  rate,  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
considerably  lower,  jX  per  cent.  But  tliis  is  not  the 
main  thing,  gentlemen.  The  main  thing  is  the  matter  of 
the  cover  provided  for  the  notes.  When  this  cover  at  par- 
ticularly strenuous  quarter  days  is  suddenly  reduced  by 
20,  25,  or  30  per  cent,  and  the  Reichsbank  stands  power- 
less in  the  face  of  such  conditions,  it  seems  to  me  that 
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this  is  DO  slight  matter.  And  then  the  Reichsbank  must 
look  on  and  see  its  commercial  paper  coming  down  to  a 
lower  and  lower  grade,  for  the  higher  class  of  discountable 
paper  is  grabbed  by  the  great  banks,  which  discomit  at  a 
lower  rate.  These  are  unsoimd  conditions  that  ought  to 
furnish  food  for  reflection. 

The  question  is ;  Can  the  Reichsbank  do  anything  to  alter 
the  situation?  This  question  decidedly  admits  of  beii^ 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  I  certainly  do  not  believe 
that  the  Reichsbank  ought  to  gaze  with  folded  arms  at  the 
unnatural  growths  that  have  been  fastened  upon  it  by  the 
extraordinary  recent  development  of  our  economic  organi- 
zation, but  at  the  same  time  I  think  we  ought  to  be  careful 
not  to  try  to  remedy  the  evils  with  futile  means,  such  for 
example  as  the  assumption  by  the  Reichsbank  of  the 
business  of  taking  interest-bearing  deposits,  in  regard 
to  which  I  have  already  expressed  my  opinion.  For  inter- 
est-bearing deposits  at  a  time  when  money  is  easy  are 
only  a  burden  to  the  Reichsbank,  and  at  a  time  of  financial 
stringency  they  are  even  a  danger,  inasmuch  as  these 
interest-bearing  deposits  may  be  withdrawn  at  the  moment 
when  it  is  least  convenient  for  the  Reiclisbank.  More 
efficient  means  can  be  found.  No  single  expedient  per- 
haps will  by  itself  lead  absolutely  to  the  attainment  of 
the  goal,  but  I  beUeve  that  through  the  agency  of  vari- 
ous expedients  combined  the  Reichsbank  will  be  enabled 
to  free  itself  in  a  measure  from  the  evils  which  I  have 
depicted. 

If  the  Rdchsbank  wishes  to  improve  its  condition,  it 
may  try  to  do  it  on  a  large  scale  by  resorting  to  the  various 
expedients  for  attracting  gold  that  have  been  discussed 
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in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  as  the  laying  in  of  a  stock 
of  foreign  bills — I  am  aware  that  this  has  been  tried — 
the  issue  of  small  notes,  and  other  similar  means. 

As  regards  the  small  bank  notes,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  from  the  ist  of  January  on  the  notes  of  the  Reichs- 
bank  are  to  be  a  legal  tender,  and  if  the  Reichsbank  has 
not  as  yet  altogether  attained  its  object  by  means  of 
these  gold-bringing  expedients,  that  does  not  prove  that 
it  may  not  accomphsh  this  in  the  futtu'e.  It  will  mean  a 
great  deal  now  when  the  small  notes  are  not  yet  circulating 
as  they  should  be — in  South  Germany  people  still  dislike 
them — that  we  have  henceforth  a  means  of  forcing  these 
notes  upon  the  pubhc,  which  hitherto  has  been  imprac- 
ticable. It  is  possible  also  to  extend  the  operations  in 
foreign  bills  and  to  influence  the  market  by  the  regular 
sale  of  treasury  bills.  Something  can  be  done  also  by 
offering  inducements  in  connection  with  discounts  and 
loans.  The  Reichsbank  used  formerly  to  offer  some 
little  inducements  in  its  discount  business  in  order  to 
come  in  closer  touch  with  the  money  market.  Expedients 
like  these  might  possibly  have  the  effect  of  ridding  the 
Reichsbank  at  times  of  a  feeling  of  isolation,  and  through 
their  collective  instrumentality  something  perhaps  can  be 
achieved. 

But  all  this,  gentlemen,  is  not  the  main  thing.  To  the 
Reichsbank,  laboring  under  the  stress  of  a  critical  financial 
situation  in  the  country,  all  these  things  that  I  have  ven- 
tured to  say  would  amount  to  nothing  more  than  words  of 
consolation,  words  of  comfort  that  are  just  as  cheap  as 
blackberries  in  the  summer  time.  The  main  thing  is, 
and  remains,  something  entirely  different — the  present 
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altogether  inadequate  gold  reserve.  ["  Very  true. "]  There 
is  absolutely  no  getting  beyond  this.  For  what  use  is  an 
elastic  paper  currency,  what  is  the  use  of  the  provision  in 
the  recently  enacted  amendments  to  the  bank  law,  per- 
mitting the  Reichsbank,  when  hard  pressed  at  the  quarter 
days,  to  issue  so  and  so  many  additional  millions  of  tax- 
exempt  notes  ?  The  main  thing  remains,  the  securing  of 
the  paper  currency  with  gold.  Well  then,  gold!  But 
where  are  you  going  to  get  your  gold  ?  That  is  the  great 
question.  We  can  not  get  it  from  abroad,  for  our  balance 
of  trade  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  cause  a  large  influx  of 
gold  into  Germany.  It  may  be  the  case  for  a  time,  but  we 
have  already  discussed  thife  subject  so' fully  that  I  believe  I 
need  not  go  into  it  any  further  at  this  moment.  Our  bal- 
ance of  trade  is  not  going  to  bring  a  large  amount  of  gold 
into  the  country.  Our  main  recourse,  therefore,  will  have 
to  be  to  what  has  been  very  properly  termed  our  domestic 
gold  mines,  to  the  gold  that  we  have  in  circulation  and 
which  the  Reichsbank  shall  fetch  to  the  place  where  it  will 
do  the  most  good.  Well,  for  this  we  have  the  small  notes, 
the  legal-tender  quality  of  the  notes,  and  various  other 
things.  But  all  this  will  not  sufiGce  in  my  opinion.  I 
myself,  not  only  as  a  German  patriot,  which  I  hope  I  am, 
but  as  the  manager  of  a  bank  of  issue,  have  just  now  a 
veritable  hunger  for  gold,  and  we  managers  of  banks  of 
issue  are  not  going  to  fare  like  the  old  mythical  King 
Midas,  who  was  dying  of  thirst  and  hunger  in  the  midst  of 
his  golden  treasures,  but  we  should  feel  tiptop  amid  our 
treasures  of  gold.  [Laughter,]  Unfortunately  we  can  not 
create  such  treasures  for  the  Reichsbank,  at  least  not  im- 
mediately.    Our  gold  reserve  can  be  strengthened  only 
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slowly  and  cautiously,  only  very  gradually,  by  means  of 
detennined  effort,  conscious  of  its  goal. 

There  would  be  no  use  in  considering  the  question  of 
compulsory  reserves  for  this  object,  tor  the  time  being  at 
least.  It  will  be  time  to  discuss  such  measures  when 
everything  else  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  Refer- 
ence to  conditions  in  England,  where  efforts  are  being 
made  in  the  same  direction,  is  only  partially  to  the  point. 
Judgment  regarding  this  will  have  to  be  deferred. 

Nevertheless  there  are  ways  that  are  practicable  right 
now  if  we  are  bent  on  supporting  the  Reichsbank  and 
guarding  it  against  too  violent  and  at  times  illegitimate 
demands  upon  it. 

I  would  make  the  whole  question  that  we  are  discussing 
here  turn  about  these  ways  and  means  as  a  center.  I  am 
□ot  aware  of  the  intentions  of  the  Reichsbank,  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  Reichsbank  is  not  overanxious 
for  legislative  regulation  on  a  large  scale  in  the  matter  of 
deposits.  But  there  is  something  else,  gentlemen;  there 
are,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  not  only  legislative  measures, 
but  also  measures  whose  authors  need  ask  no  one  any 
questions  and  are  their  own  masters.  An  authority  like 
the  Reichsbank  is  capable  of  enacting  administrative 
measures,  and  I  consider  these  administrative  measures  a 
very  practicable  means,  and  as  the  manager  of  a  bank  of 
issue  I  should  recommend  them  up  to  a  certain  point  to 
the  Reichsbank. 

I  am  not  alone  in  my  position,  gentlemen.  Some  of  the 
members  here — I  will  not  say  that  it  was  quite  so  clearly 
stated,  but  at  any  rate  they  expressed  it  half  and  half — 
think  pretty  much  as  I  do.     President  Schinckel  referred 
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to  the  matter  yesterday,  declaring — as  I  say  now  and  as 
I  have  said  m  the  course  of  the  general  discussion — that 
the  Reichsbank  has  got  to  be  stem.  When  the  demands 
made  upon  it  by  particular  banks  are  too  great,  very 
well;  then  let  the  Reichsbank  take  a  close  look  at  its 
customers;  let  it  separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat;  let  it, 
if  some  one  bank  or  another  should  try  to  press  closely, 
take  such  a  bank  and  subject  it  to  a  severe  scrutiny, 
which  it  can  easily  do,  as  it  is  fully  posted  in  regard  to 
its  customers'  business  relations.  Let  it  try  to  find  out 
whether  the  bank  has  not  too  large  deposits  in  proportion 
to  its  own  resources;  let  it  see  whether  the  aggregate  of 
the  bank's  acceptances  does  not  appear  too  large;  and  let 
it,  in  fact,  as  far  as  this  is  possible,  examine  the  bank's 
business  methods.  And  if  after  all  this  it  has  reason  to 
assert  positively  that  such  and  such  a  bank  or  institu- 
tion— I  am  not  speaking  of  banks  in  particular — this  firm, 
this  association,  this  man  to  whom  it  grants  credit,  is  not 
to  its  liking,  then  in  my  opinion  the  Reichsbank  has  got 
to  proceed  administratively  and  act  in  a  harsher  way 
than  it  has  done  hitherto;  in  short,  it  must  do  that  which 
Herr  Schinckel,  I  believe,  expressed  in  a  single  phrase, 
when  he  said  that  the  Reichsbank  must  take  hold  of  the 
individual  sinners  and  punish  them.  This  would  be  a 
good  way  of  reducing  the  excessive  demands  upcm  the 
Reichsbank,  which,  by  reason  of  an  inadequate  gold 
reserve,  it  is  not  in  a  position  to  satisfy.  Judging  from 
my  knowledge  of  our  humble  Bavarian  conditions,  1  can, 
comparing  little  with  big,  imagine  how  it  is  with  the 
Reichsbank.  When  I  ask  a  man  who  has  credit  relations 
with  the  Bayerische  Notenbank  to  come  to  me  and  tell 
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him,  "See  here;  we  have  so  and  so  many  of  your  bills 
and  for  such  and  such  a  reason  I  don't  like  the  looks  of 
it,  and  if  it  keeps  on  like  this  I  shall  have  to  return  your 
bills  to  you  or  cut  down  your  credit  at  the  Bayerische 
Notenbank,"  the  man'gets  to  be  very  meek  indeed,  and 
the  same  would  be  the  case  with  the  Reichsbank,  and  in  a 
much  greater  measure.  Gentlemen,  you  would  be  able  to 
exot  a  great  educatory  influence  if  you  were  to  act  a  little 
mcffe  rigorously  in  this  respect  than  you  have  been  doing 
berettrfore.  You  would  be  rendering  a  service  not  only  to 
the  Reichsbank,  but  to  our  whole  national  economy,  and 
placing  a  check  in  the  way  of  the  excessive  demands  on 
the  part  of  the  banks  and  a  refusal  to  keep  within  legiti- 
mate botmds,  of  which  we  have  had  indubitable  evidence 
in  the  past  and  which  we  know  very  well  are  still  mani- 
festing themselves. 

This  gentlemen,  is  what  I  call  nonlegislative  regulation. 
You  are  not  obliged  to  ask  anybodi^  but  are  able  to  act  on 
the  strength  of  your  own  competence,  and  everyone  will 
thank  you  if  in  this  you  estabhsh  de  facto  a  supervisory 
authority  and  draw  the  reins  tighter,  whereever  necessary, 
than  you  have  hitherto  done. 

The  proposition  relative  to  the  exercise  of  supervisory 
functions  by  the  Reichsbank  does  not  appeal  to  me.  It 
emanates  from  theorists,  and  I  doubt  whether  there  is  a 
practical  man  in  the  circles  which  we  represent  who  con- 
siders such  a  proposition  desirable  or  expedient.  A  super- 
visory authority  would  perhaps  be  a  necessity  if  there  had 
been  no  such  thing  as  supervision  heretofore.  I  am  by 
no  means  imder  the  impression,  however,  that  there  has 
been  a  lack  of  supervision  in  regard  to  the  banks.     Indeed, 
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there  is  no  lack  of  it.  There  are  plenty  of  supervisory  and 
r^ulatory  organs  in  every  conceivable  variety:  Inspectors, 
supervisory  conncib,  general  assemblies  of  shareholders, 
government  commissaries,  technical  periodicals,  analyses 
of  bank  statements  in  the  Frankfurter  Zeittmg  and  other 
papers  devoted  to  banking  and  the  Bourse,  and,  finally, 
the  Bourse  itself,  which  day  by  day  adjusts  the  quotations 
of  bank  stocks  and  in  this  way  subjects  the  individual 
institutions  to  its  criticism.  Nor  is  there  lack  of  state 
supervision  in  regard  to  various  classes  of  institutions. 
Whole  groups  of  banks — the  mortgage  banks,  the  banks 
of  issue,  the  insurance  banks — are  subject  to  government 
regiilations  in  regard  to  their  business  methods.  There 
is  consequently  not  too  little  supervision.  In  my  opinion, 
indeed,  there  is  too  much  of  it,  and  there  is  danger  that 
one  supervisory  authority  will  rely  upon  another  and  that 
neither  will  perform  its  duty  completely  and  thoroughly. 
There  is  altogether,  gentlemen,  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  value  of  governmental  supervision. 
For  my  part,  I  should  really  not  be  able  to  say  who  should 
actually  undertake  such  supervision.  If  it  were  merely 
censorial,  as  some  assume,  the  banks  might  put  up  with  it, 
but  as  for  a  mandatory  authority,it  is  something  that  I  am 
in  fact  unable  to  conceive  of.  For  we  shall  look  in  vain 
for  a  government  a)mmissary  who  is  fairly  well  informed 
concerning  the  manifold  relations  of  the  banks,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  credit  banks.  Such  a  person  would  not  remain 
very  long  at  the  head  of  an  imperial  bureau."  You  would 
soon  see  a  whole  mountain  of  gold  piled  up  before  such  a 
demigod  in  order  to  let  him  know  that  he  had  better  lay 
down  the  post  of  supervisor  and  come  over  to  some  bank 
or    another.     [Laughter.]     And    as   a    matter   of  fact, 
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gentlemen,  where  individual  cases  required,  we  have  for  a 
long  time  had  a  supervisory  authority,  a  fact  that  was 
recognized  in  the  expression  of  views  in  the  course  of  our 
discussion.  This  is  something  that  I  can  place  before  you 
as  a  fact  gathered  from  my  own  practical  experience. 
The  supervisory  authority  in  question  is  the  Reichsbank. 
The  president  of  the  Reichsbank  would  respectfully  decline 
if  we  were  to  offer  to  make  him  perpetual  supervisor  of 
banks,  but  he  has  all  along  been  a  supervisor,  if  not  a 
perpetual  one.  The  Reichsbank,  with  its  five  hundred 
branches  and  its  staff  of  men  trained  in  economic  matters, 
a  bank  having  credit  relations  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try, has  for  a  long  time  been  exercising  such  a  supervision. 
When  the  Reichsbank  or  a  private  bank  of  issue  thinks 
it  sees  something  that  does  not  seem  to  be  just  right, 
what  happens?  It  says  simply,  "Let  us  have  your  balance 
sheet  and  just  explain  your  affairs  to  us;  we  want  to  peep 
into  this  and  then  we  shall  see  how  it  is  with  your  credit." 
It  is  a  very  customary  thing  for  the  Reichsbank  to  ask 
for  the  balance  sheet,  and  if  the  Reischbank  detects  a 
dark  spot  in  the  region  of  credit,  it  will  lay  hold  and 
exercise  its  right  of  supervision.  I  consider  this  alto- 
gether proper,  and  my  opinion  is  that  we  ought  to 
remain  content  with  this  police  power  in  the  matter  of 
credit,  which,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  has  been  successfully 
exercised  by  the  Reichsbank,  as  well  as  by  the  other 
banks.  I  can  see  absolutely  nothing  indicating  the  need 
of  any  supervision  beyond  this.  There  is  in  fact  no  occa- 
sion for  any  more  drastic  supervision.  The  German  bank- 
ing world  is  of  age,  and  by  its  own  strength  it  has  grown 
up  and  become  useful  and   indispensable  to  Germany, 
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It  has  long  since  outgrown  its  pinafores,  and  with  persist- 
ent striving  and  through  a  hundred  stru^les  and  crises 
it  has  gained  strength  and  stability.  It  is  justified,  there- 
fore, in  my  opinion  to  reject  decisively  and  emphatically 
the  institution  of  a  permanent  guardianship.     [Applause.] 

Doctor  Lbxis.  Gentlemen,  the  question  before  us  is 
one  relative  to  the  enactment  of  legislative  provisions 
regulating  the  taking  and  management  of  deposits  and 
savings.  To  begin  with,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  ask 
for  a  precise  answer  to  the  question.  What  are  savings 
and  what  are  deposits?  And  with  respect  to  the  latter, 
various  distinctions  have  to  be  made.  In  any  case, 
therefore,  the  preliminary  question  that  has  to  be  an- 
swered would  be.  What  are  savings  and  what  are  the  other 
sums  that  are  due  to  customers,  that  is  to  say,  the  bal- 
ances of  the  accoimt-current  creditors  and  of  those  whom 
I  shall  call  the  private  possessors  of  accounts  current? 
By  the  latter  I  mean  such  persons  as  have  an  account  at 
the  bank  but  are  not  engaged  in  any  business.  I  believe 
these  distinctions  have  to  be  made  before  regulations  for 
the  protection  of  savings  and  deposits  can  be  considered. 

The  question  is  then:  Is  the  enactment  of  such  legal 
provisions  feasible  and  desirable,  supposing  that  for  each 
of  these  categories  separate  regulations  were  to  be  pro- 
mulgated ? 

Let  us  begin  by  considering  the  savings  by  them- 
selves. These  I  take  to  be  the  sums  deposited  in  the 
bank  by  nonbusiness  men  subject  to  notice  of  withdrawal, 
without  regard  to  the  time.  I  beheve  this  b  as  near  as 
we  can  get  to  the  definition  of  savings,  although  I  admit 
that  there   are  certain   intermediate   stages.     But  this 
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distinction  has  for  me  no  practical  meaning.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  enactment  of  regulations  imposing  any 
sort  of  restriction  in  the  matter  of  the  taking  of  deposits 
is  not  feasible,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  bound  to  encounter  the 
greatest  obstacles  and  is  otherwise  undesirable,  inas- 
much as  the  results  would  hardly  be  of  great  practical 
importance. 

It  is  very  different  with  the  provisions  relative  to  the 
publication  of  intermediate  balance  sheets,  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  to  come  up  for  discussion  just  at  this 
moment.  The  legislative  provisions  that  have  to  be  con- 
sidered now  would  have  to  be  in  the  first  place  in  the 
nature  of  regulations  with  respect  to  the  taking  of  de- 
posits, such  as  would  restrict  this  business  to  certain 
institutions  or  such  as  would  restrict  the  a^^egate 
amount  of  deposits  that  the  various  institutions  would 
be  allowed  to  take. 

A  restriction  of  the  taking  of  deposits  to  certain  institu- 
tions could  only  mean  the  restriction  to  certain  specified 
banks.  The  savings  institutions  can  certainly  not  be 
restricted  in  the  matter  of  taking  savings  on  deposit,  and 
the  Genossenschaf  ten  would  be  absolutely  deprived  of  the 
basis  for  their  existence  if  it  were  proposed  to  throw  . 
actual  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  accepting  outside 
moneys.  The  whole  question  before  us,  therefore,  is  in 
my  opinion  only  as  to  whether  restrictions  of  one  sort 
or  another  should  be  imposed  upon  banks  and  bankers 
in  the  matter  of  taking  deposits  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 
I  should  consider  it  very  inexpedient.  Some  abuses  un- 
doubtedly do  occur  in  the  case  of  the  small  bankers  and 
the  small  banks — certain  regulations  coming  under  Point  4 
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might  perhaps  be  considered  later  on  in  this  connection — 
but  I  should  refrain  on  general  grounds  from  advocating 
the  restriction  of  the  taking  of  deposits  to  particular  insti- 
tutions or  concerns. 

Just  as  little  am  I  in  favor  of  restricting  the  aggregate 
atnotmt  of  the  deposits.  It  might  perhaps  be  practicable 
to  make  the  paid-in  capital  of  each  individual  concern  the 
scale  according  to  which  the  maximum  amount  of  outside 
moneys  is  to  be  fixed,  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  mortgage 
banks,  which  are  permitted  to  issue  debentures  up  to  ten 
times  the  amount  of  their  capital,  but  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
such  restriction  in  the  case  of  ordinary  banking  concerns, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  because  the  Genossenschaften 
would  fare  worst  of  all  by  it,  inasmuch  as  they  have  a 
particularly  large  percentage  of  outside  moneys  in  pro- 
portion to  their  own  capital. 

We  have  further  to  discuss  the  question  of  regulations 
providing  that  deposits  be  invested  apart  from  other  out- 
side moneys  and  the  proposition  relative  to  the  preferred 
claims  of  creditors  having  deposit  or  savings  accounts  at 
a  banking  institution. 

A  separate  management  of  the  deposit  funds,  gentle- 
.  men,  would  be  practicable,  as  Doctor  Stroll  has  already 
pointed  out,  only  in  the  case  of  the  very  lai^est  concerns. 
The  small  banks  and  bankers  would  not  be  in  a  position  to 
undertake  this,  and  in  the  event  of  bankruptcy  the  whole 
thing  would  be  of  no  practical  importance.  It  would  be 
somewhat  different  if  it  were  proposed  to  make  those 
having  deposit  or  savings  accounts  preferred  creditors. 
In  this  matter  again  deposit  and  savings  creditors  are 
classed  together,  and  if  we  do  this  we    include  pretty 
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much  the  whole  of  the  liabilities  outside  of  the  acceptances, 
in  which  case  there  would  hardly  be  such  a  thing  as  a  pre- 
fored  dmm.  The  question  then  would  have  to  relate 
mainly  to  those  creditors  having  savings  accounts,  who 
would  be  regarded  as  preferred  creditors  by  the  side  of 
the  creditors  having  accounts  current.  I  doubt,  however, 
whether  such  a  thing  would  be  soixnd  from  an  economic 
standpoint.  Why  should  the  working  capital  of  the  credi- 
tors who  are  business  men  which  is  in  the  shape  of 
current-account  balances  be  treated  any  worse  than  the 
savings  deposits.  Undoubtedly  the  latter  deserve  every 
possible  protection  but  I  can  not  see  why  they  shoidd  have 
a  preference  with  respect  to  the  credit  balances  of  the 
business  men. 

Indeed,  the  whole  import  of  such  a  preferred  right  is  to 
me  douhtftil.  It  is  a  purely  abstract  preferred  right 
without  any  r^Etional  foimdation.  There  are,  of  course, 
effective  preferred  claims.  A  mortgage  creditor  has  a 
preferred  claim  on  the  strength  of  his  mortgage.  In  the 
United  States  the  notes  of  the  banks  are  secured  by 
bonds  deposited  with  the  Government.  There  is  some- 
thing tangible  here  that  makes  the  preferred  right  valu- 
able. In  the  case  of  insurance  companies  the  insured 
have  a  preferred  claim  to  the  premium  reserve.  This  is, 
however,  something  very  tangible,  for  the  premium 
reserve  is  not  mixed  up  with  the  other  funds  of  the  insur- 
ance company,  but  is  entered  separately.  It  is  distinctly 
declared  that  such  and  such  mortgages  and  such  and 
such  sectuities  belong  to  the  premium  reserve,  and  the 
preferred  claim  of  the  insin-ed  extends  only  to  what  is 
expressly  designated  in  this  way  as  pertaining  to  the 
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premium  reserve.  The  same  thing  might  be  theoretically 
feasible  in  the  case  of  the  savings  deposits  in  the  banks- 
thai  is  to  say,  particular  funds  in  the  shape  of  securities 
might  be  laid  aside  to  serve  as  a  cover  for  what  is  due  to 
the  creditors  having  savings  accounts.  But  then  this 
would  be  a  separate  management  entailing  heavy  expense 
and  would  make  it  impossible  to  allow  even  a  moderately 
high  rate  of  interest  on  savings  deposits.  Such  an 
arrangement  might  perhaps  indeed  be  a  definite  answer 
with  respect  to  many  of  the  points  submitted  for  discus- 
sion. But  I  regard  it  as  very  problematic  in  itself  and 
I  am  unable  to  declare  myself  in  favor  of  making  persons 
having  savings  accounts  preferred  creditors. 

Another  matter  that  is  to  be  discussed  is  that  of  regU' 
lations  with  respect  to  the  investment  of  deposits  and,  in 
the  first  place,  with  respect  to  the  fixing  of  a  cash-reserve 
quota.  This  latter  would  mean,  as  distinguished  from 
the  regulations  imder  No.  3a,  that  the  banks  themselves 
shall  keep  in  their  vaults  a  certain  amount  of  cash — that 
is  to  say,  their  cash  is  to  bear  a  certain  ratio  to  their 
deposits. 

Here  again  the  question  has  to  be  asked.  What  are 
deposits?  Are  the  account-current  creditors  to  be  in- 
cluded or  are  those  having  deposits  of  savings  alone  to  be 
considered?  The  banks,  then,  are  at  all  times  to  have  a 
certain  amount  of  cash  on  hand.  It  would  undoubtedly 
be  a  good  thing  if  the  banks  could  be  got  to  employ  this 
means  of  assuring  their  fluidity,  and  it  is  very  desirable 
that  they  should  pay  more  heed  than  they  have  done 
heretofore  to  the  matter  of  cash  cover  for  their  liabilities. 
But  nevertheless,  mainly  for  the  reasons  advanced  l^ 
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HeiT  Roland-Lucke,  I  do  not  think  that  the  plan  of 
compelling  the  banks  to  such  action  by  a  fonnal  injunc- 
tion will  work,  for  if  a  bank  were  to  become  actually 
embarrassed  and  were  obliged  to  have  recotuse  to  its 
minimum  reserve  it  would  be  necessary,  first,  to  obtain 
leave  from  some  authority  to  do  this.  If  the  reserve 
fund  is  not  to  be  touched  under  any  circumstances,  then 
it  will  be  of  no  use  to  the  bank  in  case  there  is  a  nm  upon 
it.  But  the  granting  of  permission  to  make  use  of  the 
fund  would  every  time  create  uneasiness.  For  this 
reason  I  am  not  in  favor  of  legislative  provisions  of  the 
kind  in  question.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  it  would 
be  of  great  advant^e  if  the  banks  were  to  keep  a  larger 
cash  reserve  than  they  have  been  keeping  hitherto,  for 
it  appears  from  the  published  data  that  the  actual  stock 
of  cash  is  at  times  not  as  large  in  proportion  to  the  outside 
money  as  it  ought  to  be.  But  this  is  a  matter  that  will 
be  gradually  adjusted  better  and  better  in  accordance 
with  sound  banking  practice  through  the  experience  of 
the  banks  themselves.  Another  matter  to  be  discussed 
is  "the  investment  in  bills  and  other  resources  regarded 
as  fluid."  This  means  that  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
deposits  is  at  all  times  to  be  secured  by  bills.  Here 
again  only  the  savings  deposits  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  not  all  the  other  creditors.  But,  as  it  is,  we 
find  that  there  is  always  a  large  amount  of  bills  among  the 
immediately  available  resources  and  I  am  consequently 
not  in  favor  of  compulsory  regulations  in  regard  to  this 
matter  either. 

A  further  question  is  that  relative  to  "  investments  in 
government    obligations    and    similar    seciuities."     This 
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would  mean  again  that  a  certain  percentage  ot  the  depoats 
has  to  be  tied  up,  such  funds  to  be  invested  in  government 
bonds  and  similar  securities.  I  should  regard  it  as  very 
desirable  from  a  practical  standpoint  that  the  banks 
should  mf^^pt!^ir1  a  considerable  reserve  in  the  shape  of 
government  securities,  which  in  certain  contingencies 
might  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  but  I  am  by  no  means 
in  favor  of  a  law  prescribing  a  certain  percent^e. 

As  regards  the  "investment  of  the  surplus,"  it  would 
perhaps  not  be  impossible  to  frame  a  regulation  to  the 
effect  that  the  surplus,  that  is  to  say,  the  legally  prescribed 
stuplus,  and  not  the  amount  in  excess  of  it — the  Deutsche 
Bank  has  a  surplus  of  a  hundred  millions — must  be  in- 
vested in  a  certain  manner.  The  banks  would  accordingly 
not  be  permitted  to  carry  their  legally  constituted  surplus 
as  an  undistingmshable  part  of  their  assets,  but  such 
surplus  would  have  to  be  represented  by  a  particular  stock 
of  securities.  This  is  the  case,  as  a  rule,  with  endowment 
and  pension  funds,  which  are  invested  in  a  special  class  of 
securities.  There  are  also  corporations  whose  surplus  is 
separately  invested  in  securities.  A  provision  like  this 
might  perhaps  be  considered.  It  would  have  the  advan- 
tage of  causing  a  considerable  stock  of  government  securi- 
ties to  be  accumulated  as  a  sort  of  guaranty  fund  in  the 
hands  of  the  banks.  This  proposition  would  at  the  same 
time  be  an  answer  to  the  preceding  point,  3c. 

Among  the  possible  regulations  of  another  kind,  men- 
tion is  made  first  of  the  "  depositing  of  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  outade  moneys  with  the  Reichsbank."  I  have 
already  expressed  myself  in  regard  to  the  keeping  of  a 
metallic    reserve    by  the  banks    themselves.     I    should 
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ccmsider  it  more  advantageous  in  this  respect  if  the  banks 
■were  to  transfer  to  the  Reichsbank  the  greater  part  of  such 
metallic  reserve,  as  much  as  they  can  dispense  with  in 
their  daily  payments,  and  would  in  this  way  increase  their 
credit  balance  at  the  Reichsbank.  These  funds  would  at 
the  same  time  enable  the  Reichsbank  to  issue  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  notes.  We  must  bear  in  mind, 
gentlemen,  that  if  we  give  the  banks  doing  a  general 
business  and  other  banking  institutions  an  injunction  to 
the  effect  that  they  must  keep  a  certain  cash  reserve,  one 
actually  larger  than  they  need  in  thdr  regular  daily  busi- 
ness, it  means  something  altogether  different  from  making 
a  regulation  compelling  the  banks  of  issue,  and,  in  particular , 
the  Reichsbank,  to  maintain  at  all  times  a  certain  reserve 
against  their  note  circulation.  The  regulation  regarding 
a  one-third  reserve  has  in  practice  no  actual  significance. 
The  regular  issue  of  notes  has  never  come  near  to  being 
three  times  the  amount  of  the  cash  reserve.  A  bank  of 
issue  consequently  loses  nothing  when  it  is  told  that  it 
must  keep  a  gold  reserve  against  its  circulation,  inasmuch 
as  for  every  hundred  marks  in  gold  it  can  issue  at  least 
an  equivalent  amount  of  notes,  so  that  its  working  capital 
is  not  affected  by  the  tying  up  of  its  gold  reserve,  and  can 
in  reality,  if  it  has  not  got  quite  close  to  the  maximum 
note  circulation,  as  fixed  by  the  provision  in  regard  to  a 
one-third  reserve,  issue  notes  up  to  three  times  the  amount 
of  the  gold  that  it  is  going  to  set  aside.  It  loses  nothing 
by  having  this  obligation  imposed  up(m  it.  But  another 
Idnd  of  bank  sustains  a  positive  loss  with  respect  to  its 
working  capital  if  it  is  compelled  to  set  aside  and  tie  up 
90  and  so  much  for    the   safeguarding    of    its    fluidity. 
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That  is  much  worse  than  to  be  told:  "You  must  set  aside 
a  hundred  marts  in  gold,  but  you  may  issue  instead 
300  marks  in  notes."  It  would  in  itself  be  very 
desirable  if  the  banks  were  told  that  they  must  keep  a  defi- 
nite reserve  against  their  deposits,  it  being  provided  that 
their  credit  balance  at  the  Reichsbank  should  be  reckoned  as 
part  of  this  cash  reserve.  This — point  3a — would  appear 
to  liave  more  to  recommend  it  than  the  preceding  propo- 
sition under  point  B30.  I  do  not,  however,  conader  a 
positive  provision  to  this  e£Eect  necessary.  The  same 
objection  presents  itself  as  the  one  raised  by  Herr  Roland- 
Liicke,  that,  if  it  should  become  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  this  fund,  the  bank  would  be  obliged,  in  order  actually 
to  assure  its  fluidity,  to  go  to  the  Reichsbank  and  draw 
upon  its  balance.  This  would,  however,  have  to  be  attended 
with  certain  formalities  and  would  undoubtedly  create  an 
uneasiness  that  might  have  evil  consequences. 

In  what  concerns  the  "establishment  of  government 
deposit  institutions,"  if  such  a  thing  is  considered  neces- 
sary, gentlemen,  why,  we  can  make  a  trial.  I  do  not 
consider  it  necessary. 

A  Voice.  How  are  you  going  to  make  such  institutions 
pay? 

Doctor  Lexis.  Yes;  that's  the  trouble.  [Laughter.] 
Such  institutions  would  of  course  invest  their  money 
in  3^  per  cent  government  bonds,  and  could  therefore 
not  pay  more  than  2  per  cent  interest.  But  maybe 
there  are  some  people  who  are  so  anxious  to  get  a  safe 
place  in  which  to  deposit  their  money  that  they  are 
satisfied  with  this  rate.  I  shoiUd,  however,  not  recom- 
mend the  experiment. 
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The  same  thing  applies  to  the  "taking  of  interest- 
bearing  depoMts  by  the  Reichsbank."  I  believe  the 
Reichsbank  itself  is  not  very  enthusiastic  about  having 
this  task  intrusted  to  it.  It  could,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
be  done  without  imposing  a  burden  upon  the  Reichs- 
bank. A  separate  department  might  be  created  which 
would  invest  the  funds  exclusively  in  3X  per  cent  gov- 
ernment bonds,  so  that  after  the  operating  expenses 
were  defrayed  there  might  remain  2%  per  cent  in  the 
way  of  interest.  Perhaps  there  are  people  who  would 
be  content  with  this.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  are  persons 
who  deposit  money  in  the  Reichsbank  and  get  no  inter- 
est whatever.  I  know,  for  example,  of  one  individual 
who  deposited  50,000  marks  and  did  not  ask  for  any 
interest,  saying  simply:  "I  want  to  have  the  money  at 
any  time  at  my  disposal;  that's  why  I  am  depositing  it 
here." 

Finally,  as  regards  the  "creation  of  a  bureau  for  the 
supervision  of  the  banking  business,"  it  follows  from  all 
I  have  said  thus  far  that  I  am  by  no  means  in  favor 
of  it.  The  supervisory  offices  that  have  come  into  exist- 
ence have  an  altogether  different  significance.  Take,  for 
example,  the  supervisor  of  the  national  banks  (the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency)  in  the  United  States,  who  has, 
above  all,  the  important  task  of  keeping  the  circulation 
as  safe  as  possible.  There  is  as  much  as  $600,000,000 
(2400,000,000  marks)  of  bank  notes  in  circulation  in 
that  coimtry,  and  the  interest  of  the  public  there  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  soundness  of  the  notes  is  of  much 
more  importance  than  the  interest  of  the  public  here  in 
the  insurance  of  the  safety  of  private  deposits.     If  we 
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have  a  supervisory  bureau  for  the  insurance  business, 
which  indeed  works  very  well  and  in  complete  accord 
with  the  representatives  of  that  business,  there  is  a 
much  more  far-reaching  interest  involved  than  that  of 
the  simple  owners  of  savings  deposits.  A  life  insurance 
rests  on  the  efforts  in  the  direction  of  saving  exerted 
throughout  a  whole  lifetime.  When  people  have  been 
paying  premiums  twenty  or  tlurty  years,  it  is  extremely 
important  that  a  guaranty  shall  be  afforded  that  the 
money  will  actually  be  paid  when  the  person  insured 
dies.  The  tasks  appertaining  to  a  supervisory  biu^eau 
for  banking  would  represent  a  sphere  of  activity  to 
which  no  limit  can  be  assigned.  Think  of  the  many 
thousand  banking  concerns  of  every  kind  and  cooperative 
credit  associations!  If  all  the  small  private  bankers  were 
to  be  included,  an  actual  supervision  would  be  a  sheer 
impossibility.  You  might  as  well  place  all  artisans 
under  a  supervisory  office.  If  it  is  proposed  to  extend 
the  supervision  merely  to  the  joint-stock  banks,  such 
supervision  would  indeed  be  feasible,  but  even  then  I 
do  not  believe  it  would  be  effective — as  experience,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  the  mortgage  banks,  has  shown — 
for  the  reason  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  penetrate 
into  the  details  of  the  condition  and  management  of  the 
entire  concern.  In  the  case  of  the  insurance  companies, 
to  be  sure,  every  detail  of  the  business  management  is 
subjected  to  a  close  scrutiny;  but  then  the  number  of 
such  concerns  is  not  nearly  so  large. 

Mr.  RoLAND-LtJCKE.  As  I  stated  day  before  yesterday, 
I  am  opposed  to  legislative  regulation,  because  I  consider 
it  not  merely  useless  with  respect  to  the  public  interest. 
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but  in  the  highest  degree  mischievous.  Ou  the  other 
hand,  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  helping 
the  parties  concerned  to  train  themselves  in  such  a  way 
as  to  become  more  and  more  accustomed  to  criticise 
themselves,  to  listen  to  the  criticism  of  others  without 
resenting  it,  to  take  lessons  from  criticism,  and  to  make 
practical  use  of  what  they  have  learned. 

How  is  this  to  be  accorapUshed  ?  Who  will  guarantee 
that  fine  words  and  fine  plans,  uttered  and  expressed  for 
the  moment,  will  not,  as  soon  as  the  attention  of  the 
public  is  diverted,  be  dissipated  like  foam  in  the  air  ? 

I  should  like  to  submit  a  proposition  to  you  which, 
according  to  my  humble  judgment,  is  calculated  to  attain 
the  legitimate  aim  of  the  advocates  of  legislative  regula- 
tion and  which  at  the  same  time  the  ouponents  of  legis- 
lative regulation  ought  to  declare  themselves  willing  to 
accept.  I  must  remark  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  I 
have  not  discussed  what  I  am  going  to  submit  to  you  with 
any  representative  of  a  bank,  so  that  you  may  all  rid 
yourselves  of  the  impression  at  once  that  this  "might 
possibly  be  something  emanating  from  the  banks  them- 
selves. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  have  seen  a  number 
of  banks  make  a  voluntary  declaration  to  the  effect  that 
they  are  going  to  submit  to  the  public  at  regular  intervals 
a  statement  of  their  condition,  and  these  banks,  which  I 
know  have  been  joined  by  others  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  have  bound  themselves  to  adhere  to  this  coiu-se. 
Their  action  would  have  a  sort  of  binding  force,  something 
that  could  not  easily  be  shaken  off,  through  the  circum- 
stance that  it  represents  an  obUgation  on  the  part  of  the' 
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members  of  the  clearing  house,  which  obligation  is  to 
continue  as  long  as  they  are  members  of  that  institution. 

I  know  that  the  objection  has  been  heard  that  the 
contents  of  such  published  statements  are  not  adequate, 
that  is  to  say,  as  I  take  it,  that  they  do  not  satisfy  legiti- 
mate requirements.  By  legitimate  requirements  I  under- 
stand the  obligation  to  give  to  the  public  such  informa- 
tion as  will  be  of  practical  service  without  entailing  any 
needless  injury  to  the  banks.  The  objection  was  raised, 
moreover,  that  such  statements  would  be  published  only 
by  an  insufficient  number  of  banks,  while  a  large  number 
of  those  banks  in  whose  condition  the  public  is  particu- 
larly interested,  would  not  be  represented,  Fatdt  was 
also  found  on  the  score  that  there  was  no  guaranty  that 
the  public  would  be  sufficiently  informed  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  banks. 

How  are  these  objections  to  be  met?  We  have  had 
these  statements  now  nearly  a  year.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  be  a  logical  step  in  the  coiu-se  of  action  here 
proposed  if  the  Rcichsbank,  which  presides  over  the 
clearing  houses,  were  to  consult  with  the  members  of  its 
own  clearing  house  in  regard  to  the  elaboration  of  the 
precise  form  which  these  statements  are  to  take  in  the 
future  and  to  submit  tangible  propositions  relative  to  the 
matter,  as  has  aheady  been  suggested  this  morning  by 
Dr.  Riesscr,  although  perhaps  not  in  this  particular  way. 
Out  of  the  requirements  with  respect  to  the  contents  of 
the  statements  I  shall  select  those  that  correspond,  in  my 
opinion,  to  what  may  justly  be  asked  and  what  it  is  the 
practical  concern  of  the  public  to  know  and  which  are 
calculated  to  promote  the  aims  that  we  are  all  more  or 
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less  pursuing — the  development  of  the  banks.  Of  course 
I  am  not  able  as  yet  to  give  you  precisely  formulated  sug- 
gestions and  propositions.  All  I  propose  to  do  is  merely 
to  indicate  the  skeleton  which  would  have  to  be  filled  out 
by  those  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

I  believe  the  folbwing  improvements  could  be  intro- 
duced in  the  bank  statements — such  as  they  have  been  and 
as,  in  my  opinion,  they  must  be  allowed  to  remain — 
without  entailing  too  much  labor  for  the  banks  and 
without  disclosing  their  legitimate  business  secrets. 

In  the  first  place,  the  banks  ought  to  state  specially 
the  amount  of  their  credit  balance  at  the  Reichsbank. 
There  should  be  separate  entries:  "Credit  balances  at 
banks  and  with  bankers"  and  "Credit  balance  at  the 
Reichsbank." 

In  the  second  place,  they  should  separate  their  stock  of 
securities  into  various  classes'  (i)  German  imperial  obli- 
gations, German  treasury  bills,  and  German  state  obliga- 
tiohs;  (2)  other  absolutely  soimd  German  securities;  (3) 
securities  listed  on  the  Bourse;  and  (4)  other  securities. 
I  believe  that  if  a  statement  of  these  four  classes  were  to 
be  made  five  times  a  year,  public  criticism  and  the  cus- 
tomers of  the  bank  would  be  afforded  an  excellent  insight 
into  the  condition  of  the  bank,  while  with  respect  to  the 
bank  managers  themselves  such  statements  would  con- 
stitute a  compelling  factor  in  the  matter  of  self-training. 
Of  course,  considering  the  lat^e  number  of  banks  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  regard  must  be  had  for  their  various 
peculiarities  to  the  extent  of  inaugurating  this  change  in 
the  matter  of  statements  only  after  the  lapse  of  some 
time,  say,  six  months,  in  order  to  give  such  of  the  banks 
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as  might  need  it  time  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
new  arrangement. 

Another  change  that  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  intro- 
duce in  the  statements  is  to  divide  the  item  "Thirty- 
day  stock  exchange  loans  (Reports)  and  loans  on  collat- 
eral {Lombards) "  and  make  two  items  of  it,  namely, 
"  Thirty-day  stock  exchange  loans  and  loans  on  collateral 
in  connection  with  houses  that  are  members  of  the  Boiu"se  " 
and  "  Other  thirty-day  stock  exchange  notes  and  loans  on 
collateral."  Thirty-day  stock  exchange  loans  and  loans 
on  collateral  to  firms  belonging  to  the  Bourse  are,  of 
course,  not  to  be  placed  with  respect  to  fluidity  in  the  same 
category  with-  similar  advances  to  outsiders.  In  the 
case  of  firms  that  are  not  members  of  the  Bourse  it  is  the 
universal  custom,  imder  normal  conditions,  to  allow  them 
to  renew  their  obligations,  whether  this  suit  the  lender 
ornot,  unless  there  is  positive  danger  in  such  extension. 
When,  however,  the  house  is  a  member  of  the  Boiurse,  if 
the  lender  does  not  care  to  let  the  debt  run  on  all  he  has  to 
do  when  the  month  is  over  is  simply  to  decUne  to  renew  the 
loan  and  the  money  is  promptly  refunded. 

With  respect  to  the  stock  of  bills,  I  should  not  go  to  the 
length  of  advocating  a  separation  into  bills  drawn  on  Ger- 
many and  bills  drawn  on  foreign  countries.  However  in- 
teresting such  a  division  may  be,  important  considerations, 
for  which  we  must  have  regard  with  respect  to  the  inter- 
ests not  merely  of  the  banks  but  of  our  whole  national 
economy  ["Very  true"]  interdict  such  publicity.  But 
these  considerations  need  not  prevent  us  from  separating 
the  hill  portfolio  into,  first,  discountable  bills,  excluding 
promissory  notes  and  drafts  of  German  banking  houses; 
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and,  second,  other  bills.  On  the  liabilities  side  that  class 
of  creditors  which  consists  of  banking  houses  should  be 
specially  entered,'  so  that  anyone  may  be  enabled  to  see 
how  large  is  the  total  amount  due  to  such  class. 

What  I  have  here  suggested — one  or  two  of  the  points 
calling,  perhaps,  for  a  somewhat  more  practical  wording —  ■ 
ought,  I  believe,  in  a  general  way  to  meet  the  legitimate 
demands  of  criticism  without  conflicting  in  the  least  with 
the  interests  of  the  banks  and  of  the  pubhc.  These  de- 
mands have,  indeed,  been  pushed  to  inordinate  lengths,  and 
I  should  consider  it  altogether  mischievous  and  inexpedient 
to  attempt  to  satisfy  these  further  requirements. 

If  a  form  of  bank  statement  were  to  be  prescribed  by 
law  which  all  of  you  and  those  on  whom  the  task  of  elab- 
orating it  devolved  firmly  believed  was  the  correct  one,  we 
should  nevertheless  be  confronted  every  year  with  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  new  economic  developments 
and  business  methods  and  our  altered  views  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes a  security  do  not  render  a  change  necessary. 
How  our  notions  in  regard  to  what  is  expedient  and  sound 
in  business  are  constantly  changing  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  seventies  the  loaning  or  advancing  of 
money  on  the  sectuity  of  a  ship's  bill  of  lading  was  looked 
upon  by  most  of  the  banks  as  a  reckless  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness ("Very  true"]  although  a  maritime  bill  of  lading  is 
just  as  good  security  as  the  goods  represented  by  it.  The 
action  of  the  Deutsche  Bank,  which  was  the  first  institution 
to  engage  in  such  transactions  on  a  large  scale  at  that 
time,  was  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  I  frequently  heard 
the  remark,  "The  advancing  of  money  by  the  Deutsche 
Bank  on  bills  of  lading  is  aUght-minded  piece  of  business." 
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If  such  an  expression  were  uttered  to-day — and  it  uras 
already  the  same  thing  ten  years  ago — everyone  who  is  a 
judge  of  banking  methods  or  an  economist  would  smile  at 
such  an  objection.  I  am  referring  to  this  merely  in  order 
to  remind  you  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  stability  of 
forms  and  rules  in  the  various  economic  fields.  What  I 
am  suggesting  to  you  now  with  reference  to  the  contents 
of  the  bank  statements  may  be  good  for  to-day,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  I  may  not  come  to  you  myself  in  the 
course  of  nine  or  twelve  months  and  say  "  I  consider  this 
all  wrong  now;  we  must  try  something  different. " 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  the  banks  that  publish 
statements  and  which  are  going  to  publish  the  improved 
statements  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  and  that  a  whole 
string  of  prominent  banks  are  not  represented,  many  of 
which  are  the  very  ones  whose  statements  the  public 
ought  by  all  means  to  have.  But,  then,  gentlemen,  I 
have  always  considered  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  a 
feature  of  this  spontaneous  outgrowth  would  consist  in 
our  appeaUng  to  the  Reichsbank  with  the  dictum  so 
excellently  expressed  a  little  while  ago  by  Doctor  Strdll: 
"Reichsbank,  when  circumstances  require,  be  rigorous." 
I,  too,  should  like  to  call  out  to  the  Reichsbank:  "  Reichs- 
bank, be  rigorous  at  times  and  behold  thb  injunction 
ever  before  thee,  written  in  shining,  golden  characters, 
and  reflect  that  thy  apparent  severity  is  indeed  no  severity 
at  all."  And  to  come  back  to  Herr  Stroll.  "Thou  comest 
not  clad  in  the  robes  of  a  bailiff  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  thou  comest  as  a  representative  of  the 
public  interest;  it  is  thy  task  and  thy  duty  to  examine 
and  to  admonish,  and,  if  there  are  those  who  are  imwilling 
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to  hear,  to  compel  them  to  hear;  thou  art  able  to  warn 
effectually  better  than  any  one  else." 

No  matter  what  sort  of  a  supervisory  bureau  you  may 
have  in  view,  do  you  suppose  it  can  ever  attain  to  the 
organization  of  the  Reichsbank  ?  Could  it  ever  com- 
mand such  a  thorough  insight  into  every  comer  of  our 
Gennan  realm  and  into  every  kind  of  economic  activity 
as  our  Reichsbank  can,  which  has  its  officials  and  confi- 
dential representatives  right  at  the  very  spot?  ["Very 
true."]  The  Reichsbank  would  simply  have  to  issue  the 
following  confidential  instruction  to  its  various  agencies: 
"  Just  ascertain  which  banks  in  your  district  continue  to 
publish  no  statements.  Enter  into  oral  communication 
with  one  after  another  of  them,  talking  either  to  the 
president  or,  if  the  management  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
supervisory  council,  to  a  member  of  such  council  with 
whom  you  are  intimately  acquainted  and  explain  in  a 
friendly  manner  that  pubUcation  is  a  necessity  for  these 
banks, too."  As  far  as  I  know  anything  about  the  heads 
of  the  main  branches  and  subbranches  of  the  Reichs- 
bank, I  am  wilht^  to  make  a  wager  with  you  that  there 
will  be  mighty  few  banks  which  after  such  a  representa- 
tion or  after  a  repetition  of  it  will  hold  out  any  longer, 
saying  that  they  are  unable  or  unwilling.  But  if  there 
should  be  a  very  few  that  refused  to  yield,  they  would, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  be  quietly  told  in  the  name  of  the 
Rdchsbank:  "Very  well,  if  you  are  not  going  to  agree 
to  this  thing,  there  is  nothing  left  for  iis  but  to  take 
measures  that  will  compel  you."  But  this  necessity 
will  hardly  present  itself,  for  the  agitation  that  has  been 
goii^  oa  these  past  two  years  in  a  more  or  less  acute 
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form  in  the  press  and  in  the  Reichstag  before  the  very 
eyes  of  the  banks  has  reached  the  point  where  an  insistent 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  public,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  firm 
determination  on  the  part  of  oiu-  legislators,  will  lead  to 
legislative  enactments  unless  assurance  is  forthcoming, 
not  merely  of  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  banks  to 
adopt  the  course  of  voluntary  and  adequate  publicity,  but 
of  the  certainty  of  their  effectively  pursuing  such  a  course. 

Another  complaint  that  has  been  made  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  requisite  information  is  submitted  to  the  public  in 
an  inadequate  manner.  It  is  acknowledged  that  reports 
are  published  indeed  in  the  Reichsanzeiger  and  that  a 
number  of  papers  publish  the  statements  themselves  and 
discuss  and  criticise  them  editorially — and  this  is,  of 
course,  true — but  it  is  asserted  that  all  this  is  inaccessible 
to  the  public  at  large.  I  should  therefore  suggest  to  the 
Reichsbank  that  in  prescribing  the  form  which  the  state- 
ments are  to  have  in  future  it  shall  proceed  to  issue  the 
following  instructions,  which  it  is  presumed  the  banks 
will  follow:  Every  bank  shall  in  each  room  that  is  accessi- 
ble to  the  public  post  up  its  last  statement,  printed  in 
visible  and  legible  letters;  furthermore,  a  printed  copy 
is  to  be  furnished  to  any  person  on  request.  By  this 
means  the  banks  would  be  saved  a  very  great  and  useless 
expense  in  the  way  of  advertisements  in  the  newspapers 
["  Very  true  "]  and  would  be  enabled  at  a  minimum  cost  to 
satisfy  the  legitimate  requirement  in  the  matter  of  the 
ability  of  the  pubUc  to  have  an  insight  into  thei> 
condition. 

Assuming  that  the  Reichsbank  adopts  this  course  of 
action — ^that  is  to  say,  asstuning  that  we  have  succeeded 
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in  obliging  all  the  banks  to  publish  statements  and  to 
publish  them  in  a  form  that  will  satisfy  all  legitimate 
criticism — we  shall  then  perhaps  hear  a  note  of  dissatis- 
faction coming  from  various  quarters,  a  prediction  to 
the  effect  that  when  the  present  momentary  feeling  has 
subsided  the  matter  will  be  permitted  to  go  to  sleep.  The 
Rdchsbank,  it  will  perhaps  be  said,  will  g;radually  begin 
reUeving  itself  of  the  duty  of  exercising  a  pressure  which 
for  one  reason  or  another  may  be  unpleasant,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  year  the  matter  will  be  dropped  or  reduced  to  a 
mere  formality.  If  this  apprehension  is  felt  and  the 
belief  entertained  that  the  arrangements — of  which  we 
now  have  an  abundance — that  might  be  utilized  for  the 
purposes  of  the  proposed  supervision  or  control,  together 
with  the  central  committee  of  the  Reichsbank  (through 
which  organ  the  bank  thrusts  out  additional  feelers  into 
the  various  realms  of  business) ,  may  not  be  quite  adequate 
for  the  accomplishment  of  what  is  desired,  or  if  these 
organs  are  regarded  as  too  prejudiced  or  otherwise  not 
just  the  kind  of  mechanism  that  is  required,  then,  gentle- 
men, I  think  we  shall  perhaps  still  be  able  to  remove  this 
objection  in  a  satisfactory  manner  without  the  enactment 
of  any  Jaws.  Can  not  the  Government  create  a  "  perma- 
nent banking  commission?"  This  should  not  be  a  legis- 
lative measure.  If  no  special  appropriation  is  made  for 
the  commission  and  if  its  acts  are  not  invested  with  the 
force  of  law,  the  Government  can  create  as  many  commis- 
sions  as  it  pleases. 

Such  a  conmiission  might,  perhaps,  most  advantageously 
consist  of  twenty  members.  One-third  of  the  members — 
I  am  taking,  of  course,  merely  an  arbitrary  number — are 
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to  be  appointed  by  the  Reichstag  from  its  midst  and  the 
remaining  two-thirds  would  be  composed  of  two  or  three 
leading  economists  and  about  a  dozen  men  of  practical 
experience  and  nntrammeled  in  their  views,  without 
regard  to  party  affiliations.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  put  ex- 
tremes together  and  insist — this  admonition  is  intended 
for  the  Government — on  having  men  drafted  into  this 
service  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  com- 
munity, men  who  know  how  to  deal  with  matters  in  a 
pragmatic  and  businesslike  manner. 

The  organization  of  this  banking  commission  wfould 
embody  the  following  three  features: 

(i)  The  commission  is  to  meet  at  least  every  three 
months,  unless  special  circumstances  render  more  frequent 
meetings  necessary.  • 

(2)  At  least  two-thirds  of  those  members  of  the  com- 
mission who  are  not  members  of  the  Reichstag  are  to 
withdraw  annually  under  all  circumstances.  The  term  of 
office  would  therefore  be  about  one  year.  The  object  of 
this  regulation  is  to  prevent  any  unwarrantable  or  one- 
sided action  on  the  part  of  the  commission  and  to  make 
room  for  persons  who  in  the  opinion  of  those  exercising 
the  appointing  power  are  perhaps  still  better  qualified 
than  the  retiring  members  to  come  into  close  touch  with 
the  banking  interests  and  to  obtain  a  clear  insight  into 
everything  and  who  would  be  able  to  form  the  best  judg- 
ments, give  the  most  practical  advice,  based  on  experi- 
ences in  the  industrial  and  commercial  world  and  tendered 
with  due  regard  for  the  public  welfare,  and  to  apply  the 
necessary  remedies  in  a  practical  manner. 

(3)  The  persons  appointed  to  serve  on  the  commission 
must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  merely  their  duty  to 
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approve  what  is  submitted  to  them,  but  that  the  obligation 
has  been  imposed  upon  them  to  take  the  initiative  them- 
selves whenever  they  consider  that  a  due  regard  for  the 
public  interest  and  existing  economic  conditions  seems 
to  demand  it.  Whenever  two  or  three  of  the  members 
say  they  would  like  to  have  a  special  session,  the  chair- 
man shall,  pursuant  to  their  request,  at  once  proceed  to 
call  such  a  session. 

This  would,  in  a  rough  way,  indicate  the  three  main 
points  to  be  considered  with  respect  to  the  organization 
of  the  commission.  It  would  be  expedient  to  have  a 
permanent  secretary  for  this  commission,  representing 
the  Government  or  the  Reichsbank,  instead  of  having  a 
special  secretary  deputed  for  each  session,  whose  activity 
and  interest  would  naturally  be  diverted  to  other  matters 
as  soon  as  the  session  was  over.  A  permanent  secretary 
would  mean  a  regular  and  wide-awake  conduct  of  the 
commission's  business.  Such  an  arrangement  would  pre- 
vent the  commission  from  proceeding  in  perhaps  too  theo- 
retical a  fashion.  It  would  possess  something  like  a  center 
in  the  permanent  secretary,  who  would  keep  his  eyes 
constantly  open  with  reference  to  the  functions  of  the 
commission,  would,  for  example,  himself  elaborate  the 
form  of  the  bank  statement  that  would  have  to  be 
adopted,  would  enter  into  the  practical  details,  and  who 
would  be  at  the  service  of  the  commission  whenever  it 
had  anything  to  propose. 

But  you  will  probably  ask,  gentlemen,  What  will  be  the 
practical  value  of  the  commission  ?  Well,  this  commission 
would  have  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  on  its  own  initia- 
tive, and,  secondly,  at  the  instance  of  the  authorities. 
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suggestions  and  complaints  arising  out  of  occurrences  in 
the  commercial  and  industrial  world  with  reference  to  the 
possibility  and  usefulness  of  remedial  measures,  and  it 
might  perhaps  occasionally  go  so  far  as  to  ask  the  Reichs- 
bank  whether  it  is  doing  its  full  duty  or  to  put  the  same 
question  to  the  commissioner  of  the  Boiuse.  The  officers  of 
the  Reichsbank  and  other  government  officials  would  be 
enabled,  when  they  happened  to  be  intent  on  some  ques- 
tion or  another,  to  discuss  it  in  the  commission  with  prac- 
tical men  and  even  perhaps  to  devise  efficient  protective 
meastu'es  before  a  recourse  to  legislation  was  found  to  be 
necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission who  ought  to  represent  the  various  currents  of 
economic  thought  and  the  various  departments  of  indus- 
trial and  commercial  activity,  would,  of  course,  come 
forward  with  their  suggestions,  and  thus  the  commissioii, 
as  a  merely  deliberative  body,  would  devise  ways  and 
means,  which  would  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the 
appertaining  imperial  authorities. 

It  would  naturally  be  the  business  of  the  coramissioE  to 
consider  whether  an  improvement  in  the  form  of  the  bank 
statements  was  not  called  for  and  whether  measures  ought 
not  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  do  away  with  abuses  of  one 
kind  or  another  in  the  banking  system,  or  at  least  to  render 
their  occurrence  less  frequent. 

I  had  a  notion  at  the  outset  that  a  little  l^^lative  pro- 
vision by  which  the  designations  "bank"  and  "savings 
institution"  would  carry  with  them  a  sort  of  privileged 
status  would  not  be  altogether  useless.  I  have,  however, 
reached  the  opposite  conclusion.  In  the  first  place,  I  had 
to  say  to  myself:  Is  it  actually  going  to  make  a  difierence 
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of  any  real  practical  significance  whether  in  a  large  or 
small  town  a  concern  styles  itself  "  bank  "  or  "  credit  insti- 
tution "  or  something  else  of  the  sort  ?  Would  the  public 
which  has  been  bringing  its  money  to  such  a  concern  cease 
to  bring  it  because  of  a  change  in  the  name  ?  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  would  hardly  ever  happen  that  a  person  will 
not  come  with  his  money  because  he  would  be  placing  it, 
not  in  a  "bank,"  but  in  a  "credit  institution"  or  in  an 
establishment  styling  itself  one  thing  or  another.  I 
thought  at  first  also  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  pro- 
hibit by  law  the  use  of  the  designations  "savings-bank 
account"  and  "savings"  by  any  concern  outside  of  sav- 
ings institutions  and  Genossenschaften  in  business  transac- 
tions, in  dealings  with  the  public,  on  placards,  in  newspaper 
advertisements,  etc.  I  therefore  made  visits  to  various 
small  towns,, with  reference  to  which  the  matter  would 
have  its  main  importance,  and  tried  to  sound  the  senti- 
ments of  the  small  tradespeople  in  order  to  get  some  idea 
as  to  whether  they  would  be  likely  to  be  frightened  off  if 
the  wording  of  the  placard  in  the  window  woidd  be 
changed  from  "  Interest  allowed  on  savmgs  accounts  at  the 
rate  of  so  much  per  day,  per  month,  per  three  months  "  to 
"  Interest  allowed  on  deposits  repayable  at  a  day's  notice, 
at  one  month's  notice, "  etc.  My  answer  to  this  question 
is  decidedly  in  the  negative,  and,  moreover,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  actually  existing  abuses  can  in  the  main  be  re- 
moved and  ought  to  be  removed  without  recourse  to  legis- 
lation. One  way  has  already  been  suggested  by  Doctor 
Riesser.  You  are  aware  that  a  paragraph  in  the  law  rela- 
tive to  unfair  competition  provides  that  a  person  may  be 
prohibited  from  making  use  of  the  designation  "bank"  in 
a  way  to  mislead  people. 
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The  Reichsbank  would  send  instructions  to  its  various 
branches:  "Inform  us  at  once  in  case  any  concern  in 
your  district  is  making  an  illegitimate  use  of  the  desig- 
nation 'bank'  in  such  a  way  as,  considering  the  whole 
position  and  character  of  the  establishment,  would 
make  it  appear  likely  that  the  public  will  incur  danger," 
The  Reichsbank  would  not  even  have  to  go  to  the 
trouble  of  taking  further  measures,  for  all  it  would  have 
to  do  would  be  simply  to  instruct  the  Central  Union  of 
German  Banks  and  Bankers  to  attend  to  the'  matter, 
which,  of  course,  they  would  be  glad  to  do. 

In  regard  to  the  designation  "savings  institution," 
I  believe  that  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  many  of  the 
medium-sized  and  small  banking  concerns  have  given 
up  using  the  terms  " savings,"  "savings-bank  accounts," 
etc.  There  would  not  be  the  least  difficulty,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  in  the  way  of  the  Reichsbank  giving  notice  to 
a  delinquent  concern  by  means  of  a  brief  summons 
addressed  to  it  in  due  form  by  the  superintendent  of 
the  branch  office  of  the  Reichsbank  and  worded  as 
follows:  "We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
of  your  making  use  of  the  terms  '  savings-bank  ac- 
counts'  and  'savings.'  There  is  no  doubt  that  these 
designations  are  applicable  only  to  savings  institutions 
and  Genossenschaf ten ,  and  we  would  earnestly  recom- 
mend that  you  drop  them."  I  believe  that  this  would 
suffice  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  and  if  in  a  few 
cases  no  result  should  be  achieved,  1  am  sure  that,  even 
without  recourse  to  new  laws,  there  would  be  some 
means  of  exercising  effective  pressure  which  the  savings 
institutions  and  Genossenschaften  could  employ  in  order 
to  guard  their  interests  against  unfair  competition. 
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Herr  Schinckel  dwelt  upon  a  matter  which  I  also 
had  in  my  program.  He  said  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  sake  of  self-instruction — and  he  appealed  in  par- 
ticular to  the  teachers  of  political  economy — that  cer- 
tain ten  commandments  shall  be  inculcated  in  the 
masses.  1  should  consider  it  necessary,  for  example, 
gentlemen,  to  address  the  following  pressing  summons 
through  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Reichsbank  or  of  this 
commission  to  the  various  German  ministers  of  public 
instruction:  "See  to  it  by  all  means  that  in  all  the 
schools,  seminaries,  and  philological  institutions  the 
boys  and  girls  who  have  attained  the  age  of  1 4  years — 
especially  if  they  leave  school  at  14,  but  also  in  case 
they  continue  to  attend  school — have  certain  economic 
principles  explained  to  them  in  a  way  suitable  to  their 
age,  such  as  an  intelligent  father  ought  in  general  to 
inculcate  in  his  children,  but  unfortunately  too  often 
does  not."  In  these  ten  commandments  which  Herr 
Schinckel  enjoined  we  should,  of  course,  include  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  term  "savings  institution,"  and 
furthermore  an  understanding  of  the  fact  that,  if  one 
desires  to  become  a  good  citizen,  it  is  necessary  in  the 
first  place  that  a  person  shall  make  sure  that  he  is  able 
to  pay  for  what  he  wants  to  buy  in  order  to  satisfy  his 
needs,  and,  secondly,  that  he  shall  make  it  clear  to 
himself  that  it  is  his  duty  to  pay  quickly.  I  should 
naturally  recommend  that  this  kind  of  A  B  C  be  intro- 
duced in  the  mihtary  schools,     [Laughter.] 

The  economic  ten  commandments  have  got  to  be  formu- 
lated in  a  thorough  manner  and  impressed  in  clear-cut 
fashion — I  was  going  to  say,  with  flaming  characters — 
upon  out  fourteen-year-old  students,  male  and  female. 
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If  the  proposed  commission  will  dispose  of  matters 
in  the  way  I  have  roughly  indicated  and  if  fresh  blood 
is  constantly  brought  into  it,  the  movement  will  be  pro- 
moted which  Herr  Schinckel  has  characterized  as  con- 
ducive to  the  self-training  of  our  present  and  futm-e 
banks  and  bankers  and  to  the  development  of  our  whole 
economic  existence.  And  if  we  can  get  so  far  as  to  infuse 
into  our  growing  youth  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest 
the  economic  ten  commandments  in  an  intelligent  and 
convincing  manner,  so  that  it  may  pass  from  school  into 
actual  life  with  a  certain  understanding  of  economic 
principles,  our  efforts  will  bear  fruit  a  thousandfold  and 
our  people  will  in  many  respects  know  how  to  manage 
its  affairs  with  much  more  matm-e  judgment  than  here- 
tofore.    [Applause.] 

Having  submitted  my  proposition  to  you,  gentlemen, 
I  find  it  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  individual  questions 
submitted  to  us,  all  of  which  I  have  answered  in  the 
negative. 

There  is  one  matter  on  which  I  should  like  to  dwell 
for  a  moment.  I  must  join  in  a  protest  that  has  come 
from  several  of  the  members.  In  the  course  of  our 
previous  discussions  the  statement  was  made  that  there 
were  a  great  many  people  who  did  not  exactly  care  to 
put  their  money  in  the  savings  bank  but  who,  at  the 
same  time,  for  local  or  other  reasons,  were  imwilling  to 
entrust  it  to  the  private  bank.  These  people,  it  was 
urged,  had  a  right  to  demand  that  an  institution  be 
created  where  they  could  safely  leave  their  money;  that 
is,  an  imperial  bank  of  deposit. 

As  far  as  the  imperial  bank  of  deposit  itself  is  concerned, 
I    should   consider    its  -  creation    the    most   unfortunate 
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tlung  I  can  conceive  of.  In  the  first  place,  regarded  as 
a  business,  it  would  be  a  very  poor  sort  of  business,  and 
its  operation  would  render  the  difficult  task  of  our  Reichs- 
bank  vastly  more  difficult  tmless  it  was  organized  on 
such  lines  that  the  expediency  and  wholesomeness  of  the 
mstitution  would  thereby  be  necessarily  made  to  appear 
problematical.  The  demand  for  the  proposed  imperial 
bank  of  deposit  may  be  readily  met  by  arguing  that,  i 
since  we  have  made  a  beginning  with  the  system  of  post- 
check  accounts,  the  next  thing  to  be  done  is,  as  soon  as 
the  post-office  has  been  rendered  efficient  in  this  field, 
to  tackle  the  question  as  to  whether  the  development  of 
the  post-check  arrangements  may  not  lend  itself  to  the 
opening  of  interest-bearing  accounts.  If  the  problem 
of  interest-bearing  accounts  is  satisfactorily  solved 
through  the  arrangements  of  the  post-office,  due  regard 
being  had  for  the  interests  of  the  savings  institutions 
and  Genossenschaften — this  being  a  necessary  condi- 
tion— ^then  the  whole  question  of  the  establishment  of 
imperial  banks  of  deposit  or  similar  institutions  is  di- 
vested of  all- practical  importance. 

I  must  beg  you  once  more  most  earnestly  in  the  first 
place  to  regard  the  proposition  which  I  have  formulated 
as  a  mere  skeleton,  something  that  can  be  improved 
upon,  and,  furthermore,  to  consider  that  by  means  of 
this  step — which  does  not  aim  at  the  creation  of  a  new 
imperial  authority  responsible  in  any  respect  to  the 
public — we  shall  not  only  promote  in  an  increasing  meas- 
ure the  training  of  our  bankers,  but  that  the  public  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  new  agency  installed 
by  the  side  of  the  Reichsbank  capable  of  rendering  it  a 
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great  service  at  times,  and  finally  that  the  imperial 
Government  will  not  be  burdened  (a  matter  of  some 
importance,  in  my  opinion)  with  any  expense  outside 
of  the  salary  of  the  secretary  and  the  traveling  expenses 
of  the  members  of  the  commission,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
not  residents  of  Berlin, 

If  there  are  some  points  in  regard  to  which  I  may 
have  been  misunderstood,  or  have  not  expressed  myself 
quite  clearly,  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  put 
to  me. 

Doctor  Wachler.  Gentlemen,  I  can  express  myself  in 
a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  questions  under  No.  II, 
I  and  3. 

I  answer  in  the  negative  the  question  as  to  the  need 
and  expediency  of  legal  regulations  in  regard  to  the 
acceptance,  management,  and  investment  of  deposits  and 
savings,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  banks. 
The  matter  may  perhaps  be  slightly  different  in  the  case 
of  the  savings  institutions  and  Genossenschaften,  but 
I  believe  that  even  here  there  is  no  need  of  regulation, 
for  the  reason  that  the  savings  institutions  ajid  Genossen- 
schaften, especially  the  former,  are  under  governmental 
supervision,  and  that  the  Genossenschaften  have  insti- 
tuted supervisory  agencies  which  can  intervene  whenever 
the  occasion  demands. 

I  do  not  beUeve,  therefore,  that  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  deal  specially  with  the  individual  points  under  i  and 
3,  inasmuch  as  I  have  already  expressed  my  general 
opmion  in  regard  to  them  and  have  based  my  negative 
position  (in  so  far  as  I  have  not  made  this  clear  in  my 
general  statements)   on  the  same  considerations  whkh 
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the  various  experts  who  have  supported  this  view  have 
ah^eady  adduced,  and  which  it  would  hardly  be  worth 
while  to  repeat, 

I  am  consequently  only  called  upon  to  say  something 
in  regard  to  "other  suggestions"  and  "other  measures." 
I  am  convinced,  as  far  as  this  is  concerned,  that  the 
admonitions  and  warnings  of  the  public  organs  that  are 
charged  with  passing  judgment  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
banks — including,  of  course,  the  public  press  and  the 
Reichsbank  with  all  its  branches — would  be  quite  ade- 
quate to  prevent  any  possible  abuses  on  the  part  of  the 
banks  in  the  matter  of  the  granting  of  credit,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  reports  and  the  statements  that 
are  published  every  two  months  by  the  leading  banks 
and  which — here  I  concur  fully  with  Herr  Roland-Lucke — 
ought  to  be  obtained  from  all  the  other  banks.  If, 
having  all  this  as  a  basis  for  its  censorial  activity,  the 
Reichsbank  should  undertake  to  exercise  its  scrutiny, 
and,  in  case  it  finds  anything  wrong,  should  procede  to 
exert  pressure  on  the  banks  in  the  way  it  considers  most 
suitable — I  am  sure  we  need  not  dictate  the  manner,  as 
it  will  be  able  to  decide  for  itself — we  shall  undoubtedly 
be  enabled  to  achieve  results  in  a  sense  conformable  to 
the  aims  of  the  Reichsbank,  in  which  case  there  will  be 
no  need  for  any  further  measures. 

Herr  Roland-Lucke  has  been  expounding  a  proposition 
of  his,  which  is  very  seductive,  but  I  have  not  quite 
grasped  the  distinction  between  the  bureau  of  supervision 
and  the  commission.  At  this  instant  the  term  "com- 
mission" appears  to  me  to  be  only  another  name  for 
"bureau  of  supervision,"  and,  as  the  whole  matter  is  not 
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so  simple,  I  shall  beg  to  be  allowed  to  defer  my  judgment, 
inasmuch  as  Hen  Roland-Lucke's  proposition  exhausts 
at  the  same  time  points  2  and  4  and  I  was  under  the  Im- 
pression that  I  was  permitted  to  talk  only  in  regard  to 
points  I  and  3.  If  his  suggestions  amount  to  more  than 
a  mere  substitution  of  "commission"  for  "bureau  of  su- 
pervision," then  the  matter  would  have  to  be  considered 
more  fully.  For  my  part,  I  am  not  so  quick  of  compre- 
hension as  to  be  able  to  grasp  all  the  details  which  have 
just  been  laid  before  us  with  reference  to  the  consequences 
involved.  However  alluring  all  that  was  said  has  ap- 
peared to  me,  especially  as  the  proposition  does  not  aim  at 
governmental  interference,  but  has  for  its  purpose  not  only 
to  give  full  scope  to  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  banks 
and  the  assertion  of  their  power  to  decide  matters  without 
external  dictation,  but  also  to  incite  them  to  adopt  a 
pohcy  conformable  to  approved  principles  and  to  exercise 
moderation  in  the  granting  of  credit — a  thing  which  I 
regard  as  so  essential  with  reference  to  the  matter  of 
fluidity — I  must  nevertheless  say  that  one  statement 
has  excited  a  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  the  com- 
mission is  not  going  to  be  after  all,  or  might  not  become,  a 
bureau  of  supervision.  My  esteemed  colleague  has  stated 
that  the  function  of  the  commission  would  be  to  investi- 
gate all  complaints  brought  forward  by  the  press  in  re- 
gard to  the  banking  system,  and  particularly  to  question 
the  imperial  commissary  and  the  bom^e  commissary  as 
to  whether  they  were  doing  their  full  duty.  This  to  me 
would  seem  to  involve  the  idea  that  this  commissioQ  was 
to  be  a  bureau  of  supervision.  I  am  absolutely  opposed 
on  principle  to  a  supervisory  bureau.     At  the  same  time, 
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if  after  close  reflection  I  should  arrive  at  a  different  con- 
clusion, perhaps  I  may  agree  fully  with  Herr  Roland- 
Lucke's  proposition.  I  do  not  care,  however,  to  go  on 
talking  about  the  matter,  as  I  have  requested  to  be  en- 
Kghtened  in  regard  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  RoLAND-LucKE.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  explain 
briefly  now,  perhaps  the  matter  can  be  disposed  of  at 
once. 

The  commission  which  I  have  suggested  would  be  some- 
thing entirely  different  from  a  supervisory  bureau.  It  is 
not  at  all  an  ofiBce  that  has  any  rights  whatsoever,  one  that 
is  based  upon  some  law;  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  body 
of  men  who  are  to  be  consulted  and  to  receive  suggestions. 
In  order  to  bring  out  the  clear-cut  distinction  between  a 
bureau  of  supervision  and  this  commission,  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  this  commission  is  going  to  be  the  "faithful 
Eckart "  of  the  Reichsbank,  of  our  money  market,  of  our 
banks,  and  of  those  engaged  in  solving  banking  problems. 
Faithful  Eckart  advises,  bqt  he  does  not  "supervise." 
The  commission  has  no  legal  right  formally  to  interro- 
gate a  bank  or  any  individual;  it  is  in  reahty  merely  a 
trusted  advisory  coimcil.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  commission  can  not  undertake  to  discuss  everything 
relating  to  banking  that  is  ventilated  in  the  press.  If 
a  member  of  the  commission  happens  to  come  across  any- 
thing in  some  ne^rcpaper  or  another  whose  importance 
in  his  opinion  would  seem  to  warrant  discussion  at  the 
next  session,  ot  at  an  earlier  date  in  case  there  would  be 
danger  in  delay,  it  will  depend  on  him  whether  he  shall 
bring  up  the  matter  at  the  next  session  or  forthwith  pro- 
pose a  special  session,  or  whether  he  shall,  without  any 
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discussion  of  the  matter  by  the  commis^on,  make  con- 
fidential conununications  to  the  president  of  the  Reichs- 
bank,  to  whom  the  chairmanship  of  the  commission  would 
naturally  be  assigned.  I  take  good  care  to  keep  on  my 
guard  against  anything  flavoring  of  a  bureau  of  super- 
vision. A  supervisory  bureau  would  render  everything  I 
have  proposed  nugatory. 

A  Voice.  The  change  of  the  personnel  is  a  very  impw- 
tant  matter. 

Doctor  Wachler.  The  idea  at  any  rate  is  deserving  of 
very  thorough  consideration,  and  the  statements  that 
have  been  made  leave  no  room  for  any  objection  unless, 
perhaps,  the  question  might  be  asked  whether  the  whole 
thing  is  not  a  little  too  vague.  We  must  have  a  well- 
articiUated  and  definite  organization  for  the  kind  of  activ- 
ity we  are  discusang. 

This  matter  of  the  change  of  personnel,  which  has  just 
been  introduced,  is  certainly  of  great  importance.  The 
change  strikes  me  as  being  somewhat  too  rapid.  The 
arrangement  by  which  every  year  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers— these  are  to  be  taken  in  a  measure  from  the  ranks 
of  the  private  people — are  to  be  changed  would  perhaps 
not  be  as  good  a  one  as  if  one-half  were  to  withdraw  every 
year  (thus  making  a  constant  biennial  rotation)  so  that 
by  means  of  the  personnel  a  certain  ctmtinuity  in  the 
conduct  of  business  would  be  realized,  which  is  usefiU  and, 
in  fact,  necessary. 

The  idea  appears  to  me  on  general  grounds  so  long  as  the 
outcome  is  not  to  be  a  supervisory  bureau  an  extremely 
plausible  one,  but  I  regret  that  my  understanding  is  no 
longer  so  quick  and  acute  as  to  enable  me  to  consider  it 
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with  reference  to  all  the  consequences,  so  that  I  must 
reserve  my  definitive  Judgment  for  a  little  while  yet. 

Otherwise  I  have  nothing  to  add  with  reference  to  the 
points  which  are  submitted  at  this  time  for  discussion 
except  to  say  that  I  do  not  beUeve  in  the  expediency  and 
necessity  of  legislative  regulation  and  that  I  am  all  the  more 
in  favor  of  a  recourse  to  such  action  as  Doctor  StrOll,  I 
believe,  has  recommended,  consisting  in  admonitions  and 
'warnings  wherever  in  the  opinion  of  the  Reichsbank  abuses 
in  the  matter  of  credit  are  manifesting  themselves,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  granting  of  credit  to  concerns  that  are 
not  sound.  I  admit  that  this  is  attended  with  more  or  less 
difficulty,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  necessary  that 
pressure  from  some  quarter  be  exercised  at  a  time  when  it 
is  especially  evident  that  the  banks  are  acting  in  a  light- 
niinded  manner.  I  assume  that  regulations  in  r^ard  to 
the  conduct  of  business  would  not  work,  if  for  no  other 
reason  because  credit  can  be  granted  somewhat  more  read- 
ily or  less  readily  according  to  the  state  of  the  money  mar. 
ket.  With  respect  to  such  matters  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  making  regulations  even  within  the  compass  of  the' 
ten  commandments  of  the  bank  presidents.  The  head 
of  a  bank  must  be  allowed  to  be  governed  by  his  touch, 
by  his  feelings.  When  he  gets  the  sheet  in  the  morning 
showing  the  state  of  his  cash,  he  will  do  one  thing  one 
day  and  something  else  another  day,,  according  to  how 
he  views  the  horizon.  I  do  not  beheve  that  any  absolute 
norms  can  be  prescribed  with  respect  to  such  thii^.  It  is 
all  a  matter  of  the  feeUngs  and  impressions  of  the  bank 
manager.  Nor  can  this  be  acquired;  it  has  got  to  be  in- 
born in  such  a  man.     A  third  party  outside  of  the  bank  can 
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not  get  an  insight  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done.  If  the 
Reichsbank,  in  whose  hands  all  the  threads  converge  and 
which  by  means  of  its  discounts,  its  loans,  its  giro  trans- 
actions, etc.,  can  gaze  into  the  heart  of  the  whole  world  of 
business,  were  to  talk  to  the  consciences  of  the  dispensers 
of  credit  in  a  friendly  or  a  less  friendly  way,  a  little  more 
earnestly  or  a  little  more  sharply,  whenever  it  considers  it 
necessary,  by  that  means  alone  a  good  deal,  I  believe,  would 
be  accomplished.  No  other  authority  can  do  that  so  well 
as  the  Reichsbank.  It  is  in  human  natm«  that  it  should 
at  times  be  unpleasant  to  have  some  one  peering  into  your 
affairs  in  this  manner,  but  the  thing  has  to  be  done.  The 
bank  is  bound  to  assume  this  difficult  task  by  the  side  of 
the  exalted  duties  which  it  discharges  as  the  head  of  our 
whole  credit  system. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  it  is  6  o'clock.  I  surest 
that  we  resume  our  discussions  at  lo  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning.     (Close  of  the  session,  6  p.  m.) 
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Friday,  November  ?6,  igog — 10.30  a.  m. 

Chwrman  Wirklicher  Geheimer  Rat  Havenstein,  presi- 
dent of  the  Reichsbank  Direktorium: 

I  hereby  open  the  session  and  request  Heir  Mommsen 
to  take  the  floor. 

Mr.  Mommsen.  I  have  aheady  stated  in  the  course  of 
the  general  discussion  that  I,  in  common  with  others  of 
the  members,  am  at  the  present  time  on  the  whole  opposed 
to  governmental  regulation.  I  do  not  consider  it  neces- 
sary in  view  of  the  experiences  that  we  have  thus  far  had 
with  our  credit  banks,  and  I  concur  entirely  in  the  opinion 
expressed  in  such  detail  by  Herr  Roland-Liicke  yesterday 
that  such  legislative  measures — whatever  form  they  may 
assume — are  very  dangerous  and  might  easily  prove 
extremely  mischievous.  I  should  Uke  to  remind  you 
that,  with  all  the  ill-feeUng  against  the  great  banks, 
so-called,  that  has  transpired  here  in  several  of  the 
addresses,  we  can  not  assume  that  legislative  regulation 
would  be  intended  merely  for  the  "great  banks"  or  for 
the  large  banks  in  general.  Every  measure  of  the  kind 
in  question  would  in  all  probability  be  a  much  greater 
hardship  for  the  small  and  medium-sized  banks,  especially 
those  located  in  the  provinces,  than  for  the  large  banks, 
which,  by  reason  of  their  mobiUty  and,  in  part  also,  by 
means  of  their  great  resources,  as  well  as  through  their 
ability  to  expand  their  operations,  can,  of  course, 
much  more  readily  accommodate  themselves  to  the  regu- 
lative provisions.    This  easy  adjustment  on  their  part  will 
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have  the  effect  of  making  the  small  and  medium-sized 
banks,  which  are  already  badly  handicapped  by  the 
favor  shown  the  very  large  banks  by  the  public,  suffer 
very  serious  detriment. 

There  is  another  matter  I  should  like  especially  to 
dwell  upon.  We  have  had  to  deal  with  the  proposition 
to  make  it  obUgatory  to  set  aside  some  sort  of  a  reserve 
(cash,  etc.)  against  deposits  and  savings  and  in  fact — 
since  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  there  is  no  way  of 
distinguishing  them  which  for  the  time  being,  at  least, 
does  not  present  some  objection — against  the  outside 
moneys  of  the  banks  in  general.  If  it  is  proposed  to  fix  a 
minimum  percentage',  this  can  be  nothing  else  than  a 
purely  arbitrary  fixation,  which  will  operate  in  one  way 
with  one  institution  and  in  an  entirely  different  way  with 
another.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  cash  reserves 
which  the  manager  of  a  bank  has  to  maintain  must  be 
appraised  very  differently  in  the  case  of  each  institution 
with  reference  to  the  character  of  the  clientele.  One  bank 
is  not  like  every  other  bank.  It  is  a  different  matter  in 
Berlin  from  what  it  is  in  Hambm^  or  Frankfort.  Like- 
wise, too,  in  the  case  of  those  institutions  which  have 
branches  in  many  places  the  cash  reserve  has  naturally 
to  be  measured  closely  with  reference  to  the  momentary 
needs  of  the  customers  and  the  character  of  the  clientele 
of  the  particular  branch,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  bua- 
ness  transacted  there,  and  to  determine  just  what  is 
required  in  each  case  is  a  task  that  has  to  devolve  on  the 
management  of  the  branch  in  question.  This  is  some- 
thing that  does  not  admit  of  regulation  in  a  systematic 
manner.    Such  regulation  is  not  within  the  scope  evea 
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of  the  general  management  of  the  bank.  The  matter  has 
got  to  be  arranged  by  the  person  who  has  the  disposition 
of  the  funds  at  the  particular  place.  The  business 
man's  feeling  must  tell  him  how  much  of  a  cash  reserve 
he  must  have  at  particular  times  and  under  particular 
conditions  if  he  is  to  be  enabled  to  do  justice  to  the 
demands  of  his  customers.  With  respect  to  this  regulation 
could  do  no  good  whatever. 

There  would  be  no  particular  object,  gentlemen,  in 
going  ahead  and  dwelling  on  the  individual  aspects  of 
the  matter  before  us,  for  the  measures  that  are  enumer- 
ated here  under  Questions  iB  are  largely  such  as  can 
in  general  be  carried  out  only  by  means  of  legislative 
enactments.  That  a  great  deal  can,  of  coiu'se,  be  accom- 
plished by  educating  the  bank  managers  and  bankers 
and  the  public  as  well,  as  Herr  Roland-Lticke  explained 
yesterday,  does  not  admit  of  any  question. 

I  shall  pass  on  to  one  special  point,  the  question  as 
to  the  restriction  of  the  volume  of  the  outside  moneys 
held  by  a  bank.  The  one  scale  that  could  be  adopted 
would  be  the  capital  of  the  bank  in  question.  There  is 
something  of  this  sort  already  in  the  case  of  the  mortgage 
banks,  the  maximum  volume  of  debentures  in  circula- 
tion being  dependent  upon  the  capital  of  the  bank.  But 
the  practical  result  in  this  case  has  been  that  when  a 
mortgage  bank  is  able  and  eager — on  account  of  the  profit 
involved — ^to  issue  additional  debentures,  if  it  is  approach- 
ing the  limit  of  the  issue  of  such  obligations,  all  it  has  to 
do  is  to  increase  its  capital  in  order  to  issue  debentures 
up  to  fifteen  times  the  amount  by  which  the  capital  has 
been  increased.     I  fear,  gentlemen,  that  precisely  the 
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same  thing  would  happen  in  the  case  of  the  banks.  A 
bank  is  not  in  a  position,  as  Heir  Schinckel  pointed  out  a 
Uttle  while  ago,  to  maintain  the  hmit  in  the  matter  of 
outside  moneys  with  respect  to  an  individual  customer, 
for  if  a  regular  customer  sends  money  it  is  simply  bound 
to  take  it.  If,  then,  in  making  up  its  accounts,  say,  at 
the  end  of  a  year,  it  has  reached  the  Umit  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  fix  by  legislation  of  the  aggregate  of  outside 
moneys  or  finds  it  is  approaching  that  limit,  it  would 
have  to  proceed  to  increase  its  capital  in  order  not  to 
bring  its  business  to  a  standstill.  The  enlargement  of 
the  capital  for  such  a  reason  in  the  case  of  credit  banks 
would  appear  to  me,  however,  to  be  a  dangerous  thing 
from  an  economic  standpoint,  and  we  ought  to  refrain 
from  doing  anything  in  the  way  of  inducing  the  banks  to 
increase  their  capital  from  considerations  of  such  an 
extraordinary  nature.  I  believe,  gentlemen,  that  for  this 
reason  alone  we  ought  to  be  very  careful  about  proceed- 
ing in  this  direction. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  take  up  the  single  points  here, 
as,  for  example,  the  preferred  claims  of  creditors  having 
deposit  or  savings  accounts.  This  matter  has  been 
already  thoroughly  discussed.  These  questions  all  depend 
upon  the  practicability  of  separating  deposit  and  savings 
creditors  from  simple  creditors.  We  have  heard  from 
practical  business  men  on  every  hand  that  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  at  least,  a  distinction  of  this  sort  to  which 
no  objection  would  attach  is  impossible,  and  that  is  suf- 
ficient reason  for  our  abstaining  from  doing  anything  in 
this  direction,  irrespective  of  the  circumstance  that  a 
preference  of  the  kind  in  question  would  affect  our  legal 
system  in  a  way  that  might  involve  considerable  danga. 
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I  have  already  expressed  myself  in  regard  to  the  ca^ 
cover. 

I  am  now  coming  to  the  question  of  the  investment  of 
part  of  the  bank's  funds  in  govenunent  obligations  and 
similar  securities.  I  should  like  to  remind  you,  gentle- 
men, that  our  prominent  banking  institutions— I  must 
call  your  attention  particularly  to  the  latest  statistics 
regarding  the  Deutsche  Bank  and  the  Dresdner  Bank — 
have  at  present  very  considerable  sums  invested  in  such 
securities.  It  will  be  an  easy  matter,  of  course,  if  some- 
thing of  the  sort  is  considered  desirable,  for  our  large 
institutions  to  adapt  their  action  in  future  to  demands 
or  injunctions  aiming  in  this  direction.  But  here,  too, 
we  are  confronted  by  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the 
case  of  the  small  and  medium-sized  banks,  which,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  put  in  no  more  capital  than  is  needed  for  the 
absolute  requirements  of  their  monetary  transactions,  are, 
of  course,  not  so  easily  in  a  position  to  invest  part  of  their 
funds  in  seciuities  which  are  very  safe,  indeed,  but  yield 
small  returns.  This  applies  also  to  the  investment  of  the 
surplus. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  a  juridical  and  economic 
standpoint,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  might  not 
have  been  a  good  thing  at  the  start  to  have  inserted  a 
provision  in  our  laws  relative  to  joint-stock  companies 
similar  to  the  one  that  has  been  enacted  in  Switzerland, 
permitting  of  the  investment  of  the  stuplus  in  stable 
securities  which  must  not  be  touched.  These  securities, 
could,  of  course,  not  be  offered  as  collateral,  for  using 
them  as  such  would  prevent  them  from  being  available 
when  required.     I  believe  that  a  measure  of  this  kind 
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would  have  been  of  advantage.  But  to  introduce  one 
now  all  of  a  sudden  would  naturally  be  a  more  or  less 
difficult  matter.  Nevertheless,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  well  to  provide  that  the  legally  prescribed  sur- 
plus be  kept  apart  from  the  resources  directly  utilized  in 
the  business  transactions.  Supposing  that  by  means  of 
an  agreement  or  through  legislative  means — I  trust  we 
shall  not  have  to  enact  a  provision  to  that  effect,  for  no  one 
can  tell  what  else  would  be  tacked  on  to  it — we  could 
arrange  that  the  legally  prescribed  surplus  shall  in  the 
future  be  invested  in  government  securities;  this  would 
mean,  of  course,  a  heavy  temporary  investment  in  such 
securities,  the  surplus  funds  being  largely  not  invested  in 
this  way  at  present,  but  the  whole  thing  could  hardly 
have  any  great  significance  as  regards  the  future,  inasmuch 
as  the  great  majority  of  the  large  and  medium-sized  bank- 
ing concerns,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  the  provincial 
banks,  have  raised  their  surplus  up  to  the  legal  require- 
ment, so  that  a  fresh  accretion  to  the  surplus  funds,  by 
means  of  the  issue  of  stock,  can  hardly  be  expected.  For 
if  it  were  to  be  made  obligatory  to  invest  all  that  comes 
within  the  compass  of  the  legally  constituted  stirplus  fund 
in  government  obligations,  that  is  to  say,  in  securities 
bearing  a  low  rate  of  interest,  the  issue  of  fresh  stock  with 
a  premium  would  prove  a  delusion  for  the  bank  managers. 
Let  us  take  a  practical  example.  The  shares  of  the 
Deutsche  Bank  are  at  present  quoted  at  about  240.  If 
it  were  to  proceed  now  to  issue  fresh  stock  at  200  or  220, 
it  would  have  to  invest  the  100  or  120  in  government 
seciuities,  which  would  yield  3}^  or  3^  per  cent  interest. 
But  the  Deutsche  Bank  pays  on  its  stock  5  per  cent  ctf 
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the  amount  paid  in,  so  that  it  would  sustain  a  direct  loss 
with  respect  to  this  part  of  its  new  capital,  and  it  would 
therefore  have  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  more 
advantageous  to  adopt  the  principle,  frequently  advocated 
in  financial  circles,  of  issuing  stock  in  future,  not  at  a 
premium,  but  at  par  plus  expenses.  It  would,  in  that  case, 
of  coiuse,  increase  its  nominal  capital  to  a  greater  extent 
proportionally  in  order  to  have  the  same  resources,  and 
there  would  perhaps  be  a  drop  in  the  dividends  and  the 
price  of  the  bank's  stock,  but,  all  in  all,  everything  would 
remain  as  before.  I  believe  that  if  we  are  to  have  propo- 
sitions of  this  kind  with  respect  to  the  premium,  the  re- 
stdt  would  be  that  the  issue  of  stocks  at  a  premium, 
especially  in  the  case  of  very  high  priced  securities,  would 
get  to  be  a  rare  occurrence,  and  in  any  case  future  invest- 
ments in  government  securities  would  not  be  greatly  pro- 
moted by  such  measures.  I  consider  it  doubtful,  too, 
whether  the  imperial  government  and  the  individual  states 
would  find  it  in  their  interest  to  enact  regulations  of  this 
kind  in  order  to  meet  temporary  requirements.  I  regard 
the  question,  however,  of  the  investment  of  the  surplus 
as  something  standing  apart,  and  I  am  not  at  all  prepared 
to  assert  a  priori  that  measures  of  the  kind  in  question 
might  not  perhaps  prove  quite  e£Bcacious. 

The  chairman,  I  understand,  does  not  expect  us  to 
defiver  an  opinion  for  the  time  being  in  regard  to  the 
publication  of  balance  sheets,  or  is  it  only  their  pre- 
cise form  that  is  to  be  left  out  of  the  discussion  ?  Herr 
Roland-Lficke  has  dwelt  upon  this  subject,  and  justly 
so,  for  whosoever  is  opposed  to  legislative  regulation 
can  not  entirely  ignore  it,  inasmuch  as  the  publication 
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of  these  balance  sheets  and  statements  is  the  only  means 
of  satisfying  the  legitimate  claims  of  the  public,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand,  of  causing  the  gradual 
introduction  in  the  banks  of  an  arrangement  that  we  all, 
or  at  least  most  of  us,  consider  very  desirable.  For  this 
reason  we  can  not  afford  to  pass  over  the  matter  entirely. 
The  question  as  to  the  precise  form  to  be  adopted  is  in 
itself  not  a  very  simple  one ,  and  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
a  very  detailed  scheme  not  only  makes  it  much  harder  to 
obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  figures,  not  merely  for  the  lay- 
man, who  anyhow  is  not  going  to  get  much  out  of  the  pub- 
lished balance  sheets  and  statements,  but  also  for  the 
experts,  especially  when  the  number  of  banks  that  pubhsh 
statements  will  go  on  multiplying.  I  beUeve,  therefore,  the 
idea  ought  to  be  to  give  as  few  figures,  but  as  character- 
istic ones,  as  possible,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge, 
this  coincides  on  the  whole  pretty  well  with  the  scheme  on 
which  the  great  banks  have  agreed .  I  fully  concur  with  Herr 
RolaTid-Lucke  in  recognizing  the  fact  that  a  certain  de- 
velopment of  the  scheme  employed  is  likely  to  take  place. 
But  you  must  remember,  gentlemen,  that  if  the  publica- 
tion of  statements  is  to  be  of  any  service,  we  must  not 
alter  the  scheme  too  frequently,  for  their  usefulness  will 
be  in  the  comparison  and  not  in  the  individual  figures. 
["Very  true."] 

We  must  therefore  manage  in  such  a  way  that  when 
we  have  settled  definitively  upon  a  scheme  of  statement, 
either  now  or,  should  amendments  be  found  necessary, 
in  the  immediate  future,  this  scheme  shall  serve  as  a 
basis  for  a  number  of  years,  else  the  whole  thing  will 
f£ul  of  its  object.     ["Very  true."] 
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I  am  willing  to  go  so  far  right  now  as  to  say  that  even 
if  we  are  to  retain  the  present  form  of  statement  it  will 
be  practicable  without  sacrificing  any  part  of  the  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  a  comparison  extending  over 
a  succession  of  years  to  introduce  greater  detail  with 
respect  to  certain  points.  I  am  not  speaking  as  the  head 
of  a  bank,  but  as  a  representative  in  the  Reichstag;  but 
I  may  say  that  I  have  no  objection  whatever  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  person  who  has  to  deal  with  banks  to 
specific  entries  in  the  matter  of  the  figtu-es  relating 
to  securities,  as  suggested  yesterday  by  Herr  Roland- 
Lucke.  I  am  sure  that  what  the  banks  publish  every 
year  in  the  reports  of  their  business — and  nowadays  it 
is  a  universal  practice  to  itemize  the  seciuities  account — 
cotild  as  a  matter  of  course  be  contained  in  their  state* 
ments  if  there  is  not  too  much  additional  labor  involved. 
This  is  certainly  the  case  with  the  securities  account, 
for  whether  the  securities  account  is  composed  of  one 
item  or  of  five  items  is,  of  course,  altogether  immaterial 
with  reference  to  the  preparation  of  the  statement  and 
also  with  respect  to  its  appearance  at  the  proper  time. 

There  are  other  points  with  respect  to  which  this  is 
not  the  case.  The  question  was  repeatedly  brought  up 
in  the  course  of  the  hearing  of  the  experts  as  to  whether 
it  would  not  be  well  to  distinguish  between  the  different 
kinds  of  debtors,  and  there  are  some  banking  institutions 
which  in  their  reports  distinguish  between  secured  and 
unsecured  debtors  and  in  the  case  of  the  former  make  a 
separate  class  of  those  whose  collateral  consists  of  securi- 
ties listed  at  the  Bourse,  the  so-called  "security  debts" 
being  often  regarded,  and  justly  so,  as  especially  liquid.    A 
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customer  to  whom  a  bank  has  loaned  money  can  be  ad- 
vised or  compelled  to  sell,  and  the  bank  then  gets  back  its 
money.  But  these  are  things  that  do  not  admit  of  being 
done  four  or  five  times  a  year,  off-hand,  without  great 
additional  labor,  and  I  believe  the  consideration  that  is 
gradually  being  allowed  more  and  more  weight  in  the 
field  of  governmental  administration  should  be  allowed 
to  influence  the  conduct  of  private  business,  the  con- 
sideration which  tells  us  that  we  ought  to  be  careful  not 
to  create  things  demanding  from  the  start  a  greatly 
increased  expenditure  of  labor  and,  of  course,  of  money 
hkewise  without  possessing  any  real  practical  value. 

The  suggestions  which  Herr  Roland-Lucke  has  made 
relative  to  what  further  steps  might  be  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  publication  of  statements  appear  to 
me  deserving  of  serious  consideration.  I  will  not  deny, 
however,  that  I  am  not  willing  to  accept  everything 
unreservedly.  If  we  install  a  commission  which  is  to 
be  kept  permanently  busy  with  these  bank  regulations, 
we  shall  actually  have — let  us  call  it  once  for  all  by  its 
true  name — nothing  else  than  a  permanent  bank  inquiry. 
You  are  aware  that  in  our  midst  and  also  in  political 
circles,  especially  among  the  Liberals,  loud  protests  were 
heard,  particularly  at  the  time  of  the  severe  crisis,  ag^nst 
the  institution  of  the  Bank  Inquiry  Commission.  I  ad- 
mit that  these  objections  have  not  been  borne  out  by 
the  events.  No  evil  consequences  have  followed  and 
I  presume  none  will  ensue.  All  the  same  a  permanent 
commission  of  this  kind  might  justly  be  considered 
objectionable  on  some  grounds. 
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I  am  willing  to  allow,  however,  that  there  are  certain 
things  that  are  capable  of  being  developed  only  in  this 
manner  and  can  not  be  regulated  by  law,  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  with  the  classification  in  the  balance 
sheets  and  bank  statements.  In  regard  to  this  matter, 
we  are  absolutely  unable  to  make  any  legislative  pro- 
visions. Such  provisions  could  only  be  in  the  nature  of 
minimal  regulations,  and,  if  they  were  to  be  at  all  prac> 
ticable  from  an  economic  standpoint,  they  would  have  to 
be  made  so  loose  as  to  make  it  possible  to  get  in  every- 
thing in  the  way  prescribed.  If  the  law  were  to  proceed  to 
specify  detmls  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Herr  Bemhard, 
then  the  law  enacted  in  1910  would  in  all  probability  be 
already  antiquated  in  191 2,  and,  instead  of  a  benefit,  it  will 
become  an  irksome  constraint  not  only  for  the  banks  but 
also  for  the  entire  public  that  is  interested  in  the  matter. 
These  things,  as  I  have  said,  can  not  be  regulated  legisla- 
tively. 

But  if,  in  order  to  develop  the  proposed  method  of 
regulation  within  the  compass  that  I  have  already  indi- 
cated, we  are  to  have  such  a  commission  of  experts,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  results  may  be  very  beneficial.  We 
have  commissions  of  this  kind  at  present,  only  they  are 
not  invested  with  like  authority.  If  you  take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Berlin  Stempelvereinigung,  in  which  all  the  so- 
called  great  banks  are  represented,  and  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  it,  we  may  look  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  commis- 
sion already  active  along  the  lines  in  question,  which  has 
not  always  set  itself  against  legislation,  having  urged  it 
with  respect  to  certain  matters.  If,  therefore,  we  had 
such  a  commission  of  experts  with  amplified  powers,  there 
could  certainly  be  no  harm  in  it. 
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There  is  still  one  aspect  of  the  matter  before  us  that  has 
to  be  considered.  Supposing  that  this  commission  is  in 
existence  and  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  Reichsbaok,  it  has 
managed  to  bring  about  a  very  general  publication  (rf 
statements  on  the  part  of  the  joint -stock  banks,  as  well  as 
a  pretty  general  agreement  in  regard  to  the  form  of  the 
balance  sheet,  on  which  great  stress  should  be  laid,  then 
there  is  a  further  consequence  with  which  we  have  to 
reckon.  For,  if  such  statements  are  to  be  published  by 
the  hundred,  they  can  be  of  real  value  to  the  public  only 
if  they  are  collected  and  published  together.  The  whole 
thing,  therefore,  in  this  broad  application,  would  amount 
to  a  sort  of  running  statistical  summary,  of  which  we  have 
before  us  the  first  fascicle  in  the  supplementary  pages. 
Otherwise  I  can  not  see  what  use  there  would  be  in  it,  and 
I  am  pretty  sure  that  the  statistical  department  of  the 
Reichsbank,  wliich  would  probably  be  brought  into  requisi- 
tion, would  hesitate  before  it  would  declare  itself  able  and 
ready  to  undertake  the  task  in  question.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  we  should  have  to  draw  a  line  somewhere  if  we  wish 
to  achieve  any  real  result.  If  we  look  at  the  statistics,  in 
particular  those  relating  to  the  very  small  banks,  say, 
those  under  i  ,000,000  marks — I  ought  to  go  further  and 
say  the  banks  under  2,500,000  marks — the  thing  has  a 
certain  value,  to  be  sure,  as  a  matter  of  comparison,  but 
it  has  in  reality  no  meaning  in  regard  to  general  economic 
problems.  For  the  aggregate  of  the  outside  moneys  in 
these  small  concerns,  although  very  large  relatively  to  the 
capital,  much  larger,  indeed,  than  in  the  case  of  the  great 
banks — the  ratio,  if  I  remember  right,  is  92  per  cent  ot 
even  more — has  no  significance  with  respect  to  the  public 
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at  large,  as  it  amounts  to  very  little  in  comparison  with 
the  total  funds  accumulated  in  the  other  banking  institu- 
tions. I  would  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  scope  of 
the  commission's  activity  be  limited  from  the  start  in 
this  respect. 

This  is  practically  all  that  I  have  to  say  with  reference 
to  these  individual  points. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  still  in  regard  to  the 
supervisory  bureau  for  banking,  for  which  there  has  been 
a  constantly  reciuring  demand,  I  must  tell  you,  gentle- 
men, that  I  should  consider  it  a  melancholy  outcome  of 
this  long  and  painstaking  discussion  on  the  part  of  experts 
if  all  that  could  be  got  out  of  it  was  only  an  addition  to 
our  administrative  force.  For  this  supervisory  bureau 
can  be  nothing  else,  and  even  those  of  the  gentlemen  who 
urge  its  creation  are  willing  to  admit  that  to  install  a  new 
administrative  authority  which,  to  use  the  words  of 
Professor  Wagner,  can  in  reality  exert  nothing  more  than 
a  merely  censorial  activity,  would,  indeed,  considering  the 
interests  which  it  is  to  represent  and  the  responsibility  it 
is  to  assume,  be  altogether  superfluous. 

Professor  Wagner  has  devoted  special  consideration  to 
this  question  of  a  supervisory  bureau,  but  he  has  been 
obliged  to  admit  that  such  an  institution  can  not  amount 
to  much.  He  looks  upon  it  as  necessary  only  in  so  far  as 
we  should  have  an  office  charged  with  verifying  the  publi- 
cations of  the  banks — statements,  balance  sheets,  etc. — 
by  means  of  comparison  with  the  figures  in  the  books.  I 
have  already  told  him  that  for  this  purpose  it  would 
suffice  to  take  an  expert  accountant.  If  we  have  so  little 
confidence  in  our  banks  as  to  ima^e  that  the  figures 
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which  they  publish  with  the  full  responsibility  of  their 
head  officers  and  managers  and  with  full  responsibility 
toward  the  stockholders  do  not  agree  with  the  books,  then 
there  is  an  end  of  everything  ["Very  true"],  and  I  shotild 
protest  emphatically  against  this  expression  of  opinion 
touching  the  whole  banking  world  coming  from  the 
mouth  of  a  man  of  science  at  this  very  table.  For,  gen- 
tlemen, we  are  not  here  in  order  to  sow  distrust,  particu- 
larly in  connection  with  a  matter  in  regard  to  which  there 
is  no  occasion  whatever  for  any  distrtist.  I  should,  there- 
fore, like  to  lay  special  stress  on  this  point,  for  no  one,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  whether  a  man  versed  in  business  or  a 
layman,  or  a  man  of  science,  has  hitherto  allowed  himself 
to  express  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  published  statements 
of  our  joint-stock  banks — and  Professor  Wagner  in  all  he 
says  is  thinking  only  of  the  great  banks — are  above  sus- 
picion in  the  matter  of  their  agreeing  with  the  figures  in 
the  books.  Besides,  every  practical  man  knows  that 
there  can  be  perfect  agreement  with  the  books  while  the 
securities  represented  by  the  figures  are  altogether  worth- 
less. There  probably  never  was  a  bank,  gentlemen,  that 
had  a  more  splendid  bookkeeping  than  the  Leipziger 
Bank,  and  yet  in  spite  of  this  splendid  bookkeeping  the 
securities  were  for  the  most  part  rotten.  Am  I  not  right? 
[Expressions  of  approval.] 

A  Voice,  The  credits  were  too  large. 

Mr.  MoMMSEN.  Yes;  the  trouble  was  with  the  securi- 
ties. 

I  really  beUeve,  gentlemen,  that  the  view  which  Pro- 
fessor Wagner  has  so  prominently  put  forward  actually 
amounts  to  this,  that  we  have  in  Germany — he  was 
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speaking  specifically  of  Prus^ — too  many  people  who 
have  an  income  exceeding  100,000  marks,  which  is  a 
dai^erous  matter,  something  that  leads  to  plutocracy. 
Doctor  Wagner.  I  did  not  say  "  too  many." 
Mr.  MoMMSEN.  You  s£ud  that  in  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years  their  number  has  increased  from  lOO  to  4,000,  and 
that  we  have  got  to  put  a  stop  to  this.  Now,  as  you  are 
not  altogether  a  Social  Democrat  and  do  not  mean  simply 
to  deprive  the  people  of  their  fortunes  and  their  incomes, 
you  come  and  tell  us:  "Then  I  am  going  to  stop  up  the 
spring  whence  this  income  flows,  and  this  spring  is  the 
activity  of  trade  and  industry  and  the  activity  of  the 
banks."  Well,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  view  which  we  can  no 
longer  discuss.  Besides,  Professor  Wagner  is  very  much 
mistaken  if  he  imagines  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  who  have  an  income-  of  100,000  marks  or  over 
derive  this  income  mainly  from  accumulated  wealth. 
This  is  false,  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  the 
very  circles  on  whom  Professor  Wagner  lavishes  his  par- 
ticular affection,  among  the  banks,  there  are  probably  a 
very  considerable  number  of  persons  whose  main  income 
is  derived  not  from  their  property  but  from  the  exercise 
Off  their  profession.  This  is  an  immense  difference,  a 
great  difference  even  with  respect  to  our  national  economy, 
for  it  is,  of  course,  just  this  very  class  that,  by  virtue  of 
its  position,  spends  relatively  a  great  deal.  Now,  we  may 
call  this  extravagant,  or  plutocratic,  or  anything  we 
choose,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  all  in  all  we  may  be  well 
satisfied  with  reference  to  our  economic  needs  if  those  who 
have  large  incomes  have  likewise,  compared  with  others, 
very  respectable  expenditures,  for  the  money  they  spend 
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becomes  once  more  a  great  benefit  to  our  national 
economy. 

Doctor  Wagner.  Which  was,  first  of  all,  deprived  of  it! 

Mr.  MoMMSEN.  No,  your  excellency;  it  was  not  de- 
prived of  it. 

Doctor  Wagner.  I  say  it  was  deprived  of  it. 

Mr.  MoMMSEN.  I  can  not  understand  how  anyone  can 
assert,  from  an  economic  standpoint,  that  the  salaries  and 
commissions — let  us  call  these  things  for  once  by  their 
real  names — of  the  managers  of  the  great  banks  are  pur- 
loined from  the  nation's  property.  If  it  can  be  said  that 
they  are  taken  from  anyone's  pockets,  it  is  at  most  from 
the  pockets  of  the  stockholders. 

A  Voice.  They,  too,  are  part  of  our  national  economy. 

Mr.  MoMMSEN.  Yes;  they,  too,  are  a  part  of  our  national 
economy;  but  there  has  never  yet  been  a  man  anywhere  in 
the  world  who,  having  embarked  in  a  business  and  having 
engaged  others  to  work  for  him  and  make  money  for  him, 
instead  of  working  himself,  says  he  is  not  going  to  pay  them 
for  their  services.  His  paying  is  a  matter  of  course;  it  is 
in  the  essence  of  the  joint-stock  system. 

A  Voice.  Extravagant. 

Mr.  Mommsen.  You  say  it  is  extravagant;  well,  the 
stockholders  can  decide  about  that.  You  may  believe 
me,  Exzellenz,  what  they  pay  there  is  not  extravagant. 
It  is  necessary  if  you  want  to  get  the  men  you  need  for 
these  difficult  positions.  I  do  not  beheve  in  looking 
merely  at  the  bare  figures.  We  must  consider  the  men 
who  are  back  of  them,  and  I  can  not  see  that  this  matter 
of  personal  incomes  has  anything  to  do  with  our  bank 
inquiry. 
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A  Voice.  It  is  an  important  factor  in  it. 

Mr.  MoMMSBN.  But  it  has  essentially  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

Doctor  WagnBr.  It  is  closely  connected  with  it. 

Mr.  MOMMSEN.  That  is  what  you  say,  Exzellenz,  but  I 
want  to  tell  you  something  else.  Suppose  all  you  have 
been  proposing  here  had  been  made  into  law.  Suppose 
you  had  your  itemized  bank  statement,  your  cash  reserves 
deposited  at  the  Reichsbank,  the  investment  of  the  stu^ilus 
in  government  securities,  your  supervisory  bureau,  and 
everything  else  you  think  you  ought  to  have,  do  you 
believe  that  all  this  would  have  the  effect  of  materially 
cutting  down  the  incomes  of  the  bank  presidents — that  is 
to  say,  that  in  place  of  hundreds  of  thousands  they  would 
be  getting  tens  of  thousands?  That  is  beside  the  point 
entirely.  All  you  would  accomplish  by  means  of  these 
measures — that  much  I  am  willing  to  admit — is  that  you 
would  make  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  men  of  inde- 
pendence, character,  and  abiUty  to  accept  such  positions, 
in  which  they  would,  on  the  one  hand,  be  exposed  to  the 
charge  on  the  part  of  the  public  (I  am  speaking  in  your 
sense)  of  having  stolen  from  the  accumulations  of  the  peo- 
ple in  order  to  put  the  money  into  their  pockets  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  subjected  to  a  police  supervision,  to  a 
supervision  exercised  by  persons  incapable  naturally  of 
knowing  as  much  as  they  themselves,  who  have  grown  up 
in  the  business  and  have  borne  its  responsibiUties  for  so 
many  years.  A  great  many  of  them  would  say,  "No,  sir; 
that  sort  of  a  business,  I  thank  you."  And  what  would 
the  result  be?  In  place  of  really  good  men  you  would 
find  in  future  only  mediocre  or  poor  men.     Is   that, 
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forsooth,  in  the  interest  of  our  national  economy?  I  am 
sure  it  is  in  the  interest  of  our  national  economy  that  we 
should  get  the  best  men  for  the  most  responsible  portions, 
and,  as  we  are  all  human  beings — I  am  not  excepting  the 
professors  either — it  is  an  old  rule  that  the  better  you  are 
the  more  you  want  to  be  paid  and  the  more  you  can  ask. 

A  VoicB.  Rule? 

Mr.  MouMSBN.  I  am  also  a  Uttle  acquainted,  Professor, 
with  university  circles,  and  I  know  well  enough  that  it  is 
a  very  common  thing  in  the  case  of  the  Prussian  imiversi- 
ties,  in  order  to  secure  professors  of  great  prominence,  to 
offer  them  salaries  far  in  excess  of  the  normal,  independ- 
ently of  the  fees. 

A  Voice.  Not  one-tenth. 

Mr.  MoMMSBN.  Well,  I  know  a  little  bit,  too,  and  I 
know  that  it  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  professions  in 
their  small  way  as  with  our  entire  national  economy,  with 
our  industrial  and  commercial  world,  and  it  is  much  better 
instead  of  simply  ignoring  this  fact  to  try  to  recognize  it. 
In  any  case  we  ought  not  to  permit  this  view  to  serve  as  an 
incentive  in  the  making  of  propositions  here.  One  thing 
is  certain,  that  what  you  seek  to  achieve  with  your  sug- 
gestions, the  exertion  of  pressure  upon  these  rich  people. 
you  will  never  achieve. 

Doctor  Wagnbr.  You  did  not  apprehend  the  connecticm 
rightly.     I  shall  take  the  liberty  later  on  to  talk  about  this. 

Mr.  Mommsbn.  I  may  have  conceived  it  differently  from 
what  you  may  have  intended,  but  I  took  note  of  it  very 
carefully,  and  you  will  find  a  number  of  gentlemen  here 
who  understood  the  matter  precisely  in  the  way  I  did. 
And  if  this  is  the  case,  I  am  justified  in  expressing  myself 
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here  publicly,  and  I  shall  bfe  glad  if  you  will  later  on  supply 
a  different  interpretation. 

I  merely  wished  to  make  these  general  remarks  because 
no  opportimity  was  afforded  me  within  the  scope  of 
our  general  discussion  of  dwelling  upon  this  point,  which 
is  a  matter  that  does  not  interest  us  personally,  having, 
of  course,  nothing  to  do  with  persons.  But  with  refer- 
ence to  the  development  of  our  national  economy — and 
it  is  this  thing  that  I  was  intent  upon — this  personal 
view  always  butting  against  large  incomes  is  of  the 
greatest  significance. 

A  Voice.  View! 

Mr.  MoMMSEN.  To  be  sure  I  am  one  of  your  pupib, 
Exzellenz,  but,  of  course,  not  in  that  sense,  for  I  have  not 
attended  yoiu  seminary  but  only  your  lectures  and  have 
at  any  rate  formed  my  own  opinions  and  retained  them. 

I  believe  I  may  sum  up,  gentlemen,  by  saying  that, 
in  common  with  the  other  members  who  have  spoken 
from  this  standpoint,  I  consider  the  carrying  out  of  these 
individual  meastu-es  which  have  been  proposed,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  are  being  ventilated  here — they  are 
not  propositions  in  reality — by  means  of  legislation  as 
something  that  I  can  by  no  means  advocate.  We  should 
thereby  produce  the  greatest  mischief. 

As  regards  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  gov- 
ernmental banks  of  deposit  and  of  the  assumption  by 
the  Reichsbank  of  the  business  of  taking  interest-bear- 
ing deposits,  others  of  the  members  have  aheady  spoken 
on  the  subject  and  I  can  refer  to  what  they  have  said 
as  an  eicpression  of  my  opinion  also.  We  ought  not  to 
ui^e  fresh  legislation  in  regard  to  these  matters  either. 
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It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  whole  question  has 
in  reality  been  shifted.  We  started  out  with  the  question 
of  the  security  of  the  deposits  and  savings,  but  when  it 
became  evident  from  the  statistics  that  if  the  great 
banks  had  a  large  volume  of  deposits  and  savings — ^which 
is  not  yet  shown  to  be  the  case,  the  distinction  that  has 
been  made  being  a  piu-ely  arbitrary  one — such  funds 
would  in  any  case  be  better  off  with  respect  to  safety 
at- the  greater  banks  than  elsewhere,  then  we  got  to 
discussing  the  matter  of  fluidity.  But  here,  too,  every 
one  must  admit  that  fluidity  is  best  asstved  in  the  case 
of  the  great  banks.  That  it  is  no  longer  as  great  as  it 
was  formerly  is  evident.  That  is  the  result  of  economic 
changes.  This  is  true  of  all  classes  of  financial  insti- 
tutions. The  fluidity  is  no  longer  what  it  was,  owing 
to  our  conunercial  and  industrial  development.  It  is 
in  the  essence  of  mercantile  intercotvse  that  it  should 
exploit  its  credit,  and  we  Germans  would  be  fools  if  we 
were  not  eager  to  exploit  our  credit,  which  has  grown 
so  enormously  in  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  That 
would,  I  am  sure,  be  simply  a  violation  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  political  economy,  and  inasmuch 
as  we  exploit  our  credit  in  so  far  as  it  is  legitimate — I 
admit  that  we  at  times  transgress  the  legitimate  bounds — 
it  is  a  natural  consequence  that  the  fluidity  is  dimin- 
ished in  the  case  of  the  various  institutions  on  which  the 
system  of  credit  rests,  and  there  is  no  harm  in  this  as 
long  as  the  whole  structure  remains  soimd.  That  some 
of  the  members  are  tmsound  is  true,  but  that  is  no  reason 
for  knocking  everything  on  the  head.  In  regard  to  this 
matter  of  questioning  the  fluidity  in  the  case  of  the 
great  banks,  you  see  there  is  nothing  in  it  either. 
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The  savings  institutiotis,  however — this  is  now  ad- 
mitted— are  much  worse  off  in  this  respect.  That  these 
institutions  are  not  fluid  in  the  sense  we  are  consider- 
ing is,  I  believe,  no  longer  a  matter  of  dispute.  For  we 
have  seen  that  even  those  savings  institutions  which  have 
a  large  stock  of  securities  were  by  no  means  fluid  when 
it  came  to  a  financial  crisis.  If  you  will  take  the  trouble 
of  consulting  the  statistical  tables,  which  include  the 
Berliner  Sparkasse,  you  will  have  to  admit  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  figures  submitted  to  us,  this  institution  in 
the  sense  at  least  that  we  have  been  considering  in  our 
discussions,  b  one  of  the  most  fluid.  If  I  am  not  . 
mistaken,  it  had  invested  70  or  80  per  cent  of  its 
deposits  in  securities  and  it  had  a  comparatively  small 
amount  in  mortgages,  which  is  quite  natural  as  regards 
the  metropolis,  inasmuch  as  the  mortgage  business  is 
really  a  local  business  and  in  the  case  of  large  cities  this 
local  interest  is  less  prominent  than  elsewhere.  The 
Berliner  Sparkasse  has  also  at  all  times  kept  a  consider- 
able stock  of  prime  bills,  which  can  be  done  only  by  the 
institutions  located  in  large  cities.  The  small  savings 
institutions  are  not  in  a  position  to  buy  prime  bills.  This 
must  be  left  to  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  such  business  being 
impracticable  in  the  smaller  cities.  But  what  is  it  that 
has  taken  place,  as  a  matter  of  fact  ?  When,  as  a  result 
of  the  rising  rate  of  interest,  the  Berliner  Sparkasse  was 
obliged  for  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  to  pay  out  more 
money  than  it  took  in,  it  had  naturally  to  have  recourse 
first  of  all  to  its  bills,  the  stock  of  which  consequently 
dwindled  away.  The  managers  knew  perfectly  well,  of 
course,  that  it  would  not  work  to  sell  mortgages  at  such  a 
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time,  and  so  they  had  to  think  of  disposing  of  their  secu- 
rities. "But  if  we  proceed  to  sell  our  securities,"  the 
people  in  Berlin  said  to  themselves,  "we  shall  lose, 
according  to  the  present  quotations,  2  or  3  per  cent." 
It  was  a  time  of  very  great  stringency,  and  the  city  of 
Berlin  had  in  the  space  of  a  year  to  draw  out  of  the  sur- 
plus of  the  Berliner  Sparkasse  no  less  than  13,000,000 
marks  in  order  to  cover  losses  incurred  by  that  institution 
on  its  securities  accoimt,  so  that  the  surplus  was  reduced  to 
a  comparatively  small  sum.  If  the  savings  bank  had  been 
compelled  to  sell  the  securities  the  surplus  would  have 
remained  at  such  a  low  ebb  and  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  begin  building  it  up  again  by  long-continued 
efforts.  The  institution  did,  imder  these  circumstances, 
what  is  generally  done.  It  did  not  sell  the  securities, 
in  order  not  to  have  to  suffer  the  loss  that  would  result 
from  the  bottom  prices,  but  it  proceeded  to  borrow  money 
on  the  strength  of  its  stock  of  securities. 

But  then,  gentlemen,  would  you  call  it  fluidity  in 
the  case  of  such  an  institution,  if  it  is  unable  to  sell  its 
so-called  very  liquid  securities  without  great  loss  and 
is  compelled  to  contract  debts  on  the  strength  of  them? 
And  I  have  selected  the  very  best  savings  institution  to 
be  found  in  Germany,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
the  Danziger  Sparkassenverein. 

Well,  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the  savings  institu- 
tions may  have  to  be  treated  differently  from  the  credit 
banks,  but  if  you  wish  to  develop  the  savings  institu- 
tions one  of  the  worst  means  of  doing  it  would  be  to 
have  the  Reichsbank  take  interest-bearing  deposits  or  to 
create     governmental     deposit     institutions,    for     both 
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would  a£FoFd  (this  I  confess)  the  one  thing  that  is  not 
afforded  at  present  by  the  savings  institutions — these 
give  you  all  the  security  you  want — and  that  is  fluidity, 
especially  the  Reichsbank,  and  the  result  will  be  that 
everything  will  flow  to  the  Reichsbank  instead  of  the 
savings  banks,  which,  I  am  sure,  is  not  at  all  desirable. 
This  much  you  are  certainly  .willing  to  concede,  that  we 
are  not  bound  to  go  on  resorting  to  artificial  means  in 
order  to  promote  centralization  at  a  few  points.  That 
will  take  care  of  itself.  For  that  we  require  no  laws  or 
new  measures,  and  I  believe  that,  looking  at  the  matter 
before  us  from  this  standpoint,  we  ought  to  examine 
carefully  every  proposition  that  is  submitted  to  us. 
You  ought  not  to  enact  any  measures,  gentlemen,  that 
would  be  calculated  to  promote  centralization  at  few 
places  and  in  a  few  banking  institutions,  [Very  true.] 
Everything  that  has  been  advocated  by  the  gentlemen 
who  are  bent  on  doing  something  must  tend  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  we  ought  for  this  reason  once  more  to  subject 
these  things  to  a  close  scrutiny.  I  believe  we  shall  come 
to  the  conclusion  rather  to  do  nothing,  else  we  should 
be  doing  more  harm  than  good,     [Very  true.] 

Doctor  Weber.  In  regard  to  myself,  some  of  the  ques- 
tions under  II  have  dropped  out,  inasmuch  as  in  the 
cotu'se  of  the  discussion  various  assumptions  with  respect 
to  these  questions  have  been  eliminated.  The  "security 
and  fluidity"  of  the  investments  of  the  banks — apart 
from  the  savings  institutions,  which  I  am  no  longer 
called  upon  to  consider  in  dealing  with  the  question  before  ■ 
us  to-day — have  in  reality  not  been  seriously  questioned 
by  any  of  the  speakers.     It  will  be  easy  to  show  that  just 
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in  the  case  of  the  great  bajiks,  in  which,  of  course,  our 
main  interest  centers,  the  fluidity  is  greater  than  in  the 
case  of  most  of  the  small  banks.  And  as  regards  the 
safety  of  the  investments,  we  are  all  agreed  that  there  is 
no  occasion  for  enacting  any  regulations  at  present  and 
that  they  will  not  be  required  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
All  that  is  left  for  me  to  discuss,  then,  is  the  question  of 
the  restriction  of  deposits  to  certain  institutions  and  that 
relative  to  the  fixing  of  the  maximum  amount  of  the 
outside  moneys,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  gentlemen  are 
convinced  that  the  present  system  has  hitherto  worked 
perfectly  well. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  legislative  provisions  rela- 
tive to  the  separate  management  of  deposits,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  saying  a  few  words  with  respect  to  the 
opinions  expressed  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  a 
technical  knowledge  of  banking.  Several  have  said  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing,  for  instance,  if  the  Deutsche  Bank — this  was  men- 
tioned as  an  example — were  to  set  apart  its  deposits, 
so  called,  and  entrust  them  to  the  management  of  a 
special  bank,  which  would  have  a  corporate  existence  as 
an  annex  of  the  Deutsche  Bank.  What  is  to  be  achieved 
by  this  I  can  not  understand.  If  the  Deutsche  Bank 
were  to  own  and  direct  the  sister  bank  we  should  have 
an  institution  very  similar  to  the  arrangement  which 
exists  in  the  case  of  the  Austrian  raining  concerns.  In 
the  domain  of  mining  in  Austria  there  are  in  reality  only 
two  masters,  who  control  the  entire  coal  market,  the 
individual  operating  concerns  being  constantly  grafted 
by  one  of  the  sister  companies  upon  the  other,  and  all 
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that  we  should  accomplish  by  the  measure  in  question 
would  be  to  bring  about  the  very  thing  that  we  are 
anxious  to  avoid — extreme  difficulty  in  the  matter  of 
oversight.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  would  be 
best  to  stick  to  the  system  we  have  had  and  leave  well 
enough  alone. 

I  should  in  all  modesty  like  to  say  a  word  with  reference 
to  the  utterances  of  Doctor  Wagner  which  we  heard 
yesterday.  It  is  apparent  from  the  way  in  which  he 
expressed  himself  that  in  his  opinion  the  German  banks, 
and  in  particular  the  great  banks,  are  not  adequately 
equipped  to  meet  the  contingency  of  war  and  the  eventu- 
alities of  political  crises.  I  must  tell  you,  gentlemen,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the*  question  of  preparedness  for  war 
has  been  discussed  in  a  most  able  and  thorough  manner 
in  a  pamphlet  by  a  man  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  pro- 
fession of  banking  and  who  in  this  publication  has  brought 
'  his  technical  knowledge  to  bear  upon  this  important  mat- 
ter for  the  benefit  of  the  bEuiking  fraternity,  the  esteemed 
neighbor  of  Doctor  Wagner — Geheimrat  Riesser.  So  you 
see,  Doctor  W^ner  has  brought  up  a  subject  which  has 
already  for  years  been  considered  and  dealt  with  by  one 
best  qualified  technically  to  speak  for  the  banking  world. 
I  should  like,  however,  to  declare — and  I  say  this  in  all 
due  modesty — that  the  utterances  of  Doctor  Wagner  have 
seemed  to  me  to  go  to  rather  extreme  lengths  in  so  fax  as 
he  has  considered  the  matter  of  regulations  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  treatment  of  the  question  before  us  almost  ex- 
clusively with  reference  to  this  factor  of  preparedness  for 
war.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  not  do,  under  the 
omditions  of  oiu"  industrial  and  commercial  life,  to  have 
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all  the  measures  and  normative  regulations  that  we  are 
going  to  enact  framed  with  reference  to  the  one  eventu- 
ahty  of  a  political  crisis.  We  should  thereby  badly  crip- 
ple our  whole  commerce  and  business  by  measures  whose 
results  and  consequences,  even  with  reference  to  a  political 
crisis,  no  one  would  at  present  be  able  to  gauge  with  any 
positiveness.  No  one  can  say  in  advance  in  what  man- 
ner and  form  such  a  crisis  is  going  to  manifest  itself  ot 
what  proportions  it  will  assume.  All  the  apprehensions, 
therefore,  that  Doctor  Wagner  has  expressed  with  re- 
spect to  the  operation  of  normative  regulations  in  the  event 
of  the  outbreak  of  a  political  crisis  are  likely  to  prove 
groimdiess.  For  my  part,  I  should  consider  it  eminently 
desirable  and  proper  if  the  Germ'aa  banks  and  bankers — 
I  shall  refer  to  this  matter  again  later  on — were  to  invest 
a  larger  share  of  their  resources  than  they  have  done 
hitherto  in  state  and  imperial  securities,  I  assume  that 
the  obligations  of  all  the  federated  states  would  be  as ' 
suitable  for  these  purposes  as  those  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment. I  must  say  emphatically,  however,  that  I  should 
consider  it  a  great  mistake  with  reference  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  whole  economic  existence  to  be  constantly 
telling  the  banking  world,  "You  are  not  adequately 
equipped  for  the  contingency  of  war."  Gentlemen,  we 
can  not  tell,  I  repeat,  what  is  required  in  order  that  our 
banks  shall  be  thus  thoroughly  equipped,  as  we  have  noth- 
ing on  which  we  could  base  any  speculations  regarding 
the  extent  and  nature  of  a  possible  political  crisis. 

Doctor  Wagner,  in  deahng  with  the  question  of  increas- 
ing the  cash  reserve,  declared  that  it  would  probably  be 
practicable  and  expedient  to  oblige  the  banks,  especially 
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the  large  concerns,  to  keep  a  larger  stock  of  cash  than  they 
have  hitherto  kept.  Doctor  Stroll,  the  manager  of  the 
Bayerische  Notenbank,  retorted  that  no  bank  had  ever 
collapsed  by  reason  of  an  insufficient  cash  reserve,  and  that 
the  real  and  sole  cause  of  such  collapse  was,  to  use  his 
expression,  the  circumstance  that  the  debtors  and  bills 
"were  rotten."  It  is  an  ascertained  fact — the  calculation 
has  been  made  by  the  Deutsche  Okonomist — that  at  the 
close  of  December,  1908,  all  the  banks  having  a  capital 
of  over  10,000,000  marks  had  a  cash  reserve  of  13^  per 
cent,  and  the  figures  in  the  case  of  the  very  large  concerns 
were  even  more  favorable.  Even  the  Leipziger  Bank, 
when  it  was  forced  to  close  its  doors,  had  a  20  per  cent 
cash  reserve,  and  yet  this  did  not  avail  to  avert  losses. 
An  increase  in  the  cash  reserve  would  occasion  but  little 
loss  to  the  banks,  but  suppose  the  legislative  power  were 
to  decree,  for  example,  that  the  Deutsche  Bank  shall  put 
aside  a  sum  amounting  to  at  least  10  per  cent  of  its  billion 
marks  of  outside  moneys  as  a  cash  reserve — and  nothing 
short  of  10  per  cent  could  be  considered  a  normal  per- 
centage if  we  were  to  go  into  this  thing — what  would  take 
place  is  that  the  Deutsche  Bank  would  be  withdrawing, 
relatively  to  its  present  condition,  a  much  larger  amount 
of  cash  from  business,  from  circulation,  and  from  our 
whole  economic  organism  than  is  desirable.  To  the  bank 
itself  the  matter  would  be  immaterial,  as  it  makes  httle 
difference  to  the  managers  whether  they  pay  out  one-half 
per  cent  more  in  dividends  or  not.  It  is  always  a  mistake 
to  imagine — and  I  am  speaking  now  to  Doctor  Wagner — 
that  the  banks  are  so  extremely  eager  to  distribute  10,  ri, 
or  1 2  per  cent  in  dividends.     When  we  come  down  to  it, 
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it  is  quite  immaterial  to  the  bank  managers,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  managers  of  the  great  banks,  whether  they 
pay  out  one-fourth  or  one-half  per  cent  more  or  less  in 
dividends.  But  our  whole  national  economy  would  suffer 
through  the  withdrawal  of  cash  from  business,  manufac- 
tures, and  agriculture.  I  can  not  in  fact  see  what  advan- 
tage there  would  be  in  this  setting  aside  of  cash  consider- 
ing the  amount  of  money  due  these  large  banking  iostitu- 
tions  and  the  stock  of  bills  which  they  carry.  Such  cash 
reserve  could  never  be  made  to  bear  any  particular  ratio 
to  these  obligations. 

I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  investment  in  imperial 
and  state  securities,  but,  of  coiuse,  only  if  this  is  not  made 
obUgatory  by  law.  It  would  be  a  good  thing — and  its 
desirability  was  manifested  in  the  discussions  of  this 
commission  yesterday — if  it  were  to  come  about  as  the 
result  of  a  generally  expressed  wish  that  our  banks  and 
industrial  concerns  would  make  it  a  point  to  invest  an 
ever-increasing  share  of  their  surplus  in  such  securities. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  anticipate  so  much  from  it  as 
some  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  given  us  the  benefit  of 
their  views  have  promised.  Herr  Mommsen  very  properiy 
reminded  us  of  the  fact  that  if  in  a  critical  state  of  the 
money  market  we  should  proceed  to  dispose  of  these 
securities,  we  should  be  able  to  do  so,  if  at  all,  only  at  a 
loss.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  surplus  fund— let 
us  take,  without  of  course  intending  any  special  reference 
to  it,  one  of  the  small  States,  Brunswick,  Oldenburg,  or 
Mecklenburg — were  to  consist  of  ten  millions  in  Oldenbuif 
consols,  do  you  imagine  that  you  could  find  a  purchaser 
for  them  if  you  had  to  sell  them  ?     I  am  convinced  that 
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these  consols  would  have  to  be  thrown  upon  the  market 
piecemeal,  simply  because  the  market  there  was  not  large 
enough.  If  we  are  going  to  enact  regulations  of  the  kind 
in  question,  we  must  have  regard  for  the  conditions  that 
prevail  in  the  individual  States.  The  Oldenburgers  would 
be  obliged  to  invest  a  certain  percentage  in  Oldenburg  con- 
sols, just  as  was  done  in  my  own  country,  the  Kingdom 
of  Saxony,  when  it  was  decreed  in  the  case  of  the  savings 
institutions  that  such  and  such  a  part  must  be  invested 
in  Saxon  securities.  No,  I  must  correct  what  I  have  just 
said.  A  decree  to  that  effect  was  issued  and  then  recalled. 
But  it  will  surely  go  into  effect  sooner  or  later.  It  was  re- 
pealed— I  desire  this  to  be  a  rejoinder  to  Herr  Fischer — 
because  all  the  savings  institutions  in  Saxony  protested 
most  earnestly  against  it. 

Herr  Mommsen  adduced  the  case  of  Berlin;  I  shall 
adduce  that  of  Leipsic.  In  1907  the  savii^  institutions 
of  Leipsic,  with  all  their  surplus  funds,  not  only  made  no 
net  profit  for  the  year  but  had  to  transfer  a  loss  to  the 
new  year.  Such  tosses  are  certainly  not  very  desirable 
in  the  case  of  such  institutions  as  the  Saxon  savings 
banks,  which  are  a  considerable  source  of  income  to  the 
various  communes.  I  should,  for  instance,  mention  to 
you  the  fact — this  will  perhaps  seem  rather  curious  to 
one  accustomed  to  South  German  conditions — that  in 
the  little  town  in  which  I  reside,  a  town  of  11,000  in- 
habitants, the  savings  institution  nets  140,000  marks  a 
year,  which  sum  is  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  com- 
mune. Were  this  not  the  case,  where  we  now  pay  100 
marks  income  tax  we  should  perhaps  be  paying  240 
marks.     You  see,  therefore,  gentlemen,  that  if  you  were 
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to  proceed  along  those  lines  you  would  be  causing  a 
tremendous  upheaval.  I  do  not  care  to  dwell  on  the  re- 
cent financial  reforms,  which  disturbed  conununal  affairs 
in  the  most  violent  manner.  But  a  law  of  the  kind  pro- 
posed would  bring  about  a  disturbance  which,  in  view  of 
the  existing  financial  stress,  ought  by  all  means  to  be 
avoided. 

We  have  been  called  upon  to  discuss  the  question  of 
the  creation  of  special  deposit  banks  and  the  expediency 
of  instituting  a  deposit  department  in  the  Reichsbank. 
Herr  Roland-Lucke  referred  very  properly  to  the  advan- 
tages afforded  by  the  post-check  and  postal-savings  sys- 
tems. For  my  part  I  am  opposed  both  to  the  creation 
of  deposit  banks  and  the  taking  of  interest-bearing 
deposits  by  the  Reichsbank.  I  beheve  that  the  real 
function  of  the  Reichsbank  would  thereby  be  in  a  measure 
lost  sight  of  and  that  the  institution  would  be  hampered 
in  its  special  activities.  As  regards  the  postal  savings 
system,  I  believe  that  probably  the  last  opportunity  was 
presented  in  the  Reichstag  this  past  year  of  carrying  out 
the  scheme  of  establishing  savings  institutions  through- 
out Germany.  I  must  say  for  myself  that  on  that  occa- 
sion regard  for  the  interests  of  the  savings  banks  deter- 
mined me  to  oppose  the  measure  in  question,  all  the 
more  so  as  the  Union  of  Savings  Institutions  in  Ger- 
many, which  has  its  seat  at  Magdeburg,  declared  most 
emphatically  against  it  because — whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  I  am  unable  to  ascertain — it  feared  that  the 
interests  of  the  savings  banks  would  be  very  seriously 
affected.  The  Genossenschaften  also  submitted  a  pro- 
test against  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  postal 
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savings  banks.  In  Austria  this  system  works  quite  well 
and  it  is  somewhat  better  adapted  to  the  conditions  there 
tot  the  reason  perhaps — and  I  should  tike  to  call  Herr 
Roland'LQcke's  attention  to  this  point — ^that  in  some  of 
the  Austrian  provinces  the  system  of  savings  institutions 
is  not  developed  as  with  us,  and  that  the  character  of  the 
savings  institutions  in  several  of  the  provinces  is  alto- 
gether different  from  what  it  is  in  Germany,  The  Aus- 
trian institutions  are  essentially  banking  concerns,  pure 
and  simple.  An  Austrian  savings  bank,  particularly  in 
Bohemia,  does  all  kinds  of  banking  business.  It  dis- 
counts bills,  loans  money  on  collateral,  allows  account- 
current  credits,  in  short,  does  precisely  the  same  thing 
as  every  banking  house  does,  and  invests  its  resources — 
this  not  pursuant  to  any  special  legal  requirements — in 
just  the  same  way  as  any  banking  institution  in  Ger- 
many or  Austria. 

As  regards  the  creation  of  a  supervisory  bureau — a 
scheme  urged  by  Doctor  Wagner  aheady  years  ago — my 
opinion  is  that  the  idea  may  be  very  plausible,  conadered 
theoretically,  but  that  it  can  never  be  carried  out  in 
practice.  The  comparison  with  the  supervision  exercised 
in  the  case  of  the  private  insurance  companies  and  the 
mortgage  banks  is  a  doubly  lame  one.  It  is  lame — I  can 
see  Doctor  Wagner  shaking  his  head — for  the  reason  that 
in  the  case  of  insurance  concerns  and  mortgage  banks  we 
have  to  consider  only  one  or  two  classes  of  investments, 
while  in  the  case  of  banks  we  have  to  deal  with  a  thousand 
kinds;  and  if  one  of  these  theorists  were  to  try  to  form  an 
impres^on  in  his  mind  as  to  the  way  in  which  a  super- 
visory bureau  would  ke^  an  eye  on  such  a  concern,  for 
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example,  as  the  Deutsche  Bank,  I  think  he  would  have  a 
pretty  hard  time  trying  to  explain  to  us  just  how  this  is 
to  be  accomplished  in  practice.  The  Deutsche  Bank,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  has  220,000  accoimts,  and  it  has 
branches  in  every  part  of  Germany.  From  this  number 
I  am  going  to  deduct  150,000  accounts  of  creditors  which 
do  not  call  for  examination  and  there  will  still  remain 
70,000  accounts.  But  if  an  inspection  is  to  be  under- 
taken by  a  supervisory  bureau,  such  inspection  must 
necessarily  be  something  more  than  a  mere  visit  from 
the  inspector  and  an  examination  as  to  whether  the  bank 
statement  has  been  correctly  made  out  and  published. 
Herr  Mommsen  has  already  pointed  out  how  meaningless 
such  inspection  would  be,  and  although  I  have  not  taken 
quite  so  serious  a  view  of  the  matter  as  he  has,  I,  too,  con- 
sider this  kind  of  supervision  superfluous.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  have  the  auditing  concerns  and  the  association 
of  expert  accountants,  who  have  executed  such  commis- 
sions in  the  most  thorough  manner  and  will  do  as  well 
in  future.  Here  you  have  the  essence  of  the  whole  thing. 
If  there  are  70,000  accounts  in  the  Deutsche  Bank  of 
debtors  from  whom  sums  are  due  ranging  from  50,000 
marks  to  10,000,000  marks,  then  the  examining  or  super- 
visory bureau,  if  it  is  really  to  discharge  its  functions  in 
a  practical  marmer,  must  come  to  the  bank  and  say: 
"Well,  Deutsche  Bank,  just  tell  us  for  what  special  rea- 
son and  on  what  security  you  have  granted  credit  to 
Meyer  of  Euxtehude?"  How  far,  gentlemen,  will  the 
examining  bureau  get  in  the  case  of  such  a  concern? 
[Very  true!]  I  must  tell  you,  furthermore,  that  the 
imperial  supervisory  bureau  for  insurance  is  not  always 
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in  accord  with  the  companies  and  that  the  action  of  the 
supervisory  bureau  for  private  insurance  has  at  times 
had  the  effect  of  obstructing  the  business  of  the  com- 
panies. I  took  the  liberty,  on  the  occasion  of  the  discus- 
^on  of  the  same  question  in  the  commission  charged  with 
drawing  up  amendments  to  the  Bank  Bill,  of  mentioning 
in  the  Reichstag  that  I  knew  of  a  case  where  an  insurance 
company  had  made  a  mistake  in  its  favor  of  200,000 
marks.  Now,  I  should  just  like  to  let  Doctor  Wagner 
see  how  the  supervisory  bureau  went  about  its  task.  It 
sent  a  summons  to  the  gentlemen  at  the  head  of  the  con- 
cern to  come  to  Berlin  with  their  books.  The  manager 
declined,  on  the  ground  that  he  would  have  to  take  an 
entire  car  for  his  books,  which  was  too  much  for  him. 
Finally,  after  the  lapse  of  three  weeks,  it  was  resolved 
that  all  buaness  must  be  suspended  until  the  discrepancy 
was  cleared  up.  The  supervisory  bureau  was  enabled 
exceptionally  through  the  intermediary  of  some  well- 
known  personages  to  reach  the  point,  after  three  weeks' 
deliberation,  of  sending  a  man  to  the  place.  He  was 
there  perhaps  four  weeks,  going  over  the  figures  with  the 
mathematician,  for  the  error  was  one  of  calculation.  The 
discrepancy,  as  the  company  stated,  was  duly  accounted 
for,  and  then  at  last,  after  eight  weeks  of  supervisory 
activity,  the  insurance  company  was  permitted  to  go 
about  its  buaness  in  peace.  [Hear!  Hear!]  Of  course 
this  was  a  very  flagrant  case.  It  ought  not  to  have  taken 
place  with  the  supervisory  bureau;  but  suppose,  gentle- 
men, you  had  to  deal  with  the  following  case:  The 
Deutsdie  Bank  has  a  loan  outstanding  at  some  place 
or  another  of  which  the  supervisory  bureau  thinks  it  can 
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not  approve.  If  the  bureau  means  to  take  up  the  matter 
in  real  earnest — otherwise  the  whole  thing  is  a  mere 
formality,  which  can  just  as  well  be  attended  to  by 
others — it  must  go  about  it  in  a  thorough  fashion;  and 
now,  gentlemen,  think  what  a  dangerous  thing  it  would 
be  if  the  bureau  were  to  come  and  say:  "Meyer,  in  Bux- 
tehude,  to  whom  you  have  allowed  credit  up  to  a  million 
marks,  appears  not  to  be  sound.  The  man  is  at  this  very 
moment  insolvent;  no  one  is  going  to  lend  him  another 
red  penny."  Think  what  would  happen  if  the  supervisory 
bureau  were  to  concern  itself  in  this  manner  with  such  an 
individual's  affairs  in  that  little  bit  of  a  place. 

Moreover,  while  I  fully  recognize  the  qualifications  of 
our  officials  and,  in  particular,  the  imperial  ofQcials,  with 
whom  I  had  an  opportmuty  to  become  acqu^nted  in  the 
last  two  years,  when  I  was  at  work  in  Berlin,  I  hardly 
beUeve  that  the  gentlemen  would  be  in  a  position  to 
weigh  all  the  economic  possibiUties  and  ctmsiderations 
with  reference  to  the  matter  of  credit  as  correctly  as  a 
man  who  is  at  the  head  of  an  institution  and  learns  to 
apprise  all  the  various  factors  through  daily  visual  con- 
tact. If  we  should  go  to  the  length  of  framing  such  a 
scheme  for  the  regulation  of  our  trade  and  industry  and  oi 
carrying  it  through,  I  believe  that  the  development  of  our 
country  will  gradually  and  soon  come  to  an  end.  For  if 
we  have  once  for  all  taken  this  step  with  respect  to  the 
banking  business  we  shall  be  compelled  eventually  to 
invade — and  this,  gentlemen,  is  the  serious  result  that  is 
bound  to  ensue — indeed,  we  shall  soon  find  ourselves 
invading  the  domain  of  other  great  undertakings,  as,  for 
instance,  the  great  industrial  concerns.     These  also  have 
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important  tasks  to  perform,  and  perhaps  in  some  respects 
involve  a  much  greater  danger  to  our  economic  Kfe  than 
one  of  our  so-called  "great  banks,"  which,  after  all,  ^th 
the  aid  of  other  institutions,  would  be  able  to  extricate 
itself  from  its  difficulties  in  very  critical  times,  if  its  own 
resources  were  inadequate.  I  want  you  to  understand 
this  in  particular  with  reference  to  the  Dresdner  Bank. 
The  Dresdner  Bank  has  withstood  the  stress  of  very  hard 
limes  in  a  splendid  manner.  It  sent  its  bills  to  the  Dres- 
den branch  of  the  Reichsbank. 

A  Voice.  The  Reichsbank. 

Doctor  Webbr.  Yes,  Exzellenz,  it  is  only  the  reservoir 
of  the  bank  of  issue  that  holds  the  cash  reserves,  and  that 
is  what  the  bank  of  issue  is  for — to  place  the  money  at 
such  times  at  the  disposal  of  people  against  seciuities 
which  represent  things  that  have  value  in  trade.  What 
do  you  expect  our  banks  to  do?  If  they  have  a  billion 
marks  to  dispose  of,  must  they  let  it  he  idle  in  the  form  of 
cash  ?  They  have  got  to  hold  securities,  and  you  yourself, 
Exzellenz,  as  well  as  your  pupils,  have  declared  that  the 
great  banking  institutions  must  keep  stocks  of  bills  and 
securities,  on  which  they  may  reahze  in  times  of  crisis  or 
which  they  may  ofEer  as  collateral.  But  every  theorist 
will  have  to  admit  that  in  very  critical  times,  if  it  should 
have  become  the  practice  of  all  the  banks  to  invest  their 
outside  moneys  in  securities  up  to  20  per  cent — and  I  am 
thinking  now  only  of  internal  crises,  not  of  external  crises 
— ^it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  dispose  of  these 
stocks  of  securities.  As  a  last  recoinse  then — Doctor 
Wagner  will  perhaps  be  willing  to  concede  this — the  banks 
would  have  to  take  their  securities  to  the  Reichsbank  and 
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obtain  loans  on  them.  ["Very  true."]  And  so  we  are 
always  getting  back  to  the  Reichsbank  as  a  last  resort, 
and  I  subscribe  absolutely  to  what  Doctor  Stroll  expressed 
yesterday  in  such  a  splendid  manner,  namely,  that  we 
must  do  our  best  to  strengthen  the  Reichsbank,  but  that 
in  times  of  crias  we  must  ultimately  have  again  recourse 
to  the  Reichsbank.  All  the  stocks  of  bills  and  imperial 
securities  will  not  avail,  and  if  we  do  not  mean  to  keep 
pace  with  modem  development  we  may  as  well  put  up  a 
Chinese  wall  and  get  back  to  the  German  agrarian  state 
of  1213. 

I  should,  therefore,  gentlemen,  reject  a  limine  the  idea 
of  a  supervisory  bureau,  because  I  consider  it,  on  the  one 
hand,  one  of  the  most  mischievous  and  uncalled-for  experi- 
ments, unwarranted  with  reference  to  the  whole  develop- 
ment and  activity  of  the  great  banks,  which  would  be 
justified  in  regarding  it  as  an  expression  of  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  them,  and  because  I  feel  siu-e,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  such  supervision  would  mean,  in  addition  to  its  effect 
upon  the  development  of  our  banking  system,  the  impo- 
sition of  trammels  upon  our  economic  organism,  which 
under  all  circumstances  would  be  very  detrimental  to  our 
industries,  as  well  as  to  our  trade  and  business  in  general; 
much  more  so  even  than  in  the  case  of  the  banks,  which 
might  still  perhaps  continue  to  do  business.  This  would 
be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the  banks 
to  act  at  the  right  moment  with  the  requisite  despatch 
and  dexterity  and  of  their  being  forced,  when  about  to 
engage  in  a  transaction,  to  see  the  Damocles  sword  of  the 
inspectors  dangling  over  them.  And  suppose  a  firm  like 
that  of  Krupp,  whose  president  we  are  glad  to  see  in  our 
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midst,  were  to  come  to-day  to  a  big  banking  concern  in 
order  to  arrange  some  important  financial  transaction 
and  were  compelled  to  negotiate  with  a  bank  president 
who  constantly  sees  the  inspector's  sword  hanging  over 
his  head,  I  am  pretty  sure  the  firm  of  Knipp  would  say, 
*'  I  thank  you" — let  our  friends,  the  theorists,  take  note  of 
this — and  prefer  to  have  the  financial  transaction  in  ques- 
tion executed,  not  in  the  German  Empire,  but  hy  foreign 
bankers,  who  are  not  bothered  by  inspection  and  regula- 
tion. And  let  us  not  forget,  and  let  oiu  theorists  bear  this 
in  mind,  that  we  must  see  to  it  that  our  people  shall 
retain  the  means  required  for  the  production  of  the  com- 
modities that  must  serve  to  offset  oiu-  imports. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  remark,  gentlemen,  in 
my  capacity  as  a  representative  in  the  Reichstag — I  know 
that  I  am  not  here  as  such,  but  I  am  speaking  advisedly — 
that  I  am  going  so  thoroughly  into  this  matter  of  a  super- 
visory bureau  because  I  have  been  constantly  hearing  in 
all  the  discussions  in  the  newspapers  and  on  the  platform, 
and  particularly  from  persons  who  are  apt  to  be  strenuous 
advocates  of  special  interests,  that  the  supervisory  bureau 
is  best  calculated  to  bring  about  so-called  sound  conditions 
in  the  German  hanking  world.  I  deny  emphatically  the 
existence  of  this  unsoundness,  and  I  insist  that  the  very 
institutions  we  term  "great  banks,"  which  I,  as  head  of  a 
small  banking  concern,  have  not  only  learned  to  know 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  their  business,  but  which  I 
have  made  use  of  day  after  day,  are  under  such  sound 
management  and  in  such  sound  condition  as  we  do  not 
find  anywhere  in  our  pubhc  offices.  Or  do  you  suppose 
perhaps  that  a  government  official  with  a  salary  of  1 2 ,000 
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or  1 5 ,000,  or  say  20,000  marks  has  a  greater  sense  of  duty 
than  the  representative  of  a  great  bank,  who  has  been 
bom  and  who  has  grown  up  in  the  business  and  has  had 
a  share  in  its  whole  development,  and  who,  with  respect 
to  all  his  relations  to  our  pohtical  life  and  to  our  foreign 
policy  is  at  least  on  a  level  with  the  men  who  occupy  the 
prominent  posts  in  the  imperial  administration ?  ["Very 
true."]  I  place  the  president  of  a  world  bank,  such  as,  for 
example,  the  Deutsche  Bank — ^not  because  I  belong  to  the 
trade — with  respect  to  his  training  and  education  in 
all  that  pertains  to  political  economy,  finance,  and  even 
politics  at  least  on  a  par  with  the  heads  of  our  imperial 
offices.     ["Very  true."] 

For  you  know  perfectly  well,  gentlemen — I  beg  you 
will  not  take  this  to  be  lack  of  modesty  on  my  part — that 
in  our  imperial  administration,  in  spite  of  a  thousand 
checks,  things  are  far  from  what  they  ought  to  be.  And 
do  you  suppose  that  the  secretary  of  the  bureau  of 
supervision — let  us  assume  that  the  head  of  the  bureau, 
as  an  official  of  the  highest  rank,  would  be  invested  with 
the  title  of  "  secretary  " — would  be  in  9  position  to  exercise 
an  effective  oversight  in  the  case  of  a  single  one  of  the 
great  banking  institutions  that  we  have  in  Germany? 
The  direktorium  of  the  Deutsche  Bank — I  shall  speak  of 
this  as  being  our  leading  institution — is  composed  of  six 
or  eight  gentlemen,  who  come  down  to  the  bank  and,  if  I 
may  so  express  it,  nose  a  round  from  morning  till  night, 
busying  themselves  with  every  department  of  the  business 
in  order  to  have  a  general  oversight,  and  poking  their 
heads  everywhere,  and  then  you  imagine  that  a  secretary 
who  has  made  his  reputation  perhaps  as  a  coiul  officer  and 
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has  possibly  worked  his  three  years  in  some  large  industrial 
establishment  (I  believe  Doctor  Riesser  suggested  that 
this  be  a  qualification) — I  don't  care  how  able  and  clever 
he  may  be — is  going  to  have  the  knowledge  which  those 
men  possess  who  manage  the  business  in  a  bank  like  this 
of  world-wide  reputation.  Herein  hes  the  great  mis- 
take of  those  who  have  too  much  faith  in  the  efficacy 
of  administrative  interference  in  cases  where  it  is  bound 
imder  all  circumstances  to  prove  ineffectual.  We  should 
do  much  better  to  say:  "It  is  not  the  banks  that  are 
in  need  of  supervision  on  the  part  of  government  offi- 
cials; it  is  the  undertakings  managed  by  the  state  gov- 
ernments and  the  Imperial  Government  that  ought  to 
be  under  the  supervision  of  business  men." 

A  Voice.  Modern. 

Doctor  Wbber.  It  is  modem  but  necessary,  for  when 
we  see  that  such  a  thing,  for  example,  can  take  place 
in  the  post-office  department  as  people  asking  how  the 
expenditures  are  footing  up  in  the  construction  of  the 
Dresden  post-office  and  no  one  having  any  inkling  about 
it,  we  have  there  a  bit  of  sUpshod  management  about 
as  bad  as  we  can  imagine.  Or,  how  is  it,  if  I  happen  to 
visit  the  docks  at  Kiel  no  one  can  tell  me  how  much 
oil  there  is  on  hand,  and  while  in  private  establishments 
the  oil  is  kept  under  lock  and  key  as  an  expensive  item  in 
the  running  of  the  works— the  manager  has  charge  of 
the  key  and  lets  the  foreman  have  it  when  necessary — 
at  the  Kiel  docks  50,000  quarts  of  oil  are  allowed  to  flow 
into  the  sea  in  the  course  of  a  year  ?  You  may  judge  from 
this,  gentlemen,  that  government  supervision  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  the  people  chained  with  such  super- 
vision are  really  able  to  exercise  it. 
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Doctor  Wagner.  But  you  know  this  is  not  a  regular 
thing. 

Doctor  Wbbbr.  I  should  now  like  to  say  a  few  words 
regarding  the  bank  commission  which  Herr  Roland-Lucke 
has  proposed.  I  fully  share  his  opinion  that  such  a  bank 
commission  would  be  of  the  utmost  utihty  and  benefit 
In  this  I  hold  a  contrary  view  to  that  of  Herr  Momm- 
sen  and  would  amplify  somewhat  the  functions  of  this 
commission.  I  beheve — and  I  assume  that  I  shall  not 
encounter  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  Herr  Roland- 
Lflcke — that  it  can  prove  of  especial  usefulness  in  cod- 
nection  with  the  flotation  of  loans  for  the  Imperial 
Government  and  the  federated  States.  The  complamt 
is  frequently  heard  that  the  Empire  and  the  various 
States,  Prussia  included,  issue  their  loans  at  the  most 
unfavorable  times,  and  I  am  sure  that  in  this  respect 
the  timely  counsel  of  such  an  advisory  commission  would 
he  of  great  advantage  to  the  minister  of  finance. 

In  what  concerns  the  other  propositions,  I  wish  to  advert 
briefly  to  the  utterances  of  Herr  Gontard.  He  has  like- 
wise had  to  deal  with  the  matter  of  the  supervisory  council 
in  connection  with  the  commercial  code,  and,  while  he 
was  imwilling  to  express  liimself  fully  in  regard  to  it,  he 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  supervisory  coundl 
in  its  present  form  is  not  adequate  to  the  task  of  perform- 
ing everything  that  is  required  of  it.  I  beheve,  gentlemen, 
that  the  functions  of  the  supervisory  council  in  connection 
with  our  kirger  institutions  are  not  quite  fully  understood. 
That  the  supervisory  council  can  not,  for  example,  set  to 
work  and  go  over  the  columns  of  figures  in  the  arbitn^ 
department  of  the  Deutsche  Bank  is  a  matter  of  course. 
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For  that  purpose  the  bank  has  got  its  expert  accountants. 
The  business  of  the  supervisory  council  is  to  keep  an  eye 
on  the  general  business  management  and,  in  case  the 
managers  have  been  acting  in  a  way  that  they  can  not 
approve,  to  set  them  on  the  right  track.  But,  judging 
from  the  utterances  of  Herr  Gontard  and  others,  there 
would  appear  to  be  an  impression  that  the  members  of  the 
supervisory  council  in  the  case  of  the  great  banks  feel  that 
they  are  dependent  on  the  banks — that  is  to  say,  on  the 
managers.  Now,  just  take  a  glance  at  the  list  of  the 
members  of  the  supervisory  councils  connected  with  these 
big  banking  concerns  and  see  what  names  they  contain. 
Do  you  suppose  they  would  allow  themselves  to  be  treated 
as  though  they  were  fools  by  the  managers  of  the  bank? 
Some  of  them  formerly  worked  in  the  very  same  institution, 
and  most  of  them  occupy  positions  similar  to  those  of  the 
managers  of  the  bank  in  some  large  industrial  or  mercantile 
concern.  Take  such  members  of  a  supervisory  coimcil  as 
Wiegand  and  Ballin;  do  you  suppose  that  such  men  feel  a 
sense  of  dependence  with  respect  to  the  Deutsche  Bank  ? 
They  would  simply  laugh  at  the  idea.  It  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  talk  to  a  man  of  this  stamp  about  his  depend- 
ence on  the  Deutsche  Bank.  But  such  a  person  is  all  the 
more  useful  to  the  Deutsche  Bank  in  bis  capacity  as  a 
member  of  the  supervisory  council  through  his  ability  to 
estabUsh  new  relations  with  other  institutions,  while  his 
activity  is  rendered  more  fruitful  by  his  being  in  close 
touch  with  the  banking  institutions  that  lead  in  the  world 
of  finance  and  with  their  ministers,  for  we  may  designate 
as  such  the  gentlemen  who  are  active  in  the  higher  spheres 
of  finance.     I  am  willing  to  admit.  Doctor  Stroll,  that  it 
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is  not  right  that  any  man  in  the  Geonan  Empire  should 
fill  twenty-four  important  supervisory  posts,  for,  of  course, 
he  would  never  be  able  to  keep  a  close  watch  on  everything. 
If  a  person  is  a  member  of  the  supervisory  council  of  the 
Deutsche  Bank  he  can  not  at  the  same  time  fill  a  score 
of  similar  positions  and  accompUsh  what  you  have  in 
mind  when  you  speak  of  the  functions  of  a  supervisory 
council.  My  notion  of  the  duties  of  a  supervisory  coun- 
cilor is,  however,  a  different  one.  If  some  one,  for 
example,  occupies  such  a  position  at  Krupp's  or  at  the 
Stumm  works,  it  goes  without  saying  that  he  can  not 
afford  to  bother  himself  about  every  little  trifle.  That  is 
not  his  business,  but  that  of  the  managers.  His  duty  is, 
as  I  have  said,  to  give  general  directions. 

A  httle  suggestion,  which  I  consider  a  good  one,  was 
made  in  this  connection  a  few  days  ago  in  the  Frarth- 
furter  Zeitung  by  a  man  who  knows  all  about  banking. 
His  idea  is  that  the  larger  institutions  might  be  willing 
to  have  the  examiners  appointed  directly  by  the  super- 
visory' council  instead  of  the  managers,  in  order  that  their 
position  might  be  independent  and  free  from  the  influence 
of  the  management. 

A  Voice,  Riesser's  suggestion. 

Doctor  Weber.  As  independent  oflicials  placed  directly 
imder  the  supervisory  council,  they  would  at  any  rate 
be  in  a  position  to  do  the  inspection  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  supervisory  council  means  it  shall  be  done. 
I  consider  this  proposition  decidedly  worth  discussii^, 
although  I  should  not  like  to  see  it  embodied  in  legis- 
lation, for  then  we  should  have  government  accountants, 
who  understand  nothing  of  the  whole  business.    The 
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men  required  for  the  position  eire  such  as  have  grown  up 
in  the  concon  and  who  know  something  about  bills, 
arbitrage,  etc.  If  you,  Herr  Gontard,  were  to  step  into 
such  a  concern  and  set  to  work  verifying  accounts,  you 
would  soon  find  that  it  was  impossible  for  you  to 
doit. 

Mr.  Gontard.  I  know  I  am  not  competent  for  that. 

Doctor  Wbber.  I  will  not  say  that  you  are  incompetent, 
but  it  will  be  impossible  for  you  for  the  reason  that  only 
a  practical  banker  can  tmderstand  these  things.  There 
are  so  many  technical  and  intricate  questions,  regarding 
which  only  a  practical  business  man  can  form  a  judgment, 
that  I  believe  such  examination  can  be  done  only  by 
a  man  who  has  grown  up  in  the  business  and  who  at  the 
age,  say,  of  40  or  45  is  made  independent  of  the  manage- 
ment in  order  to  be  able  to  work  altogether  along  the 
lines  recommended  by  the  supervisory  council. 

Mr.  GONTABD.  That  is  just  what  I  mean. 

Doctor  Weber.  This  would  be  an  excellent  scheme,  and 
I  should  be  glad  to  see  it  gradually  adopted  by  our  big 
concerns. 

I  need  not  say  more  than  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
the  resolution  under  No.  4,  inasmuch  as  on  the  occasion  of 
the  discusaons  in  the  bank-law  commission  no  great 
value  was  attached  to  it  and  because  I  can  not  see  that  it 
would  lead  to  any  appreciable  result,  at  least  in  its  pres- 
ent ill-adapted  form.  If  we  look  over  the  Ust  of  bank- 
ruptcies— the  periodical  Die  Bank  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  compile  such  a  hst — we  find  that  of  all  the  bankrupt- 
cies in  the  last  four  years  there  were  only  four  cases  of 
regular  embezzlement.     There  is,  therefore,  hardly  any 
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actual  basis  for  this  whole  resolution,  and  I  attach  no 
importance  to  it. 

To  sum  up,  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  consider  the 
enactment  of  regulations  for  the  management  of  the 
banks  a  most  mischievous  thing.  Such  provisions  m^ht 
perhaps  already  on  the  morrow  become  out  of  date  by 
reason  of  our  whole  economic  development  and  the 
advance  in  our  banking  system,  for  to  nothing  so  much  as 
to  our  economic  existence  and  in  particular  to  the  world 
of  banking  does  the  expression  apply,  -Travra  ^,  things 
change  from  day  to  day. 

It  is  the  same  thing,  gentlemen — I  may  as  well  say  a  few 
words  in  regard  to  this  now  in  order  not  to  have  to  take 
the  floor  again — with  the  matter  of  prescribing  the  form 
of  the  bank  statement.  Supposing  we  had  to-day  a 
scheme  according  to  which  the  balance  sheet  would  have 
to  be  made  out,  it  would  be  doubly  defective  from  the 
outset.  In  the  first  place,  a  scheme  has  been  elaborated 
by  the  gentlemen  who  have  assumed  the  rfile  of  critics — I 
mean  particularly  a  pupil  of  Doctor  Wagner's,  Herr 
Bemhard — which  has  been  prepared  merely  with  reference 
to  the  great  banks.  This  form  of  statement  is  not  suited 
at  all  to  the  provincial  banks,  not  being  adapted  to  the 
private  bankers  nor  yet  to  the  small  banks  like  the  one, 
for  example,  with  which  I  am  connected.  We  know 
nothing  about  the  tliirty-day  loans  in  connection  with 
stock  speculation;  we  have  nothing  of  the  sort.  Imperial 
treasury  bills  are  of  less  importance  with  us  than  the 
matter  of  loans  to  our  customers.  Now,  in  one  of  the 
written  opinions,  I  beheve  in  that  of  Herr  Bemhard,  it  is 
suggested  that  a  Mst  be  inserted  in  the  bank's  report,  (s 
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the  statement,  of  the  largest  debtors — as,  for  example,  in 
the  case  of  banks  having  a  capital  of  i  ,000,000  marks,  those 
from  whom  more  than  100,000  marks  is  due — arranged  in 
the  order  of  the  amomits.  He  takes,  let  us  say,  a  small 
bank  in  MOhlheim  and  puts  the  matter  in  this  way.  Here 
is  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  1,000,000  marks;  there  are 
ten  loans  exceeding  100,000  marks;  the  names  of  the  ten 
parties  will  have  to  be  pubhshed.  Suppose  you  take  a 
balloon  and  transport  yourself  to  Mtihlheim,  a  city  of 
10,000  inhabitants,  and  you  will  find  that  a  legislative 
enactment  of  the  kind  proposed  is  going  to  cause  the 
greatest  trouble  there.  You  can  afford  to  do  thb  in 
Berlin  but  not  in  a  small  provincial  town,  where  everyone 
is  acquainted  with  every  other  person's  affairs.  Excep- 
tionally it  might  perhaps  be  rendering  a  service  to  the 
public,  but,  generally  speaking,  it  would  be  calculated  to 
bring  aboi^t  such  mischief  as  making  everybody  in  the 
place  lose  all  faith  in  the  standing  of  an  individual  who 
owes  the  bank  the  sum  of  100,000  marks,  and  nowhere — I 
tell  you  this  as  a  fact  after  my  many  years'  experience — 
does  the  success  of  a  business  concern  excite  such  envy  as 
in  a  small  town.  The  information  thus  spread  about 
concerning  industrial  establishments  would  cut  off  their 
credit  completely.  It  sometimes  happens  in  the  case  of 
factories  doing  a  business  of  a  million  marks,  as  well  as  in 
the  case  of  small  banks  like  ours,  that  when  an  inquiry  is 
made  in  regard  to  their  credit — such  inquiry  often  coming 
from  petty  tradespeople — the  answer  reads,  "Whether 
he  is  good  for  10,000  marks  is  doubtful."  When  these 
petty  dealers  find  out  that  the  party  in  question  has  a 
debit  of  100,000  marks,  a  sum  that  is  quite  inconceivable 
for  these  people,  that  is  the  end  of  his  business. 
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The  fitting  of  a  regular  form  for  the  balance  sheet, 
if  the  voluntary  action  of  the  great  banks  in  the  matter  of 
publication  is  imitated  by  the  provincial  institutitHis,  can 
not  fail  to  be  of  advantage.  I  believe  that  the  public  is 
the  best  critic  and  the  best  overseer  of  the  management 
of  om*  banking  institutions.  But  the  scheme  of  a  balance 
sheet  must  not  be  made  uniform  for  the  whole  Enipire. 
Anything  like  that  would  not  work  tmder  such  varying 
conditions.  You  see  yourselves,  for  example,  in  the  do- 
main of  the  savings  institutions  that  the  conditions  are 
entirely  different  in  South  Germany  from  those  in  Saxony. 
It  would  not  do,  therefore,  to  prescribe  a  universally  com- 
prehensive scheme.  The  thing  to  be  done  would  be  to 
bring  about  voluntary  agreements  for  the  various  districts, 
adapted  to  the  particular  needs  of  each  individual  district. 
There  would  be  no  sense  in  comparing  the  conditions  in 
East  Prussia  with  those  in  the  Rhenish-Westpkalian  dis- 
trict. The  form  of  statement  would  have  to  be  altc^ther 
different  in  East  Prussia  from  that  required  in  the  Rhine 
Province  and  Westphaha  or  in  Bavaria.  The  first-named 
district  has  no  manufacturing  industry  and  the  last-named 
but  little,  while  the  Rhine  Province  and  Westphalia  are 
altogether  manufacturing  regions.  The  scheme  laid  down 
for  the  balance  sheet  would  consequently  have  to  be 
constructed  on  a  very  different  basis  for  each  of  these 
districts.  I  should,  therefore,  consider  it  very  desirable, 
as  I  have  said,  that  the  banks  go  ahead  in  this  matter 
of  giving  statements  to  the  public,  but  in  heaven's  name 
let  us  not  ask  otu-  legislators  to  get  up  a  prescribed  fcom 
of  balance  sheet,  for  that  would  be  only  mischievous. 
A  further  factor  that  has  to  be  considered  in  connection 
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with  such  a  prescribed  form  is  that  the  conditions 
in  this  Qeld  change  so  frequently  and  so  rapidly  that 
a  change  in  the  scheme  would  veiy  soon  be  rendered 
necessary.  Our  commercial  and  industrial  oi^amza- 
tion  can  not  afford  to  be  treated  like  our  postal  sys- 
tem and  similar  institutions,  a  treatment  that  imposes 
trammels  which  are  bound  to  be  out  of  date  almost 
immediately.  And,  moreover,  you  must  not  forget, 
gentlemen,  that  we  have  been  conducting  this  inquiry 
all  along  from  the  standpoint  of  Germans.  It  might  be 
well  for  once — let  me  conclude  with  this — ^just  to  cast  a 
glance  at  the  conditions  in  other  coimtries  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  vast  extent  of  the  relations  that  we  have 
with  them.  The  Deutsche  Bank,  for  example,  has  a 
large  branch  in  London,  Now,  what  is  to  be  done  with 
this  branch;  that  is  to  say,  is  it  to  be  included  in  dealing 
with  the  scheme  of  a  balance  sheet?  The  Englishman 
does  not  care  a  particle  what  kind  of  form  we  prescribe 
here  for  our  bank  statements.  And  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  world  at  large,  when  it  sees  us  constantly  taking 
hold  of  one  thing  or  another,  is  bound  to  become  mis- 
trustful in  regard  to  our  development.  As  it  is  our 
big  concerns  afford  little  scope  for  ridicule,  but  we 
ought  to  see  to  it  that  obstacles  are  not  thrown  again 
and  again,  for  the  sake  of  some  poUtical  advantage,  in 
the  way  of  our  free  development — things  that  do  not  fit 
into  our  economic  organization  and  which,  even  if  they 
might  be  capable  of  being  introduced  into  our  adminis- 
trative offices  (which  perhaps  would  often  be  the  worse 
off  for  them)  must  absolutely  not  be  permitted  to  find 
their  way  into  the  business  of  a   nation  that  changes 
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from  day  to  day  and  which  is  called  upon  not  merely  to 
exert  its  activities  in  Germany,  but  above  all  things  to 
promote  the  relations  of  Germany  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.     [Applause.J 

Mr.  ScHiNCKEL.  Gentlemen,  I  must  first  of  all  express 
my  views  with  reference  to  what  is  imder  11 :  The  enact- 
ment of  regulations  relative  to  the  taking,  management, 
and  investment  of  deposits  and  savings.  After  my  previous 
utterances  you  will  certainly  not  expect  anything  else 
from  me  than  the  expression  of  my  unqualified  opposition 
to  legislative  regulations  and  measures.  As  I  have  aheady 
stated,  I  not  only  can  not  see  any  use  in  such  legislative 
provisions,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  even  fear  very  serious 
harm  to  our  entire  national  economy  in  case  we  have 
recourse  to  such  means,  and  in  order  to  demonstrate  this 
mischief  to  you  I  must  beg  you  to  allow  me  to  advert 
briefly  to  a  matter  that  came  up  in  our  discussion  yesterday. 

Doctor  Wagner  favored  us  yesterday,  for  a  second  time, 
with  a  most  interesting  discourse.  I  wish  to  tell  you 
right  at  the  start  that  I  think  the  tenor  of  liis  words 
was  much  more  moderate  yesterday  than  the  day  before, 
although  he  did  not  fail  to  dwell  once  more  upon  his 
favorite  word  "  plutocratisra,"  a  word  which  he  has  man- 
aged to  invest — whether  this  is  not  merely  my  personal 
feeling  about  it  I  can  not  say — with  a  singularly  repul- 
sive expression.  He  would  have  us  believe  that  a  bank 
manager  is  a  bom  plutocrat.  Well,  of  course,  he  may 
be  that  in  so  far  as  the  stuff  he  deals  in  is  gold,  this 
nasty  gold,  which  is  looked  upon,  especially  by  those  who 
haven't  got  any  and  who  would  like  to  have  more  of  it, 
with  a  good  deal  of  contempt.     [Laughter.]     But  let  me 
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add  right  now  that  even  with  millionaires  money  does 
not  always  constitute  the  greatest  hoon  that  life  can  offer, 
as  our  men  of  science  are  apt  to  assume.  Nothing  can 
relieve  the  bank  manager  from  the  charge  that  he  deals 
in  money,  but  even  at  the  previous  session  of  the  com- 
mission I  could  not  help  wondering  at  the  speeches 
deUvered  by  Doctor  Wagner  on  the  subject  of  plutocrat- 
ism.  I  can  not  see  how  we  in  our  bank  inquiry  can  get 
around  discussing  this  subject  that  is  so  closely  connected 
with  money.  It  appears  queer  to  me,  too,  that  a  disciple 
of  Wagner's  should  have  selected  "Plutus"  as  the  title  of 
his  periodical.  [Laughter.]  No,  I  shall  not  let  this  plu- 
tocratism  offend  me  any  longer.  I  am  glad  to  get  this 
designation  into  the  bargain.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  going 
to  spoil  the  pleasure  1  have  in  my  calling. 

What  I  did,  however,  take  to  heart  was  the  doctrine 
which  yesterday  again  pervaded  Wagner's  address — and 
it  is  not  Exzellenz  Wagner  who  can  propound  such  doc- 
trines; it  can  only  be  Professor  Wagner  [laughter] — ^the 
doctrine  of  restriction  of  production.  With  the  acuteness 
of  intellect  to  which,  in  spite  of  his  age,  I  am  willing  to 
certify,  Doctor  Wagner  has  conceived  the  notion  that  there 
must  be  a  restriction  of  production  and,  above  all,  in  the 
matter  of  the  begetting  of  offspring.  This  was,  perhaps, 
treated  at  first  as  though  it  were  a  joke,  and  yet,  gentle- 
men, this  is  such  a  serious  matter  that  I  am  unable — I  beg 
you  will  not  take  it  ill  of  me — to  shake  off  my  anxiety 
in  regard  to  this  teaching. 

This  theory,  gentlemen,  which  is  gaining  ground  more 
rapidly  and  is  being  adopted  more  widely  in  the  neighbor- 
ing countries  than  is  the  case  in  our  own  country,  where 
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unfortunately  it  has  also  beg^n  to  assert  itself,  this  unhal- 
lowed theory  of  a  family  limited  to  one  or  two  children,  I 
regard — I  must  frankly  declare — as  abominable  from  the 
standpoint  of  morals  and  as  pernicious  from  the  standpoint 
of  poUtical  economy.  ["Very  true."]  I  even  consider  it 
un-German  and  I  think  it  deplorable  with  respect  to  our 
country's  interests  that  teachers  of  acknowledged  reputa- 
tion should  be  contributing  in  the  least,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  the  spread  of  such  a  doctrine.  I  arraign  and  I 
pity  a  nation  which  is  willing  to  be  the  instrument  of  its 
own  decadence.     ["Very  true."] 

Doctor  Wagner  spoke  of  the  breeding  of  millionaires. 
To  judge  from  some  incidental  remarks  that  he  has  dropped 
he  would  have  us  understand  now  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
say  exactly  that  he  deplores  the  breeding  of  these  million- 
aires. That  is  the  only  impression  I  could  get  from  his 
address,  and  I  must  say  that  we  have  not  had  such  bad 
experience  with  our  millionaires  in  Hamburg.  We  folks 
in  Hamburg,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  always  glad  to  see  the 
number  of  our  millionaires  expanding. 

A  Voice.  More  badly  needed  elsewhere. 

Mr.  ScHiNCKBL.  For  the  present,  I  just  wish  to  speak 
of  Hamburg,  and  what  is  true  of  Hamburg  I  hope  is  true 
of  the  rest  of  the  country.  We  in  Hamburg  find  that  these 
gentlemen  are  by  no  means  given  up  to  idleness  and  that 
they  are  not  at  all  the  people  who  indulge  in  that  extrava- 
gant living  which  I  condemn  as  much  as  Doctor  Wagoer. 
We  find  that  they  keep  on  working  and  make  the  mon^ 
which  they  have  earned  do  work  in  their  business.  What 
has  all  along  made  the  greatness  of  Hamburg  is  that  its 
inhabitants  have  never  had  the  time  to  run  after  show  and 
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that  its  wealthy  men,  impelled  by  an  acquisitiveness  which 
Doctor  Wagner  characterizes  as  immoderate,  have  allowed 
their  money  to  go  on  working  for  them.  And  there  b  this 
to  be  said — that  is  what  brings  me  to  my  point — that  the 
very  theory  which  Doctor  Wagner  is  combating  has  been 
remarkably  justified  in  the  case  of  Hamburg.  If  you  look 
at  the  men  of  wealth  in  Hamburg,  you  will  discover  that 
there  is  not  the  faintest  idea  of  such  a  thing  as  the  rolling  up 
of  big  fortunes  in  the  way  it  is  being  done  in  the  United 
States.  There  may  be  one  man  who  has  as  much  as  twenty 
millions,  but  what  becomes  of  them  ?  Thank  God,  it  is  still 
the  custom  in  Hamburg  to  allow  one's  self  the  most  precious 
of  all  luxuries,  to  wit,  a  big  family.  [Laughter.]  And  the 
result  is  that  the  money  is  divided  up  again  into  innumer- 
able parts,  some  of  it  being  still  put  to  productive  uses, 
but  the  greater  part  of  it  very  soon  getting  back  into  the 
circulation.  This  is  a  principle,  gentlemen,  that  I  wish  to 
see  upheld  not  only  for  the  sake  of  Hamburg  but  for  that 
of  our  entire  country. 

Doctor  Wagner  assertsd  that  the  great  banks  have  been 
favoring 

A  Voice.  Favoring? 

Mr.  ScHiNCKBL.  Well,  encouragii^ — usury  in  connec- 
tion with  the  land.  This  may  occur  here  and  there. 
I  must  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  statutes  of 
the  banks  with  which  I  am  connected  provide  that  no 
real  estate  whatever  is  to  be  acquired  except  what  is 
needed  for  the  use  of  the  concern.  It  is,  moreover,  a- 
well-known  fact  that  in  by  tar  the  greater  number  of 
cases  the  banks  that  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  loaning 
money  on  real  estate,  that  is  to  say,  the  mortgage  banks, 
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are  the  very  ones  that  loan  money  on  buildup  lots,  and 
everybody  knows,  furthermore,  that  with  few  exceptions 
it  is  not  the  banks  that  advance  money  for  building  opera-  , 
tions  and  the  like.  I  may  as  well  mention  that  the  tax 
on  the  increment  has  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  this 
evil  of  usury  in  connection  with  mortgages  while  produc- 
ing more  or  less  revenue  for  the  Government, 

Doctor  Wagner  declared,  and  I  should  like  particularly 
to  revert  to  this  matter,  that  in  the  event  of  war  the  bank- 
ing world,  or  at  least  the  world  of  private  banks,  would 
suffer  a  collapse.  I  must,  however,  point  to  the  fact  that 
this  was  not  even  approximately  the  case  at  the  time  of 
the  last  war.  When  war  broke  out  in  1870  we  had  no 
Reichshank  yet  in  Hamburg  to  which  recourse  might  be 
had,  but  the  Hamburg  banks,  thanks  to  their  liquid  sur- 
pluses and  the  confidence  which  they  enjoyed,  gave 
absolutely  no  reason  for  any  apprehension  that  they 
might  collapse.  It  was  they,  on  the  contrary,  that  made 
the  largest  subscriptions  to  the  war  loan.  I  regard  such 
an  assertion,  therefore,  as  based  on  nothing. 

Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  circumstance  that  a  bank 
at  a  time  of  crisis  had  to  fall  back  upon  the  Reichsbank 
to  the  extent,  as  is  supposed,  of  60.000,000  marks.  This 
is  represented  as  something  awful.  Gentlemen,  what  is 
60,000,000  marks  by  the  side  of  the  fact  that  not  longer 
ago  than  the  autumn  of  this  year  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment had  to  call  upon  the  Reichsbank  at  the  most  inop- 
portune moment  for  several  hundred  millions  ?  These  are 
things  that  the  Reichsbank  has  got  to  put  up  with. 

Hen-  Singer  assailed  violently  what  Count  Kanitz  said, 
with  my  approbation,  in  regard  to  the  excessive  burdens 
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imposed  by  governmental  action  for  social  welfare.  He 
wanted  us  to  understand  how  little,  reckoned  in  pfennigs, 
such  social  burdens  amounted  to  per  capita  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  example  adduced  was  certainly  a  very  seduc- 
tive one,  but  alongside  of  that  I  have  another  which 
affords  a  much  more  precise  Indication  of  the  truth  of 
what  we  were  saying.  The  United  Konigsberg  and  Laura 
Works  have,  according  to  their  pubUshed  reports,  been 
paying  out  every  year  in  the  way  of  obUgatory  and  volun- 
tary expenditures  for  the  benefit  of  their  employees,  a 
sum  exceeding  3,000,000  marks,  that  is  to  say,  more  than 
they  have  at  any  time  paid  out  in  dividends  in  a  single 
year,  and  now  something  has  happened  that  will  rejoice 
the  heart  of  Doctor  Wagner.  The  dividends  of  the 
United  K6nigsberg  and  Laura  Works  have  come  down 
from  10  to  4  per  cent.  Formerly  one  might  say  that,  with 
dividends  ranging  between  10  and  11  per  cent,  it  was  no 
crushing  burden,  but  when  dividends  are  4  per  cent  the 
thing  begins  to  press  like  a  pretty  heavy  load,  and  if  you 
go  to-day  to  the  city  of  Konigsberg,  whose  poptdation  is 
largely  made  up  of  people  employed  in  the  works,  you 
will  find  that  the  inhabitants  are  greatly  troubled  on 
account  of  the  falling  o£E  of  the  revenue  from  taxes  and 
the  likelihood  that  the  Konigsberg  and  Laura  Works  will 
no  longer  be  in  a  position  to  provide  for  their  benevolent 
undertakings  as  generously  as  heretofore.  This  goes  to 
show  that  the  imposition  of  excessive  burdens  in  the  way 
of  compulsory  provision  for  social  needs  may  actually 
become  a  serious  handicap  for  our  industries.  It  goes 
without  saying,  gentlemen,  that  not  one  of  us  thinks 
of  deploring  the  fact  that  industry  is  active  in  the  field 
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of  social  betterment,  and  as  long  as  such  activity  is 
kept  within  proper  bounds,  no  one  will  object  to  its 
continuance. 

My  countryman  from  Hamburg,  Herr  Raab,  has 
repeatedly  said  that  he  considers  foreign  trade  and  expcM"- 
tation  to  foreign  countries  a  dangerous  card.  I  am 
indignant  every  time  I  hear  this  from  the  mouth  of  a 
Hamburger,  for  Herr  Raab  must  have  learned  in  Ham- 
burg that  Hamburg  has  from  the  beginning  become 
great  and  powerful  and  prosperous  only  through  its 
maritime  trade.  There  are  people,  of  course,  who  are 
afraid  on  the  water,  but  we  all  know  that  navigare  necesse 
est,  and  thank  heaven  there  are  still  people  who  are 
ready  to  go  into  it,  for  unless  you  risk  something  you 
will  accomplish  nothing.  I  must  say  that  not  only 
Hamburg  but  our  whole  German  Empire  owes  a  vast 
deal  to  our  foreign  trade  and  the  commerce  of  our  sea- 
ports, among  other  things  our  "share  of  the  simshine," 
the  colonies,  and  all  that  at  present  contributes  toward 
the  support  of  our  population — let  us  hope  in  an  increas- 
ing measure — by  means  of  its  own  native  products. 

How  mischievous  may  be  the  influence  of  laws  not 
enforced  has  been  shown  in  the  case  of  the  law  relative 
to  the  Bourse.  For,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  gentlemen,  the 
government  commissary  and  the  detailed  prospectuses 
are  not  the  only  thing  that  remains  of  the  Bourse  law. 
What  has  above  all  been  left  of  the  Bourse  law  is  the 
notion  spread  broadcast  among  the  pubUc,  hitherto  quite 
innocent  of  it,  that  one  is  not  legally  bound  to  fulfill  one's 
obhgations.  That  is  something  unforttmately  which  no 
reviMon  of  the  Bourse  law  can  ever  get  out  of  people's 
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minds.  In  the  domain  of  practical  matters  the  Bourse 
law  has  left  us  a  legacy  in  the  swarm  of  brokers  who 
rejoice  our  hearts  with  foreign  speculative  securities  and 
who  bring  more  foreign  securities  into  Germany  and  into 
the  possession  of  Germans  than  are  enumerated  in 
the  statistics  of  stock  and  bond  issues  published  by 
the  Reichsbank,  and  finally  it  is  to  the  Bourse  law  that 
we  are  indebted  for  that  excessive  concentration  of 
business  in  the  great  banks  which  I  as  well  as  others 
deplore.  These  are  evils  which  when  once  introduced 
could  not  be  removed  by  the  amended  law,  being  evils 
that  do  not  admit  of  a  remedy.  For  you  can  not  ask, 
for  instance,  that  the  great  banks  which  have  become 
altogether  too  big  to  suit  my  taste — a  tendency  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  escape — shall  split  up  again  into 
smaller  ones. 

As  regards  the  next  thing  on  the  question  sheet,  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  matter  of  a  prescribed  cash  reserve. 
I  can  not  see  any  use  either  in  the  accumulation  of  a 
cash  reserve  in  the  bank's  treasury  or  of  a  compulsory 
credit  balance  at  the  Reischsbank.  Just  try  to  imagine 
for  a  moment  the  position  in  which  a  credit  bank  would 
thereby  be  placed.  For  the  sum,  gentlemen,  that  you 
are  obliged  to  set  aside  from  your  ordinary  funds  and 
keep  in  the  Reichsbank  represents  an  equivalent  amoimt 
added  to  the  demands  upon  the  Reichsbank,  inasmuch  as 
these  very  resources  could  otherwise  have  been  made  use 
of  by  the  banks  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  coimtry  in  the 
matter  of  credit.  But  should  it  happen — and  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  this  must  occur — that  a  bank  is  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  to  this  compulsory  reserve,  the 
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obligatory  credit  balance  at  the  Reichsbank  would  mean 
at  once  an  increased  demand  upon  the  Reichsbank  uotil 
the  time  when  the  bank  tliat  has  withdrawn  its  balance 
is  in  a  position  to  meet  the  general  demand  for  credit 
by  means  of  the  money  thus  released.  I  believe,  there- 
fore, that  no  advantage  would  be  derived  from  this 
proposition. 

I  consider  the  keeping  of  an  adequate  stock  of  hiHs 
and  other  liquid  resources  a  bank's  prime  duty,  which 
does  not  need  to  be  impressed  upon  it.  by  legislative 
enactments.  I  have  already  stated  that  we  have  always 
looked  upon  bills  of  exchange  as  the  soundest  investment. 

A  word  now  concerning  the  investment  in  securities. 
The  views  held  by  the  great  banks  in  regard  to  such 
investments  has  undergone  a  slight  change.  In  the 
early  period  of  my  career  a  bank  statement  was  supposed 
to  look  well  if  it  could  show  an  investment  of  this  sort. 
When  later  on  we  entered  into  a  combination  with  the 
Discontogesellschaft  and  referred  with  pride  to  our  se- 
curities, the  old  Hanseman,  an  authority  in  this  field, 
exclaimed:  "Just  sell  them  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  abso- 
lutely can  not  see  why  you  should  be  anxious  to  burden 
your  statement  with  them.  For  us  bankers  securities  are 
the  wares  in  which  we  deal.  We  try  to  turn  them  over 
as  frequently  as  possible  and  you  are  going  to  get  stu<^ 
with  them  often  enough.  The  whole  thing  strikes  me 
very  much  as  though  a  dealer  in  cloth  were  to  say, '  No, 
I  am  not  going  to  sell  this  pretty  cloth;  it  is  too  nice 
and  I  think  I  had  better  put  it  away.'"  Well,  we  have 
had  our  experience,  too,  and  we  have  been  stuck  often 
enough,  especially  with  Prussian  and  imperial  obhgations. 
[Laughter,] 
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Now,  a  bank  manager  has  to  overcome  a  feeling  of 
repugnance  in  order  to  introduce  in  the  statement  of 
his  bank  things  that  in  a  certain  sense  seem  to  work  the 
wrong  way.  He  was  heretofore  taught  to  beheve  that 
a  large  stock  of  securities  would  be  set  down  as  an  evi- 
dence of  lack  of  fluidity  and  that  he  would  do  better  to 
have  more  bills  in  his  portfolio.  I  admit  that  securities 
are  of  great  importance  with  reference  to  the  contin- 
gency of  war.  You  may  see  from  this  what  a  change 
takes  place  every  ten  years  or  so  in  the  notions  regard- 
ing fluidity  and  unfiuidity  and  the  expediency  and 
inexpediency  of  investments.  Would  it  not  be  much 
more  natural  and  effective  to  have  the  banks  made  cog- 
nizant of  these  things  through  the  ^ency  of  those  who  are 
experts  in  their  field,  such  as  the  managers  of  the  Reichs- 
bank?  And  I  wish  to  say  right  here  that  the  educatory 
factor  which  consists  in  the  circumstance  that  one  bank 
or  another — it  need  not  be  more  than  one  at  the  start — 
is  gcring  to  listen  to  such  an  admonition  is  a  very  big 
factor.  If  the  Deutsche  Bank  and  the  Discontogesell- 
schaft  were  to  come  out  to-day  in  their  statement,  because 
it  is  considered  the  proper  thing,  with  a  goodly  amount 
of  securities  available  as  collateral,  the  other  banks  would 
soon  follow  suit  and  say,  "Well,  this  seems  nowadays  to 
be  something  that  is  expected  in  a  good  statement,  and 
so  we  had  better  get  a  supply  ["  Very  true  "]  else  we  shall 
not  be  considered  altogether  up  to  the  mark."  ["Very 
true."]  Whether  this  stock  of  seciuities  shall  be  part  of 
the  surplus  is  a  merely  formal  matter.  Of  course  the 
bank  would  always  do  well  to  say  that  this  or  that  part 
of  its  surplus  or  the  whole — as  will  gradually  develop,  it 
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being  impossible  to  arrange  these  things  from  one  day  to 
another — is  invested  in  government  securities  available  as 
collateral. 

Under  No.  3  there  is  the  question  regarding  the  depoat 
in  the  Reichsbank  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  outside 
moneys.  I  have  already  spoken  about  this.  I  consider 
it  altogether  impracticable;  it  would  cause  a  revolution 
in  the  entire  banking  system.  I  should  have  supposed 
also  that  already  at  the  last  session  of  the  bank  inquiry 
commission  the  question  of  the  creation  of  governmental 
deposit  institutions  or  the  assumption  by  the  Reichsbank 
of  the  business  of  taking  interest-bearing  deposits  had 
been  disposed  of.  On  that  occasion  I  expressed  my 
humble  opinion  to  the  effect  that  I  should  consider  it  an 
unnecessary  burden  for  the  Reichsbank  if  it  were  obhged 
to  take  interest-bearing  deposits.  It  would  jnean  that  at 
a  time  of  crisis  there  would  be  an  additional  way  of  making 
demands  upon  the  Reichsbank.  But  there  are  other 
reasons,  which  have  already  been  adduced  to-day.  I 
should  regret  exceedingly  if  it  were  proposed  to  cut  off  the 
inflow  into  the  savings  institutions  by  letting  the  Reichs- 
bank or  other  state  institutions  take  deposits  imder  the 
guaranty,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  imperial  government. 
On  the  contrary,  I  should  urge  that  the  savings  institu- 
tions be  strengthened  in  every  way  and  guarded  against 
attacks  that  are  every  now  and  then  made  upon  them. 

In  regard  to  the  creation  of  a  supervisory  bureau  for  the 
banking  system,  I  shall  express  myself  very  briefly.  I 
believe  it  is  adequately  characterized  in  the  document 
handed  in  by  Freiherr  von  Wangenheim.  [Very  true. 
Laughter.]    Yes,  I  am  in  earnest.     It  shows  you  what  the 
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public — and  I  include  in  it  at  this  moment  Herr  von 
Wangenheim,  a  member  of  our  inquiry  commission,  who 
has  not  been  present  in  order  to  hear  what  others  had  to 
say — ^in  a  general  way  expects  from  such  a  supervisory 
bureau.  It  expects  it  to  prevent  crises.  Yes,  I  should 
also  like  to  see  a  way  of  stopping  these  violent  ups  and 
downs.  It  is  anything  but  a  pleasiu-e  to  be  a  bank  mana- 
ger when  a  crisis  comes  along.  But  I  am  of  opinion 
that  a  certain  "  up  .and  down "  is  absolutely  required  in 
our  national  economy.  What  would  be  the  end  of  it  if 
we  could  always  see  everything  sailing  along  nicely  before 
the  wind  and  stay  at  home  in  our  cosy  quarters,  cutting 
off  otu-  coupons,  and  were  no  longer  obUged  to  bother 
ourselves  over  much  in  the  banking  business  ?  [Laughter.) 
No,  gentlemen,  we  need  an  occasional  crisis;  we  must 
have  ups  and  downs  every  now  and  then.  I  am  sure  it  is 
a  splendid  lesson  when  we  have  once  got  through  a  crias. 
It  gives  a  sharp  edge  to  our  experience,  and  I  am  speaking 
from  my  personal  experience.  I  shall,  therefore,  drop 
this  matter  of  a  supervisory  bureau. 

I  shall  just  say  a  few  words  with  reference  to  Herr 
Roland-Llicke's  su^estion  in  regard  to  the  creation  of  an 
advisory  commission.  On  the  whole,  it  appeals  to  me 
very  strongly,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  partake  in 
the  least  of  the  idea  of  a  supervisory  bureau.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  such  a  thing  would  be  impossible. 
Otherwise  it  would  be  hard,  I  believe,  to  find  anyone  who 
vrould  care  to  be  a  member  of  such  a  commission.  No, 
that  is  out  of  the  question.  But  I  can  readily  see  that 
the  great  tasks  which  the  Reichsbank  has  assumed 
could  be  facilitated  by  the  advisory  council  which  it  would 
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have  in  such  a  commission .  I  need  say  nothing  more  about 
this,  as  you  have  already  gathered  from  what  I  have  said 
how  much  importance  I  attach  to  the  exercise  of  a  certain 
supervisory  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Reichsbank.  I 
realize,  of  course,  that  there  are  manifold  ways  in  which 
such  a  commission  might  be  active.  We  had  better  not 
discuss  the  matter  of  the  bank  statements  at  present,  nor 
do  I  wish  to  take  up  your  time  to-day.  I  hope  I  shall  have 
an  opportimity  to  return  to  the  subject  later  on,  I  may 
say,  however,  that  I  beheve  the  commission  would  render 
an  excellent  service  as  a  bureau  for  taking  charge  of  the 
intermediate  statements  to  be  submitted  by  the  banks. 
I  agree  with  Herr  Roland-Liicke  that  it  would  be  altogether 
unnecessary,  too  expensive,  and,  indeed,  meaningless  to 
have  the  great  mass  of  intermediate  statements  appear 
every  two  months  in  the  newspapers.  Let  them  be  hung 
up,  and  let  everybody  who  is  interested  be  enabled  to  ob- 
tain a  copy.  This  much  ought,  of  course,  to  be  required. 
But  then  there  must  be  some  supervising  organ  to  see  to  it 
that  these  intermediate  statements  are  prepared  and  made 
available  for  statistical  tabulation.  I  should  consider 
this  commission  a  very  good  intermediary.  It  might, 
perhaps,  with  the  assistance  of  the  statistical  department 
of  the  Reichsbank,  undertake  the  collating  of  the  inter- 
mediate statements,  which,  after  having  been  examined 
by  the  commission,  could  be  quietly  submitted  to  the 
public  and  to  expert  scrutiny,  just  as  these  statistical 
tables  have  been  submitted  to  us  to-day.  But,  as  I  said 
at  our  first  sitting,  statistics  are  a  very  dangerous  field, 
especially  when,  proceeding  from  actual  figures,  they  lose 
themselves  in  estimates.     There  is  no  use  in  my  going 
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further  into  the  matter.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  later  on 
of  handing  to  our  president  the  statistical  tables  which 
I  have  revised,  and  I  must  say  that,  to  my  great  regret, 
what  was  feared  has  happened  in  the  case  of  the  sta- 
tistics before  us.  There  are  a  great  many  more  errors 
in  them  than  I  myself  suspected — actual  errws;  not  mis- 
takes in  estimates.  These  are  errors  which  I  believe 
everyone  who  has  much  to  do  with  issues  of  securities  will 
recognize  at  a  glance,  but  in  regard  to  which  I  must  say, 
however,  that  the  direktorium  of  the  Reichsbank  has 
something  else  to  think  about  and  has  not  so  much  to  do 
with  the  flotation  of  foreign  loans  as  to  be  able  to  exercise 
an  immediate  oversight  in  these  matters.  I  should,  conse- 
quently, consider  it  of  the  greatest  advantage  if,  for  ex- 
ample, such  statistical  material  relative  to  the  activity  of 
the  banks  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  members  of  this 
commission,  who  would  examine  them  once  more  before 
publication,  supplementing  and  correcting  them  or  mak- 
ing needed  comments,  according  as  the  necessity  will 
manifest  itself  in  course  of  time.  I  merely  wish  to  hint 
that  there  would  be  all  kinds  of  useful  work  for  this  com- 
mission to  do  without  our  imposing  upon  it  the  great 
responsibility  that  would  attach  to  a  bureau  of  supervision 
dealing  with  these  thousands  of  banks.  The  whole  thing 
would  have  to  be  organized  from  the  start  in  such  a  way 
as  to  preclude  this  altogether.  That  is  something  that 
even  the  Reichsbank  can  not  undertake. 

But  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the 
other  measures,  let  me  add  that  everyone  of  us  who  is 
engaged  in  the  business  of  banking  knows  what  a  great 
influence  the  Reichsbank  can  exert  in  this  respect.     And 
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when  it  finds  that  it  is  necessary  to  interfere,  when  it  is 
persuaded  that  it  can  not  allow  things  to  go  any  further, 
the  Reicbsbank  has  the  power  to  restrain  the  offender. 
It  is  not  only  able  to  exercise  this  power  by  refusing  to 
discount  his  bills,  but  it  is  not  bound  any  longer  to  take  his 
acceptances.  You  are  all  aware  that,  as  it  is,  we  have  to 
keep  a  compulsory  credit  balance  at  the  Reichsbank,  and 
so,  if  it  sees  fit,  the  Reichsbank  can  increase  the  amount 
of  this  credit  balance.  It  has  still  another  means  in  the 
personal  intercourse  of  the  managers  of  the  main  branches 
with  the  pubUc.  In  short,  when  it  is  generally  understood 
that  such  and  such  a  thing  ought  to  be  done  and  that 
the  banks  have  a  right  to  insist  on  its  being  done,  I  am 
convinced  it  can  be  accomplished  without  recourse  to 
legislation  by  means  of  the  influence  of  the  Reichsbank. 

Mr.  Peter.  In  the  course  of  the  general  discussion  of 
the  question  I  have  stated  that  I  do  not  consider  it 
desirable  to  provide  for  the  security  and  fluidity  of 
deposits  and  savings  by  means  of  legislation.  Such 
regulations,  gentlemen,  seem  to  me  useless  and  mis- 
chievous. I  regard  them  as  impracticable  for  the  reason, 
as  I  have  already  explained,  that  there  appears  to  be  no 
way  of  separating  the  outside  moneys  into  savings, 
deposits,  and  account-current  funds.  I  shall  content 
myself  with  brief  answers  to  the  questions  submitted  to  us. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  Umiting  the  aggregate  of 
deposits  that  each  individual  bankii^  institution  can 
take,  I  must  declare  that  I  should  consider  it  very  detri- 
mental to  the  credit  business.  The  result  would  be 
that  credit  would  be  dearer,  which  would  prove  a  serious 
burden  to  business  men    of  small  means.     For  if  the 
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restriction  of  the  taking  of  deposits  should  have  the  effect 
of  raising  the  rate  of  interest — and  it  would  be  bound  to 
affect  the  debtor  in  this  way — it  goes  without  saying  that 
the  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest  would  be  felt  most  by  the 
weakest  portion  of  the  business  community. 

With  respect  to  the  limitation  of  the  aggregate  of 
deposits,  I  should  let  the  matter  rest  at  what  has  already 
been  done  in  this  direction.  As  regards  the  Genossen- 
schaften,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  already  a  restriction  in  their  case.  Paragraph  43 
of  the  law  relative  to  Genossenschaften  provides  that 
the  genual  assembly  shall  fix  the  maximum  amount  of 
the  loans  and  savings  for  which  the  association  is  liable. 
In  what  concerns  the  savings  institutions  no  one  would 
think  of  restricting  the  aggregate  of  deposits. 

I  am  persuaded  that  any  provisions  regarding  the  sepa- 
rate management  of  deposits  and  savings  and  the  pre- 
ferred claims  of  creditors  having  deposits  or  savings 
would  practically  not  be  feasible,  as  I  can  not  imagine  how 
a  preferred  claim  in  a  case  of  bankruptcy  could  be  enforced. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  a  prescribed  cash  reserve, 
I  concur  in  what  my  colleague,  Direktor  Schinckel,  has 
expressed  in  eloquent  words,  "investment  in  bills  and 
other  liquid  resources;"  that  is  something,  gentlemen, 
that  is  already  frequently  done  in  banking  practice.  I, 
for  my  part,  at  least,  have  always  made  it  a  point  to  keep 
a  stock  of  bills  corresponding  to  our  demand  liabilities, 
and  I  have,  moreover,  urged  the  Genossenschaften  with 
which  I  have  had  business  to  adopt  the  same  policy.  As 
for  the  investment  in  government  bonds  and  similar 
securities,  I  consider  it,  of  course,  a  good  thing,  and  would 
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recommend  keeping  a  large  stock  of  them,  I  consider 
them  especially  desirable  with  reference  to  the  invest- 
ment of  the  legally  prescribed  surplus.  It  has  been 
objected  that  this  is  not  an  easy  matter  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  holders  of  government  securities  have  not 
fared  well  the  last  few  years.  If  in  the  fresh  issues  of 
German  government  securities  we  were  to  proceed  at  a 
somewhat  less  rapid  rate,  so  that  there  might  be  a  better 
market  for  such  securities,  the  managers  of  our  coopera- 
tive credit  associations  would  be  enabled  to  adopt  the 
policy  in  question  in  an  increasing  meastu-e  and  to  give 
greater  scope  again  to  the  investment  in  government 
bonds  and  the  like. 

We  come  now  to  "other  kinds  of  measures."  Under 
(o)  there  is  the  question  regarding  the  deposit  of  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  outside  moneys  with  the  Reichsbank. 
I  must  say  that  I  should  not  anticipate  any  result  worth 
mentioning  from  this,  and,  moreover,  I  consider  it  imprac- 
ticable. I  am  unqualifiedly  opposed  to  the  creation  of 
governmental  deposit  institutions.  I  fear  that  injury 
would  result  therefrom,  not  so  much  to  the  banks,  and,  in 
particular,  the  great  banks,  as  to  the  local  institutions 
from  which  the  money  would  be  withdrawn  that  is  required 
for  the  discharge  of  their  economic  functions.  Nor  do  I 
share  the  wish  expressed  yesterday  by  Herr  Roland-LQcke 
that  the  post-check  system  might  develop  into  a  postal 
savings  system. 

Mr.  RoLAND-LtJCKE. — I  did  not  express  such  a  wish. 

Mr.  Peter.  Then  it  was  a  misunderstanding  on  my 
part.  The  desire  is  frequently  expressed  that  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  population  ought  to  be  afforded  an  opportunity 
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of  setting  aside  their  savings.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  such  opportunity  is  afforded  in  the  country  districts 
by  our  savings  institutions  and  by  the  rural  credit  asso- 
ciations. The  post-check  system  would  in  my  opinion 
admit  of  further  development  if  the  work  of  reckoning 
up  the  charges  could  be  made  less  expensive  and  less 
complicated. 

I  have  already  expressed  my  opposition  to  the  assump- 
tion by  the  Reichsbank  of  the  business  of  taking  interest- 
bearing  deposits  in  comiection  with  Question  IV.  I  should 
consider  it  a  disadvantage  if,  in  addition  to  its  great  func- 
tion of  acting  as  the  guardian  of  our  gold,  the  Reichsbank 
were  to  be  obUged  to  provide,  as  a  credit  bank,  for  the 
placing  of  these  deposits. 

In  r^ard  to  a  bureau  of  supervision  for  the  banks,  I 
believe  it  would  be  a  very  dangerous  thing  for  the  Empire, 
as  I  feel  sure  that  such  a  bureau  can  by  no  means  tmder- 
take  to  guarantee  against  losses.  I  should  consider  it  mis- 
chievotis,  inasmuch  as  it  would  have  the  effect  of  making 
people  at  times  careless  about  nuiking  sure  that  the  insti- 
tution to  which  they  want  to  intrust  their  deposits  is  suf- 
ficiently safe.  The  Genossenschaften  have,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  certain  supervisory  institution  in  the  I^ally  pre- 
scribed examination  to  which  they  have  to  submit.  The 
law  provides  that  every  such  cooperative  credit  association 
must,  every  two  years,  allow  its  affairs  to  be  examined  by 
an  inspector  not  belonging  to  the  association.  The  unions 
of  associations  are  invested  with  authmity  to  appoint 
inspectors.  Now,  gentlemen,  my  experience  tells  me 
that  this  system  of  inspection  has  been  working  to  the 
advantage  of  the  associations.     But  then  these  examina- 
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tions,  which  in  the  nature  of  things  can  not  extend  to  an 
investigation  into  the  character  of  the  assets,  has  not 
prevented  the  occurrence  of  losses  through  dishonest 
manipulation,  unsound  investments,  or  bad  debts. 

As  regards  the  savings  institutions,  they  are,  of  course, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  state  governments.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  a  revision  of  the  regulations  in  certain  respects 
through  administrative  agencies  is  necessary.  But  you 
see,  gentlemen,  we  have  an  organ  which  is  preeminently 
adapted  for  carrying  out  along  practical  lines  all  that  a 
supervisory  bureau  could  possibly  be  expected  to  under- 
take, and  that  is  the  Reichsbank.  What  the  Reichsbank 
is  capable  of  accomplishing  for  the  whole  German  bank 
organization  and  the  maintenance  of  our  credit  system  on 
a  sound  basis  through  timely  admonition  and,  if  need  be, 
through  energetic  interference,  has  been  so  splendidly  set 
forth  by  Doctor  Stroll  and  Herr  Roland-Lficke  that  I 
must  express  my  unqualified  concurrence  with  them,  hav- 
ing nothing  to  add  to  what  they  have  said.  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  special  stress  were  laid  upon  this 
view  of  the  matter. 

I  consider  Herr  Roland-Lticke's  suggestion  in  regard  to 
a  bank  commission  a  very  happy  idea,  which,  if  transmuted 
to  action,  would  give  the  public  a  feeling  of  security  and 
could  not  fail  to  be  beneficial  to  our  whole  economic  life. 
For  we  shall  find  men  who  will  combine  the  tact  and,  if 
need  be,  the  energy  required  for  a  rather  difficult  office 
with  the  necessary  knowledge  of  pertinent  conditions. 
Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  where  improvement  is  needed 
the  correction  will  be  made  and  that  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission will  serve  to  promote  the  healthy  development  of 
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our  credit  system  and  make  the  task  of  the  Reichsbank 
easier. 

Doctor  Wagnbr.  I  had  no  intention  whatever,  gentle- 
men, of  taking  the  floor  again  to-day  with  the  result, 
perhaps,  of  ehciting  fresh  contradiction.  But  I  have  been 
quite  personally  assailed  by  Geheimrat  Riesser  and  several 
other  gentlemen  who  have  been  speaking,  and  so  I  am 
compelled  to  make  a  rejoinder.  I  shall  be  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible with  respect  to  the  general  questions  and  the  indi- 
vidual points  likewise,  but  I  can  not  let  the  general  ques- 
tions go  entirely,  inasmuch  as  the  attacks  have  been  leveled 
against  me  particularly  on  account  of  certain  utterances  of 
mine  in  connection  with  them.  This  much  by  way  of 
introduction. 

I  shall  first  reply  to  Direktor  Mommsen.  He  has 
brought  the  charge  against  me  that  in  asking  for  a  bureau 
which  is  above  all  to  be  a  sort  of  supervisory  authority  I 
have  shown  a  lack  of  confidence  in  bank  managers  and 
the  other  gentlemen  of  the  banking  world  which  is  insult- 
ing. I  can  only  say  that  nothing  was  fiuther  from  my 
thoughts,  and  I  believe,  moreover,  that  this  is  imphed 
neither  in  my  words  nor  in  the  contents  and  tenor  of  my 
statements.  I  feel  like  retorting  in  a  like  strain:  Gentle- 
men, how  do  you  talk  of  the  government  officials?  What 
you  say  hits  a  good  many  of  them.  You  frequently 
represent  them  as  people  who  have  very  inadequate  knowl- 
edge of  economics  and,  in  particular,  of  your  banking 
affairs  [exclamations  of  protest]  and  who  are  altogether 
too  little  in  touch  with  thin^.  You  intimate  that  they 
are,  on  the  whole,  at  best  of  mediocre  intelligence,  persons 
from  whom  one  can  not  expect  that  they  could  actually 
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discharge  the  functkms  of  an  o£Sce  like  that  of  a  member 
of  the  supervisory  bureau  in  a  respectable  fashion.  That 
might  be  taken  as  an  insult,  too.     [Very  true.] 

All  I  have  done  was  merely  to  refer  to  a  certain  weakness. 
For  the  gentlemen  of  the  banking  world  will  not  deny 
it — and  Herr  Schinckel  specifically  afBrmed  it — ^that  they 
carry  on  the  banking  business  mainly  for  the  sake  of  gain. 
There  is  no  reproach  in  that.  Banking  is  a  business  in 
which  people  engage  in  order  to  make  money.  But  in 
doing  this — you  can  not  gainsay  it — you  are  interested  in 
your  capacity  as  officials  and  interested,  too,  on  account 
of  your  superiors,  the  shareholders.  You  would  like  to  go 
on  increasing  the  dividends.  You  say  you  do  not  care  to 
do  it  beyond  a  certain  point ;  but,  all  the  same,  you  would 
like  to  make  them  as  large  as  possible.  The  bank  which 
in  this  respect  has  the  best  showing  is  regarded  as  the 
most  important.  This  is  a  glory  that  in  general  redounds 
to  the  managers  of  the  bank.  I  dwelt  yesterday  with 
perfect  justice  upon  the  fact  that  in  this  way  you  often 
not  only  make  large  profits  but  make  your  property  go 
up  in  value  by  reason  of  the  great  rise  in  the  market 
price  of  the  shares.  When  bank  stock  has  gone  up  above 
200  and  bej^nd  it  means  an  immense  advance  in  the 
value  of  the  holder's  property.  Of  course  that  is  what  you 
are  there  for.  Consequently,  when  attention  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  money  considerations  play  a  part  in  these 
things,  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  take  offense  at, 
and  I  must  say  I  consider  this  an  exhibition  of  super- 
sensitiveness.  Every  official  has  the  same  right  to  be 
offended. 

Doctor  MoMHSBN.   A  censorial  supervisory  bureau. 
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Doctor  Wagnbr.  I  expressly  laid  stress  on  this.  I 
said  that,  for  instance,  the  statements  ought  to  be  super- 
vised in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  agree  with  the 
facts.  Everybody  has  to  put  up  with  this.  I  may 
remind  you  that  this  is  the  case  with  our  tax  declarations. 
They  are  not  accepted  pure  and  simple  on  their  face  as  a 
correct  basis  for  the  tax  levy.  Everybody  must  put  up 
with  the  necessity  of  having  his  declaration  verified.  It 
once  happened — and  I  have  not  heard  this  as  an  anecdote, 
but  as  something  that  actually  took  place — that  a  gentle- 
man in  one  of  our  eastern  provinces  exclaimed:  "  If  any- 
body in  any  way  takes  exception  to  my  declaration,  there 
is  but  one  answer,  and  that  is  my  revolver."  This  is, 
indeed,  a  terribly  extravagant  performance.  Everyone 
has  got  to  submit  to  having  his  declaration  verified. 

But  there  is  something  besides  that  I  meant  to  say  in 
speaking  of  a  supervisory  bureau  with  censorial  authority. 
I  thought  in  a  general  way  that  such  a  bureau  (it  might 
be  a  commission,  such,  as  I  am  told,  Herr  Roland- 
Lflcke  suggested  at  yesterday's  meeting,  which  unfortu- 
nately I  could  not  attend — a  commission  of  experts  or  the 
like)  might  have  an  eye  on  what  was  going  on  and  be  ready 
to  speak  out  when  necessary.  It  might,  for  instance,  call 
a  bank  to  account  by  asking  it  point-blank  whether  it 
would  not  do  well  to  strengthen  its  reserves,  or  to  see  to 
it  that  its  assets  are  more  liquid,  or  to  keep  a  larger  balance 
with  the  Reichsbank,  or  not  to  stake  too  much  on  one  card. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  I  was  speaking  of  censorial 
authority  in  contradistinction  to  what  I  should  designate 
as  a  positive  exercise  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  super- 
visory bureau  expressed  in  such  action  as  prescribing  that 
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such  and  such  a  thing  may  be  done  or  that  it  may  not 
be  done.  This  is  not  what  I  had  in  mind,  and  I  even 
added  yesterday  that  the  bank  might  have  the  right  to 
appeal  to  a  board  of  arbitration  or  to  a  court  of  appeal. 
Judging  from  what  I  have  heard  in  to-day's  discussion 
about  Herr  Roland-Liicke's  proposition  it  would  proba- 
bly not  differ  so  very  greatly  from  my  idea  of  the  func- 
tions of  a  censorial  supervisory  bureau.  I  believe  the 
distinction  is  not  as  great  as  has  been  represented. 

Allow  me  to  proceed.  Herr  Mommsen  and  several 
other  members,  in  particular  Herr  Schinckel,  objected  to 
what  I  had  to  say  about  the  "breeding  of  millionaires," 
about  plutocracy,  and,  lastly,  about  the  possibility  of  re- 
tarding the  rate  of  increase  in  the  population.  As  regards 
the  "breeding  of  millionaires,"  I  am  willing  to  admit,  gen- 
tlemen, that  it  is  a  rather  strong  expression.  No  charge 
was,  however,  intended  in  this,  either  against  individuals  or 
against  banks.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  our  entire  eco- 
nomic development,  which  in  my  opinion  favors  our  banks 
unduly.  The  trend  of  this  whole  development  is  such  that 
our  economic  ri^gime  tends  to  increase  the  fortunes  and  in- 
comes of  a  small  upper  stratum  of  the  population.  It  is 
true  that  the  lower  strata,  and  especially  the  laboring 
classes,  arc  likewise  advancing,  but  yet  these  classes,  and 
still  more  the  middle  strata,  are  dropping  behind  more  and 
more  relatively  to  the  upper  strata,  and  it  is  the  relative 
and  not  the  absolute  that  is  the  essential  thing.  I  tried 
to  show  yesterday  that  while  the  impoverishment  theory 
of  Marx  is  certainly  false  the  fact  remains  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  workingmen,  taking  the  aggregate  of  their 
incomes,  although    the  individual  incomes   have  risen, 
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have  not  secured  such  a  rapidly  increasing  share  of  the 
increment  to  the  nation's  wealth  as  the  %mall  stratum 
of  the  very  rich.  The  teachings  of  Marx  are  decidedly 
erroneous,  too,  when  they  tell  us  that  the  tendency  of 
our  economic  development  is  such  that  a  steadily  dimin- 
ishing number  of  people  get  to  be  very  rich.  No,  what 
is  characteristic  in  this  development  is  that  from  the 
midst  of  the  ever  growing  number  of  rich  people  there 
springs  a  class  (of  course  a  small  class  altogether)  of  very 
rich  people  and — this  is  the  essential  thing — while  fifty 
years  ^o  (I  have  to  content  myself  with  estimates  as  I 
haven't  got  the  precise  figures  in  my  head)  an  upper 
stratum,  those  who  we  say  have  an  income  of  at  least 
100,000  marks,  had  barely  i  or  2  per  cent  of  the  aggre- 
gate national  income,  at  the  present  time  these  very 
rich  people,  as  we  may  call  them,  probably  own  at  least 
from  8  to  10  per  cent,  or  even  more,  of  the  entire  income 
and  wealth  of  the  nation.  This  is  a  very  serious  matter. 
We  have  here  a  more  unfavorable  distribution  of  the  whole 
national  wealth,  the  whole  property  of  the  people,  the 
entire  national  income,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call 
it.  This  is  the  new  moneyed  aristocracy  that  we  see 
arising  here,  and  this  class  is  being  favored  by  our  modem 
economic  development. 

Doctor  Mommsen  asserted  that  the  salaries  paid  to 
bank  managers  were  by  no  means  particularly  large  and 
that  they  could  be  paid  only  by  reason  of  the  large  sums 
of  money  that  were  invested  in  the  concerns.  He  declared 
that  it  was  just  as  it  should  be.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  fully 
appreciate  the  work  of  these  men,  and  you  ought  to  have 
sufficient  confidence  in  a  theorist  to  take  it  for  granted 
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that  he  does  not  in  any  way  underestimate  the  impor- 
tance of  their*  services.  The  question  remains,  however, 
as  to  whether  these  men  do  not,  in  spite  of  all,  receive  a 
disproportionately  high  remuneration,  and  this  can  be  the 
case  only  by  reason  of  their  having  to  mianage  such  a  large 
capital,  from  which  they  know  how  to  extract  these  big 
profits.  But,  gentlemen,  the  bank  officials  are,  after  all, 
officials,  and  a  comparison  with  our  government  officials 
is,  therefore,  in  order.  Now  let  me  tell  you  that  when  a 
man  like  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  Prince  Bismarck,  to 
whom  we  are  much  more  indebted  with  respect  to  our 
economic  development  than  to  all  our  bank  managers 
and  business  men  put  together — for  it  was  he  who  won 
for  us  our  world-wide  prestige,  which  has  served  as  the 
foundation  for  everything  else — received  during  the  most 
telling  years  of  his  activity  a  salary  of  50,000  marks  (that 
is  what  it  was),  which  is  quite  Uttle  relatively  to  the 
salaries  of  bank  presidents,  all  we  can  say  is  that  those, 
too,  are  services  that  count  for  something.  But  the  fact 
is  that  there  are  a  number  of  other  people  who  derive 
their  big  incomes  mainly  from  the  possession  of  capital 
and  like  sources.  It  is  this  development  which,  I  main- 
tain, we  ought  to  regard  as  dangerous.  And  we  can  not 
shut  our  eyes  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  the  further  this 
development  proceeds — there  is  no  denying  its  progress — 
the  more  marked  will  be  the  class  distinctions.  There  is  no 
iwe  in  going  up  to  a  workingman  and  telling  him,  "You 
are  not  getting  on  so  very  poorly;  you  are  faring  much 
better  than  your  ancestors  fared."  He  will  answer  you, 
"  That  is  all  right,  but  how  are  you  getting  on  alongside  of 
me  ?' '    And  if  Herr  Schinckel  chose  to  say  something  about 
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the  "simple  life"  in  Hamburg,  with  which  I  am  also  famil- 
iar— ^I  was  teaching  there  a  couple  of  years,  having  come 
from  Vienna,  where  I  had  been  getting  different  impres- 
sions, espedally  in  financial  circles — all  I  have  to  say  is 
that  I  have  due  respect  for  the  Hamburg  merchant  who 
goes  forth  into  the  world  as  a  young  man  and  who  has, 
indeed,  done  much  for  Germany.  All  this  I  will  not  deny. 
But  there  are  other  parts  of  the  world  where  relatively 
great  simplicity  prevails  among  the  rich.  I  need  only 
remind  you  of  Switzerland,  where  there  is  certainly  a  good 
deal  of  wealth.  But  what  is  so  bad  in  the  matter  of 
rapidly  acquired  wealth  is  that  extravagance  and  display 
come  with  it  as  something  inseparable  from  it,  and  espe- 
cially that  extravagance  among  women,  which,  I  mt^t  say, 
has  something  ostentatiously  repulsive  about  it.  I  need 
only  speak  of  the  extravagance  in  the  matter  of  hats. 
One  day,  as  I  was  riding  on  the  railway,  I  heard  a  lady  say 
to  another,  "Oh,  this  cost  only  600  marks."  I  tell  you, 
gentlemen,  these  "  only  "  600  marks  lay  for  a  while  in  my 
critical  stomach.  [Laughter.]  For  I  could  not  help  say- 
ing to  m3rself,  "  Suppose  a  workingman  were  to  hear  this, 
whose  wages  for  a  whole  year  amount  perhaps  to  1,800 
marks — and  such  a  workingman  is  doing  pretty  well — 
and  who,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  four  months'  hard' 
work  just  earns  as  much  as  this  one  hat  cost,  what  sort  of 
a  sensation  will  such  a  man  experience  ?  These  things  are 
worth  pondering  on.  These  are  dangerous  symptoms  that 
are  actually  manifesting  themselves.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
I  am  warning  you  against  our  plutocratic  development. 
And  when  we  see  in  addition  how  the  middle  classes  are 
getting  worse  and  worse  off,  how  by  reason  of  the  recent 
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development  of  the  big  stores,  which  is  connected  with 
the  activity  of  the  banks,  a  very  considerable  part  oi  the 
small  tradespeople  and  even  of  the  better  class  of  dealers 
are  ruined  and  put  out  of  business,  and  how  these  big 
stores  introduce  needlessly  luxurious  facilities  in  the 
matter  of  making  purchases — this  is  all  part  of  the  same 
thing — there  is  reason  enough  for  my  ttirlHng  to  what  I 
said  in  regard  to  plutocracy  and  extrav^ance.  I  do  not 
beUeve,  I  repeat  it,  that  anyone  can  maintain  that  the 
millionaire — or,  as  is  now  the  fashion  to  say,  the  bil- 
lionaire— is  as  such  a  desirable  or  beneficial  thing  iar 
society  and  our  whole  national  economy.  Of  course,  we 
need  large  accumulations  of  capital  and  means  must  be 
found  of  furnishing  such  capital  for  certEun  objects,  for 
public  undertakings,  for  the  needs  of  the  State,  and  for 
municipal  purposes.  We  have,  besides,  created  the 
joint-stock  companies,  but  then  the  stockholders  ought 
not  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  richest  classes.  It  would 
certainly  be  a  good  thing  if  the  middle  classes  could  have 
a  larger  share  in  these  concerns. 

A  Voice.  That  is  the  case. 

Doctor  Wagnbr.  There  ought  to  be  a  greater  distri^ 
bution  of  income  and  wealth  from  above  downward.  It 
is  just  the  other  way,  as  in  the  case  of  lotteries  where 
there  are  a  few  large  prizes.  What  we  need  is  govern- 
mental action  tendii^  in  the  opposite  direction.  We  do 
not  want  this  welding  together  of  big  concerns.  That  is 
an  imhealthy  process,  one  that  is  characteristic  of  our 
whole  economic  life,  and  it  is  there  that  the  danger  lies. 
That  this  is  bound  up  with  the  development  of  our  bank- 
ii^  system  there  is  no  denying,  for  the  banks  must  aid 
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directly  and  indirectly  in  the  process.  They  are  them- 
selves more  or  tess  involved  in  it.  But  you  see,  gentle- 
men, it  is  a  matter  here  of  the  rate  at  which  things  are 
to  be  allowed  to  proceed.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  it  appears 
to  me  that  we  differ  not  so  much  with  respect  to  funda- 
mental principles — they  may  occasionally,  come  into 
play — as  with  respect  to  what  we  regard  as  the  proper 
rate  for  a  sound  economic  development.  I  hold  that  the 
rate  of  development  is  too  rapid  and  that  the  wealth  and 
imsmes  among  the  upper  classes  are  increasing  too  fast, 
and  to  this  excessive  rate  the  development  of  our  bank 
ing  system  contributes  materially. 

This  brings  me  back  to  the  matter  that  Count  Eanitz 
brought  up  a  Uttle  while  ago.  You  keep  saying,  gentle- 
men, that  we  have  got  to  have  such  an  immense  impor- 
tation from  abroad.  I  am  willing  to  admit  this  up  to  a 
certain  point.  On  the  other  hand,  however — and  to  this 
extent  my  standpoint  is  that  of  the  agrarians — we  ought 
not  to  follow  altogether  the  example  of  the  Enghsh, 
produdi^  only  lo  per  cent  of  oiu-  breadstuffs  ourselves 
and  importing  90  per  cent.  This  is  not  a  matter  that 
concerns  the  agrarians  only;  it  is  something  that  concerns 
our  entire  people  and  our  whole  national  economy. 
['  'Very  true. ' ']  Our  whole  development  will  tend  more  and 
more  in  this  direction  if  we  are  going  to  follow  altogether 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  English.  And  even  if  I  have 
been  reading  to-day,  for  instance,  that  a  prominent 
member  of  this  commission  and  of  the  business  com- 
munity of  this  city  has  been  standing  up  for  free  trade, 
I  will  say,  all  the  same,  that  we  here  can  not  have  free 
trade   because  it  is  going  to  plunge   us  into  Enghsh 
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conditions.  And  you  have  got  to  consider  the  question  as 
to  whether  we  can  reckon  on  this  export  system  as  a 
permanent  thing.  Count  Kanitz  and  others  have  rightly 
dwelt  upon  the  prospect  of  further  iacreases  in  the  tariff 
of  the  United  States  and  the  agitation  in  favor  of  pro- 
tection in  England  itself.  We  can  not  take  it  ill  of  the 
English  if  they,  too,  go  over  to  protection.  And  is  not 
imperialism  in  itself  a  warning  ?  It  means  that  the  Eng- 
lish are  to  allow  themselves  to  he  dislodged  from  their 
position.  I  can  imagine  that  they  rather  rebel  against  it. 
Now,  when  we  see  that  this  development  is  proceeding 
with  us  at  such  a  feverish  pace,  a  development  from  an 
agrarian  to  an  industrial  country,  the  necessity  and  whole- 
someness  of  which  I  do  not  deny,  I  think  it  is  but  right  to 
sound  signals  of  warning.  Things  can  not  be  permitted 
to  proceed  in  this  unrestricted  fashion. 

It  is  from  this  standpoint,  gentlemen,  that  I  have 
now  (just  as  I  have  done  before)  drawn  the  problem  of 
population  into  our  discussion.  People  always  look  at 
the  matter  simply  as  though  the  rapid  increase  in  our 
population  were  purely  an  absolutely  necessary  natural 
process.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact,  gentlemen,  that  the 
number  of  children  varies  greatly  in  the  different  sections 
of  Germany  according  to  the  habits  of  the  people  ?  And 
is  it  a  desirable  condition  when  such  a  large  percentage 
of  the  children  are  carried  off  so  soon  after  they  are  bom? 
Is  that  a  healthy  way  of  dealing  with  the  matter  of  popu- 
lation which,  for  example,  lets  nearly  half  the  children 
in  certain  parts  of  Germany  die  before  they  are  a  year 
old  ?  No,  gentlemen,  this  is  shameful,  and  for  me  "  un- 
sesthetic"  and  "abominable,"  to  use  the  words  of  Herr 
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Schinckel.  These  are  things  to  be  worried  about.  We 
in  this  country  are  not  proposing  to  ourselves  a  system 
of  two  children  and  no  more.  I  said  nothing  whatever 
about  that  and  I  was  not  even  thinking  of  it.  Neither 
do  we  propose  to  be  guided  by  the  notion  that  having 
six,  eight,  or  more  children  is  the  real  salvation  of  the 
country.  A  nation,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  the  only  one 
in  the  world  and  as  the  earth  is  already  occupied,  can 
not  allow  its  population  to  go  on  increasing  forever  at 
such  a  rapid  rate,  a  rate  which  entails  this  forced  export 
system.  Having  this  in  mind,  one  may  verily  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  the  reproach  of  "immorality"  and 
"abomination,"  or  whatever  other  expressions  you  choose 
that  are  at  once  heaped  upon  one's  bead,  is  by  no  means 
justified  and  that  the  excessive  increase  in  the  pecula- 
tion ought  really  to  cause  us  anxiety. 

But  in  the  opinion  of  the  public  at  large  such  an 
increase  in  population  is  always  a  blessing.  No,  a 
moderate  rate  of  increase  is  in  reality  the  right  thing  for 
the  country  and  for  the  people,  if  for  no  other  reasons,  on 
account  of  the  density  of  the  population  in  Germany. 
The  density  is  greater  by  25  per  cent  than  it  is  in  France, 
which  is  much  more  highly  favored  by  nature  and  which 
is  economically  and  politically  on  a  firmer  basis.  A 
people  that  has  such  a  dense  population  as  ours  will  have 
to  ask  itself — and  the  business  world  will  have  to  put  the 
question  to  itself  likewise — whether  it  is  after  all  such  a 
splendid  thing  to  have  the  population  increase  so  rapidly. 
I  do  not  consider  it  right.  I  have  been  requested  indi- 
vidually by  several  persons  to  come  back  to  this  subject 
and  that  is  why  I  am  referring  to  it  now.  With  reference 
to  our  special  question  this  is,  of  coiu'se,  altogether  an 
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incidental  matter.  But  a  country  that  has  just  such 
resources  as  Germany  and  is  economically  so  situated  as 
Germany  can  not  permanently  allow  such  a  growth  of  its 
population.  The  whole  thing  has  nothing  to  do  with 
"immorality."  I  wish  I  could  just  now  exchange  words 
with  a  certain  theorist  who  can  claim  great  eminence  in 
this  field.  I  mean  Riimelin,  who  was  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Tubingen.  He  said:  "There  is  no  sense  in 
always  bringing  up  such  objections;  that  is  mere  talk. 
The  question  of  morality  does  not  enter  into  this  matter 
at  all  directly.  There  are  many  factors  involved."  We 
can  not  take  issue  with  this.  There  is  nothing  pernicious 
in  the  matter;  it  is  proper,  and  nothing  else.  We  do  not 
want  to  overdo  the  thing,  on  the  one  hand,  as  is  the  case 
in  France  and  the  United  States,  where  the  women  no 
longer  care  to  be  mothers,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do 
not  want  any  proletarian  increase.  I  should  like  to  lay 
special  stress  on  this  for  the  benefit  of  Herr  Singer,  tor 
there  is  no  use  in  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  our 
lower  classes  in  particular  are  suffering  greatly  from  the 
number  of  births.  What  use  is  there  in  a  woman  having 
a  child  to-day  that  is  to  die  next  month?  That  is  not 
an  ideally  fine  condition.  On  the  contrary,  everyone  who 
is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  laboring  man  must 
reaUze  and  admit  that  proletarian  conditions  will  recur 
again  and  again  if  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  population 
is  excessive.  And  in  your  socialistic  state,  too,  Herr 
Singer,  the  problem  of  population  would  present  great 
difficulties.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  I  wished  to  be  imder- 
stood. 
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As  far  as  I  can  see  now,  these  points  are  herewith  dis- 
posed of.  I  shall  refrain  from  saying  anything  more  about 
them,  especially  as  my  esteemed  neighbor,  Herr  Riesser, 
is  not  present,  being  obliged,  like  myself,  to  attend  to 
professional  duties  in  the  afternoon.  Only  one  thing 
more.  One  of  the  speakers  made  a  remark  yesterday  to 
the  effect  that  we  shall  be  obhged  to  make  it  a  necessary 
condition  of  the  filling  of  a  professorial  chair  by  a  jurist, 
and  still  more  so  by  a  pohtical  economist,  to  have  been 
actively  engaged  in  business  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  Well,  if  this  is  feasible,  h  la  bonne  keure.  But 
whether  it  can  be  done  appears  to  me  questionable.  I 
know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  when  young  men  who  have  had 
to  do  with  banking  take  up  theoretical  studies  and  pur- 
sue them  for  a  long  time,  they  get  to  treading  the  path 
along  which  I  am  traveling.  The  outcome  of  such  a 
proposition,  gentlemen,  would  be — an  outcome  that  we 
university  professors  absolutely  reject— that  each  indi- 
vidual class  in  the  commimity  having  particular  economic 
interests  to  uphold  would  want  to  have  its  representa- 
tive at  the  university  among  the  teachers  of  political 
economy.  You  would  have,  for  example,  a  champion 
of  the  gold  standard  and  a  bimetalHst,  a  free  trader  and 
a  protectionist,  an  advocate  of  unrestricted  handicrafts 
and  a  representative  of  those  who  stick  to  guilds,  a 
spokesman  for  the  believers  in  an  agrarian  state  and  one 
for  those  who  desire  an  industrial  state,  and  so  on.  But 
this  is  not  practicable.  You  would  have  to  increase  the 
number  of  professorships  greatly.  Instead  of  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  professors,  you  would  be  obhged  to  have 
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perhaps  forty,  fifty,  or  a  hiuidred,  which  is  out  of  the 
question.  And  then  the  jurists!  Of  course,  it  is  dear- 
able  and  even  necessary  that  a  jurist  shall  understand 
something  about  the  agrarian  question,  the  industrial,  the 
mercantile,  and  the  bank  question.  But  there  is  no  use 
in  exaggerating  here  either.  We  must  after  all  have  faith 
enough  in  theorists  to  befieve  that  they  at  least  mean 
well  and  that  they  are  not  all  bom  idiots,  who  have  in- 
variably narrow  and  perverted  views.  In  short,  I 
believe  that  is  going  too  far. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  at  the  end  in  regard  to  the 
actual  question.  Well,  I  see,  gentlemen: — ^what  was 
clear  to  me  from  the  start — that  in  so  far  as  you  are  con- 
nected with  the  practical  business  of  banking,  you  reject 
almost  entirely  every  kind  of  legislative  interference. 
This  is,  indeed,  psychologically  comprehensible,  and, 
as  I  have  said,  does  not  surprise  me.  But  I  must  con- 
fess, on  the  other  hand — maybe  it  is  nothing  but  per- 
verseness  on  my  part,  or  prejudice— that  I  am  absolutely 
convinced  that  you  are  going  too  far  in  this  matter.  The 
proposition  of  Herr  Roland-Liicke — a  commission — con- 
templates, indeed,  something  similar,  as  I  have  said,  to 
what  I  and  others  have  been  thinking  of.  We  should 
like,  at  least,  to  have  something  in  the  nature  of  a  com- 
mission invested  with  censorial  functions.  That  is  his 
scheme,  if  I  understood  him  rightly. 

Doctor  WachlER.  Some  sort  of  activity  ? 

Doctor  Wagner.  The  activity  of  the  advisory  coimcil, 
of  a  commission  or  other  authority  that  has  first  of  all 
to  be  installed.  Whether  this  is  to  be  done  by  legislation 
or  in  some  other  way  may  have  to  be  considered.    At 
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any  rate,  the  way  the  matter  stands  is  this :  That  it  is 
generally  admitted,  even  by  those  of  the  members  who 
are  practical  business  men,  by  {he  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  Reichsbank  (in  particular,  his  Excellency 
Havenstein)  and,  from  what  I  have  heard,  by  Doctor 
Str5ll  likewise,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  intro- 
duce some  restraining  factors  which  shall  do  away  with 
the  habit  of  always  considering  the  Reichsbank,  or  it 
may  be  the  other  banks  of  issue,  as  the  last  resort  when- 
ever one  has — if  I  may  use  the  expression— got  stuck. 
That  is  what  happens,  on  the  one  hand,  in  case  of 
unusual  demands  for  credit  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
case  of  panic.  I  am  told  that  the  Dresdner  Bank  at  the 
time  of  the  panic  which  burst  upon  it  a  few  years  ago 
with  the  withdrawal  of  deposits,  etc.,  did  not  avail  itself 
to  any  extraordinary  extent  of  the  credit  accorded  to  it 
at  the  Reichsbank  and  elsewhere.  I  am  glad  of  it;  the 
help,  I  see,  came  from  another  quarter. 

Doctor  Wachler.  From  within  itself. 

Doctor  Wagner.  But  the  discounts  at  the  Reichsbank 
were  kept  within  the  admissible  limits. 

A  Voice.  Far-stretched  hmits. 

Doctor  Wagner.  Nevertheless,  they  did  not  transgress 
the  assigned  limits.  They  were  not  in  excess  of  the 
amount  to  which  the  bank  was  entitled.  The  upshot  of 
all  this,  however,  is  what  the  members  of  the  commission 
who  are  in  the  banking  business  affirm,  to  wit,  that  when 
you  are  obUged  to  make  these  heavy  calls  for  money  at 
the  quarter  days,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  or  at  other 
times,  you  come,  as  a  last  resort,  to  the  Reichsbank. 
But  suppose  that  all  of  a  sudden  the  demands  upon  the 
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Reichsbank  nin  up  into  the  hundreds  of  millions,  what 
then  ?  The  situation  becomes  more  precarious,  the  rate  of 
interest  advances,  and  the  cash  reserve  is  drawn  upon. 
What  right  have  you  to  ask  such  assistance?  It  is  an 
evidence  that  you  have  been  overstraining  your  resources 
to  be  unable  to  get  along  without  such  aid. 

You  say  one  ought  not  to  be  constantly  reckoning  on 
the  danger  of  war.  But  neither  is  it  right  to  take  no  heed 
of  it.  Until  now  we  have  had  only  economic  crises;  but 
assume,  for  a  moment,  that  we  have  to  deal  with  troubles 
in  the  political  field,  that  we  are  confronted  with  the  other 
kind  of  danger,  to  which  after  all  we  can  not  shut  our  eyes. 
You  will  see  what  kind  of  a  panic  we  shall  have  then,  and 
whether  the  banks  will  not  be  obEged  to  have  recourse  to 
even  a  much  greater  extent  to  the  Reichsbank  and  the 
other  banks  of  issue.  And  what  will  be  the  outcome  ?  I 
fear  that  our  great  banking  system  would  in  the  event  of 
war  not  be  quite  so  well  fitted  to  weather  the'stonn  or,  in 
the  more  emphatic  language  I  made  use  of  yesterday,  it 
might  collapse,  if  it  docs  not  organize  its  business  before- 
hand with  reference  to  such  possibilities.  If  the  only 
way  the  great  banks  can  get  along  is  by  securing  credit 
in  such  cases  from  the  Reichsbank  and  the  other  banks 
of  issue,  and  if  this  credit  is  accorded  them — as  under  the 
given  conditions  it  must  be  accorded  them — a  situation 
may  arise,  or  at  least  a  situation  is  more  apt  to  arise, 
which  may  compel  forced  circulation  and  a  suspension  of 
the  redemption  of  the  bank  notes.  But  why  is  this  to  be 
feared  ?  This  irredeemability  is  not  brought  about  by  the 
situation  of  the  bank  in  itself,  in  that  it  is  obliged  to  place 
large  sums  of  money  at  the  disposition  of  the  State,  but 
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by  the  needs  of  the  banking  world.  These  things  are  all 
closely  connected,  and  when  I  look  at  the  matter  I  think 
I  am  justified  in  asking  whether  it  is  not  necessEiry  to  take 
measures  to  restrict  the  demands  made  upon  the  Reichs- 
bank  by  the  credit  banks  and  the  banks  engaged  in  the 
flotation  of  securities.  We  must  see  to  it  that  the  in- 
vestments of  these  banks  are  made  more  liquid  and  that 
on  an  average  a  larger  cash  reserve  shall  be  maintained, 
whether  in  coin  or  in  the  shape  of  a  balance  at  the  Reichs- 
bank.  If  this  can  be  effected  by  voluntary  agreement, 
very  well.  But  I  have  doubts,  and  so  have  others,  as  to 
whether  a  voluntary  agreement  would  suffice.  We  see 
what  happens  in  other  cases.  No  one,  as  a  rule,  is  in 
favor  of  coercion,  and  even  the  most  arrant  doctrinaire 
will  say  that  coercion  is  by  no  means  an  ideal  thing,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  something  that  is  very  disagreeable.  But 
we  can  not  get  along  without  coercion,  seeing  that  volun- 
tary agreements  do  not  work,  or  at  least  are  not  sufficiently 
efficacious,  and  that  they  can  not  be  brought  about  quickly 
enough.  It  is  not  that  we  have  any  preference  for  coercion ; 
we  are  simply  reduced  to  the  bitter  necessity  of  coercion. 
The  question  is:  What  particular  legislative  regulations 
shall  we  make?  I  am,  of  course,  wilUng  to  subscribe  to  a 
good  deal  of  what  you  propose,  but  I  am  not  willing  to  go 
so  far.  How  is  it  that  the  banks  of  issue  can  be  subjected 
to  such  legislation?  And  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  has  been 
held  to  be  salutary.  I  may  remind  you  that  on  the 
occasion  of  the  discussion  of  the  question  relative  to  the 
quotas  of  notes  to  be  assigned  to  the  individual  banks  the 
view  was  expressed  by  myself  and  other  theorists,  including 
Doctor  Arendt,  that  it  might  be  well  that  the  Reichsbank 
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at  least  be  exempted  from  the  limitation  of  drculatiooi 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Umitation  pro- 
posed was  a  convenient  and  flexible  one.  But  those  con- 
nected with  the  Reichsbank  itself  argued  in  this  wise: 
"  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  us  to  have  such  a  limit,  to  be 
bound  by  it,  and  to  be  able  to  refer  to  its  existence  in  order, 
if  necessary,  to  justify  our  refusal  to  grant  certain  credits  in 
the  eyes  of  those  asking  for  them;  in  short,  wemust  have 
at  least  a  minimum  guaranty  of  security."  It  is  on  this 
account  that  the  proposition  of  a  one-third  reserve  was 
lu-ged,  the  provision  regarding  which  is  still  in  force. 
Similar  things  may  be  done  voluntarily  and,  if  so,  it  is  very 
well.  But  if  you  are  not  going  to  do  it,  or  if  one  or  another 
of  the  institutions  backs  out,  then  nothing  is  accomphshed. 
We  ought  at  least,  in  my  opinion,  to  discuss  the  desirability 
of  a  cash  reserve  and  the  enactment  of  a  regulation  com- 
pelling the  banks  to  invest  a  considerable  part  of  their 
resources  in  good  bills,  discountable  at  the  Reichsbank. 
We  ought,  moreover,  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be 
well  to  have  a  legislative  provision  in  regard  to  the  invest- 
ments in  securities,  especially  appUcable  to  those  banks 
which  have  large  deposits,  constituting  an  important  part 
of  their  working  capital.  Such  banks  might  be  prevented 
from  letting  this  capital  go  altogether  into  the  securities 
of  industrial  estabhshments  and  amilar  concerns,  to  the 
exclusion  of  imperial  and  state  securities,  it  being  made 
obhgatory  upon  them  to  have  also  permanent  investments 
in  government  bonds  and  similar  securities  bearing  a  fixed 
rate  of  interest.  This  is  what  has  been  done  in  other 
countries.  Else  how  do  you  explain  the  whole  legislation 
relative  to  banks  of  issue  in  the  United  States  ?    As  you 
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are  aware,  it  dates  from  the  time  of  the  civil  war  in  the 
United  States,  when  the  regulation  was  framed  compelling 
the  national  banks  to  secure  their  notes  with  government 
bonds.  This  provision  is  ill  adapted  to  ordinary  needs, 
but  it  was  very  expedient  at  the  time  with  reference  to  the 
enormous  loans  which  could  not  easily  be  floated  in  the 
course  of  the  war.  I  beUeve,  gentlemen,  that  propositions 
of  the  kind  in  question  deserve  to  be  discussed,  and  there 
is  no  use  in  saying  beforehand  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  the  question  of  a  bureau  of 
superviaon.  It  is  a  dedded  advantage  to  have  a  board 
with  censorial  authority.  It  is  the  essence  of  what  I  am 
saying  and  is  perfectly  in  accord  with  what  Herr  Roland- 
Lucke  s^d.  And  if  the  only  result  of  our  discussions  should 
be  the  creation  of  a  quasi  supervisory  authority  of  one  kind 
or  another  I  should  consider  that  an  extraordinary  gain. 
Whether  it  is  adequate  may  still  have  to  be  demonstrated, 
but  some  sort  of  supervisory  authority  would  in  itself  be  a 
great  advance,  and,  therefore,  I  can  only  say  once  more 
that  I  can  not  see  why  you  persist  in  rejecting  it  absolutely 
and  insisting  that  it  will  not  work. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  been  talking  too  loi^,  but  so  many 
attacks  have  been  made  upon  me  from  every  ade  that 
you  will  not  take  it  ill  of  me.  What  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing has  practically  nothing  to  do  with  the  special 
points  of  the  bank  question,  but  then  most  of  the  speakers 
who  have  preceded  me  have  also  adverted  to  the  same 
broad  subjects.  And  now  just  another,  word  more  in 
this  connection.  The  case  is  different  with  the  so-called 
depoat  banks  and  the  savings  institutions.     I  wish  to 
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say  that  I  fuUy  agree  in  regard  to  this  matter  with 
President  Helligenstadt,  who,  I  beheve,  is  not  present 
to-day  [exclamation:  No],  to  the  effect  that  we  are 
able  in  the  case  of  the  savings  institutions  to  make  the 
distinction,  so  difficult  in  the  case  of  the  other  banks, 
between  deposits,  account-current  balances,  savings,  and 
other  outside  moneys.  Savings  are,  if  not  entirely,  at  least 
in  very  great  part — I  should  assume  up  to  80  or  90  per 
cent — money  actually  set  aside  from  one's  daily  earn- 
ings. The  remainder  is  the  cash  of  people  of  small 
means,  which  they  carry  to  the  bank  for  safe-keeping  on 
account  of  their  having  no  arrangements  themselves  for 
the  purpose,  until  the  time  when  they  have  to  make  use 
of  it,  just  as  is  the  case  with  a  government  official  who 
receives  his  salary  at  the  bank  and  takes  it  out  in  the 
course  of  the  quarter.  And  it  is  only  with  respect  to  this 
fraction  that  the  question  would  arise  in  the  case  of  the 
savings  institutions  as  to  whether  more  regard  might  not 
be  had  for  the  matter  of  fluidity  and  as  to  whether  a 
larger  cash  reserve  might  not  be  desirable.  And  I  must 
remark  in  opposition  to  Doctor  Weber,  who  has  also  as- 
sailed me,  that  the  fact  (which  he  alleges)  that  the  rate  of 
interest  would  thereby  be  lowered  I  do  not  regard  as  an 
objection.  The  principle  that  obtains  in  the  case  of  the 
savings  institutions  of  Saxony,  which  are  the  som'ce  of  a 
large  revenue  for  the  communes,  is  rightly  regarded  in  the 
rest  of  Germany  as  a  wrong  one.  For  just  so  much  goes 
to  swell  the  revenues  of  the  Saxon  dty  in  which  the 
savings  bank  is  located  as  is  witliheld  from  the  depositors. 
This  is  poor  finance. 
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My  neighbor,  Heir  Riesser,  charged  me  yesterday  with 
sufiEering  from  a  perfect  "tax  mania."     ["Very  true."] 

Well,  you  may  keep  on  saying  "veiy  true"  and  "tax 
mania,"  but  what  else  is  it  than  providing  means  for  the 
State,  the  Empire,  and  the  commune?  You  are  not 
willing  to  raise  the  money  out  of  the  profits  of  the  indus- 
trial concerns  and  wotUd  rather  not  have  the  railroads 
show  such  a  large  net  income.  You  do  not  care  to  have  the 
mines  that  are  owned  by  the  Government  operated  at  a 
profit,  although  it  may  well  be  argued  that  government 
monopoly  is  preferable  to  private  monopoly  as  represented 
by  combines  and  trusts.  Whence,  let  me  ask,  do  you  - 
expect  our  public  revenues  to  come?  Are  not  the 
great  expenditures  for  army  and  navy  devoted  primarily 
to  the  safeguarding  of  oiu  national  economy?  Let  my 
view  of  the  matter  be  called  "tax  mania"  for  all  I  care. 
We  can  not  avoid  biu-dening  the  great  mass  of  our  popu- 
lation with  indirect  taxes  and  for  that  reason  we  have 
got  to  get  hold  of  the  wealthy  people  and  lay  the  direct 
taxes  on  them.  Call  this  a  "tax  mania"  if  you  choose. 
I  am  not  a  bit  afraid  of  that  expression.  What  I  ask 
means  only  that  those  who  are  able  to  pay  shall  be  taxed 
more  or  less.  For  this  very  reason  I  have  deplored  the 
portion  taken  by  those  parties  in  the  Reichstag  which 
have  rejected  the  inheritance  tax.  The  inheritance  tax 
is,  of  course,  no  ideal  tax.  All  sorts  of  arguments  may 
be  advanced  against  it.  But  then  we  are  not  going  to 
have  the  imperial  property  and  income  taxes,  which,  of 
course,  are  preferable,  or  at  least  there  is  much  less  likeli- 
hood of  our  getting  them.  And  here  again,  I  must  say 
once  more,  the  "tax  mania"  with  which  I  have  been 
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charged  is  connected  with  my  views  in  regard  to  social 
legislation.  When  I  think  of  the  number  of  wealthy  men 
who  are  concerned  with  tax  legislation;  when  I  reflect 
that  Miquel's  first  income-tax  bill  was  defeated  in  the 
upper  house  because  that  body  did  not  dare  to  go  beyond 
a  3  per  cent  tax;  when  I  see  that  after  having  got  as  far 
as  5  per  cent  we  do  not  venture  to  go  any  further;  and 
when  I  consider  that  we  have  not  yet  introduced  a  pro- 
gressive property  tax,  but  make  all  fortunes  alike  pay  this 
beggarly  one-half  per  thousand  whether  they  are  big  or 
small,  then  I  must  say  I  am  seized  with  a  "tax  mania." 

Doctor  MoMMSEN.  For  our  part  we  are  ready  to  do  it. 

Doctor  Wagner.  But  the  others  will  not  have  it.  And 
one  thing  more  to  wind  up  with ;  we  are  finally  going  to 
have  the  increment  tax.  It  happens — I  may  boast  of 
it — that  it  owes  its  origin  to  an  idea  of  mine,  conceived 
in  my  study,  an  idea  which  at  first  was  anxiously  thrust 
aside  by  my  friends,  the  theorists.  Well,  we  have  got  it 
at  last  everywhere.  But  just  see  how  afraid  we  are  to  go 
ahead  with  it.  In  Berlin  they  intend  to  take  only  15  per 
cent  of  the  actual  increment. 

Doctor  MoMMSEN.  Twenty. 

Doctor  Wagner.  Very  well.  Then  there  is  still  80 
per  cent  left.  Gentlemen,  we  must  go  further;  these 
small  percentages  will  not  suffice.  We  have  really  got  to 
think  about  it.  We  must  have  taxes  that  are  levied  on 
the  masses;  the  masses  will  be  able  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  them,  but  they  must  be  permitted  to  say, 
"But  then,  you  wealthy  people,  you  have  got  to  pay 
what  you  can  afford  to  pay." 

Doctor  MommsEn.  That  is  precisely  my  opinion. 
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Doctor  Wagner.  We  must  have  a  great  increase  in  the 
direct  taxes  that  are  borne  by  the  strong  shoulders  of  the 
wealthy,  and  let  no  one  come  to  us  and  say,  "  We  Germans 
are  suffering  from  an  excess  of  heavy  taxes."  We  have 
but  a  very  moderate  burden  of  taxation  as  compared 
with  other  coimtries,  even  in  the  matter  of  direct  taxes. 

The  Chairman.  Herr  Kaempf  has  the  Soor.  I  shaM 
ask  him  to  give  his  opinion  regarding  the  first  general 
question,  which  he  failed  to  do  at  the  time  it  was  dis- 


Doctor  Kaempf.  I  shall  endeavor  to  include  the  ques- 
tions of  a  general  nature  in  what  I  have  to  say,  which  will 
be  all  the  easier  for  me,  as  I  have  in  part  to  reply  to  the 
utterances  of  Professor  Wagner,  who  has  deUvered  an 
interesting  address  to  us,  but  who  has  been  speaking  not 
only  concerning  the  questions  submitted  to  us,  but,  I  be- 
lieve, de  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  atiis,  which  are  not 
always  connected  with  the  subject  before  us,  the  deposit 
system  in  the  German  Empire.  I  am  able  to  declare  in 
response  to  what  he  has  said  that  my  views  respecting 
taxation  are  not  so  very  different  from  his.  ["Very 
true."]  It  would  be  a  good  thing  in  my  opinion,  how- 
ever, if  regard  were  had  also  for  what  goes  to  support  our 
labor;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  taxes  on  the  prime  neces- 
saries of  life  were  to  be  reduced,  if  not  at  once,  by  degrees, 
at  least.  I  beheve  this  would  be  altogether  in  line  with 
our  views  in  regard  to  what  is  best  for  the  development 
of  our  whole  national  economy. 

Doctor  Wagner  referred  to  an  address  which  I  delivered 
in  London  day  before  yesterday.  There  is  no  necessity, 
I  beheve,  for  my  dwelhng  on  the  matter,  as  what  I  said 
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had  no  connection  with  the  deposit  system  in  the  German 
Empire.  The  address  was  not  a  preliminary  to  what  we 
have  been  discussing  to-day,  being  concerned  with  an 
entirely  different  field.  In  regard  to  the  huge  stOTes  and 
the  big  hats  of  the  women  Doctor  Wagner  expressed 
himself  very  fully.  [Fully.]  I  have  also  a  good  joke  to 
relate  about  a  hat.  You  are  aware  that  in  France  they 
have  just  introduced  a  5-centime  rate  of  postage  on 
postal  cards  on  wliich  there  are  no  more  than  five  words 
in  writing,  outside  of  the  address.  I  recently  read  in  a 
newspaper  that  people  are  squeezing  their  commimica- 
tions  into  five  words  and  that  one  of  these  communica- 
tions, from  a  lady  to  her  husband,  read  as  follows:  "Send 
hat  by  special  car."     [Laughter.] 

The  question  of  the  increase  of  our  poptdation  has 
perhaps  some  connection  with  this,  a  question  which 
Doctor  Wagner  discussed  to-day  from  very  interesting 
viewpoints,  but  in  regard  to  which  I,  nevertheless, can  not 
agree  with  liim.  Doctor  Wagner  thinks  that  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  population  shall  go  on  increasing 
in  the  way  it  has  done,  inasmuch  as  the  infants  die 
for  the  most  part  soon  after  their  birth,  so  that  it 
would  be  better  if  they  had  never  been  brought  into  the 
world.  My  opinion  is  that  if  the  babies  are  bom,  we 
are  bound,  above  everything,  to  take  care  that  they  shall 
not  die,  and  it  is  the  universal  aim  and  endeavor  to 
diminish  infant  mortality. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  to  me  in  how  far  this  questi<m  is 
connected  with  the  deposit  system,  but  I  thought  I 
might  as  well  advert  to  it  briefly.  There  is  one  matter 
that  I  should  just  like  to  touch  upon — the  utterance  of 
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Doctor  Wagner  in  response  to  Professor  Riesser,  who  had 
declared  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  professors 
at  our  universities  were  to  acquire  more  or  less  practical 
knowledge  and  that  nobody  should  be  appointed  a 
professor  who  had  not  previously  acquired  such  knowledge. 
I  fully  agree  with  Doctor  Wagner  in  his  view  that  it 
would  be  a  splendid  thing  for  our  whole  economic  devel- 
opment if  our  young  men  who  attend  the  universities 
were  to  be  tai^ht  by  professors  who  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  inner  workings  of  mercantile  and 
industrial  life.  I  eqtially  believe  that  it  would  be  an 
excellent  thing  for  our  business  men  if  they  were  to  learn 
at  our  imiversities  and  commercial  academies  to  think 
soimdly  about  matters  connected  with  the  law.  Many 
an  improvement  would  result  therefrom  in  the  business 
world. 

Much  more  closely  related  to  the  matter  of  the  deposit 
system  in  the  German  Empire  were  the  remarks  made  by 
Doctor  Wagner  in  regard  to  the  Dresdner  Bank ,  the  contin- 
gency of  war,  the  activity  of  the  Reichshank,  and  the 
demands  made  upon  the  bank.  As  regards  the  Dresdner 
Bank,  I  must  again  emphatically  call  attention  to  the  fact — 
a  fact  that  has  already  been  dwelt  upon,  it  appears — 
that  the  Dresdner  Bank  did  not  ask  for  any  other  assist- 
ance than  what  it  would  have  obtained  through  the  dis- 
counting of  bills  at  the  Reichsbank  Lf  there  had  been  no 
crisb.  It  had  bills  discounted  at  the  Reichsbank  and 
these  were  by  far  the  most  part  such  bills,  which  would 
in  any  case  have  been  accepted  by  the  Rrichsbank  with- 
out reference  to  the  giro  relations  of  the  Dresdner  Bank. 
I  believe  that  no  fault  whatever  is  to  be  found  with  the 
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Dresdner  Bank  in  this  connection,  and  as  for  the  contin- 
gency  of  war,  I  agree  with  Herr  Schinckel  in  believing  that 
if  we  were  all  our  lives  to  be  thinking  of  the  danger  of 
war,  every  kind  of  activity  and  every  mercantile  and 
industrial  business  would  be  hampered. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the  excessive  demands 
upon  the  Reichsbank  at  certain  dates,  particularly  at  the 
quarter  days.  All  the  money,  they  say,  is  withdrawn 
on  one  day,  which,  of  course,  must  weaken  the  Reichs- 
bank and  make  the  whole  situation  appear  unfavorable. 
I  have  nothing  whatever  to  say  against  this.  But  it  is 
beginning  at  the  wrong  end  to  lay  the  blame  few  this 
upon  the  banks.  We  have  got  to  start  out  altogether 
differently.  In  order  to  enable  ourselves  to  make  a  change 
in  this  respect  and  bring  about  conditions  similar  to 
those  in  other  countries,  we  must  see  to  it  that  obliga- 
tions in  Germany  do  not  all  mature  on  one  and  the  same 
day,  that  salaries  are  not  paid  on  the  last  or  the  first  day 
of  the  month,  that  neither  rents  nor  the  interest  on  mort- 
gages are  payable  on  the  first,  and  that  the  business  in 
connection  with  mortgages  has  not  got  to  be  all  trans- 
acted at  the  quarter  days.  Then  the  demands  upon  the 
Reichsbank  at  the  quarter  days  will  no  longer  seem  so 
excessive  as  is  the  case  at  present. 

We  must  also  consider  that  what  is  lacking  in  Germany 
is  a  judicious  development  of  the  method  of  payment  by 
means  of  checks  and  drafts,  which,  in  spite  of  all  efforts, 
has  not  become  sufficiently  popularized  to  afford  substan- 
tial relief  to  the  mechanism  of  our  monetary  intercourse. 
And  I  can  only  add  that  I  regret  that  our  recent  l^isla- 
tion,  in  seeking  to  provide  an  additional  sev«i  or  eight 
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millions  of  revenue,  should  have  proceeded  at  once  to 
impose  a  tax,  a  more  or  less  prohibitive  tax,  upon  the  use 
of  checks  after  it  had  begun  to  develop  in  a  measure. 

I  come  now  to  the  questions  that  are  before  us  to-day, 
and,  in  conformity  with  the  instructions  of  the  president 
of  the  Reichsbank,  I  wish  to  declare  at  the  outset  that  I 
intend  to  treat  all  these  questions  with  reference  to  the 
pubhc  interest  and  that  all  the  questions  which  we  are  to 
discuss  and  answer  to-day  are  capable  of  being  dealt  with 
from  this  same  standpoint.  I  regard  the  public  interest 
with  reference  to  two  different  aspects.  I  have  to  con- 
sider first  the  safety  of  the  deposits  and  secondly  the 
question  as  to  what  is  best  for  our  national  economy.  I 
believe  the  matter  of  the  safety  of  the  deposits  has  been 
adequately  discussed.  I  am  willing  to  assert  that  all  the 
losses  that  the  depositors  have  thus  far  sustained  are 
insignificant  by  the  side  of  the  extraordinary  economic 
benefits  which  the  deposit  business  through  the  agency  of 
the  banks  and  bankers  has  conferred  on  the  people.  In 
what  particularly  concerns  the  safety  of  the  deposits  in 
the  hands  of  the  banks,  I  am  also  ready  to  maintain 
that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that  they  have 
not  been  sufficiently  safeguarded.  And,  as  far  as  I  could 
understand,  I  have  not  heard  any  of  the  speakers  at  our 
meeting  to-day  assert  that  any  fault  whatever  could  be 
foimd  with  the  banks  in  this  respect.  I  am  not  dealing 
with  the  question,  however,  merely  with  reference  to  the 
safety  of  the  deposits,  but  also  with  reference  to  the  ad- 
vantage to  our  whole  national  economy  that  has  resulted 
from  the  management  of  the  deposits  and  other  outside 
moneys  by  the  banks.     I  maintain  that  if  we  had  not  had 
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the  development  which  our  banks  have  brought  about, 
our  industry  would  not  have  been  able  to  take  these 
extraordinary  leaps.  Such  progress  could  not  have  been 
realized  had  it  not  been  for  the  possibility  of  applying  the 
temporarily  liquid  funds  that  exist  in  Germany  to  the 
needs  of  commerce  and  industry.  And  when  people  come 
and  tell  us  that  nevertheless  it  would  be  better  if  these 
deposits  were  to  go  into  government  banks  and  savings 
institutions,  so  as  to  be  placed  under  special  supervision, 
I  must  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  German  people  are 
so  eager  for  the  development  of  our  industry  and  that 
their  life  is  so  closely  bound  up  with  this  development,  that 
the  depositors  have  intended,  as  they  still  intend,  that  the 
very  money,  which  they  happen  to  have  to  spare  shall  be 
made  productive  in  this  manner  for  the  sake  of  the  general 
development  of  industry  in  the  German  Empire.  With- 
out this  development  of  industry  in  Germany  itself  we 
shall  by  no  means  be  in  a  position  to  perform  all  the  tasks 
that  have  been  laid  upon  us.  I  maintain,  therefore,  that 
it  is  quite  natural  and  in  conformity  with  the  needs  of  our 
industrial  life  that  our  banks  should  have  made  it  their 
business  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  industry  the  money 
that  happens  to  be  lying  idle  and  is  brotigbt  to  them. 
In  no  other  way  could  this  great  development  have  taken 
place  which  we  have  been  witnessing  and  which  must  go 
on  henceforth  if  we  hope  to  make  it  possible  for  our  popu- 
lation, which,  in  spite  of  everything,  is  growing  at  the  rate 
of  about  800,000  souls  each  year,  to  be  supported  by 
industry  and  commerce — which  alone  can  support  it 
[exclamations  of  protest] — and  if  we  expect  to  retain  within 
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the  bounds  of  the  German  Empire  the  annual  accessions 
to  the  numbers  of  our  people. 

If  I  subject  the  questions  submitted  to  us,  taken 
collectively,  to  this  general  criterion,  I  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  answer  them  individually  from  the  same  stand- 
point. We  have,  first  of  all,  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  Reichsbank  shall  engage  in  the  business  of  taking 
interest-bearing  deposits.  The  principle  has  been  laid 
down,  I  believe,  by  which  we  are  to  be  guided  in  dealing 
with  this  question.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  it  is  not 
the  fimction  of  the  Reichsbank  to  carry  on  a  credit  busi- 
ness in  which  it  is  the  owing  party.  For,  in  connection 
with  this  business,  in  which  the  Reichsbank  is  the  debtor, 
there  would  necessarily  have  to  be  a  credit  business  in 
which  the  Reichsbank  is  on  the  creditor  side,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Reichsbank  the  credit  business  should  be  a 
subordinate  one.  It  ought  to  carry  on  such  business 
only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  regidation 
of  the  circulation  in  the  German  Empire.  Nor  should  I 
consider  it  a  desirable  thing  to  have  a  large  amount  of 
interest-bearing  deposits  accumulate  in  this  way  at  the 
Reichsbank,  which  could  be  used  only  in  connection 
with  discounts  and  loans.  Just  as  little  do  I  believe 
that  government  deposit  banks  are  calculated  to  produce 
the  results  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  uti- 
lization of  our  deposits  in  the  German  Empire.  Here, 
too,  if  such  funds  are  conveyed  into  government  deposit 
banks,  the  resources  will  to  a  certain  extent  be  lacking 
for  our  industrial  development,  which  we  all  have  reason 
to  encourage. 
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With  respect  to  the  obligation  to  keep  at  the  Rdchs- 
bank  a  cash  reserve  against  deposits,  I  have  merely  to 
add  one  more  argument  to  those  that  have  been  already 
adduced,  putting  it  in  the  form  of  the  following  quesUon: 
When  stiail  the  banks  which  are  to  deposit  a  certain 
percentage  of  their  deposits  at  the  Reichsbank  be  en- 
abled again  to  make  use  of  this  money  ?  It  is  necessary 
that  it  be  placed  again  at  their  disposal  when  their  out- 
side moneys  are  being  withdrawn.  To  what  extent  is 
this  to  be  done?  When  are  they  to  be  permitted  to 
begin  drawing  upon  their  cash  balances  at  the  Rdchs- 
bank  in  order  to  make  use  of  the  money  in  the  repay- 
ment of  deposits  to  their  customers?  I  do  not  believe 
it  would  work  to  impose  any  r^idations  whatever  upon 
banks  and  bankers  in  this  matter.  The  funds  ought  to 
be  left  at  their  disposition  for  the  very  purpose  of  pro- 
viding gainst  the  contingency  of  their  being  called  upon 
to  repay  the  money  deposited  with  them. 

In  what  concerns  the  restriction  of  the  amount  of 
deposits  that  may  be  taken,  I  believe  the  question  will  at 
once  be  answered  in  the  negative  if  one  attempts  to  dis- 
tinguish between  deposits  and  other  outside  moneys.  It 
is  evident  that  it  is  impossible  to  mate  a  distinction 
between  the  two  that  is  free  from  objection.  With  respect 
to  what  is  the  restriction  to  be  made  ?  With  respect  to 
deposits  merely  or  with  respect  to  outside  moneys  in 
general  ?  I  believe  that  every  restriction  will  fail  of  its 
object  and  can  only  be  detrimental  to  our  whole  national 
economy. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  question  of  separate  man- 
agement.   And  now  I  come  to  the  matter  of  investments 
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in  government  securities,  with  reference  both  to  the  de- 
jiosits  and  to  the  surplus.  Herein  I  differ  altogether 
from  most  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  to-day.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  banks  should  not  be  compelled  in 
any  way  whatsoever  to  invest  their  deposits  or  other  out- 
side moneys  wholly  or  in  part  in  government  securities 
any  more  than  they  are  obliged  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  the 
surplus.  If  we  were  to  make  this  obligatory  on  the  banks, 
we  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  give  them  a  guaranty  that 
they  will  not  sustain  any  loss  on  government  securities. 
I  need  only  call  your  attention  to  the  circumstance  that 
if  our  insurance  companies  had  only  had  the  greater  part 
of  their  premium  surpluses  and  other  surpluses  invested 
in  government  securities,  they  would  have  fotmd  them- 
selves in  the  position  of  being  obliged  to  publish  such 
annual  statements  as,  I  need  not  assure  you,  would  have 
made  a  very  queer  showing.  Our  banks  and  other  iinan- 
dal  concerns,  in  particular  the  insurance  companies,  will 
of  their  own  accord  set  about  to  invest  the  funds  which 
are  at  their  disposition  in  government  securities  as  soon 
as  our  finances  have  been  placed  on  such  a  footing  as  to 
make  it  reasonable  to  anticipate  stabihiy  in  the  quotations 
of  government  bonds  or  even  an  advance  in  their  prices. 
So  long,  however,  as  our  government  securities  have  to 
suffer  by  reason  of  the  condition  of  our  finances,  and  so 
long  as  every  year  large  amounts  of  new  government  issues 
are  placed  upon  the  market — as  has  been  the  case  during 
the  last  ten  years — with  the  inevitable  result  of  a  decline 
in  the  prices  of  the  seciuities,  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
impose  any  obUgations  on  our  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies in  this  regard.    Their  own  interest  has  restrained 
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them  from  such  action,  and  it  will,  I  am  sure,  cause  them 
to  keep  aloof  in  the  future,  iinl<»<t<i  there  is  to  be  an  upwaid 
turn  in  the  prices  of  govenunent  securities.  For  I  agree 
with  Doctor  Wagner  when  he  tells  us  that  if  our  finances 
are  in  good  condition,  the  pricesof  government  securities 
will  be  high.  But  in  that  event  we  shall  not  need  any 
l^;islative  enactments  relative  to  the  investment  d 
deposits  in  government  securities. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  a  prescribed  form  for  the 
bank  statements  and  in  what  concerns  the  question  of 
the  creation  of  a  supervisory  bureau  or  an  advisory  council 
in  connection  with  banks  and  banking,  it  is  my  belief  that 
every  prescribed  scheme,  whichever  way  you  take  it, 
whether  wtiannting  from  the  voluntary  action  of  the  banks 
themselves  or  whether  imposed  by  the  public  authorities, 
is  bound  to  suffer  from  the  great  defect  that,  no  matter 
how  cleverly  contrived,  it  will  not  afford  a  view  of  the 
actual  condition  of  the  bank  or  enable  one  to  form  an  accu- 
rate jut^tnent  in  regard  to  the  fluidity  of  its  resources. 
For  the  fluidity  of  a  bank  is  not  to  be  inferred  solely 
from  its  abihty  to  show  that  it  has  so  and  so  much  in 
securities,  so  and  k>  much  in  syndicate  participatkms, 
and  so  and  so  much  in  loans,  but  it  has  to  be  judged 
of  with  reference  to  the  soundness  of  each  individual 
item  embraced  within  these  various  cat^ories.  And 
even  if  a  large  amount  is  invested  in  government  bonds, 
which  are  shown  to  figure  among  the  securities,  I  believe 
that  the  person  was  right  who  said  that  in  case  of  a 
crisis  it  would  be  impossible  to  dispose  of  the  govern- 
ment bonds  or  else  that  the  bank  would  perhaps  not  want 
to  dispose  of  them  on  account  of  the  loss  that  mi^t  be 
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incurred.  The  publication  of  the  condition  of  the  bank, 
therefore,  even  if  every  effort  is  made — as  is  necessarily 
the  case — to  render  everything  as  palpably  manifest  as 
possible,  can  never  enable  one  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
in  r^ard  to  the  actual  condition. 

Neither  will  this  be  accomplished,  gentlemen,  through 
the  creation  of  a  supervisory  bureau  for  banks.  It  is 
utterly  impossible  in  the  case  of  such  \axge  concerns  as 
our  banks  for  anyone  not  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment to  make  himself  actually  acquainted  with  the  con- 
dition  and  drcumstances  of  the  bank  by  means  of  peri- 
odical examinations,  which,  of  course,  is  all  the  supervision 
could  amount  to.  I  should  be  willing  to  support  a  propo- 
sition for  the  creation  of  an  advisory  council  if  what  is 
meant  is  not  an  administrative  office  and  as  long  as  we 
are  not  to  have  what  Doctor  Wagner  has  designated  as  a 
"quasi  supervisory  authority."  Anything  savoring  of 
supervision  is  mischievous.  The  only  way  of  going  about 
it  is  to  have  this  advisory  council  connected  with  the 
Reichsbank,  of  which  it  ought  naturally  to  be  an  adjunct. 
We  have  already  something  that  will  help  to  guide  our 
steps  in  this  direction.  I  hardly  think  I  am  telling  tales 
out  of  school  when  I  say  that  the  Reichsbank  was  a  party 
to  the  agreement  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  bimonthly 
statements  and  that  the  banks  pledged  themselves  not  to 
make  any  changes  in  the  scheme  prescribed  for  the  balance 
sheet  without  the  consent  of  the  president  of  the  Reichs- 
bank. The  conferring  of  this  prerogative  upon  the  Reichs- 
bank in  the  matter  of  the  publication  of  statements  may, 
in  my  opinion,  be  made  to  serve  as  a  stepping  stone  for  the 
requisite  acticm  if  we  mean  to  have  an  advisory  council, 
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and  I  think  by  all  means  that  we  ought  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  But  to  create  a  new  administrative  office,  a  quad 
supervisory  authority,  would,  I  am  convinced,  be  a  mis- 
chievous thing — mischievous  not  with  respect  to  the  great 
banks,  but  with  respect  to  the  pubUc  interest.  It  might 
perhaps  be  in  the  interest  of  the  great  banks  to  have  such 
an  administrative  office  for  the  purpose  in  question;  for 
the  more  this  is  in  the  nature  of  an  administrative  author- 
ity the  more  prone  the  public  will  be  to  say,  "There,  you 
see,  we  can  safely  intrust  our  deposits — our  money — to  the 
banks."  I  believe,  therefore,  that  our  banks  as  such 
would  have  no  reason  to  object  to  it.  But  with  reference 
to  the  pubhc  interest — and  that  is  what  we  here  repre- 
sent— I  should  consider  it  a  mistake  if  an  authority  of  any 
kind  were  to  be  instituted  that  would  in  the  least  degree 
create  the  impression  that  we  were  to  have  a  new  admin- 
istrative organ,  a  quasi  supervisory  authority.  It  is  my 
opinion,  therefore,  that  the  only  thing  that  has  been 
evolved  out  of  our  discussion,  the  scheme  of  an  advisory 
council  in  connection  with  our  banks,  has  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  most  careful  manner  and  altogether  with 
the  imderstanding  that  whatever  is  done  is  to  be  under- 
taken in  connection  with  the  beneficent  activity  cA  the 
Reichsbank. 

The  Chairman.  I  move  that  we  adjourn.  It  is  half 
past  I  o'clock.  I  shall  request  you  to  be  present  again 
at  3  o'clock. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  GONTARD.  Gentlemen,  I  am  greatly  indebted  to 
Direktor  Weber  for  having  afforded  me  an  opportunity 
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of  bringing  up  once  more  the  subject  of  the  system  of 
supervisory  cotmcilors,  for  whose  alteration  and  improve- 
ment I  have  contended  on  other  occasions.  I  am  aware 
that  among  the  members  of  the  supervisory  councils  there 
are  a  lai^  number  of  able  men  and,  above  all,  I  know 
that  the  gentlemen  Eissembled  here  belong  to  that  number. 
I  am  aware  also  that  there  are  many  gentlemen  who  accept 
such  a  supervisory  ofSce  by  no  means  on  account  of  busi- 
ness considerations,  but  entirely  out  of  regard  for  the 
public  interest,  although  the  discbarge  of  its  duties  is 
something  that  they  do  not  invariably  relish.  But,  as 
the  term  "supervisory  councilor"  indicates,  the  pubUc 
believes  that  the  supervisory  councilor  attached  to  one 
of  the  great  banks,  so-called,  or  to  any  other  bank  is 
actually  there  in  order  co  exercise  a  supervision.  I  my- 
self was  likewise  imder  the  impression  that  he  was  able  to 
do  this  in  the  case  even  of  the  larger  institutions  until  I 
became  part  of  this  Bank  Inquiry  Commission.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  prospectuses  the 
names  of  the  supervisory  councilors  figure  by  way  of 
advertisement. 

A  VoicB.  They  have  got  to  be  there. 

Mr.  GoNTARD.  Of  course  they  have  to  be  there.  But  if 
the  law  provides  expressly  for  a  supervisory  council  and 
the  ootmcil  is  in  reality  unable  to  discharge  its  supervi- 
sory duties  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  law,  one  has 
a  right  to  ask  at  least  that  the  designation  be  changed. 

A  VoicB.  Administrative  council. 

Mr.  GoNTAKD.  At  any  rate  we  ought  to  see  to  it  that 
the  designation  "supervisory  council,"  now  universally 
used,  is  not  retained. 
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A  Voice.  But  the  law  has  it  so. 

Mr.  GoNTARD.  Then  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  make 
the  alteration  in  the  law. 

In  what  especially  concerns  the  legislation  in  regard  to 
supervisory  councils,  and,  in  particular,  those  attached 
to  the  banks,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  share  the  views  of 
Doctor  Weber,  in  part  at  least.  In  my  opinion  it  is  not 
proper  that  there  should  be  a  large  number  of  men  filling 
individually  so  many  of  these  supervisory  positions,  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  Doctor  Wagner  is  not  right  in  insist- 
ing in  his  pamphlet  (one  of  the  documents  to  which  we 
are  referred),  entitled  "Zur  Frage  der  Regelung  des 
Depositenwesens,"  that  the  number  of  such  positions 
that  any  one  man  can  fill  shall  be  restricted  by  law.  I 
am  aware  that  this  would  not  have  the  effect  of  making 
it  more  difficult  to  control  other  kinds  of  concerns,  as,  for 
example,  industrial  concerns,  inasmuch,  as  recourse  could 
be  had  to  men  of  straw.  One  can  not  help  feeling, 
however,  in  many  cases  that  the  men  have  in  reality 
not  the  time  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  supervisory 
positions.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  the  gentlemen  who 
are  present. 

As  for  the  second  point  mentioned  by  Doctor  Weber — 
the  commimications  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung — it  is 
probably  something  of  the  same  sort  as  what  Doctor 
Riesser  complained  of  in  his  pamphlet,  "2ur  Aufsichts- 
ratsfrage."  The  matter  has  reference  to  paragraph  246 
of  the  mercantile  code. 

It  has  been  asserted  here  that  the  supervisory  council 
is  under  all  circumstances  dependent  on  the  men  who  are 
at  the  head  of  the  bank,  and  that  this  is  inevitable.    I 
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concur  in  this  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  up  to  a  certain 
point  I  also  dis^^ee.  It  is  invariably  the  great  banks 
that  are  referred  to,  and  in  particular  the  Deutsche  Bank. 
It  may  possibly  be — I  am  not  in  a  position  to  judge  my- 
self— that  the  supervisory  council  is  obliged  in  this  case 
to  depend  upon  the  managers  simply  because  it  is  unable 
to  have  an  eye  on  the  whole  business,  but  in  the  case  of 
many  small  banks  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  the  super- 
visory council  were  more  unrestrained  in  the  exercise  of 
its  powers  and  had  not  to  defer  so  much  to  the  manage- 
ment. 

A  VoiCB.  But  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  GoNTARD.  This  is  by  no  means  true  with  respect  to 
the  powers  of  the  individual  members,  and  otherwise  in 
actual  practice  it  is  frequently  not  the  case  when  it  comes 
to  an  action,  or  what  appears  to  be  such,  on  the  part  of 
the  head  of  the  bank. 

I  come  now  to  our  question  sheet,  and  shall  deal  as 
briefly  as  possible  with  questions  i  and  3.  While  the 
individual  States  look  to  the  seciuity  of  the  savings  insti- 
tutions, I  think  the  Genossenschaften  ought  to  be  called 
upon,  or  some  of  them  at  least,  to  exert  all  their  energy  in 
order  to  make  their  condition  as  favorable  as  possible.  If 
we  were  to  set  about  legislating  at  once,  I  am  sure  that  we 
should  be  hurting  the  Genossenschaften,  something  I 
would  by  all  means  avoid  doing.  I  believe,  nevertheless, 
that  if  the  cooperative  credit  associations  do  not  see  their 
way  to  making  a  great  advance  in  the  near  future  with 
respect  to  fluidity  and  other  matters  which  we  have 
already  discussed,  recourse  will  ultimately  have  to  be  had 
to  legislation. 
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In  what  concerns  the  banks  as  such,  I  have  said 
before  that  I  anticipate  comparatively  little  from  nor- 
mative regulations,  simply  for  the  reason  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  distinguish  deposits  and  savings  from 
other  outside  moneys. 

As  regards  the  matter  of  a  cash  reserve,  I  conctir  pretty 
much  in  the  view  expressed  by  Herr  Mommsen,  althoi^h 
I  am  still  looking  to  some  of  the  other  members  for  further 
light  on  this  subject.  From  patriotic  motives  I  am 
decidedly  in  favor  of  having  the  banks,  and  in  particular 
the  great  banks,  invest  in  government  securities.  Whether 
these  are  included  in  the  surplus  or  figure  in  some  other 
way  on  the  books  does  not  matter  much,  in  my  opinion. 

If  I  am  expected  still  to  add  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
other  measures,  I  must  express  my  regret  at  our  having 
had  so  little  to  say  regarding  one  matter,  the  depositing  of 
outside  moneys  with  the  Reichsbank.  I,  for  my  part,  am 
not  in  favor  of  it,  being  opposed  for  various  reasons  to  the 
arrangement  that  has  been  suggested.  But  our  experts 
have  gone  to  such  an  immense  amount  of  trouble  in  this 
matter  that  I  believe  I  am  speaking  for  all  of  you  in 
expressing  our  thanks  to  these  gentlemen  for  the  pains 
they  have  taken.  I  would  take  this  occasion  also  to 
convey  the  thanks  of  this  commission  to  the  officials  of 
the  Reichsbank,  as  well  as  to  Herr  Pastenau,  which  has 
not  been  done  as  yet.  The  results  of  these  extremely 
painstaking  labors  ought  to  be  given  wide  publicity. 

Government  deposit  institutions  would  not  pay,  in 
my  opinion.  The  same  would  probably  be  the  case  if  the 
Seehandlung  were  to  take  deposits.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  be  prejudicial  above  all  to  the  savings  institutions. 
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There  is  no  need,  however,  of  my  dwelling  upon  this 
matter.  Neither  is  there  any  use  in  discussing  further  the 
question  of  the  taking  of  deposits  by  the  Reichsbank. 

As  regards  the  question  of  a  bureau  of  supervision,  I  am 
decidedly  opposed  to  such  an  institution  in  the  form  in 
which  it  has  been  proposed.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
devote  considerable  attention  to  the  subject  of  insurance 
l^islation  and  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
we  should  never  have  witnessed  this  extraordinaiy  develop- 
ment of  the  system  of  insurance  in  Germany  in  the  last 
hundred  years  if  the  supervisory  bureau  for  private  insur- 
ance, for  whose  activity  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  had 
existed  from  the  outset.  In  like  manner  the  development 
of  our  banking  system  would  probably  not  progress  in  the 
way  it  has  done  till  now  if  we  were  to  have  a  btueau  of 
supervision.  My  opinion  is  that  this  development  has, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  been  a  decidedly  sound  one.  I  can 
not  agree  with  Doctor  Wagner  in  the  advocacy  of  a  super- 
visory bureau  in  regard  to  which  I  can  not  make  out  where 
the  line  is  to  be  drawn  limiting  its  activity.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  I  have  not  fully  caught  Doctor  Wagner's 
meaning. 

As  for  Herr  Roland-L&cke's  suggestion  that  a  com- 
mission be  created,  I  am  altogether  favorably  inclined  to 
the  proposition  as  far  as  its  essence  is  concerned.  If  a 
vote  were  to  be  taken,  I  should,  without  committing 
myself  to  it,  vote  in  favor  of  it. 

A  Voice.  Without  committing  one's  self  to  it? 

Mr.  GoNTARD.  I  mean  without  committii^  myself  to 
it  at  this  moment.  I  should,  however,  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  certain  difficulties  that  present  themselves.    It 
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will  probably  not  be  an  altogether  easy  matter  for  the 
Reichsbank  to  pick  out  suitable  persons,  such  as  will  give 
general  satisfaction.  We  have  such  an  immense  number 
of  trade  associations  in  Germany,  including  a  great  many 
associations  of  manufacturers  and  other  producers,  and 
they  represent  such  a  diversity  of  opinion  that  if  each  one 
were  to  come  with  a  request  to  be  allowed  to  have  a.  rep- 
resentative in  the  commission  it  would  be  a  rather  trou- 
blesome matter.  There  would  be  no  need  of  complying, 
but  then  we  should  have  to  anticipate  more  or  less 
dissatisfaction. 

A  word  more.  The  only  real  experts  in  all  technical 
matters  of  banking — let  us  be  frank  and  say  that  we  do 
not  mean  to  labor  under  any  illusions  in  this  regard — are, 
after  all,  the  bankers,  and  it  may  easily  happen  that 
questions  are  occasionally  brought  up  for  discussion  with 
respect  to  which  the  interests  of  the  Reichsbank  are  not 
at  one  with  those  of  the  bankers,  so  that  there  will  be  a 
clash  of  duties  if  the  banking  men  desire  to  take  part  in 
the  discussion.  I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  there  are  a 
great  many  men  of  high  standard  who,  when  it  conies  to 
it,  will  manage  to  keep  clear  of  these  rocks. 

As  for  point  3,  in  so  far  as  Herr  Roland-Lflcke  has 
taken  it  up,  I  will  say  that  I  should  welcome  a  voluntary 
publication  of  statements  by  the  banks  if  it  were  prac- 
ticable, but  I  doubt  greatly  whether  the  banks  can  be 
induced  to  do  it. 

I  agree  perfectly  with  Herr  Roland-Lflcke  in  believing 
that  it  is  the  proper  thing,  under  all  circumstances,  not 
to  itemize  the  foreign  and  domestic  bills  separately.  I 
am  an  exporter  myself,  and  am  therefore  in  a  positi<m 
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to  judge  <A  the  results.  If  the  Reichsbank  is  interested 
in  knowing  precisely  the  proportion  of  each,  it  would  be 
better,  in  my  opinion,  if  the  banks  were  to  communicate 
the  information  regarding  foreign  and  domestic  bills 
directly  to  the  Reichsbank  and  not  place  the  figures 
before  the  public. 

Herr  Roland-Lticke  was  at  opinion  that  a  prescribed 
form  of  statement  would  not  work,  as  conditions  were 
continually  changing,  making  it  impossible  to  fix  upon  a 
scheme  that  could  be  adhered  to  for  any  length  of  time. 
A  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be  to  intrust  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Bundesrat.  It  might  be  provided  that  "  the 
Bundesrat  is  authorized,  after  consultation  with  the 
Reichsbank  or  in  connection  with  the  Reichsbank,  or 
otherwise,  to  prescribe  a  fresh  scheme  at  any  time." 

As  regards  the  method  of  placing  facts  and  figures 
before  the  public  which  Herr  Roland-Lucke  has  desig- 
nated, I  can  say  that  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  it.  But 
what  particularly  impressed  me  was  what  Herr  Roland- 
LQcke  had  to  say  in  regard  to  the  education  of  our  people 
in  money  matters.  I  must  admit  that  it  is  simply  fright- 
ful to  note,  especially  in  the  case  of  our  female  popula- 
tion, what  a  lack  there  is  of  knowledge  in  the  domain  of 
finance.  Whatever  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  educating 
our  people  in  these  matters,  and  in  particular  through 
the  schools,  would,  I  am  sure,  prove  of  great  advantage, 
although  I  doubt  whether  many  of  our  ladies  would  be 
able  to  make  out  anything  from  our  prescribed  form  of 
balance  sheet.  All  the  same,  a  prescribed  scheme  of 
hank  statement,  would  in  the  case  of  many  people,  make 
things  much  clearer. 
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As  for  HeiT  Roland-Lucke's  assertion  in  regard  to  the 
savings  institutions  to  the  effect  that  there  would  hardly 
be  any  use  in  enacting  a  prohibitory  regulation  relative 
to  the  use  of  the  designation  "savings  bank,"  I  agree 
with  him  entirely.  I  had  originally  a  notion,  indeed, 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing — inasmuch  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  word  "saving"  in  the 
name  of  the  concern  and  as  we  have  a  number  of  banks  in 
whose  title  the  word  occurs — if  we  could  invent  some  new 
designation  and  were  to  make  it  incumbent  on  the  real 
savings  institutions  to  adopt  it,  say,  "savings  bank  under 
legal  supervision,"  or  something  of  the  sort.  But,  then, 
this  would  have  also  its  great  disadvantage.  I  have 
therefore  given  up  the  idea  and  concur  altogether  in 
Herr  Roland-Lucke's  view  of  the  matter. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say  in  regard  to  these  points, 
gentlemen.  Shall  I  proceed  at  once  to  point  2  ?  If  his 
excellency  will  permit  me  to  express  myself  with  ref- 
erence to  point  2,  I  would  say,  to  begin  with,  that  we 
ought  not  to  expect  too  much  from  supervision  in  the 
matter  of  published  statements.  There  is  no  use  in  over- 
estimating the  importance  with  respect  to  the  bank's 
customers  of  the  information  given  out  to  the  public. 
I  know  of  a  case  where  the  timely  disclosure  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  something  wrong  about  the  bank  had  the 
effect  of  making  the  well-to-do,  and  particularly  well- 
informed,  people  withdraw  their  money,  so  that  after  the 
collapse  of  the  bank  the  small  depositors,  who  of  course  were 
not  so  well  informed,  did  not  fare  as  well  in  the  distribution 
of  the  assets  as  they  would  have  done  otherwise. 
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What  I  anticipate  from  the  pubhcation  of  balance 
sheets  is  a  heightened  sense  of  respon^bihty — in  which  I 
only  repeat  what  some  of  our  experts  have  said — and, 
as  a  result,  a  healthier  development  of  om-  credit  system. 
In  one  of  the  pamphlets  submitted  to  us,  "  Zur  Frage  der 
Verstarkung  der  Goldreserven  in  England"  (p.  27), 
J.  Spencer  Philipps  is  quoted  as  saying:  "  No  reform  is  so 
essential  as  the  introduction  of  a  uniform  statement, 
arranged  according  to  identical  principles,  for  all  banks." 
This  has  interested  me  greatly,  although  I  am  not  sufB- 
dently  familiar  with  conditions  in  England  to  be  able  to 
form  a  judgment  in  regard  to  them.  The  real  advantage 
of  the  frequent  pubhcation  of  statehients  consists  in  the 
opportunity  afforded  fen-  comparison  and  in  the  possibility 
of  preventing  the  cooking  up  of  accounts. 

As  regards  the  pattern  for  the  annual  statement,  I 
believe  that  the  scheme  ought  to  be  made  as  detailed  as 
pos^ble.  I  thought  at  first  that  the  scheme  on  page  56 
of  the  publication  before  us  would  afford  an  adequate 
ba^s  for  our  discus^on.  I  am  willing  to  defer  in  this 
matter,  however,  to  the  expert  opinion  of  our  bankers, 
which  up  to  a  certain  point  I  consider  conclu^ve. 

I  should  Uke  to  say  a  few  words  still  in  regard  to  the 
intermediate  statements.  In  this  respect  I  share  the 
views  of  an  expert  who  enjoys  high  repute  and  whose 
written  opinion  you  will  find  on  page  281  of  the  steno- 
graphic reports  of  Subcommission  II.  I  shall  beg  permis- 
sion to  read  part  of  it  aloud  to  you.     It  reads  as  follows: 

I  should  urge,  on  the  other  hand,  that  stepa  be  taken  to  compel  all  the 
financial  institutions  without  exception  to  publish  more  detailed  and  more 
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frequent  statements  than  they  have  publiahed  heretofore.  Althou^  I  am 
aware  that  a  printed  balance  sheet,  no  matter  how  clearly  it  is  drawn  up, 
can  not  always  afford  an  accurate  view  of  the  actual  state  of  the  assets  and 
liabilities,  it  is  nevertheless  much  easier  to  form  an  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  conditicm  of  the  institution  in  question : 

I.  If  the  balance  sheet  is  published  monthly. 

This  strikes  me  as  going  rather  too  far.  Bimonthly 
statements,  it  seems  to  me,  would  answer  for  the  present. 

9 .  If  the  aggregate  amount  of  indorsed  bills  for  which  the  bank  is  TKapaa- 
sible  is  entered. 

3.  If  all  the  sums  guaranteed  by  the  bank  are  entared. 

4.  If  all  the  collateral  (bills,  securities,  etc.)  repledged  by  the  bank,  is 
entered  in  the  statement. 

In  addition  to  this  the  author  of  the  scheme  proposes 
that  in  the  enumeration  of  the  assets — 

I.  Cash  and  account-cuirent  balances  shall  be  entered  separately. 

9 .  Bills  shall  be  specified  according  to  the  time  they  have  to  nin ,  their 
number,  and  their  amount. 

This  last  is  certainly  asking  a  great  deal,  and  I  doubt 
whether  it  is  feasible. 

3.  Securities  shall  be  specilied  with  respect  to  their  being  liMed  or  not 
listed  at  the  Bourse,  and  there  shall  be  a  further  subdivision  into  domestic 
and  foreign  bonds  and  domestic  and  foreign  stocks. 

This  is  what  Herr  Roland-Liicke  was  talking  about 
yesterday.  I  myself  do  not  beUeve  in  distinguishit^ 
between  domestic  and  foreign  items, 

I  have  nothing  to  say  in  regard  to  syndicate  transac- 
tions. 

4.  Debts  shall  be  divided  into  unsecured  debts  and  secured  debts,  and 
the  latter  again  into  such  as  are  secured  by  guaranty  or  by  mortgage,  snch 
as  are  secured  by  stocks  or  bonds  listed  at  the  Bourse,  and  those  secuted  \ff 
stocks  or  bonds  not  listed  at  the  Bourse. 

This  would  of  course  entail  an  immense  amount  of 
labor.     Oiu-  expert  suggests  further: 
The  debts  shall  be  entered  besides  according  to  the  ai 
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This  is,  of  course,  at  variance  with  what  my  countryman. 
Doctor  Weber,  said  this  morning.  We  have  this  addi- 
tional suggestion: 

5.  Loans  {lombards)  are  to  be  divided  into  those  in  which  the  collateral 
con^sts  of  securities  listed  at  the  Bourse,  those  in  the  case  of  which  the 
aecurities  are  not  listed,  those  secured  by  merchandise  sanctioned  by  the 
Boune,  and  those  secured  by  merchandise  not  belonging  to  the  specified 

In  the  case  of  the  entries  on  the  liabilities  side  regard 
shall  be  had  for  the  length  of  time  allowed  for  payment 
after  notice  has  been  given. 

I  should  like  to  supplement  this  by  suggesting  that 
it  might  perhaps  be  expedient  to  place  at  the  head  of 
every  intermediate  statement  a  caution  to  this  effect*. 
"This  balance  sheet  takes  no  account  (or  only  partial 
account)  of  deductions  for  depreciation  that  have  to  be 
made.  This  is  in  order  to  prevent  misunderstandings  in 
this  respect  and  false  expectations  in  regard  to  the  annual 
statement. 

A  Voice.  Impossible. 

Mr.  GoNTARD,  Now  it  appears  to  me  that  a  legislative 
enactment  prescribing  such  a  detailed  form  of  balance 
sheet  for  joint-stock  banks  would  not  be  quite  fair  unless 
we  are  to  have  similar  provisions  applicable  to  the  private 
banks.  I  am  aware  that  the  publication  of  statements 
mi^ht  injure  the  private  banks,  and  with  respect  to  this 
I  may  rrfer  you  to  page  178  of  Herr  Fastenau's  com- 
penditUD.  Quite  a  number  of  gentlemen,  however,  for 
whose  opinion  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  have  declared 
that  this  obUgation  to  publish  statements  ought  to  be 
extended  to  the  private  bankers  as  well,  and  you  will 
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find  a  passage  relative  to  the  matter  on  page  175,  reading 
as  follows: 

A  particularly  vexed  question  with  the  experts  is  that  as  to  wbethet 
the  obligation  to  make  public  their  condition  is  to  be  extended  to  the 
private  bankers.  Apart  from  the  above-mentioned  gentlemen,  it  ia  the 
opinion  of  the  experts  (a  list  of  them  follows  and  they  arc  very  respectable 
names)  that  this  goes  without  saying. 

The  considerations  that  have  actuated  the  gentlemen 
may  perhaps  have  been  most  diverse  ones,  but  in  any  case 
it  is  a  very  important  matter.  We  shall  be  better  able 
to  deal  with  it  when  we  have  got  the  stenographic  reports 
of  the  whole  commission.  The  pubhcation  of  statements 
is  a  much  more  serious  matter  in  the  case  of  private 
bankers  than  in  that  of  joint-stock  banks,  and  under 
certain  circumstances  the  giving  out  of  information  wotdd 
mean  the  end  of  their  business  or  transformation  into  a 
joint-stock  company,  which  is  certainly  a  not  very  desirable 
thing. 

Well,  I  have  asked  myself  whether  there  is  no  posd- 
bility  of  accompUshing  what  we  want  without  our  having 
to  put  up  with  such  drawbacks.  I  trust  President 
Kaempf  will  not  be  frightened — he  was  not  present  the 
other  day — if  I  am  going  to  put  this  question:  Would  it 
not  perhaps  be  possible  to  have  the  listing  committees  do 
service  in  this  matter? 

A  Voice.  Don't  provoke  him  any  further.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  GoNTARD.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  the  private 
bankers  should  be  required  to  hand  in  bimonthly  state- 
ments to  the  Usting  committees.  This  is  my  idea.  I  am 
myself  a  member  of  a  Usting  committee  and  I  am  aware 
that  the  gentlemen  who  belong  to  it,  when  they  hear 
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what  I  have  been  saying,  will  perhaps  be  indignant  on 
account  of  the  work  that  is  laid  upon  them. 

A    VoicB.  And    something   else  be^des! 

Mr.  GoNTARD.  I  know  what  you  mean,  on  accotmt  of 
the  responMbihty.  I  should  be  sorry  indeed  to  impose  any 
additioDal  responsibilities  on  the  listing  committees,  fmd 
I  am  thinking,  therefore,  whether  the  matter  might  not  be 
arranged  in  the  following  way.  The  hsting  committees 
shall  be  required  in  the  first  place — in  the  way  Herr 
Schinckel  had  in  mind  when  he  spoke  this  morning  of  a 
commission  in  connection  with  the  Reichsbank — to  make 
regular  reports  to  the  Reichsbank  and,  in  the  second  place, 
to  examine  the  statements  that  are  handed  in  merely  with 
reference  to  whether  they  satisfy  a  certain  requirement, 
the  requirement  that  I  have  in  mind  being  one  with  refer- 
ence to  the  ratio  of  the  outside  moneys  to  the  aggr^ate 
resources  and  to  the  capital  employed  in  the  business. 
If  the  showing  falls  short  of  the  prescribed  ratio — that  is 
to  say,  if  the  money  belonging  to  the  concern  does  not 
amotmt  to  a  prescribed  percentage  of  the  outside  moneys — 
the  tables  relative  to  the  joint-stock  banks  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  us — the  hsting  committees  would  not  be  called  to 
do  more  than  to  publish  the  statement  in  question. 
What  would  be  the  result  ?  Either  nothing  will  happen — 
you  can  not  do  anything  with  those  people  who,  in  spite 
of  bdng  aware  of  the  insufficient  means  of  their  "banker," 
per^st  in  depositing  their  money  where  they  can  lose  it — 
OT  the  concern  in  question  will  be  helped  over  the  situa- 
tion, or  else,  if  the  worst  should  befall,  the  concern  might 
possibly  be  prevented  from  continuing  in  business.  But 
would  it  not  in  reaUty  be  better,  gentlemen,  if  firms  that  do 
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business  with  entirely  inadequate  means  ceased  to  exist  ? 
If  some  of  you  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  bankers 
have  the  upper  hand  in  the  Usting  committees  I  can  say 
that,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  is  not  everywhere  the  case. 

A  Voice.  The  law  prescribes  the  proptHtion. 

Mr.GoNTARD.  Yes;  one-half.  The  bankers  beloi^ing  to 
the  listing  committees  are,  however,  not  likely  to  be  such 
as  are  dependent  on  the  great  banks,  and  they  are  in  any 
case  apt  to  be  informed  regarding  the  circumstances  of 
the  small  bankers  in  their  district.  We  may,  therefore, 
assume  that  they  will  not  be  likely  to  get  hold  of  any- 
thing particularly  new  in  the  way  of  informatitni  through 
these  statements,  and  at  any  rate  the  thing  would  not  be 
different  from  what  it  is  in  the  case  of  a  tax  commisaon, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  in  duty  botmd  not  to  dis- 
close anything.  To  be  obliged  to  submit  his  balance  sheet 
to  experts  bound  to  secrecy  can  not  injure  any  respect- 
able business  man.  There  would  consequently  be  no 
harm  in  it  if  some  one  who  is  not  a  banker  in  the  actual 
sense  of  the  word  were  occasionally  called  upMi  to  submit 
a  statement. 

I  have  endeavored  to  reach  such  a  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion before  us  as  would  in  my  opinion  not  be  detrimental 
to  the  banking  middle  class  and  which  might  even  be  of 
advantage  to  it — a  solution  that  does  not  brii^  in  its  train 
the  disadvantages  (including  the  actual  expense)  erf  the 
pubUcation  of  balance  sheets.  We  know  that  the  public 
regards  the  published  statements  of  the  joint-stock  banks 
as  something  in  their  favor,  as  some  s<Mt  erf  guaranty  of 
their  soundness.  I  believe  that  my  scheme  would  have 
an  educatory  influence,  just  as  we  expect  the  publication 
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of  balance  sheets  on  the  part  of  the  joint-stock  banks  to 
exert  such  an  influence.  If  my  suggestion  should  not 
meet  with  favor  in  your  eyes,  I  trust  you  will  lode  upon 
the  matter  merely  as  an  endeavor  on  my  part  to  do  my 
best. 

I  am  now  through,  gentlemen,  with  what  I  have  to  say, 
and  I  wish  merely  to  add  in  response  to  something  that 
Count  Elanitz  said  yesterday  that  I  m)rself,  as  an  indi- 
vidual belonging  to  our  industrial  realm,  do  not  by  any 
means  hold  the  same  views  as  Count  Kanitz  in  the  matter 
erf  governmental  action  for  social  welfare.  I  should,  on 
the  contrary,  rejoice  to  see  oiu*  social-betterment  legisla- 
tion make  substantial  progress.  Hie  kind  of  progress 
that  I  should  desire  to  see,  however,  would  be  rather  in 
the  direction  of  organization,  as,  for  example,  in  the  mat- 
ter  of  establishing  a  system  of  employment  bureaus,  than 
in  the  assumption  of  fresh  burdens,  which,  of  course,  in 
sotoe  respects  will  be  unavoidable. 

Doctor  RiBSSBR.  I  regret  to  have  been  prevented  by 
my  professorial  duties  this  forenoon  from  hearing  Doctor 
Wagner's  reply  to  my  statements.  I  have  consequently 
only  a  few  notes  of  what  be  said,  which  one  of  the  members 
was  kind  enough  to  make  for  me.  I  must  reply,  although 
this  time  Doctor  Wagner  is  not  present,  after  his  having 
replied  to  me — there  was  no  other  way  of  arranging  it — 
when  I  was  not  present. 

What  I  particularly  wish  to  dwell  upon  is  this.  I  re- 
gard the  propaganda  which  Wagner  is  making — I  may  be 
pennitted  to  speak  of  him  for  once  without  the  "Exzel- 
lenz" — as  an  extremely  dangerous  one  with  respect  to 
our    political    and    economic    future.     Doctor  Wagner, 
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said  to  me:  "You  overestimate  my  influence."  This 
is  not  the  case.  When  a  man  of  such  deservedly  great 
reputation  as  Wagner  sends  forth  every  year  several 
thousand  hearers  from  his  lecture  room  into  the  world, 
men  who  listen  to  him  without  being  able  to  influence 
him,  who  have  felt  the  fascinating  effect  of  his  discourse, 
and  who  are  destined  to  become  our  administrative 
officials  and  judges,  I  am  sure  that  the  influence  which 
they  carry  away  with  them  and  spread  abroad  is  so  great 
that  it  can  not  be  overestimated,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  perceive  an  ever  increasing  multitude  of  people  of  all 
classes  embracing  the  doctrines,  not  merely  of  state 
socialism,  but  of  socialism  pure  and  simple.  Our  es- 
teemed colleague,  Herr  Singer,  will  not  disapprove  of  this, 
but  we  do  disapprove  of  it  and  have  got  to  disapprove  of 
it  because  we  hold  different  views. 

I  believe  that  many  of  the  teachings  which  Wagner,  who 
is  certainly  no  socialist  himself,  but  a  good  conservative 
man,  is  inculcating,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  sets  up  the 
proposition  that  no  joint-stock  company  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  distribute  more  than  five  or  six  per  cent,  can 
no  longer  be  distinguished  from  socialistic  views  except 
by  a  microscopical  examination.  The  notions  in  regard 
to  the  regulation  of  production  and  the  restriction  of  the 
increase  of  population  through  governmental  action  and 
the  far-reaching  propositions  in  regard  to  governmental 
monopolies  mean  not  only  state  socialism  but  regular 
socialism  and  lead  us  into  a  path  which,  we  believe,  we 
ought  not  to  tread  and  which  we  do  not  want  to  tread. 

Doctor  Wagner  has  been  letting  us  have  the  benefit 
again   of    his    predilections    for   a   supervisory   bureau. 
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Whensoever  and  wheresoever  governmental  supervision 
has  been  proposed  and  carried  into  e£Eect,  the  result  has 
been  disastrous.  There  is  no  use  in  suggesting  things  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  untenable,  and  one  ought  at 
least  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  proposing  something  now 
from  which  practical  results  may  be  expected.  It  is  from 
considerations  of  this  nature — as  I  have  already  pointed 
out — that  we  abandoned  our  system  of  chartering  joint- 
stock  companies.  We  have  had  the  worst  experience  in 
the  matter  of  governmental  supervision,  yet,  in  spite  of 
this,  governmental  supervision  is  held  up  to  us  again  and 
again  as  an  vitimum  refugium,  which  is  to  rescue  us  from 
alleged  dangers.  That  is  a  weak  remedy,  to  which  re- 
course should  be  had  only  if  we  are  given  absolute  assur- 
ance that  it  is  going  to  be  a  panacea.  If  that  were  the 
case,  even  though  defects  were  shown  to  exist  in  our 
present  banking  system,  I  should  be  the  first  to  cotmsel 
such  a  pohcy.     But  this  is  not  the  case. 

Let  us  try  to  make  the  possibilities  clear  to  us  that  the 
scheme  of  a  bureau  of  supervision  may  be  assumed  to 
afford.  For  its  functions  are  to  be  either  of  a  purely  cen- 
sorial character — that  seems  to  be  Wagner's  intent — or 
else  of  a  mandatory  character.  If  it  is  to  have  merely 
inquisitorial  functions,  then  there  is  really  no  use  in  oiu- 
discussing  the  utter  futility  of  such  an  arrangement.  For 
all  the  banks,  as,  for  example,  my  former  bank — I  believe, 
the  other  banks  also — have  a  whole  staff  of  people  who 
have  nothing  else  to  do  than  to  go  every  day  into  the 
offices  in  order  to  ascertain  several  times  in  the  course  of 
the  month  by  means  of  random  tests  and  the  examina- 
tion, one  by  one,  of  all  the  documents,  securities  deposited 
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with  the  bank,  etc.,  whether  everything  is  as  it  should  be 
and  to  make  reports.  Every  report  concerning  one  such 
examination  in  the  case  of  a  single  bank  makes  a  thick 
volume.  The  examination  of  a  single  steel  chamber  di 
every  great  bank,  or  even  of  a  single  compartment  in 
which  securities  are  deposited  for  customers,  if  each  doc- 
ument is  looked  at  separately,  requires  from  six  to  eight 
weeks.  Just  think  of  the  time  required  to  look  over  all 
the  compartments  in  which  securities  are  deposited,  and 
then  we  have  not  yet  got  to  the  bills,  nor  the  partidpa- 
tions,  nor  the  loans. 

Now  imagine  our  having  a  bureau  of  supervision  which 
shall  have  the  task  of  supervising  upward  of  400  German 
credit  banks  in  the  manner  Wagner  would  have  them. 
The  performance  of  such  a  task  is  a  sheer  impossibility. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  an  inspection  of  the  kind  in 
question  must  be  undertaken  with  reference  to  a  particular 
day,  with  the  result  that  by  the  time  the  examination  is 
finished,  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  conditions  have  changed 
altogether,  and  that,  if  we  want  to  know  how  they  are 
now,  we  should  have  to  be^n  all  over  again.  This  sort  <rf 
thing  can  originate  only  in  the  brain  of  a  theorist  who  has 
not  had  a  chance  to  gaze  into  practical  life,  and  just  there 
hes  the  danger.  This  is  not  meant  to  be  a  reproach,  for  the 
requirements  in  the  way  of  greater  practical  knowledge  and 
a  larger  share  of  practical  experience  are  of  recent  origin. 
There  was  no  idea  of  such  a  thing  when  Wagner  was  a 
young  man.  Nothing  personal  was  therefore  intended  in 
what  I  have  been  saying.  I  can  assure  you  that  nothing 
could  be  further  from  my  thoughts  with  reference  to  a  man 
whom  I  esteem  so  highly.     But  it  is  the  duty  of  everyone — 
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and  this  applies  t»  jurists  as  well  as  to  economists — to 
try  to  get  a  clear  conception  of  the  practical  assumptions 
and  practical  consequences  to  which  the  proposab  that 
be  makes  are  gtnng  to  lead,  for,  as  the  poet  says,  "  things 
jostle  each  other  in  space."  He  who  does  not  know  what 
space  looks  like  and  what  'the  things  are  that  jostle  each 
other  in  it  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  put  forth  his 
theoretical  proportions. 

I  must  also  remind  you,  gentlemen,  that  formerly 
in  our  law  relative  to  joint-stock  companies  we  had 
inspectors  whose  business  it  was  to  examine  into  the  facts 
when  a  company  was  organized — they  possessed  merely 
an  inquisitorial  authority — and  how  we  soon  perceived 
that  all  that  would  lead  to  nothing.  Let  me  remind  you 
of  that  celebrated  case  where  a  prospectus  appeared  in 
which  the  names  erf  the  inspectors  were  entered  in  big 
letters  because  they  were  men  of  high  standing.  The 
document  stated  that  the  proceedings  in  connection 
with  the  organization  had  been  passed  upon  by  such  and 
such  gentlemen,  and  so  everybody  said:  "Everything  is 
bound  to  be  right,  a^ these  are  highly  respected  gentlemen." 
It  transpired  afterwards  that  these  gentlemen  had  handed 
in  a  condemnatory  opinion,  which,  however,  was  not 
published.  In  those  days  publication  was  not  required, 
a  mere  examination  being  deemed  sufiBcient.  The  thing 
had  simply  been  allowed  to  stop  short  at  the  declaration 
of  the  inspectors.  [Laughter.]  We  have  changed  this, 
saying  to  ourselves  that  we  must  have  something  more 
than  a  mere  examination.  Suppose  now,  gentlemen,  that 
this  change  were  made  also  with  reference  to  the  super- 
visory biu-eau,  for  a  merely  inquisitorial  authority  is,  for 
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the  reasons  I  have  set  forth,  a  monstrosity.  Well,  then, 
we  shall  have  a  bureau  of  supervision  with  mandatory 
powers.  The  responsibiUty  will  consequently  rest  upm 
a  dozen  gentlemen,  of  which  this  supervisory  bureau  is 
composed,  and  not  on  the  managers  of  the  bank,  for 
they  are  to  be  supervised  by  the  dozen  gentlemen  who 
constitute  the  supervisory  bureau.  It  devolves,  therefore, 
upon  men  who  are  less  experienced  and  less  well  informed 
than  the  actual  managers  of  the  bank  whom  they  are  to 
supervise. 

They  would  be  imable,  however,  to  discharge  this  func- 
tion, even  if  they  were  willing.  Let  us  just  take  the  case 
of  a  great  private  concern  and  likewise  that  of  a  ^vem- 
ment  undertaking.  Do  you  believe  that  a  mam^er  of  <me 
of  our  so-called  great  banks  is  in  a  position  to  tell  you 
every  day  what  has  taken  place  in  the  individual  depart- 
ments of  the  other  managers?  That  is  inconceivable. 
We  have  the  division  into  departments  in  order  that  each 
manager  shall  be  responsible  for  his  own  and  that  he  shaU 
be  able  to  inform  the  other  managers  whenever  there  is  a 
meeting  in  regard  to  the  most  import^t  doings  in  his  de- 
partment. The  same  is  precisely  the  case  with  the  gov- 
ernment undertakings.  Do  you  really  believe  that  a  chief 
director  in  the  post-office  or  the  president  of  any  other 
public-utilities  institution  operated  by  the  Government 
can  be  posted  in  regard  to  all  the  details  of  the  business 
over  which  he  presides  ?  Here,  too,  we  have  the  division 
into  departments,  and  the  director  or  preddent  ascertains 
only  what  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  communi- 
cate to  him.  What  they  do  not  commmiicate  to  him  he 
can  not  ascertain  or  know.    We  simply  can  not  conceive 
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oi  its  bdng  otherwise.  Would  you  have  us  believe  then 
that  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  a  bureau  of  supervision 
which  can  be  posted  in  regard  to  all  the  banks  at  every 
moment,  in  regard  to  the  thousand  intricacies  of  their 
business?  Do  you  beheve  that  such  a  supervisory  bureau 
can  afford  a  better  oversight,  not  to  say  control,  of  the 
affairs  of  a  single  bank  than  is  possible  within  the  indi- 
vidual institution  where  provision  has  been  made  by  a 
great  many  of  the  most  ingenious  devices  for  the  exercise 
by  the  general  directorate  of  the  supervision  which  the 
individual  manager  cam  not  possibly  exercise  and  where 
the  managers  and  officials  possess  the  necessary  detailed 
knowledge  and  experience? 

But  what  will  be  the  result  ?  If  the  bureau  of  supervi- 
sion is  to  be  called  upon  to  exercise  actual  control  (being 
invested  with  authority  to  act,  not  merely  to  supervise) — 
the  only  kind  of  control  which  at  first  sight  seems  possible — 
this  is  what  it  will  have  to  say  to  itself  in  laying  down  the 
principles  that  are  to  govern  its  action :  We  are  the  responsi- 
ble persons,  consequently  we  can  not  permit  any  risky 
biisiness.  We  assume  the  responsibiUty  when  we  sanc- 
tion OT  carry  out  anything,  consequently  we  can  not  per- 
mit any  risky  operation  to  be  carried  out.  Do  you  sup- 
pose, gentlemen,  that  our  private  railways,  our  electrical 
works,  our  lines  of  steamships,  or  our  aerial  navigation 
would  have  come  about  if  it  were  not  for  men  who  were 
willing  to  take  chances?  Do  you  suppose  that  such  a 
development  would  be  conceivable  if  behind  every  organ- 
izer (rf  a  business  imdeftaking — for  after  the  banks  will 
come  the  other  great  concerns — you  are  going  to  place 
a  controller  who  will  tell  him:  "  I  can  not  allow  any  risky 
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bu^ess  to  be  transacted,  because  I  can  not  assume  any 
responsibility  for  it."  Gentlemen,  a  business  man  can 
not  exist  unless  he  is  willing  to  venture.  We  all  know 
how  the  telephone  was  regarded  as  a  plaything  when  it 
first  made  its  appearance,  something  that  interested 
everybody,  but  which  nobody  supposed  was  destined  to 
have  a  great  future.  I  remember  how,  at  the  time  when 
I  was  a  young  lawyer,  the  firm  of  Sulzbach  Brothers,  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  entered  into  the  first  arrange- 
ment with  the  young  engineer  Rathenau  relative  to  the 
electric  light  and  the  introduction  of  electricity  through- 
out Germany.  In  those  days  that  was  considered  a 
ventiu-e  of  the  first  order,  Rathenau  was  universally 
regarded  with  distrust,  and  people  kept  saying:  "This 
can  not  possibly  have  any  future;  such  an  electric  pear 
will  do  perhaps  for  the  Christmas  tree,  but  for  everyday 
use,  never,"  The  same  distrust  at  the  outset  in  regard 
to  railways,  the  same  distrust  in  regard  to  our  aerial 
navigation.  Had  we  not  had  such  venturesome  men  as 
Count  Zeppelin  we  should  never  have  got  so  far.  Yes, 
just  imagine  him  coming  with  a  balloon  to  the  bureau  of 
control.  They  would  have  made  fun  of  him  and  told 
him  to  go,  exclaiming:  "Are  we  to  assume  the  responsi- 
biUty  for  such  nonsense  as  this  ?"  ["Verytrue."  Laughter.] 
No,  gentlemen,  you  had  better  not  subject  our  busi- 
ness men  and  our  industry,  which  without  this  spirit 
of  daring  would  never  have  brought  Germany  to  its 
present  high  level,  to  such  a  system  of  control.  Do 
not  forget  that  we  Germans  would  not  have  made  any 
progress  had  we  not  had  captains  of  industry  endowed 
with  a  spirit  of  initiative  and  daring  and  far  seeing  men 
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at  the  head  of  our  banks,  and  see  to  it  that  you  do  not 
deprive  our  banks  and  other  great  concerns — for  along 
with  our  banks  we  shall  weaken  our  industries — of  the 
strength  which  is  still  fortunately  theirs,  in  order  to 
benefit  the  outside  world,  which  is  only  waiti:^  to  see 
whether  we  are  not  going  to  make  the  same  mistakes  over 
again  as  we  have  aheady  made  in  such  abundance.  So 
much  for  the  bureau  of  control.  In  regard  to  the  various 
protests  against  the  large  percentages  and  high  salaries 
which  our  bank  managers  receive,  I  wish  to  remark  that 
it  would  make  very  httle  difference  with  respect  to  our 
national  wealth  or  the  dividends  if  the  few  individuals 
in  question  received  smaller  salaries  and  percentages  and 
that  the  famous  propter  invidiam  has  something  to  do 
with  the  whole  matter. 

Doctor  W^ner  went  on  to  say  that  the  great  contrasts, 
the  social  contrasts,  which  we  witness  originated  mainly 
through  the  fault  of  the  banks.  Gentlemen,  no  one  can 
regret  it  more  than  myself  that  we  should  have  such  far- 
reaching  social  contrasts.  But  I  believe  with  Herr  Singer 
that  social  contrasts,  and  sharp  social  contrasts,  are 
inevitable  under  every  capitalistic  regime,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  they  are  inevitable  under  any 
economic  system.  The  one"  essential  thing  is  that  the 
dominant  classes,  in  particular  the  millionaires,  whom 
Adolph  Wagner  abhors  on  principle,  shall  be  made  con- 
scious of  their  duties  and  imbued  with  the  feeling  that 
they  have  not  merely  social  privileges,  but  also  social 
obligations.  We  ought  all  to  strive  toward  this  end,  we 
who  have  the  unenviable  lot  of  living  in  a  period  of  tran- 
sition in  which  all  these  social  contrasts  are  still  stmggUi^ 
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with  one  another  and  consequently  manifest  themselves 
in  such  a  striking  manner.  We  ought  n^ht  and  day  to 
be  mindful  of  our  duty  to  mitigate  the  social  contrasts 
by  bringing  together  as  far  as  possible  all  classes  oi  the 
population,  inducing  them  to  work  at  the  same  table,  and 
compelling  them  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  cares, 
aspirations,  hopes,  and  needs  of  others,  and  we  should 
above  ail  seek  to  educate  the  rich  and  powerful  to  the  feel- 
ing that  they  have  not  merely  privil^es  but  also  duties 
with  respect  to  the  propertyless  and  weak.  [Very  true.] 
Having  postulated  this  much,  I  must  say  that,  in  contrast 
with  Adolph  Wagner,  I  oinsider  it  an  extraordinary  gain 
that  we  have  progressed  so  far  by  means  of  the  labor 
of  our  hands,  by  our  productive  toil,  and  that  at  last  we 
have  rich  people  in  Germany,  too,  while  formerly  the 
world  at  large  had  such  a  poor  opinion  of  us  because  it 
could  say  that  we  are  not  strong  enough  financially  to 
withstand  even  a  small  campaign  carried  on  against  us. 
And  who  is  it,  after  all,  gentlemen,  who  is  going  to  sub- 
scribe to  our  loans  ?  It  is  those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  be  in  possession  of  adequate  means.  The  mass  of  the 
people  are  not  going  to  take  up  these  loans  in  case  <rf 
war.  Let  us,  therefore,  not  weaken  these  wealthy  people 
by  means  of  shortsighted  measures,  else  in  times  ot 
trouble  we  should  in  vain  be  wishing  we  could  draw  out 
from  their  graves  the  very  millionaires  whom  we  have 
suppressed  by  such  legislation. 

But,  gentlemen,  is  it  not  a  gross  exaggeration  to  talk 
of  the  "  breeding  of  millionaires  "  and  to  say  that  we  are 
getting  down  to  American  conditions  or  something  similar? 
No,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  so.    I  want  to  remind  you  of  the 
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fact — I  gave  the  figures  at  the  hearing  of  the  experts 
and  again  a  few  days  ago — that  the  savings  of  people  of 
small  means  in  Germany  amomit  at  present  to  fourteen 
or  fifteen  billion  marks.  It  is  from  this  class  that  the 
savings  issue.  In  Prussia  the  deposits  in  the  savings 
institutions  more  than  quintupled  between  1882  and 
1907.  In  1882  there  was  one  passbook  tor  every  eight 
inhabitants  and  at  the  close  of  1901  there  was  one  for 
every  two  inhabitants.  The  aggregate  amount,  as  sta- 
tistics show,  is  made  up  of  small  sums,  contributed  by  a 
class  of  people  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  flotation 
of  securities.  In  place  of  a  dismal  picture  of  "pluto- 
cratic "  Germany,  which  is  beginning  to  groan  under  the 
number  of  its  miUionaires,  I  want  to  set  before  you  the 
inviting  picture  of  a  soimd,  vigorous,  and  progressive 
Germany,  the  lowest  strata  of  whose  population  has  for- 
tunately been  in  a  position  to  lay  aside  fourteen  bilhon 
marks  of  its  hard-earned  money. 

But. how  about  the  export  system?  Gentlemen,  .the 
export  of  capital — ^we  have  got  to  conceive  of  it  in  this 
way,  inasmuch  as  export  includes  the  export  of  capital, 
the  founding  of  establishments  in  foreign  countries, 
investments  in  foreign  companies,  etc. — ^this  is  the  ex- 
port that  appears  so  threatening  to  Doctor  Wagner. 
Well,  gentlemen,  the  export  of  our  manufactured  products 
is,  for  the  time  being  at  least — we  have  explained  this 
repeatedly — absolutely  indispensable  as  regards  the  feed- 
ing and  employment  of  our  vast  surplus  population.  It 
is  this  overflowing  population  that  has  forced  the  export 
business  upon  us,  because  we  have  got  to  pay  with  our 
manufactures,  that  is  to  say,  with  our  labor,  for  what  is 
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imported  from  abroad  in  the  way  of  raw  material  and  the 
necessaries  of  life.  The  character  of  our  z^riculture  and 
the  needs  of  our  manufacturing  industries  obUge  us  at 
present  to  import  great  quantities  of  raw  materials,  in- 
cluding the  necessaries  of  life,  because  there  are  many 
iRVf  materials  that  we  are  unable  to  produce  at  home  or 
in  our  colonies.  This  foreign  credit  balance,  which  is 
created  through  the  importation  of  foodstuffs  and  other 
necessaries  of  life  and  of  raw  materials  for  our  manu- 
factures, has  got  to  be  paid  by  us.  We  can  not  pay  it 
out  in  cash,  however,  for,  if  we  did,  we  should  slowly  but 
siuely  be  ruined.  We  pay,  therefore,  with  our  labw, 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  manufactures  which  our  expcMt 
industry  and  our  export  trade  furnish  to  the  outside  world 
as  the  equivalent  for  its  imports. 

That  in  all  this  the  boimds  of  moderation  have  not 
always  been  observed,  that  there  have  frequently  been 
excesses  in  the  flotation  of  foreign  securities,  foreign 
credits,  investments  in  foreign  undertakings,  etc.,  can 
not  be  denied.  I  have  on  a  previous  occasion,  with  the 
concurrence  of  Freiherr  von  Gamp,  set  forth  the  con- 
ditions tmder  which  alone,  in  my  opinion,  flotation  of 
foreign  securities  and  a  participation  in  foreign  under- 
takipgs  can  have  beneficial  results.  I  shall  supplement 
my  assertions  by  saying  that  I  agree  fully  with  Count 
Kanitz  in  believing  that  our  export,  in  so  far  as  it  means 
the  export  of  capital,  can  be  beneficial  only  provided  it 
does  not  set  in  until  our  domestic  needs  have  been  met, 
and  that  it  is,  therefore,  the  business  of  those  who  sd 
the  pace  in  banking  and  industrial  matters  to  see  to  it 
that  oiu-  home  market  comes  to  its  own.    In  so  for  as 
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this  takes  place,  however,  our  export  of  capital — our 
whole  export  business,  I  should  say — is  not  only  justified, 
but  is  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  the  whole  country.  We 
could  not  exist  without  it.  Without  it  we  should  relapse 
into  the  modest  r61e  that  we  played  centuries  ago. 

A  word  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  growth  of 
population.  I  understand  that  Doctor  Wagner  has  to- 
day circumscribed  somewhat  his  previous  rather  oracular 
remark  concerning  measures  directed  against  the  increase 
in  population.  I  can  not,  however,  let  it  remain  unsaid 
that  wherever  such  measures  have  been  proposed  and  car- 
ried out  this  has  been  about  the  surest  indication  of  the 
beginning  of  the  decadence  of  a  people.  Thank  God,  we 
have  not  got  to  that  point  yet.  We  shall  show  our  adver- 
saries— and  we  have  plenty  of  them — that  we  are  still 
full  of  strength  and  that  we  do  not  intend  to  get  into  a 
path  that  we  shall  afterwards  be  ashamed  of  having 
trodden.  - 

Doctor  Wagner  protested  against  the  remark  I  made  to 
the  effect  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  om  econo- 
mists and  jurists — I  did  not  confine  myself  to  economists — 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  occupy  their  professorial 
chairs  unless  they  have  had  a  long  practical  experience  in 
connection  with  industrial  and  mercantile  undertakings 
and  that  I  consider  it  much  more  important  to  begin  our 
reforms  at  this  end  and  not  by  making  our  examinations 
more  and  more  comprehensive,  strict,  and  numerous;  in 
other  words,  to  begin  with  the  teachers  and  not  with  the 
students.  But  I  demand  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of 
bank  managers  and  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  our  big 
concerns.     I  demand  that  they  shall  not  enter  upon  their 
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great  and  responsible  office  unless  they  are  provided  with 
the  whole  apparatus  of  theoretical  and  practical  knowl- 
edge. The  counterpart  to  this  is  the  demand  that  no  one 
ought  to  instruct  our  youth  unless  he  has  a  clear  idea  of 
what  practical  life  really  means  and  that  not  until  then 
shall  his  theories  be  permitted  to  be  carried  among  his 
countrymen.  And  it  is  mainly  because  Adolph  Wagner's 
theories  in  the  matter  of  state  socialism,  in  so  far  as  they 
enter  into  our  field,  are  purely  theories  which  have  not 
withstood  the  ordeal  of  practical  application,  that  I  fear 
our  state,  our  society,  and  the  promise  of  our  future  will 
be  made  to  take  a  downward  course  by  means  of  these 
theories.  This  is  njy  firm  conviction,  and  I  believe  that 
any  school  that  champions  its  far-reaching  theories  with- 
out regard  for  the  practical  things  of  our  existence  and 
the  stem  demands  of  the  daily  struggle  which  industry 
and  trade  have  to  endure  assumes  a  great  responsibility 
which  it  can  not  afford  to  bear. 

It  is  not  true  that  in  that  case  we  should  be  obliged,  as 
Wagner  says,  to  have  spedal  professorships  for  the  "  indi- 
vidual economic  tendencies,"  a  professorship  for  the  cause 
of  protection  and  another  for  that  of  free  trade.  There 
is  no  idea  of  such  a  thing.  I  myself  have  the  honor  of 
being  a  university  professor  and  am  strongly  attached  to 
the  principle  of  not  being  bound  to  the  advocacy  of  any 
particular  doctrine.  Woe  to  every  age  and  to  every 
nation  in  which  professorships  designed  to  prop^^ate  cer- 
tain doctrines  should  become  a  regular  thing.  [Applause.] 
That  can  not  be.  We  have  never  had  it  and  we  shall  never 
have  it.  Of  course,  nothing  could  have  been  further  from 
my  thoughts.    But  how  can  Wagner  infer  this  from  a 
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demand  that  professors  shall  not  occupy  their  chairs 
unless  they  come  equipped  with  an  abundance  of  practical 
knowledge?  If  they  are  thus  equipped,  they  may  teach 
what  they  choose,  but  in  that  case  we  shall  not  see  the 
things  taught  that  Wagner  teaches — not  social-betterment 
legislation,  not  the  system  of  taxation  h  outrance,  nor  the 
dc^ma  that  joint-stock  companies  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
pay  more  than  5  or  6  per  cent  in  dividends,  which  by  others 
will  logically  be  developed  to  the  effect  that  no  one,  in 
fact,  shall  be  allowed  to  earn  more  than  5  or  6 -per  coit. 
That  would  not  only  kill  the  eagerness  to  acquire,  as  I 
recently  asserted,  but  the  very  quality  of  acquisitiveness. 
For  who  will  want  to  work  in  the  severe  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, who  will  be  willing  to  endure  for  his  own  sake  and 
that  of  his  family  a  conflict  that  drags  one  down  and 
makes  a  daily  drain  upon  one's  best  energies,  if  he  is 
obliged  to  say  to  himself  that  when  he  has  brought  his 
earnings  up  to  the  level  of  the  regular  rate  of  interest 
everything  beyond  that  is  no  longer  his?  No,  gentlemen, 
tt  is  necessary  that  the  egoistic  impulses  of  men,  which  in 
this  case  are  also  national  impulses — inasmuch  as  they  pro- 
mote our  national  prosperity — shall  exist.  We  must  ex- 
f^oit  them  in  the  interest  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 
In  my  opinion  it  is  the  weakness  of  the  "state  of  the 
future"  that  it  fancies  it  can  dispense  with  them.  For 
this  reason  I  am  convinced  that  the  future  of  the  state  of 
the  future  will  be  measured  only  by  days  or  weeks. 

And  to  wind  up,  who  is  it  that  in  this  whole  inquiry  has 
actually  made  any  positive  suggestions  capable  of  being 
carried  out  in  a  practical  manner  ?  Is  it  Adolph  Wagner, 
with  his  regulation  of  production,  his  btucau  of  control, 
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and  his  rather  vague  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  increase 
of  population  and  the  necessity  of  restricting' earnings? 
Hardly.  It  is  we,  we  who  have  honestly  sought  an  expe- 
dient that  would  satisfy  those  who  really  believe  that  we 
are  being  badly  hurt  already.  I  am  willing  to  adopt  their 
standpoint,  for  it  is  not  good  to  shut  one's  eyes,  and  we 
must  also  listen  to  those  who  are  pessimists.  We  sought 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  these  people  by  making  this  proposal 
to  the  banks  ourselves:  "Even  if  you  do  not  anticipate 
that  anything  will  come  of  the  periodical  publication  of 
rough  balance  sheets,  beheving  that  it  would  not  bring 
about  the  result  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  achieve,  go  ahead  and  publish  such  statements 
nevertheless.  See  to  it  that  you  do  not  arouse  the  impres- 
sion that  you  are  trying  to  stem  the  current  of  popular 
feeling  that  is  manifesting  itself.  Do  it  voluntarily  and  in 
accordance  with  a  scheme  which  the  judgment  of  experts 
pronounces  the  best  possible.  While  the  other  banks  have 
had  similar  forms  of  balance  sheets,  that  of  the  Deutsche 
Bank  has  met  with  the  most  genera!  approval.  Then  take 
this  scheme,  which  experts  have  tmiversally  indorsed." 

That  is  what  happened,  but  we  did  not  stop  short  hoc. 
I  myself  some  time  ago — possibly  your  excellency,  Mr- 
Chairman,  read  the  article  in  the  Tag — asserted  the 
practicability  of  an  advisory  council,  to  be  created  by 
ordinance,  not  by  legislation,  one  composed  of  bank  mana- 
gers (foriner  as  well  as  present)  and  of  bankers,  which  the 
Government  might  consult  in  regard  to  banking  matters 
and  which,  perhaps,  would  be  able  to  do  good  service  in 
various  fields,  such  as  those  which  have  here  engaged  our 
attention.     Such  a  board  might,  among  other  things,  ask 
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to  have  the  prescribed  form  of  statement  submitted  to  its 
inspection  in  order  to  see  whether  there  is  nothing  in  it 
that  calls  for  emendation.  There  is  one  thing,  however, 
that  I  want  to  express  in  regard  to  the  prescribed  form  of 
balance  sheet.  Assume  that  a  law  is  enacted  providing 
for  a  prescribed  form  of  statement — to  which  I  am  de- 
cidedly opposed — and  suppose,  moreover,  that  the  keenest 
critic  was  commissioned  to  draw  up  a  scheme.  There  is 
sure  to  be  another  critic,  a  criticizer  of  critics,  more  clever 
than  the  first,  who  will  come  and  say:  "  Do  you  think  the 
scheme  which  your  man  has  drawn  up  is  good  enough? 
Under  no  circumstances."  We  should  consequently  never 
be  able  to  devise  anything  that  would  satisfy  everybody's 
requirements. 

You  see,  then,  that  it  is  we  who  have  in  this  manner 
taken  the  lead  with  practical  suggestions  and  who  are 
striving  honestly  to  do  more  in  the  same  field.  In  my 
first  address  I  called  upon  hb  excellency  to  cooperate 
with  me,  as  chairman  of  the  Central  Union  of  German 
Banks  and  Bankers,  hopii^  that  in  this  way  we  would 
gradually  succeed  in  prevailing  upon  the  banks  that  are 
not  yet  doing  it  to  publish  periodical  rough  statements 
in  accordance  with  a  uniform  scheme.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  force  of  circumstances  will  oblige  them  after  a 
time  to  fall  into  line  inasmuch  as  the  public  will  want  to 
know  why  they  are  not  publishing  such  statements. 
People  will  imagine  they  have  something  to  conceal. 
We  want  some  assistance  in  order  to  make  things  move 
faster. 

And  who  was  it  that  repeatedly  brought  up  the  subject 
ai  financial  preparedness  for  the  event  of  war  for  serious 
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consideration  and  public  discussion?  It  was  the  third 
general  conference  of  Gennan  bankers,  held  at  Ham- 
burg on  September  5  and  6,  1907,  at  which  I,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Central  Union,  had  the  report  which  Herr  Max 
Warburg,  the  Hamburg  banker,  had  drawn  up  in  such 
a  splendid  manner  introduced  in  the  programme  of  the 
discussions,  and  it  was  my  neighbor,  Herr  Schinckel,  who 
at  my  request  wrote  in  my  "  Bankarchiv  "  concerning  what 
the  banks  are  able  to  do,  and  ought  to  do,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  contingency  of  war  and  other  crises.  And, 
finally,  it  was  I  myself  who  published  a  more  extended 
tract  on  "Financial  Preparedness  for  War  and  the  Finan- 
cia,l  Conduct  of  War"  (Jena,  Gustav  Fischer,  1909).  We 
have,  therefore,  been  making  honest  efforts  not  merely  to 
revolve  these  questions  in  our  brains,  but,  as  far  as  in  oiu' 
power  lies,  to  discover  some  solution.  We  have  en- 
deavored to  be  constructively  active,  but  whatever  we 
have  done  has  always  been  done  with  reference  to  what 
we  know  to  be  the  highest  end,  the  common  good. 

But  we  ought  with  the  same  zeal  and  earnestness  set 
om^elves  against  proposals  which  we  are  convinced  are 
smtable  to  the  conditions  of  a  previous  century — I  refer 
to  the  system  of  state  guardianship — or  else  might  be 
suited  to  a  future  century,  which,  we  trust,  will  never 
come,  and  what  I  mean  now  is  the  proposition  that  would 
do  away  with  om-  political  and  social  order,  the  foundation 
on  which  we  stand  for  the  good,  as  we  believe,  of  our 
fatherland.     [Loud  applause.] 

Freiherr  von  Cetto-Reichertshausen.  It  is  hard 
for  me  to  take  the  floor  after. Doctor  Riesser's  address,  so 
exalting  and  so  full  of  sentiment.     I  am  destitute  of  tbe 
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gift  to  clothe  what  I  have  to  say  in  the  alluring  garb  that 
excites  the  interest  of  every  listener.  But  I  shall  beg  you 
to  permit  me  at  least  to  express  myself  with  a  free  hand 
in  retard  to  the  questions  that  have  been  submitted  to  us 
by  our  president. 

Taking  a  simimary  view  of  these  questions,  I  believe 
there  are  two  things  that  particularly  claim  our  considera- 
tion. The  one  question  is  that  relative  to  the  supervision 
that  is  to  be  exercised  over  the  policy  and  management  of 
our  banks — banks  and  credit  institutions  in  a  broad 
sense,  inclusive,  therefore,  of  private  bankers,  savings 
institutions,  and  Genossenschaften — and  the  other  is  the 
question  which  my  esteemed  countryman  and  colleague, 
Direktor  Strdll,  brought  up  yesterday,  the  question  con- 
cerning the  gold  reserve.  Everybody  wants  gold  and 
stru^les  for  gold,  we  proclaim  with  the  poet;and  the  rest 
we  have  suppressed :  Alas !  We  poor  people  1 

Well,  gentlemen,  if  I  have  to  express  myself  in  regard 
to  the  first  question,  I  have  to  ask  myself,  What  is  the 
function  of  our  credit  banks?  What  is  the  natme  of 
their  task,  considered  with  reference  to  the  public  duties 
which  they  have  to  discharge  ?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion has  been  furnished  us  in  splendid  form  by  Doctor 
Riesser  and  other  gentlemen,  including  Herr  Schinckel. 

By  the  side  of  this  task,  however,  there  is  another  actu- 
ating impulse  on  which  I  am  not  sure  that  sufficient  stress 
has  been  laid.  Our  credit  institutions,  and  specially  the 
joint-stock  companies,  do  not  consider  their  sole  task  to 
be  the  furnishing  of  credit  and  the  regulation  of  our 
monetary  intercourse.  They  are  intent  in  a  great  meas- 
ure on  perfOTming  this  task  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
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able  to  look  to  a  profit  for  themselves,  and  as  large  a 
profit  as  possible,  and  this  is  a  point  on  which  various 
expressions  of  opinion  that  have  been  clashing  with  one 
another  in  the  course  of  our  several  days'  discussion  have, 
perhaps  insensibly,  been  concentrating. 

I  have  already  stated,  gentlemen,  that  our  agriculture, 
which  in  my  eyes  is  the  prime  subject  for  consideration, 
is  in  reality  rather  aloof  from  the  credit  banks,  having 
mainly  to  do  with  savings  institutions  and  the  cooperative 
credit  associations.  The  reason  is  that  the  business  of  the 
majority  of  our  agriculturists  is  on  a  rather  small  scale. 
They  are  not  able  to  dispose  of  a  large  amount  of  capital, 
and  they  have  therefore  felt  themselves  obhged,  instead  <rf 
having  recourse  to  outside  assistance  obtained  at  a  high 
price,  to  place  themselves  in  a  position  to  command  credit 
by  means  of  their  own  strength  and  exertions  and  by  mak- 
ing the  most  of  a  sense  of  sohdarity  and  a  community  <A 
interests.  They  have  set  to  work,  through  the  credit 
afforded  by  their  associations,  to  procure  the  means  re- 
quired for  putting  their  farms  in  good  condition  and  keep- 
ing them  up,  as  well  as  the  funds  that  are  to  serve  as 
their  working  capital.  And  herein,  gentlemen,  lies  the 
real  difference  between  the  poHcy  pursued  by  the  banks 
and  bankers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  pursued  by 
the  savings  institutions  and  Genosseoschaften,  on  the 
other. 

Here  is  an  illustration  drawn  from  my  own  experience. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  our  great  mortgage  banks  make 
ample  provision  for  credit  based  on  mortgage  when  such 
credit  is  reqiured  on  a  large  scale,  but  what  is  done  by 
them  in  the  way  of  satisfying  the  needs  of  the  small 
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agriculturist  amounts  to  very  little,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  the  small  agriculturists  have  combined  and  that 
the  modem  Genossenschaften  have  come  into  existence 
on  the  principle  of  the  flourishing  Prussian  agricultural 
loan  assodations  {Landsckajten) — that  is  to  say,  on  the 
principle  of  cooperation  in  the  matter  of  credit,  which 
has  stood  the  test  of  ages.  The  instance  I  am  adducing 
has  reference  to  my  own  narrow  country.  In  the  king- 
dom of  Bavaria  we  have  at  present  eight  mortgage 
banks,  large  and  small.  Of  these  eight  mortgage  banks 
there  was  formerly  only  a  single  one  that  made  pro- 
visicm  for  the  needs  of  the  small  agriculturist.  This  was 
the  Bayerische  Hypotheken-  und  Wechselbaok.  We 
must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  this  bank  did  not  by 
any  means  perform  the  service  voluntarily,  but  that  its 
activity  in  this  direction  was  the  result  of  an  agreement 
into  which  the  bank  had  entered.  It  was  an  obligation 
which  the  Bayerische  Hypotheken-  und  Wechselbank  had 
to  assume  at  the  time  of  its  foundation  in  return  for  the 
privilege  of  issuing  bank  notes.  In  order  to  get  this  con- 
cession it  bound  itself  to  furnish  credit  to  the  small  land- 
owners. Outside  of  the  Hypotheken-  und  Weckselbank, 
however,  not  one  of  the  existing  Bavarian  mortgage 
banks  thought  it  worth  while  devoting  much  attention  to 
the  matter  of  credit  for  the  small  agriculturists.  Hence 
arose  the  need  of  establishing  the  Bayerische  Landwirt- 
schaftsbank,  which  announced  it  to  be  its  programme  to 
afford  every  one,  even  the  smallest  landowners,  credit 
based  on  mortgage  that  would  be  cheap,  granted  for  a 
long  term,  irrevocable,  and  carrying  a  provision  in  re- 
gard to  ammortization.     At  present,  after  twelve  years' 
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activity,  we  have  reached  the  point  of  being  able  to  say 
that  about  one-fourth  of  the  aggregate  demand  for  agri- 
cultural credits  that  the  Bavarian  mortgage  banks  aie 
obliged  to  meet  is  satisfied  by  the  Bayerische  Landwirt- 
schaftsbank.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to 
you  (m  the  proper  occa^on  the  statistical  data  on  which  I 
base  my  statement.  They  are  not  at  hand  at  this  mo- 
ment, but  it  will  be  worth  while  inserting  them  in  the 
report  of  our  proceedii^. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  come  to  the  other  point,  the  one 
I  mentioned  before,  namely,  the  fact  that  our  great  banks, 
apart  from  their  public  task,  in  regard  to  which  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  they  are  not  mindful  of  it,  entertdn — sit 
venia  verba — the  egoistic  principle  (which  I  do  not  at  all 
begrudge  them)  of  carrying  on  their  business  in  the  first 
place  for  their  own  profit.  I  believe  that  owing  to  this 
principle  the  necessity  has  made  itself  felt  of  supervising 
the  man^ement  of  the  great  banks  and  credit  institutions 
in  such  a  way  that  they  shall  be  prevented  from  going  too 
far  in  their  egoistical  activities — I  trust  you  will  not  appre- 
hend this  in  any  hostile  spirirt — in  other  words,  that  a 
ne  quid  nimis  shall  be  observed.  I  believe  I  am  not  far 
from  the  mark  when  I  say  that,  apart  from  the  matter 
of  the  soimdness  of  the  investments,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  safety  of  the  bank  accoimts,  a  control  is  required  in 
order  to  hinder  an  altogether  too  egoistical  pohcy,  which 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  and  ill-suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  customers  and  consequently  detrimental  or 
dangerous  with  respect  to  the  public  good. 

In  regard  to  this  inatter  of  a  system  of  control,  thoe 
is  the  question  in  the  first  place  as  to  whether  such  an 
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arrangement  is  desirable  and  whether  it  is  necessary.  The 
next  question  is  as  to  whether  it  is  feasible.  There  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that  many  will  regard  a  supervision  over 
the  credit  institutions  as  desirable  and,  tmder  certain 
circumstances,  as  even  necessary,  and,  looking  at  the 
matter  with  reference  to  general  principles,  I  am  bound  to 
declare  that  such  control,  whether  it  be  in  the  shape  of 
normative  regulations,  or  of  a  supervisory  board,  or  of  a 
supervisory  bureau  with  its  government  oflScials,  is  some- 
thing that  admits  of  discussion.  But  another  question, 
gentlemen,  is  this:  In  what  manner  is  the  control  to  be 
exercised  and  effectuated?  And,  with  reference  to  all 
this,  I  can  only  say  that  I  concur  in  the  utterances  which 
Doctor  Riesser  has  just  made  in  such  eloquent  language. 
I  shall  now  proceed,  gentlemen,  to  discuss  in  detail  the 
measures  that  are  submitted  to  our  consideration,  and, 
first  of  all,  the  normative  regulations.  We  have  been 
reminded  of  the  fact  that  we  had  similar  regulations  for 
the  Prussian  mortgage  banks,  which  were  embodied  sub- 
sequently in  the  German  law  relative  to  mortgage  banks. 
But  in  what  way  does  the  main  provision  of  this  law  affect 
the  conduct  of  the  mortgage  business  ?  I  can  not  see  any 
particular  point  in  prescribing  that  the  aggregate  of  the 
debentures  issued  shall  always  be  covered  by  the  aggregate 
of  the  mortgages  that  have  been  made  out.  The  fact  is 
easily  verifiable  and,  indeed,  the  whole  thing  goes  without 
saying.  This  is,  of  course,  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  a 
system  of  mortgage  debentures  and  the  control  is  not 
difficult.  But  another  matter,  and  this  is  the  main  point, 
is  the  following:  To  what  extent  is  the  security  of  the 
mortgEiges  guaranteed  by  the  legislative  provision  ?     Here 
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we  have  to  deal  with  two  very  essential  factors.  The  first 
is  the  question  of  the  limitation  of  the  amount  up  to 
which  the  property  can  legally  be  mortgaged.  The  other 
is  the  question  relative  to  the  proper  appraisement  of  the 
property  that  is  to  be  mortgaged.  With  respect  to  these 
two  points  not  only  have  the  normative  regulations  been 
ineffective,  but,  in  my  opinion — I  have  an  experience  of 
fourteen  years  to  look  back  to — the  provisions  of  the  law 
relative  to  mortgage  banks  are  likewise  altogether  ineffec- 
tive, especially  in  the  matter  of  appraisement.  These  pro- 
visions are  so  elastic — as  necessarily  they  must  be — that 
it  is  absolutely  impossible,  even  with  the  best  system  of 
supervisior,  to  make  sure  that  the  values  of  the  properties 
on  which  the  debentures  are  based  are  actually  such 
that  the  limitation  of  the  amount  up  to  which  a  loan 
can  be  made  to  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  property 
mortgaged  will  afford  an  adequate  guaranty  for  the 
debentures. 

From  all  this  I  draw  the  following  conclusion,  gentle- 
men: If  you  admit  that  this  proposition,  so  significant 
with  respect  to  the  mortgage  business,  is  a  correct  one — 
and  it  can  easily  be  fortified  by  reference  to  actual  cases, 
in  particular  those  occurring  in  the  urban  mortgage 
business  (the  rural  business  affording  fewer  examples) — 
do  you  consider  it  possible  that  such  normative  regu- 
lations, which  are  not  adequate  for  the  mortgage  business, 
can  be  made  effective  when  applied  to  credit  based  on 
movable  property?  Do  you  believe  they  would  work 
in  the  case  of  a  credit  business  having  infinite  delicate 
ramifications,  such  as  is  carried  on  by  our  credit  banks? 
Do  you  consider  it  practicable  to  enact  such  provisions 
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with  reference  to  the  flotation  of  securities,  the  stock 
business,  and  accounts  current? 

To  explain  my  position,  I  need  only  refer  you  to  the 
well-informed  utterances  that  you  have  heard  from  the 
lips  of  Geheimrat  Riesser.  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  shall  ever  be  enabled,  even  with  the 
best  of  regulations,  especially  with  legal  regulations,  to 
prevent  in  every  case  the  occurrence  of  evils  and  abuses. 
It  is  for  this  one  reason  that,  while,  as  a  matter  of  theory 
I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  a  system  of  supervision,  I 
hesitate  to  advocate  it,  having  my  grave  doubts  as  to 
whether  such  a  system  could  be  made  practically  effec- 
tive, and,  in  particular,  as  to  whether,  if  applied  to  our  great 
credit  institutions,  it  would  not  do  more  harm  than  good. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  now,  gentlemen,  with  reference 
to  the  creation  of  a  bureau  of  supervision.  Several  of  the 
members  have  discussed  this  subject  aheady  and  have 
dwelt  upon  the  difficulty  we  should  experience  in  getting 
hold  of  the  large  number  of  ofhcials  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  tip  the  supervisory  bureau,  or  rather 
bureaus,  for  I  am  sure  that  a  single  bureau  could  not 
possibly  suffice,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  credit 
business  in  the  German  Empire.  The  least  that  could 
be  done  in  my  opinion  would  be  to  install  such  a  bureau 
of  supervision  in  each  State  of  the  Empire  and  perhaps 
to  have  a  central  bureau.  But  then  I  must  ask  whether 
you  believe  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  introduce 
such  a  supervisory  machinery  in  the  shape  of  a  body 
of  government  officials  and  that  it  could  be  made  to 
work  effectively  in  this  form?  The  main  thing  to  be 
considered  would  be  the  personnel.     Herr  Roland-Lticke 
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made  the  commendable  suggestion  that  in  place  of 
creating  a  regular  administrative  bureau  we  should 
install  a  supervisory  board. 

A  VoicR.  A  commission. 

Frbiherr  von  Cetto-Reichertshausen.  I  believe 
that  this  supervisory  board  or  this  advisory  council 

Mr.  RoLAND-LOcKE.  No  advisory  council;  an  independ- 
ent commission. 

Freiherr  von  Cetto-Reicheetshausen.  Or  what- 
ever you  choose  to  call  it — the  precise  term  doesn't 
•  matter  so  much  and  I  beg  you  will  not  take  the  expression 
I  use  so  literally — well,  let  us  say,  this  supervisory  board 
will  on  the  whole  work  better  and  is  capable  of  working 
better  than  a  regular  bureau  of  supervision.  But  here,  too, 
the  composition  of  the  body  is  of  prime  importance,  The 
question  would  have  to  be  considered  as  to  whether  these 
persons  are  to  hold  their  office  as  something  aside  from 
their  main  business  or  to  make  the  discharge  of  its  duties 
their  chief  occupation.  I  assume  that  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  the  members 
will  devote  their  main  energies  to  their  office.  Then 
comes  the  question  as  to  how  long  these  people  are  to 
hold  their  positions.  Herr  Roland-Lucke  says  that  they 
shall  be  appointed  for  two  years  [One  year] — or  one 
year.  One-half  shall  retire  each  year  and  not  be  re- 
eligible,  in  order  that  fresh  blood  may  enter.  The  body 
shaU  continue  in  this  way  and  not  be  given  a  chance  to 
become  fossilized.  This  is  all  very  well,  gentlemen,  but 
I  have  my  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  you  will  find  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  persons  who  have  had  the  practical  expe- 
rience that  will  fit  them  for  discharging  their  functions 
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in  such  a  way  as  to  exercise  an  effective  supervision  over 
the  exbting  credit  institutions. 

A  Voice.  That  is  not  what  they  are  to  do. 

Freiherr  von  Cetto-ReichErtshausen.  Gentlemen, 
if  you  merely  glance  over  the  reports  of  our  great  banks 
you  will  have  to  admit  that  the  magnitude  of  their  oper- 
ations renders  an  acquaintance  with  their  whole,  business 
policy  and  management  such  a  difficult  matter  that  even 
a  well-qualified  manager  when  he  first  enters  upon  his 
duties  requires  some  time  before  he  can  say  that  he  has 
acquired  a  complete  oversight  of  the  business  of  his  institu- 
tion. Now,  let  us  assume  that  we  have  installed  such  an 
advisory  council  and  let  it  go  ahead  with  its  work  and  that 
at  the  expiration  of  a  year,  after  its  members  have  perhaps 
with  great  difficulty  succeeded  in  acquainting  themselves 
with  their  task,  one-half  of  their  number  are  to  retire  in 
order  to  make  room  for  another  half  more  or  less  or  pos- 
sibly altogether  unacquainted  with  the  business.  I  beg  you 
to  consider — I  am  willing  to  be  set  straight — whether  this 
in  itself  does  not  constitute  a  great  and  perhaps  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  whole  scheme. 
You  will  have  to  admit  also,  gentlemen,  that  if  we  mean  to 
go  ahead  in  real  earnest  we  shall  have  to  put  this  question 
to  ourselves:  Will  it  be  possible  to  carry  out  this  scheme 
in  a  way  that  shall  satisfy  the  far-reaching  requirements 
which  such  an  institution  will  be  called  upon  to  meet, 
and,  in  particular,  the  legitimate  demands  of  the  public 
in  behalf  of  its  own  security  and  shall  afford  a  guaranty 
that  the  evils  of  which  we  complain  or  which  we  believe 
to  exist  will  really  be  permanently  eradicated? 
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I  thought  it  well  to  lay  special  stress  upon  this  point, 
gentlemen,  because  we  are  inclined  to  indulge  in  expecta- 
tions with  respect  to  this  matter,  which,  however  justi- 
fiable they  may  appear,  may  not  be  realized,  in  which 
case  the  responsibility  for  the  institution  will  have  to 
be  borne  by  those  who  have  advocated  it,  a  responsi- 
bility so  great  that  we  feel  that  the  legislator  who 
shoulders  it  will  subject  himself  to  the  danger  of  being 
overwhelmed  with  reproaches  should  the  institution  at 
any  time  signally  refuse  to  work  in  the  manner  antici- 
pated. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  now  in  regard  to  the  position 
of  the  Genossenschaften  with  reference  to  the  proposed 
scheme.  Attention  has  been  called  to-day  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  Genossenschaften  a  super- 
visory institution  already  exists  in  the  inspection  unions 
and  furthermore  in  the  central  clearing  estabUshments. 
As  regards  the  inspection  unions,  I  have  no  doubt  as  to 
their  working  very  well.  The  supervisory  activity  of  these 
inspection  unions  does  not  extend  merely  to  the  regular 
business  management  of  the  individual  small  associations. 
They  supervise  the  entire  pohcy  of  the  associations,  in 
particular  their  policy  in  the  matter  of  granting  credit. 
It  is  a  decidedly  good  arrangement,  one  that  promises 
satisfactory  results.  As  far  as  this  branch  of  the  coopaa- 
tive  credit  institutions  is  concerned,  I  consider  any  other 
arrangement  superfluous,  although  I  doubt  not  that  the 
associations  will  come  at  once  and  say :  "  Of  course,  if  you 
have  something  to  propose  that  is  better  than  what  we 
have,  we  shall  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  embrace  it 
On  the  contrary,  owing  to  the  great  risk  involved  in  our 
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collective  responsibility,  vre  are  intent  on  securing  the 
most  far-reaching  guaranties  against  the  occurrence  of 
abuses  and  losses."  It  would  certainly  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  savings  institutions  if  a  similar  arrangement  could 
be  created  for  them.  It  would  be  a  much  easier  matter 
in  the  case  of  the  savings  institutions  because,  as  we  have 
been  informed,  only  a  few  large  savings  institutions  in 
the  big  cities  engage  in  business  of  the  nature  of  banking. 
The  only  thing  requiring  supervision  would  be  the  invest- 
ment of  the  savings,  in  regard  to  which  there  are  already 
very  comprehensive  and,  in  my  opinion,  quite  satisfactory 
regulations  in  the  individual  states.  Nothii^  remains, 
therefore,  but  the  banks,  concerning  which  I  have  already 
expressed  myself. 

I  have  still  to  touch  upon  another  matter.  In  con- 
nection with  the  question  relative  to  normative  regula- 
tions the  following  points  are  mentioned  under  No.  3: 
Cash  reserve,  investment  in  bills,  investment  in  govern- 
ment loans  and  similar  securities,  investment  of  the  sur- 
plus. I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  individual  points 
in  detail.  This  has  already  been  done  by  speakers  much 
better  informed  than  I  am.  There  is  one  thing,  however, 
that  I  should  Uke  to  dwell  upon.  If  the  provisions  in 
question  are  applied  to  the  cooperative  credit  associations 
these  will  in  a  great  measure  be  deprived  of  the  resources 
which  they  possess  and  which  they  need  in  order  to  dis- 
charge their  functions.  They  would  no  longer  have  the 
means  required  in  order  to  meet  the  daily  demands  of 
their  customers. 

I  do  not  propose  to  say  anything  in  regard  to  the  publi- 
cation of  statements,  a  subject  which  the  prc^amme  of 
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our  president  excludes  from  our  discussions  to-day.  Nor 
do  I  intend  to  take  the  floor  when  this  question  comes  up 
for  discussion,  because,  as  I  must  frankly  confess,  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  am  able  to  grapple  with  it.  My  experience 
does  not  extend  to  the  domain  of  the  great  credit  insti- 
tutions, but  is  confined  to  the  modest  field  of  the  mort- 
gage banks  and  Genossenschaften.  There  is  another 
matter,  however,  which  I  wish  to  discuss,  and  this  brings 
me  to  the  second  point  of  the  programme  with  which  I 
started,  the  question  concerning  the  augmentation  of  the 
gold  supply. 

I  believe  that  in  that  part  of  the  interrogatory  given 
under  B  3  reference  is  had  to  the  matter  of  an  enlarged 
gold  supply.  The  questions  are  those  relative  to  a  cash 
reserve,  the  investment  in  bills,  investment  in  govern- 
ment loans,  investment  of  the  surplus,  and  other  kinds 
of  measures — the  deposit  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
outside  moneys  with  the  Reichsbank,  government  deposit 
institutions,  the  assumption  by  the  Reichsbank  of  the 
business  of  taking  interest-bearing  deposits.  I  believe 
there  is  an  implication  here  that  all  this,  taken  together, 
is  to  be  discussed  more  or  less  with  reference  to  the  possi- 
bihty  of  strengthening  the  gold  supply.  Now,  I  am 
willing  to  admit  that  something  may  be  achieved  by  such 
arrangements.  But  as  to  whether  under  the  circumstances 
that  exist  in  the  German  Empire  it  is  possible  thereby  to 
attain  the  object  aimed  at — the  permanent  increase  in 
the  stock  of  gold  in  the  Reichsbank — you  must  allow  me 
to  express  my  modest  doubts.  I  beUeve  that  the  reason 
of  the  insufficient  supply  of  gold  is  to  be  sought  elsewhere. 
With  the  rapid  development  of  our  industry  and  trade. 
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the  demand  for  cash  in  the  German  Empire  has  become 
so  great  as  to  be  the  main  reason  why  om*  supply  of  gold 
is  inadequate  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  our  monetary  inter- 
course. I  am  of  opinion  that  in  this  regard  we  might 
perhaps  learn  something  from  our  western  neighbors,  that 
we  ought  perhaps  in  the  future  restrain  our  spirit  of 
enterprise  somewhat,  even  if  I  have  to  admit  that  we 
have  for  the  most  part  been  fortunate  enough  hitherto  to 
see  the  undertakings  that  have  been  started  in  the  Ger- 
man Empire  crowned  with  success,  and  that  this  spirit 
of  enterprise  has  largely  contributed  to  raise  our  national 
prosperity  to  its  present  height  with  such  rapid  strides 
as  to  excite  the  envy  of  foreign  nations. 

In  this  connection  I  should  just  like  to  touch  upon  one 
point  that  Doctor  Riesser  has  dwelt  upon — the  question 
of  our  export  business.  Doctor  Riesser  stated  incidentally 
that  we  are  obliged  to  expand  the  volume  of  our  exports, 
inasmuch  as  the  imports,  which  are  indispensable,  must 
be  paid  for  with  the  exports.  This  proposition  is  perfectly 
admissible.  There  is  one  point  in  regard  to  it,  however, 
that  I  think  we  ought  to  consider.  I  believe  that  the 
equilibrium  between  exports  and  imports  may  also  be 
established  by  reducing  the  volume  of  the  imports.  This 
would  be  in  accordance  with  the  principle  that  obtains  in 
the  United  States,  the  so-called  Monroe  doctrine — 
America  for  the  Americans.  The  American  reasons 
according  to  this  principle:  What  I  can  produce  in  my  own 
country  I  am  going  to  produce  in  my  own  country  in 
order  not  to  have  to  buy  it  abroad.  He  is  intent  on  pro- 
moting his  home  industry  by  every  means  and  spares  no 
effort  in  that  direction  in  order  not  to  be  obliged  to  pay 
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foreign  countries  for  commodities  imported  that  mi^t 
be  produced  at  home.  ["Very  true."]  Proceedii^  from 
this  standpoint,  I  am  led  to  the  conviction  that  we  ought 
to  bend  all  our  energies  toward  the  promotion  and  sup- 
port of  the  productive  activities  of  our  country — and  I 
have  reference  above  all  to  our  agncultiu'e — ^in  order  to 
reduce,  as  far  as  possible,  the  importation  of  articles  that 
enter  into  our  consumption. 

Doctor  MoMMSEN.  Copper,  for  example. 

Freiherr  von  Cetto-ReichertshausSN — You  will  not 
deny  that  this  is  practicable.  I  called  attention  in  my  first 
address  to  the  enormous  increase  in  the  quantity  of  Ger- 
man agricultural  products.  A  great  deal  can  still  be  done, 
gentlemen,  in  this  direction.  Here  is  something  with 
which  I  am  particularly  concerned.  Among  the  various 
honorary  positions  that  I  hold  I  am  president  of  the  union 
of  Bavarian  fruit  growers'  associations.  I  have  inquired 
into  the  question  of  what  we  pay  every  year  for  the  fruit 
that  we  import.  It  nms  into  the  milUons.  Let  me  give 
you  a  Uttle  illustration  which  will  be  very  instructive  ia 
this  regard.  A  number  of  years  ago  I  was  talking  with 
an  American.  The  conversation  turned  on  the  matter  of 
exports — I  was  at  the  time  in  Bud^>est — and  I  noticed 
that  a  number  of  hogsheads,  all  of  one  size,  were  standing 
there,  which  on  inquiry  I  found  to  contain  nothing  but 
plum  butter.  All  this  plum  butter  was  bound  for  the 
United  States.  "How  is  it,"  I  asked  the  American,  "that 
with  your  vast  agriculture,  or  rather  fruit  culture,  you  are 
obUged  to  get  so  much  plum  butter?"  "That  is  a  very 
simple  matter,"  he  replied.  "If  our  plum  trees  would 
thrive  we  should  not  find  it  necessary  to  import  European 
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plum  butter,  but  unfortunately  they  will  not  thrive." 
Ten  or  twelve  years  later  I  learned  that  the  people  in  the 
United  States  had  actually  discovered  a  variety  of  plum 
that  would  thrive  in  that  country  and  that  since  then  the 
cultivation  of  plum  trees  had  assumed  such  proportions 
that  the  export  of  plum  butter  from  Germany  and  Hungary 
had  practically  ceased.  This  is  merely  a  little  illustration, 
drawn  from  my  own  experience,  which  I  thought  I  would 
place  before  you  in  order  to  show  how  much  scope  is 
still  afforded  for  cutting  down  foreign  importations  by  an 
increase  in  our  domestic  production  and  thus  rendering 
the  balance  of  trade  more  favorable  to  us, 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  still  in  regard  to  a  matter 
in  which  I  am  myself  actively  interested.  Doctor  Riesser 
was  speaking  of  the  professor  who  has  to  treat  his  subject 
from  a  prescribed  standpoint,  an  utterance  which  elicited 
a  smile  from  some  of  the  gentlemen  assembled  here.  Now, 
you  are  aware  that  an  association  was  formed 

Doctor  Riesser.  I  made  no  reference  to  anj^ihing  of  the 
sort. 

Freiherr  von  Cetto-ReichertshausEn.  No;  of  course 
not.  An  association  whose  aim  was  the  promotion  of  a 
so-called  exact  economic  research.  The  formation  of  this 
association  led  to  the  famous  controversy  at  Leipsic  in 
regard  to  a  professorship  whose  teachings  are  supposed 
to  represent  a  certain  prescribed  tendency.  Gentlemen, 
after  the  extremely  interesting  addresses  of  our  highly 
esteemed  Doctor  Wagner  to  which  we  have  listened 
these  last  few  days,  I  can  not  help  beUeving  that  the 
endeavor  to  initiate  exact  economic  research  is  not  alto- 
gether such  a  futile  thing.     The  utility  of  such  economic 
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investigations  was  emphasized  in  Doctor  Riesser's  utter- 
ance to  tlie  effect  that  we  must  oppose  national  impulses  to 
egoistic  impulses.  It  was  this  idea  that  led  to  the  found- 
ing of  the  association,  and  it  is  with  reference  to  this 
alone  that  I  have  sought  to  remove  the  misconception 
according  to  which  a  professorship  with  a  "tendency"  is 
something  odious. 

I  have  said  everything  that  I  wish  to  state,  gentlemen. 
To  sum  up  I  pronounce  the  suggestion  of  our  esteemed 
colleague,  Herr  Roland-Lticke,  as  excellent  as  it  is  original, 
and  I  may  say  the  only  plausible  proposal  that  has  been 
made  in  the  whole  course  of  our  discussion.  But  while, 
on  general  grounds,  I  am  in  favor  of  a  system  of  control 
and  would  gladly  lend  my  assistance  toward  the  canying 
out  of  such  a  system  quovis  modo;  while,  I  repeat,  I  am  ia 
favor  of  supervision  of  the  kind  in  question,  I  must  never- 
theless warn  you  against  making  regulations,  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  ab  irato  and  in  particular  against  making  them 
through  the  process  of  legislative  enactment.  There  is 
something  peculiar  about  legislation  and  especially  about 
imperial  legislation.  Just  imagine  what  a  mass  of  material 
must  be  got  together,  what  an  amount  of  work  has  to 
be  done,  and  what  conflicts  and  compromises  there  will 
have  to  be  in  the  Reichstag  before  an  imperial  law  is 
enacted,  and  then  think  how  difficult  it  would  be  to 
repeal  such  a  law,  how  much  time  would  elapse  before 
it  was  possible  to  demonstrate  that  the  law  in  question 
ought  to  be  amended,  and  that  some  of  its  provisions 
were  mischievous  or  dangerous.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
am  dubious  in  regard  to  this  question,  although,  as  I  have 
said  before,  from  the  standpoint  which  I  have  to  represent 
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here  in  specie,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  agricultural 
credit  associations  and  the  agricultural  interests,  I  have  no 
objection  whatever  to  the  introduction  of  some  sort  of 
supervision;  and  I  believe  I  may  say,  in  the  name  of  the 
agricultural  credit  associations,  that,  as  far  as  the  principle 
of  it  is  concerned,  there  will  be  no  opposition  whatever  on 
their  part  to  the  promulgation  of  regulations  of  the  kind  in 
question.  I  should,  however,  object  to  any  provisions 
that  would  be  calculated  to  interfere  with  the  activity  of 
the  Genossenschaften  and  which  would  consequently  not 
be  acceptable  to  them.  What  the  associations  need  is  a 
better  condition  with  respect  to  fluidity.  I  am  willing 
to  admit  this,  and,  indeed  the  associations  have  ail  along 
striven  to  bring  about  such  improvement.  I  hope  and  I 
feel  confident  that  they  will  succeed — for  example,  by 
increasing  the  size  of  the  shares — in  making  a  better  show- 
ing on  their  -books  in  the  matter  of  fluidity  than  they  do 
at  present. 

To  wind  up,  therefore,  I  shall  say  that,  just  as  the 
representatives  of  the  banks  are  for  good  reasons  skep- 
tical in  regard  to  the  proposed  regulations  or  averse  to 
them,  I  should  make  it  a  necessary  condition  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Genossenschaften,  in  case  such  regulations 
were  to  be  put  in  operation,  that  they  must  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  sound  and  efficient 
conduct  of  the  business  of  these  associations. 

Doctor  Wachusr.  I  feel  some  hesitation,  gentlemen, 
in  bringing  up  once  more  the  general  topics  that  have 
been  discussed  to-day.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  pro- 
posal made  by  Herr  Roland-Llicke  yesterday,  with  ref- 
erence to  which  I  begged  permission  to  take  the  floor 
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again  to-day.  I  declared  yesterday  that  the  scheme 
appealed  to  me  very  strongly.  I  have  nevertheless  had 
a  feeling  that  after  all  there  might  again  be  some  sort  ot 
a  supervisory  bureau  lurking  behind  this  thii^.  Herr 
Roland-Lficke  explained  to  me  at  once  that  this  was  not 
at  all  in  his  scheme.  But,  gentlemen,  you  have  heard 
to-day  from  Doctor  Wagner  and  just  now  from  Herr  von 
Cetto  that  they  take  the  proposal  to  mean  something 
very  different  from  what  Herr  Roland-Liicke  has  in 
mind.  Doctor  Wagner  said:  "My  notion  is  not  so  far 
removed  from  that  ot  Herr  Roland- Lucke ;  this  is  a 
quasi  supervisory  bureau."  Our  esteemed  colleague,  Hen 
von  Cetto,  has  also  said  that  he  does  not  quite  understand 
how  this  advisory  council  is  going  to  supervise  the  various 
banks  and  credit  institutions,  how  it  is  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  their  business,  and  how  it  can  form  a 
judgment  in  regard  to  their  management'.  You  see, 
therefore,  that  the  notion  obtains  more  or  less  that  this 
advisory  council  is  to  supervise  the  management  of  the 
credit  banks. 

Mr.  RoLAND-LCCKE.  That  is  a  misconception. 

Doctor  WachlBR.  Certainly,  and  you  will  therefore 
allow  me  to  draw  the  inference  that  there  is  in  reality  an 
element  of  great  danger  in  this  scheme  because  it  is  re- 
garded as  the  beginning  of  a  bureau  of  supervision.  At 
present  we  are  all  pretty  much  agreed  that  there  is  to  be 
no  supervisory  bureau.  Even  Herr  von  Cetto  is  in  iavor 
of  regulations  and  supervision  only  on  general  grounds. 
Before  long,  however,  he  will  not  merely  be  advocating 
them  on  general  grounds,  but  will  embrace  them  de  facto. 
The  scheme  of  this  advisory  council  should  be  elaborated 
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in  such  a  way  as  to  make  us  feel  that  certain  specific  objects 
will  be  accomplished.  If  the  proposal  were  to  involve 
a  decided  tendency  in  the  direction  to  which  I  refer,  I 
should  be  absolutely  opposed  to  it.  I  believe,  however, 
that  this  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  author's  intent,  and 
I  am  sure  that  I  understand  him  perfectly.  I  declared 
yest^day  that  if  this  scheme  contemplated  in  the  re- 
motest degree  the  installation  of  a  governmental  super- 
visory organ  I  should  oppose  it  most  strenuously.  I 
find  that  the  proposal,  taken  in  its  true  sense,  is  far  re- 
moved from  such  an  interpretation.  I  consider  it  alto- 
gether acceptable  and  practical  and  am  by  all  means  in, 
favor  of  it.  I  should  insist,  however,  in  case  the  direc- 
torate of  the  Reichsbank  approves  of  this  course,  that 
the  advisory  council,  in  the  sense  contemplated,  shall  be 
an  advisory  board  for  the  Reichsbank  management  only 
and  not  for  any  organ  of  the  administration.  I  should 
consider  that  objectionable  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  external  appearance  of  the  thing  would  suggest  an' 
imperial  authority,  an  organ  with  bureaucratic  arrange- 
ments, while  it  is  our  express  purpose  to  make  this  ad- 
visory council  an  aid  to  the  Reichsbank  alone,  something 
that  shall  enable  it  to  have  a  better  oversight  of  the 
whole  economic  situation.  The  Reichsbank,  to  be  sure, 
already  possesses  an  advisory  council  in  its  central  com- 
mittee. The  activity  of  this  body  is,  however,  restricted 
within  certain  definite  bounds,  while  the  proposed  ad- 
visory council  is  to  be  allowed  greater  latitude  and  more 
initiative.  There  is  to  be,  moreover,  a  central  bm-eau, 
which  shall  receive  and  examine  the  published  state- 
ments, which  are  to  be  submitted  by  the  credit  institutions 
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every  two  months,  and,  of  course,  such  a  central  bu- 
reau can  work  effectively  only  as  an  adjunct  of  the 
Reichsbank.  I  stated  yesterday — and  some  of  the  gen- 
glemen  have  expressed  the  same  opinion — that,  as  it  is, 
the  Reichsbank,  in  case  it  discovers  that  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  our  large  and  small  banking  institutions  in  the 
matter  of  granting  credit  is  a  defective  one  with  reference 
to  the  general  economic  and  financial  situation,  has 
adequate  means  of  administering  a  remedy  through  ad- 
monitions, instructions,  etc.  But  our  esteemed  chairman 
has  told  me :  ' '  The  trouble  is  that  by  the  time  we  come  it 
is  too  late;  it  is  incumbent  on  the  great  banking  world 
to  see  to  it  that  a  situation  shall  not  arise  of  which  we 
shall  become  sensible  only  when  we  are  no  longer  in  a 
position  to  avert  certain  critical  conditions."  Now,  my 
idea  is  that  Herr  Roland-Lucke,  through  the  very  dr- 
cumstance  that  this  advisory  council  is  to  be  composed 
of  men  of  scientific  training  and  experience  in  connection 
with  our  industries  and  banking,  intended  that  these 
persons,  whenever  they  thought  they  detected  anythii^ 
wrong  in  the  published  statements  presented  for  discus- 
aon  at  their  meetings  or  whenever  their  personal  expe- 
rience revealed  strange  conditions  within  the  sphere  of 
their  own  business  activities,  would  go  to  the  Reichsbank 
and  suggest  that  precautions  be  taken  right  then  gainst 
such  and  such  a  contingency.  I  fancied,  moreover,  that 
the  Reichsbank  would  be  helped  in  its  portentous  and 
disagreeable  activities  by  having  behind  it  an  advis(ay 
council  which  in  a  measure  will  force  it  to  take  action. 
Although  I  am  persuaded  that  the  presidency  of  our 
Reichsbank  requires  no  cloak,  still  we  are  all  human 
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beings  and  know  how  pleasant  it  is  not  to  be  always  the 
person  who  is  to  blame  but  to  be  able  to  shift  the  respon- 
sibihty  upon  a  body  of  men,  picked  out  from  the  world 
of  business,  who  have  made  suggestions  that  we  have  no 
right  to  disregard.  Viewed  from  this  standpoint  the 
scheme  that  has  been  proposed  meets  with  my  entire 
approval.  Nor  do  I  believe  in  the  objection  raised  by 
Herr  Gontard  that,  if  there  are  to  be  bankers  in  the 
council,  disagreements  are  likely  to  arise  and  differences 
of  opinion  between  the  representatives  of  the  large  banks 
and  the  Reichsbank.  I  should  not  worry  about  this.  In 
the  first  place  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  serious 
dis^reements,  and  if  differences  of  opinion  should  mani- 
fest themselves,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
our  economic  life  if  they  were  to  be  made  patent.  It 
could  only  result  in  the  clearing  up  of  the  situation. 

It  would  be  smperfluous  in  my  opinion  for  us  to  do  any- 
thing in  the  matter  of  the  prescribed  form  of  balance 
sheet  if  we  are  willing  to  accept  Herr  Roland-Liicke's 
proposal.  We  have  such  prescribed  forms  of  bank  state- 
ment already.  The  balance  sheets  are  being  published 
in  accordance  with  a  generally  adopted  scheme.  Herr 
Roland-Lficke  declared  that  he  would  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  an  amplification  of  this  scheme.  But  we  had 
better  leave  this  to  the  advisory  council,  the  commis- 
aon,  which  will  make  this  a  specific  part  of  its  business. 
It  would  not  do  for  us  to  begin  by  imposing  upon  the 
conunission  a  certain  compulsory  scheme  of  bank  state- 
ment. Let  us  leave  that  to  their  expert  judgment,  forti- 
fied by  the  experiences  gathered  in  connection  with  the 
pubUcation  of  statements  that  has  heretofore  taken  place. 
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Herr  Gontard  suggested  that  the  listing  committee 
might  be  brought  into  requisition  in  connection  with  this 
matter,  I  consider  this,  gentlemen,  altogether  ruled  out, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  because  the  listing  committee  is  an 
organ  provided  by  the  law.  "if  we  were  to  make  use  of 
the  listing  committee,  this  could  only  be  done  by  means 
of  legislation.  As  far  as  I  have  gathered,  however,  we  are 
all  opposed  to  a  recourse  to  the  law,  and  all  the  more  so 
because  we  have  learned  by  manifold  experience  that  we 
can  tell  how  a  law  is  going  into  the  Reichstag  but  that 
no  one  can  tell  how  it  is  going  to  come  out.  Besides,  the 
listing  committee  is  not  at  all  suitable  for  this.  It  has  a 
definite  field  of  activity,  which  is  prescribed  by  law.  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  listing  committee  in  Berlin 
ever  since  its  establishment,  and  I  am  sure  that  Berlin 
has  the  advantage  over  every  other  place  in  the  matter 
of  experience.  At  all  the  meetings  that  have  been  held  of 
the  central  unions  of  the  listing  committees  we  have  inva- 
riably found  that  most  weight  was  attached  to  the  experi- 
ences of  Berlin.  I  can  assure  you  that  there  could  be  no 
greater  mistake  than  to  have  recourse  in  any  way  to  this 
organ  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  object  before  us. 
In  addition,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  impose  this  task 
upon  the  listing  committee,  which  has  plenty  to  do  as 
it  is. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  with  reference  to  the  publi- 
cation of  statements  by  the  private  bankers.  This  is 
not  a  very  simple  question.  On  general  grounds  it  is 
natural  to  ask  why,  if  the  banks,  which  are  legal  entities, 
are  to  be  obUged  to  publish  statements,  should  not 
private  persons  be  compelled  to  do  the  same?     It  is  my 
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Opinion  that  we  ought  not  to  generalize  in  this  matter 
but  that  we  ought  to  have  regard  for  the  particular  con- 
ditions that  manifest  themselves.  Herr  Roland-Lflcke 
himself,  the  author  of  the  proposal  we  are  considering, 
pointed  out  that  the  prescribed  scheme  of  balance  sheet 
might  do  for  one  kind  of  business  and  be  altogether  im- 
practicable with  reference  to  another.  This  applies  pre- 
cisely to  the  case  of  the  private  bankers.  I  can  think  of 
no  legal  groimds  on  which,  if  the  law  prescribes  the  pub- 
lication of  statements,  the  private  bankers  could  be 
exempted  from  its  action.  And  that  is  the  reason  why 
I  am  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  legal  provisions  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter.  What  I  say  is  this:  Let  us 
have  no  law  to  this  effect;  let  us  simply  say  that  the 
statements  are  to  be  published  as  the  necessity  arises, 
and  then  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  exempt  the  private 
bankers  entirely  if  we  choose.  To  say  the  truth,  I  can 
not  see  what  difference  it  makes  with  respect  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  people  whether  or  not  we  get  a  statement  of 
his  condition  from  a  banker  in  some  very  small  town,  who 
does  a  business  of  perhaps  300,000  marks  at  most  by 
selling  securities,  loaning  small  sums,  effecting  other  little 
transactions,  occasionally  discoimting  a  bill  for  a  peasant 
who  has  brought  his  grain  to  town,  etc.  I  really  consider 
this  quite  immaterial  with  reference  to  the  pubhc  good. 
I  am,  therefore,  in  favor  of  our  not  drawing  up  any  resolu- 
tions in  regard  to  the  matter  and  of  leaving  it  to  the 
friendly  consideration  of  the  advisory  council. 

Herr  Gontard  laid  stress  on  the  importance  of  printing 
on  the  bank  statement  the  words  "No  account  is  here 
taken  of  deductions  for  depreciation."    This  is  a  matter 
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of  course.  We  are  not  concerned  here  with  a  regular 
balance  sheet  but  with  a  statement,  and  can  not  take  ac- 
count of  items  that  are  to  be  written  off. 

I  shall  say,  then,  in  the  way  of  summing  up,  that  I  am  in 
favor  of  Herr  Roland-Liicke's  proposal,  although  I  have 
some  apprehensions  that  inferences  will  be  drawn  from  it 
at  variance  with  its  intent.  I  have  not  come  to  this  con- 
clusion on  the  ground  that,  as  Count  Kanitz  expressed  it, 
the  Reichstag  has  once  for  all  adopted  a  resolution,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  Bundesrat  has  to  submit  a  bill  to 
the  Reichstag,  and  we  are  therefore  bound  to  furnish  the 
Btmdesrat  with  the  necessary  material.  That  is  not  my 
position  in  the  matter,  I  consider  it  to  be  the  business  of 
an  expert  inquiry  commission  like  ours  in  such  cases,  if  I 
may  so  express  myself,  to  stiffen  the  backbone  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  to  give  fresh  evidence  by  our  vote  that  such 
a  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  Reichstag  does  not  admit  of 
being  carried  out.  The  Reichstag  is  our  authority  of  last 
resort  in  matters  parliamentary,  but  what  it  has  done  thus 
far  in  the  field  of  economics  is  indeed  not  of  such  a  nature 
that  we  must  bow  our  heads  humbly  and  say, "  The  Reichs- 
tag has  adopted  such  and  such  a  resolution,  consequently 
we  are  bound  in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  Reichstag 
to  supply  such  material  as  will  gratify  its  wishes."  As  I 
have  said,  this  is  not  my  standpoint,  but  I  think  we  should 
do  well,  all  the  same,  provided  that  false  inferences  are 
not  drawn  from  what  is  suggested — such  as  Doctor.  Wagner 
and,  I  fear,  Herr  von  Cetto  have  drawn  from  the  propo- 
sition of  Herr  Roland-Lucke — to  adopt  the  proposals  that 
we  consider  practical  and  capable  of  being  carried  out, 
even  if  there  be  danger  of  misunderstandings. 
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In  regard  to  No.  4,  concerning  which  I  said  nothing 
yesterday,  there  is  no  need,  in  my  opinion,  of  regulations 
designed  to  protect  the  public  against  loss  through  the 
offer  of  a  higher  rate  of  interest  on  deposits  and  savings 
on  the  part  of  so-called  comer  bankers.  In  this  matter, 
too,  the  advisory  coimcil  which  we  are  about  to  create  will 
perhaps  be  able  to  do  good  service  in  the  way  of  enlighten- 
ing the  public,  in  order  that  it  shall  not  allow  itself  to  be 
prevailed  upon  by  such  inducements  to  place  its  deposits 
in  the  hands  of  certain  people.  I  should  vote  against 
the  consideration  of  measures  of  the  kind  in  question. 

Mr.  Singer.  I  beg  to  be  allowed,  gentlemen,  to  make 
some  remarks  with  reference  to  the  utterances  of  Herr 
Wagner  and  Herr  Riesser.  The  main  difference  between 
Herr  Riesser  and  Herr  Wagner  with  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion of  social  betterment,  as  indicated  by  what  Herr  Ries- 
ser said  at  the  end,  may  be  stated  to  be  that  while  Herr 
Wagner,  who  represents  my  views  and  those  of  my  party, 
urges  legislation  for  the  improvement  of  the  economic 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  Herr  Riesser  believes 
we  must  educate  the  well-to-do  classes  and,  above  all, 
those  who  are  at  the  head  of  our  industrial  concerns,  to 
the  consciousness  that  they  have  social  duties  toward  the 
working  people  and  the  propertyless  which  they  are  bound 
to  discharge  voluntarily,  without  the  compulsion  of  the 
law.  This  is  a  very  fine  principle  indeed,  Herr  Riesser. 
It  is  in  accord  with  the  theories  of  the  Manchester  school, 
which  fortunately  can  no  longer  be  upheld  by  those  who 
formerly  supported  them.  The  principle  that  the  law 
ought  not  to  intervene  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  well- 
to-do  people  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  poorer  classes 
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and,  in  particular,  the  laboring  class,  by  providing  better 
conditions  of  existence  and  of  labor  for  the  masses  has 
been  carried  ad  absurdum  by  the  Manchester  school  itself. 
The  course  of  events  has  shown — and  this  has  been  the 
impulse  for  our  social-betterment  legislation — that  the 
reliance  on  the  spontaneous  readiness  of  the  propertied 
class  to  defray  out  of  their  superabundant  wealth,  ob- 
tained for  the  most  part  through  the  labor  of  the  working 
people  employed  by  them,  the  cost  of  providing  the  means 
reqiured  for  the  elevation  of  the  laboring  classes  has  not 
been  justified.  On  the  contrary,  what  happens  is — and 
this  explains  the  gradual  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  views  of  the  representatives  of  the  Manchester  school — 
that  those  capitalists  who,  having  embraced  the  principles 
of  the  Manchester  school,  have  retained  that  humanity 
and  sense  of  duty  to  which  Herr  Riesser  referred  to-day 
in  such  enthusiastic  and  elevated  language,  when  it  comes 
to  discharging  these  obligations  find  themselves  handi- 
capped in  their  business.  While  they  shoulder  the  bur- 
dens which  social  reforms  within  our  existing  society 
undoubtedly  entail  upon  the  propertied  classes  and  capi- 
talists, their  competitors,  holding  different  views,  exploit 
their  advantages — cheaper  labor,  longer  hours,  etc. — and 
are  therefore  in  a  position  to  undersell  them  in  the  market 
There  is  no  use  in  appealing  to  the  moral  obligations- 
Legislative  enactments  alone,  to  which  everybody  must 
submit,  can  furnish  an  effective  remedy. 

If  Herr  Riesser  luis  found  fault  with  the  socialistic 
organization  of  society  on  the  score  that  under  such  a 
system  it  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  impossible  to  discharge 
the  obligations  that  society  has  with  respect  to  the  welfare 
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of  all  its  members,  I  shall  say  in  response  that,  after 
having  heard  Herr  Riesser  set  forth  the  principles  of 
social  obligations  in  such  a  splendid  manner,  I  am  ready 
to  place  my  trust  in  this  matter  in  the  Riessers  of  the 
future,  I  am  convinced  that  when  the  organization  of 
society  shall  have  been  transformed  from  the  capitalistic 
into  the  socialistic,  the  Riessers  of  the  future,  that  is  to 
say  the  men  of  science  and  the  theorists,  will  teach  with 
equal  enthusiasm  that  socialistic  principles  ought  to  pre- 
vail in  society.  The  welfare  of  all  will  then  be  raised  to  a 
guiding  principle  that  will  become  dominant  with  respect 
to  all  social  institutions  and  in  every  department  of  the 
spiritual,  political,  and  economic  life  of  the  people.  In 
this  regard  I  have  no  apprehensions  whatsoever.  Indeed  I 
beUeve  that  the  development  of  the  details  of  the  socialistic 
organization  of  society  is  merely  a  matter  of  education. 

At  the  present  time  the  principles  in  regard  to  educa- 
tion correspond  to  capitaUstic  society  and  their  essential 
aim  is  to  equip  the  young  generation,  particularly  in  so  far 
as  it  belongs  to  the  propertied  classes,  for  the  rivalry  in 
the  matter  of  income  and  wealth,  and  in  this  way  to  pro- 
tect and  promote  the  capitaUstic  organization  of  society 
and  its  system  of  production. 

If  we  were  to  convert  these  principles  into  the  opposite 
ones  and  adopt  as  the  guiding  principle  in  regard  to  edu- 
cation the  commandment,  "  Each  for  all,  and  all  for  each," 
the  framing  of  measures  in  behalf  of  social  betterment 
such  as  are  now  extorted  by  law  would  be  considered  part  of 
the  plain  duty  of  everyone.  The  capitaUstic  organization 
of  society,  by  means  of  its  system  of  prwluction,  concen- 
trates ownership  and  wealth  in  the  hands  of  an  insignificant 
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minority  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  its  politi- 
cal arrangements,  gives  to  this  in^gnificant  minority 
the  greatest  advantages  with  respect  to  pohtical  and 
economic  matters  and  invests  it  with  the  most  extraordi- 
nary legislative  powers,  which,  wielded  in  the  Interest  of 
this  minority,  renders  the  masses,  the  laboring  people, 
politically  and  economically  almost  powerless  and  inca- 
pable of  protecting  themselves. 

It  is  quite  natural,  gentlemen,  that  if,  in  connection 
with  the  questions  that  have  engaged  our  attention,  sev- 
eral of  the  members  have  seen  fit  to  extend  the  discussion 
to  the  various  views  of  the  world,  the  differences  of 
opinion  should  have  manifested  themselves  in  sharp  con- 
trast, and  I  thought  I  was  only  doing  my  duty  in  not 
listening  to  these  utterances  without  raising  my  voice.  I 
consider  it  an  extremely  meritorious  action  on  the  part 
of  Professor  Wagner  that  he,  imbued  with  the  scien- 
tifically founded  conviction  that  it  is  the  duty  of  society 
to  look  to  the  welfare  of  all — and  it  is  the  masses,  the 
laboring  people,  that  constitute  the  most  important  and 
essential  element  in  the  population — has  opposed  his 
view  to  the  view  that  the  existing  capitalistic  organi- 
zation of  society  was  able  and  wiUing  to  perform  this 
task.  I  do  not  agree  with  Herr  Riesser  in  believing  that 
these  obligations  can  be  discharged  by  an  appeal  to  gen- 
erosity and  a  sense  of  duty.  The  vigorous  intervention 
of  the  law  alone  will  avail. 

I  consider  that  I  am  in  duty  bound  to  add  that,  while 
I  fully  appreciate  the  views  that  Professor  Wagner  has 
developed  in  regard  to  social  betterment,  I  do  not  concur 
with  him  in  the  view  he  has  expressed  respecting  the 
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increase  in  population.  I  regret  his  position  in  this  matter 
all  the  more,  as  it  detracts  considerably  from  the  weight 
of  his  utterances  in  general.  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
compelled  to  attack  Professor  Wagner  in  his  absence  and 
shall  therefore  be  brief.  Perhaps  he  will  read  my  rejoinder 
later  on.  I  beheve  with  him  that  the  mortaUty  among 
infants,  the  physical  wreck  of  so  many  mothers,  etc.,  are 
evidence  of  a  most  deplorable  state  of  things.  The  incon- 
testible  fact  that  so  many  human  beings  die  in  early 
infancy  calls,  however,  in  my  opinion,  for  very  different 
remedies  from  the  one  suggested  by  Professor  Wagner — 
the  restriction  of  the  growth  of  the  population.  He  is 
aware  himself  that  this  sad  phenomenon  is  attributable 
mainly  to  the  dismal  social  condition  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  the  laboring  population.  The  women  who 
bring  children  into  the  world  that  are  not  fitted  to  survive 
are  for  the  most  part  incapacitated  by  their  social  condi- 
tion from  giving  birth  to  healthy  and  perfectly  viable 
children.  They  are  not  in  a  position  during  pregnancy 
to  provide  adequately  for  the  needs  of  the  new  life  that  is 
unfolding.  They  are  not  able  to  give  that  care  to  the 
infant  which  might  perhaps  avail  to  save  its  life.  But 
while  we  agree  entirely  with  Professor  Wagner  as  to  the 
fact  itself,  we  can  not  understand  how  he  does  not  per- 
ceive that  the  means  of  eradicating  the  evil  is  to  be  sought 
in  measures  for  social  betterment.  A  great  task  indeed 
would  confront  us,  one  calling  for  the  most  energetic 
action  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the 
protection  of  women  and  httle  children.  What  Professor 
Wagner  suggests  as  a  remedy  for  the  existing  evil  strikes 
me — I  can  not  refrain  from  saying  it — as  something  very 
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similar  to  the  means  employed  by  the  bear  in  the  story 
who  wanted  to  drive  a  fly  away  from  the  brow  of  a  sleep- 
ing man  and  who  gave  him  such  a  blow  with  his  paw  as  to 
kill  him.  That  is  just  about  the  sort  of  cure  we  should 
effect  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  diminish  infant  mortality 
by  means  of  the  remedy  of  reducing  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  population.  I  beheve,  gentlemen,  the  conmiission 
will  be  thankful  to  me  if  I  cease  spinning  out  this  subject 
any  further.  My  object  has  merely  been  to  insist,  on  top 
of  the  statements  made  by  several  of  the  members  in  re- 
gard to  the  social  condition  of  the  working  classes,  that 
the  organization  of  society  which  these  gentlemen  repre- 
sent in  general,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
business  before  us,  is  not  fitted  to  enable  us  to  grapple 
successfully  with  the  social  tasks  that  we  are  bound  to 
assume  for  the  preservation  of  the  welfare  of  the  people 
in  every  branch  of  its  intellectual  and  economic  life. 

In  regard  to  the  intimation  that  the  suggestions  made 
would  in  the  end  be  tantamount  to  a  proposal  for  the 
nationalization  of  the  banking. system,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that,  however  apprehensive  I  am  with 
respect  to  government  monopolies  under  existing  condi- 
tions, my  opposition  is  not  based  on  any  fundamental 
aversion  to  the  idea  of  government  monopoly  but  mainly 
on  the  circumstance  that,  if  we  are  to  create  monopolies 
for  the  State  as  it  is  at  present — I  am  referring  to  Prussia 
and  the  Empire — we  shall  have  a  fresh  swarm  of  politi- 
cally and  economically  dependent  officials.  This  is  the 
political  side  of  government  monopoly,  which,  in  the  ex- 
isting situation,  with  the  prindples  that  at  present  obtain 
in  regard  to  government  and  the  powerful  influence  of 
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capitalistic  interests  on  legislation,  stands  in  the  way  of 
my  advocating  a  bank  monopoly  for  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment. But  if  I  am  asked  to  decide  on  fundamental 
grounds  which  is  better  for  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
community,  government  or  private  monopoly,  I  must 
decide  in  favor  of  the  State,  which  devotes  the  profits 
of  monopoly  to  the  public  needs.  I  shall  therefore  dis- 
miss from  my  consideration  the  question  of  the  national- 
ization of  the  banking  and  credit  system,  and,  withdraw- 
ing from  the  field  of  general  discussion,  shall  try  to  reply 
to  the  individual  questions,  although  I  am  by  no  means 
mindless  of  their  connection  with  general  conditions  and 
always  derive  an  esthetic  pleasure  from  listening  to  such 
interesting  and  brilliant  addresses  as  those  of  Herr  Wagner 
and  Herr  Riesser.  It  is  also  more  in  accordance  with  my 
practical  bent  of  mind  to  confine  myself  to  answering  the 
concrete  questions,  in  doing  which  I  shall,  of  course,  not 
lose  sight  of  the  broad  aspects  of  the  situation. 

If,  in  accordance  with  this  mental  habit  of  mine,  I  pro- 
ceed to  make  a  few  remarks,  it  will  be  all  the  easier  for 
me  to  be  brief  because  I  am  able  to  agree  in  regard  to  a 
great  many  individual  points  with  the  speakers  who  have 
preceded  me.  I  have  already  in  the  course  of  the  general 
discussion  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  deposit  and 
credit  business  ought  to  be  regulated  in  the  public  interest. 
At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  a  law  in  regard  to  deposits 
is  not  necessary  and  would  be  of  no  service.  Having  thus 
adverted  to  my  general  standpoint,  I  shall  try  to  answer 
the  subordinate  questions  in  a  brief  manner, 

I  do  not  anticipate  any  important  results  from  the  pro- 
posed regulation   compelling   the   deposit    of   a   certain 
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percentage  of  a  bank's  capital  in  the  Reichsbank.  What 
would  such  a  measure  accomplish  ?  In  order  to  a£EoFd  a 
perfect  guaranty  of  the  safety  of  the  business  of  the  banks 
in  question,  this  percentage  would  have  to  be  a  pretty 
large  one.  I  believe  it  to  be  preposterous  to  imagine  that 
I  or  2  per  cent  of  the  original  capital  would  go  far  enough 
to  have  the  effect,  in  case  one  has  no  faith  in  an  institu- 
tion, of  inspiring  confidence  in  it  on  the  ground  that  it  has 
deposited  i  or  2  per  cent  of  its  capital  in  the  Reichsbank. 
The  percentage  must  consequently  be  a  large  one.  If 
that  is  what  you  propose,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  see  that  you 
will  be  rendering  any  service  to  trade  and  industry. 
Through  the  deposit  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  capital 
in  the  Reichsbank  you  deprive  trade  and  industry,  and 
likewise  agriculture  as  far  as  it  is  involved  in  these  matters, 
of  the  resources  that  would  otherwise  be  at  their  disposal 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  their  business.  If  the 
word  "  security  "  is  to  have  any  meaning,  then  a  bank  can 
not  do  any  business  with  its  capital,  or  else,  if  it  does 
apply  this  nfoney  to  business,  it  must  see  to  it  that  it  has 
other  money  which,  in  case  considerations  regardii^  the 
soundness  of  the  institution  should  demand,  can  be  made 
liquid.  If,  therefore,  it  is  not  proposed  that  a  large  per* 
centage  be  deposited,  the  safety  of  the  deposits  in  private 
banks  will  not  be  materially  increased.  And  then,  if  we 
have  to  deal  with  an  institution  that  is  not  doing  a  safe 
business,  the  deposit  of  i  or  2  per  cent  would  soon  be 
absorbed  and  would  have  to  be  renewed.  My  opinion 
is,  however,  that  the  fluidity  of  the  banks  is  not  at  all 
affected  by  the  circumstance  that  i  or  2  per  cent  of  their 
capital  is  lying  in  the  Reichsbank.     And  perhaps  I  may 
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be  permitted  here,  gentlemen,  to  express  an  opinion,  based 
on  my  fonner — and  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  not 
atec^ether  unimportant — ^business  activity,  although  I 
have  been  out  of  business  for  a  long  time.  My  experience 
is  that  t^htness  in  the  matter  of  money  is  generally  by 
no  means  an  unfavorable  indication  with  reference  to  the 
soundoess  of  a  ccmcem.  Such  tightness  at  certain  times 
is  no  evidence  of  imsoundness  or  poor  condition.  ["  Very 
true."]  The  better  a  business  is,  the  more  it  expands, 
and  the  greater  the  means  required  for  its  conduct — I  am 
referring  to  concerns  of  tmimpeachable  character — the 
greater  will  be  the  need  of  money,  especially  at  certain 
times,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  tightness  the  banks  will 
experience.  The  tightness,  therefore,  which  such  a  con- 
cern, one  that  is  otherwise  thoroughly  sound,  has  to  meet 
temporarily  by  means  of  a  recourse  to  credit  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  retrogression  or  actual  unsoundness  of  the 
business.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  so.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  deposit  in  the  Reichsbank  guar- 
antees either  the  security  or  the  fluidity  of  the  funds 
deposited  in  the  private  banks. 

The  question  as  to  whether  it  is  desirable  to  establish 
government  deposit  banks  or  to  authorize  the  Reichsbank 
to  take  interest-bearing  deposits  I  must  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive. I  beheve  that  the  government  deport  banks,  if  they 
are  intelligently  managed,  can  do  nothing  else  than  the 
other  banks.  They  must  operate  according  to  the  same 
principles.  The  taking  of  interest-bearing  deposits  on  the 
part  of  the  Reichsbank  does  not  seem  to  me  to  accord 
with  its  essential  character  and  the  task  it  is  called  upon 
to  perform.     One  of  the  speakers  has  pointed  out,  rightly 
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in  my  opinion,  that  the  main  function  of  the  Reichsbank  is 
to  regulate  the  monetary  circulation  and — what  I  regard 
as  its  most  important  task — to  render  assistance  and  pre- 
vent confusion  in  crises  suid  other  critical  situations.  I 
beheve  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  warned  us  against 
arranging  everything  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of 
an  imfavorable  turn  in  business  are  not  entirely  wrraig. 
Holding  the  views  that  I  do,  I  was  glad  to  see  the  president 
of  the  Reichsbank  insisting  in  such  an  earnest  and  admon- 
itory manner  that  the  operations  of  the  Reichsbank  must 
be  regulated  with  reference  to  such  a  contingency.  That 
is  perfectly  correct  from  his  standpoint,  and  I  am  sure  that 
when  he  speaks  thus  he  has  the  interests  of  the  Empire  at 
heart.  But,  gentlemen — I  believe  that  the  president  of 
the  Reichsbank  will  agree  with  me — an  institution  like  the 
Reichsbank  is  very  different  from  a  private  concern,  which 
is  dispensed  more  or  less  from  the  considerations  for  which 
the  Reichsbank  is  bound  to  have  regard,  A  private  bank 
can  not,  like  the  Reichsbank,  reckon  on  attracting  business 
in  virtue  of  its  position,  but  is  obliged  to  seek  its  business 
connections.  And  here  I  roust  say,  with  reference  to  my 
previous  position  as  a  business  man,  that  trade  and  indus- 
try can  not  exist  without  taking  risks.  He  who  asks 
every  time  he  imdertakes  a  business  transaction  whether 
it  will  be  sure  to  pay  will  abstain  from  an  endless  number 
of  transactions,  while  he  who  does  not  refrain  from  them 
will  prosper  by  means  of  them.  This  is  incontestable. 
Whosoever  wants  to  do  business  must  occasionally  take 
risks. 

As  some  of  the  other  gentlemen  have  given  us  illustra- 
tions and  experiences  from  their  own  careers,  I  may 
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perhaps  be  allowed  to  mention  a  reminiscence  of  my  own, 
I  underwent  my  apprenticeship  in  one  of  the  very  first  silk 
factories  in  Berlin  and  I  recollect  that  my  old  boss,  who 
afterwards  had  quite  a  reputation — some  of  you  will 
remember  him,  Herr  Meyer  Magnus,  of  the  firm  of  Jakob 
Abraham  Meyer  &  Co. — ^was  furious  whenever  he  heard 
of  a  failure  which  did  not  affect  his  house.  [Laughter.] 
Well,  gentlemen,  he  said  this  merely  for  the  reason  that  he 
thought  losses  are  part  of  the  business  and  can  not  alto- 
gether be  avoided,  inasmuch  as  certain  risks  have  to  be 
assumed  in  order  to  keep  business  going. 

What  I  mean  to  say  by  this  is  that  I  also  believe  that  a 
certain  amount  of  risk  is  permissible  in  connection  with 
banking  operations.  The  Reichsbank  has  to  be  more 
careful,  I  admit.  But  if  that  is  the  case,  it  must  keep  its 
hands  off  from  such  transactions  as  it  would  be  compelled 
to  undertake  if  it  were  to  take  interest-bearing  deposits  and 
be  obliged  to  use  the  money  thus  deposited. 

It  may  be  argued,  however,  that  the  Reichsbank  is 
obliged  to  take  some  risks  in  connection  with  the  discoimt 
business.  True,  but  that  is  something  verj'  different, 
gentlemen.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  the  security  afforded 
by  several  firms,  and  secondly,  in  the  case  of  short-term 
tnlls  it  is  much  easier  to  guard  against  risks. 

I  should  like  now  to  discuss  briefly  the  question  of  the 
publication  of  statements.  I  shall  endeavor  to  show, 
when  it  comes  to  expressing  my  views  further  on,  that  the 
proposal  of  Herr  Roland-Lticke  is  well  worth  considering; 
but  I  think  we  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  conclude  from 
the  form  of  statement  recommended  by  Herr  Roland- 
LOcke  that  there  would  be  a  real  increase  of  knowledge 
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of  the  condition  of  the  institutions  in  question  on  the  part 
of  the  general  public.  It  has  already  been  justly  re- 
marked, gentlemen,  that  the  advertised  statements  are 
of  no  use  whatever,  because  scarcely  anyone  but  the 
stockholders  pays  any  attention  to  these  advertisements, 
and  because — what  is  far  more  important  still,  and  here 
I  fully  agree  with  those  who  have  spoken — the  general 
public  has  not  the  remotest  idea  how  a  balance  sheet  should 
be  read  ["Very  true"],  and  how  a  balance  sheet  ought 
to  be  regarded  in  detail.  Whether  it  mends  matters  for 
the  banks  to  hang  the  statement  in  some  comer  near 
the  window  where  the  people  throng  to  attend  to  thdr 
business  is,  I  think,  very  doubtful. 

Every  person,  it  is  said,  that  desires  it  is  furnished  with 
a  copy.  That  may  be ;  only  I  have  the  somewhat  skeptical 
notion  that  when  he  has  the  copy  in  his  hand,  he  does 
not  know  from  which  side  he  should  commence  reading. 
[Laughter.]  I  see  no  advantage  in  this  arrangement. 
However,  it  may  be  worth  while  discussing  it;  some  other 
way  will  be  found. 

As  regards  the  bureau  of  supervision,  gentlemen,  I 
have  aheady  expressed  my  views,  in  the  general  discus- 
sion, to  the  effect  that  I  do  not  expect  anything  from  such 
a  bureau.  I  agree  entirely  with  the  opinion  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  said  that  if  this  supervising  bureau  is 
established  it  will  be  absolutely  unable  to  fulfill  the  task 
that  will  be  imposed  upon  it  of  examining  the  banks 
and  their  operations.  Herr  Geheimrat  Riesser  is  per- 
fectly right.  Whoever  is  engaged  in  practical  concerns 
knows  what  examination  means.  I  think  I  am  not  going 
too  far,  and  I  appeal  to  the  gentlemen  who  are  smilarly 
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situated,  when  I  say:  Whoever  has  any  conception  of 
the  conditions  in  our  private  institutions  and  other  con- 
cerns, banks,  etc.,  notably  such  as  are  below  the  level  of 
the  great  banks,  but  which  nevertheless  engage  in  great 
business  operations  and  possess  great  funds,  and  whose 
examiners  are  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  their  members, 
and  whoever  knows  that  the  spiritus  rector  in  these 
examinations  is  a  careful,  able  director,  conscious  of  his 
duty,  showing  and  telling  the  employees  what  should  be 
examined,  will — always  assuming  the  gentlemen  of  the 
supervising  bureau  to  possess  the  most  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject — be  able  to  estimate  what  it  signifies 
to  undertake  a  real  examination,  going  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter,  and  how  much  time  must  be  devoted  to  it.  If 
it  was  stated  that  such  an  examination  of  a  single  insti- 
tution takes  about  six  weeks,  then  just  calculate  upon 
your  fingers  how  many  supervising  officials  you  need  in 
order  to  undertake  the  examination  of  all  the  institutions. 

I  believe — and  here  I  come  to  Herr  Roland-Lflcke's 
proposition — that  he  has  no  such  supervising  bureau  in 
mind  at  all.  My  interpretation  of  his  proposition  is  that 
he  does  not  mean  that  the  commission  advocated  by  him 
shall  exercise  control  over  the  separate  institutions;  that 
he  has  not  in  view  the  direct  proposal  of  legislation  by  the 
commission,  but  that  he  wishes  to  try,  by  the  aid  of  this 
advisory  coimcil,  to  lead  business  in  this  field  into  better, 
healthier  channels. 

Mr.  ROLAND-LOCKB.     Exactly  so. 

Mr.  Singer.  I  am  glad  that  I  understood  your  propo- 
sition right.  From  this  standpoint  he  should,  indeed,  be 
supported. 
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Such  an  advisory  council,  gentlemen,  is  not  really 
anything  so  extraordinary.  We  have — on  that  point  the 
gentlemen  cotmected  with  agriculture  are  probably  better 
informed  than  I  am — in  the  agricultural  committee  about 
the  same  kind  of  an  institution.  We  have  until  lately — 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  still  in  operation — had  a 
colonial  council. 

Voices.  That  is  dissolved;   it  did  not  prove  successful. 

Mr.  Singer.  Yes;  but  I  know  that  it  is  seriously  con- 
templated to  introduce  it  anew.  We  have  such  an 
advisory  council  also — my  colleagues  of  the  Reichstag  can 
confirm  this — specially  occasioned  in  the  sphere  of 
colonial  affairs,  in  the  acquisition  of  land  in  Africa;  a 
commission  was  appointed  there,  likewise,  which,  as  far 
as  I  know,  is  still  in  existence.  In  short,  if  we  follow  the 
matter  more  closely,  you  will  find  such  advisory  councils 
in  other  fields  also.  And  what  is  our  inquiry  commission 
but  that  ?  Its  only  purpose  after  all  is  to  give  advice  and 
suggestions,  if  we  think  fit,  after  studying  the  actual 
conditions,  as  to  what  should  be  improved  and  how  it 
should  be  done. 

And  Hcrr  Roland-Lticke  will  presumably  not  insist 
upon  his  proposition  being  categorically  followed.  I  take 
it  as  meaning,  since  we  can  not,  indeed,  decide  anything, 
that  it  is  a  suggestion  emanating  from  the  deliberations 
of  the  inquiry  commission,  which  will  be  further  elaborated 
in  the  proper  quarter.  But  as  it  is,  I  can  only  say  this, 
that  if  within  the  limits  of  present  conditions  a  better 
measure  as  regards  the  general  welfare  can  be  devised, 
then  the  advice  of  persons  who  are  practically  engaged  in 
such  concerns  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  bank  manage- 
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ments  also;  and  I  may  conclude  from  the  readiness  and 
affability  with  which  the  president  of  the  Reichsbaok,  the 
head  of  our  deliberations,  has  repeatedly  acknowledged 
the  value  of  these  deliberations,  that  if  in  this  field  some- 
thing like  this  is  introduced,  the  activity  of  this  new  body 
will  be  welcomed  by  the  president  of  the  Reichsbank  also, 
and  the  attempt  be  made  to  turn  that  activity  into  useful 
and  expedient  channeb. 

The  other  questions,  gentlemen,  that  have  been  touched 
upon,  particularly  the  contested  point  whether  it  is 
desirable  to  chastise  millionaires  [laughter],  which  Exzel- 
tenz  Wagner,  Herr  Mommsen,  and  Herr  Geheimrat 
Riesser  entered  into,  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss.  I  would 
only  remark  that  if  miUionaires  sprang  from  the  air,  so  to 
speak,  and  did  not  exert  any  influence  upon  the  other 
classes,  then  there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  chastise- 
ment. But  you  must  not  forget  one  thing,  gentlemen, 
that  the  millionaires  and  the  multimilhonaires,  or,  as  in 
America,  the  billionaires,  are,  under  present  social  con- 
ditions, made  possible  only  by  the  cooperation  of  all. 
Gentlemen,  I  am  the  last  person  to  underestimate  the 
activity  of  the  leaders  of  our  industry;  nor  do  I  begrudge 
them  their  emoluments.  But  one  thing  I  will  say,  that 
before  the  industrial  combines  and  establishments  dis- 
tribute those  great  proceeds  and  dividends  to  their  heads 
and  shareholders,  it  should  be  their  business  to  see  to  it 
that  those  people  who — I  will  not  say  are  the  only  work- 
ers, but  whose  toil  and  moil  and  the  utilization  of  whose 
labor  create  the  profits,  should  be  shielded  from  economic 
care,  from  want  and  wretchedness.  That  can  not  be 
,  demanded  of  a  single  entrepreneur  or  a  single  establish- 
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ment ;  therefore  all  must  be  bound  by  legislative  « 
That  is  the  salient  point,  and  if  social  legislative  enact- 
ments are  passed  which— even  thoi^h  they  involve  the 
diminution  of  the  dividends  of  the  joint-stock  companies, 
the  diminution  of  the  personal  incomes  of  their  directors- 
shall  safeguard,  from  the  proceeds  of  these  undertakings 
and  individual  concerns,  the  mass  of  laborers  from  want 
and  misery,  from  the  consequences  of  old  ^e  and  sick- 
ness, from  the  consequences  of  waut  of  employment  and 
economic  crises  for  which  they  are  not  to  blame,  then  I 
regard  that  as  only  the  f ulfilhnent  of  a  duty,  and  a  national, 
a  social  problem  toward  whose  solution  I  would  gladly 
stretch  out  my  hand,  even  at  the  risk  of  the  income  of 
those  people  whose  number  is  infinitesimal  when  com- 
pared to  those  engaged  in  the  various  industries,  being 
diminished.  The  gist  of  the  matter  hes  there,  it  seems 
to  me.  Consequently  I  do  not  contend  about  the  milUcm- 
aires,  but  about  the  system  that  breeds  millionaires  at 
the  expense  of  the  working  class  and  of  the  pubUc  welfare. 

I  would  therefore  conclude  my  remarks  by  repeating 
that  I  gladly  declare  myself  in  favor  of  the  Roland-LOcke 
proposition.  The  details  remain  in  reserve.  I  would 
gladly  subscribe  to  the  hope  that  the  deliberations  of  the 
commission — even  though  I  do  not  beUeve  that  they  will 
exert  a  material  influence  in  changing  our  economic  con- 
ditions, especially  in  their  social  aspect — will,  at  any  rate, 
have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  economic  evils  which 
make  themselves  felt  in  our  banking  and  credit  systems. 

Now  allow  me  to  add  a  few  words  which,  from  my  point 
of  view,  have  in  the  course  of  the  debates  appeared  neces- 
sary to  me.  It  has  repeatedly  been  remarked  that  it  is 
requisite  to  secure  the  best  possible  market  and  prices 
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for  imperial  and  state  loans.  I  perfectly  agree  with  this, 
and  if  through  any  regulations  as  to  reserves  imposed 
upon  the  banks,  the  market  price  of  imperial  and  state 
loans  could  be  raised,  it  might  be  made  a  condition  that 
these  reserves  must  be  put  into  the  form  of  imperial  and 
state  loans.  But,  gentlemen,  the  complaints  as  to  the 
difBculty  experienced  by  the  Empire,  the  State,  and  the 
municipalities,  too — as  I  know  very  well  from  my  own 
experience  of  25  years — as  to  the  price  at  which  they  can 
place  their  loans,  may  perhaps  be  overcome  by  still  another 
means.  It  should  at  least  be  considered  whether  the 
increase  of  share  capital  and  the  taking  up  of  new  obliga- 
tions by  corporations  should  not  be  made  dependent  upon 
government  sanction.  What  I  suggest  is,  of  course,  only 
an  idea,  in  very  crude  shape,  to  which  I  should  like  to  give 
expression,  namely,  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  meet  the 
diminution  of  the  market  for  our  imperial,  state,  and 
municipal  loans  by  restricting  the  imcontroUed,  and  in 
many  cases  perhaps  also  unnecessary,  increase  of  private 
share  capital.  I  would  ask  the  president  of  the  Reichs- 
bank  to  consider  this  idea;  I  can  not,  of  course,  make  any 
definite  propositions  at  present  in  that  direction, 

Mr,  ScHiNCKEL.  Gentlemen,  just  a  few  words.  We 
shall  not  reach  an  agreement  here  upon  social  contra- 
fiictions;  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  finther  into  that  again. 
I  only  wish  to  say  one  thing  in  reply  to  Herr  Singer's 
last  remarks;  I  believe  that  the  representatives  of  the 
laboring  interests  undervalue  the  part  that  the  milUon- 
aires,  as  you  always  term  them,  take  in  the  steadily 
improving  conditions  of  the  working  classes. 

But,  gentlemen,  even  if  we  can  not  agree  upon  all 
questions,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  entertain  and  will 
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continue  to  entertain  different  opinions,  I  should  not 
like  errors  to  arise  among  ns,  and  I  would  therefore  revert 
to  some  observations  made  by  Herr  Cetto.  Somethii^ 
that  he  said  in  a  former  speech,  and  which  lately  I  could 
not  recall,  has  again  occurred  to  me.  He  said  at  that 
time:  "Shall  we,  then,  in  Germany  come  to  a  point  in 
agriculture  that  the  English  have  reached?  In  other 
words,  instead  of  cultivating  our  fields  use  them  for  pas- 
ture and  abandon  agriculture?"  That  is  a  serious  error. 
In  Germany  intensive  agriculture,  even  under  the  present 
economic  development,  or  precisely  on  account  of  it,  is 
yearly  making  great  headway. 

It  is  likewise  an  error  if  Herr  Cetto  thinks  that  the  credit 
banks  do  not  take  a  proper  interest  in  the  progress  of 
agriculture;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  most  vitally  inter- 
ested in  it.  Herr  von  Cetto  says:  "I  do  not  see  in  my 
experience,  indeed,  that  the  credit  banks  do  anything 
in  the  way  of  giving  personal  credit  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts; we  are  dependent  upon  the  Genossenschaften." 
Yes,  that  is  quite  natiu^l.  There  where  the  Genossen- 
schaften are  so  excellently  organized;  there  where  the 
strong  arm  of  the  central  Genossenschaften,  of  the  Preus- 
senkasse,  for  example,  suffices,  since,  subsidized  by 
the  State,  it  is  the  opposite  of  a  money-making  asso- 
ciation, pays  only  i  per  cent  interest  on  the  State's 
money  and  is  in  a  position,  therefore,  to  grant  personal 
credit  in  the  country  through  the  Genossenschaften  at 
extremely  low  rates  to  the  smallest  people — ^there,  natu- 
rally, the  credit  banks  can  not  compete.  In  my  little 
State  of  Mecklenburg  the  matter  is  indeed  difEerent 
We  have  there  the  great  Mecklenburgische  Hypotheken- 
und    Wechselbank    (The    Mecklenburg     Mortgage     and 
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Bill  Bank);  as  you  perceive  from  the  name  it  is  not 
merely  a  mortgage  bank,  but  likewise  a  credit  bank. 
I  am  surprised  at  the  abimdance  of  personal  credit  open 
to  the  small  farmer  in  Mecklenbiu-g  without  there  being 
any  Genossenschaften  there.  The  Mecklenburg  Hypothe- 
ken-und  Wechselbank  grants  these  farmers  credit  upon 
astonishingly  flexible  and  low  terms.  In  Mecklenburg 
the  great  landowners  lack  working  capital  far  more  than 
the  small  farmer;  it  is  amazing  and  it  is  a  great  joy  to 
us  all  to  see  how  in  the  domain  of  agriculture,  at  least 
in  our  northern  regions,  the  productive  capacity  increases 
from  year  to  year;  how  great  harvests,  in  exact  oppo- 
sition to  the  case  of  England,  are  steadily  reaped;  how 
the  smallest  peasant  can  at  times  procure  and  retain 
better  machinery  than  the  great  landholder.  Why  is 
that?  Because  the  peasant  is  provided  with  a  quite 
sufficient — sometimes  too  great — personal  credit  with 
the  merchant,  who,  on  his  part,  has  the  benefit  of  credit 
with  the  credit  bank;  he  gets  almost  too  large  a  loan 
on  the  machines  that  he  buys,  almost  too  great  an  advance 
upon  the  harvest  that  he  has  not  yet  reaped.  Thus  I 
could  not  observe  that  even  there  where  there  Eire  no 
Genossenschaften,  but  where  there  is  a  credit  bank  in 
the  vicinity  that  is  circumspect  and  well  conducted, 
personal  credit  in  the  rural  districts  suffered  from  the 
credit  bank's  doing  too  little  for  agriculture  or  display- 
ing too  little  interest  in  it.  I  should  like  to  dispel  the 
error  that  any  opposition  exists  between  credit  banks 
and  agriculture.  Just  the  contrary  is  the  case,  and, 
Heaven  be  thanked,  the  productive  capacity  of  agri- 
cultiure  in  Germany — Herr  Cetto  is  the  one  who  knows 
that  best — has  increased  enormously  in  the  last  decades. 
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Another  error  that  he  has  slipped  into  is  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  Monroe  doctrine ;  I  did  not  want  to  leave  that 
unmentioned.  It  consists  in  the  United  States  of  America 
wishing  to  assert  its  supremacy  over  the  South  American 
States,  and  that  for  the  cogent  reason  that  they  know  very 
well  that  they  can  not  produce  everything  in  their  own 
country,  that  they  must  import  coffee  and  cocoa  from  that 
continent.  That  is  why  they  lay  their  hands  upon  South 
America  and  tell  everybody  who  wishes  to  fasten  upon  it: 
Hands  off !  That  is  the  Monroe  doctrine.  We  should  take 
that  lesson  to  heart.  We,  too,  could  mate  other  countries 
serviceable  to  us,  because  we  are  the  only  country  that 
can  export  potash  and  kainit.  This  exportation  should 
not  be  antagonized.  But  we  must  feel  no  constraint  in 
getting  saltpeter  from  Chile  in  the  interest  of  agriculture, 
and  in  this  respect  everything  is  being  done  that  it  should 
not  fall  into  other  hands.  The  two  great  companies  in 
Germany  that  have  their  factories  in  Chile  are,  I  believe, 
an  excellent  investment  for  German  capital. 

Our  standpoint,  therefore,  is  that  the  interests  of  con- 
sumption and  agriculture  must  be  most  carefully  consid- 
ered. We  are  on  that  account  in  favor  of  developing  our 
colonies  and  of  cultivating  in  our  own  dominions  what  we 
need  for  our  consumption. 

Doctor  RiESSER.  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  perscmal 
remarks. 

I  would  beg  to  say  in  answer  to  Baron  von  Cetto's 
cordial  words,  that  he  misunderstood  me  on  one  point. 
It  did  not  occur  to  me  in  the  remotest  to  touch  upon  an 
incident  to  which  you  referred  and  which  is  of  recent 
occurrence,  I  had  before  me,  as  I  stated  at  the  outset  of 
my  remarks,  only  the  notes,  -kindly  taken  by  one  of  my 
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colleagues,  of  what  Exzellenz  Wagner  had  said  during  my 
absence,  and  in  them  it  was  stated  that  the  effect  of  my 
proposition  (that  it  is  necessary  for  teachers  of  law  and 
political  science  to  be  instructed  in  mercantile  affairs) 
would  be  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  have  a  separate 
chair  "for  every  economic  attitude  [iendenz],  free  trade, 
protection,  etc."  To  that  I  replied:  To  create  tendenz 
professorships  was  certainly  not  in  my  programme,  and  I 
would  roundly  protest  against  them,  believing  them  to  be 
incompatible  with  science.  A  reference  to  anything  but 
these  words  of  Heir  Wagner  was  absolutely  beyond  my 
intention,  and  it  did  not  then,  nor  does  it  now,  sfeem  to  me 
an  appropriate  subject  of  consideration  here. 

And  now  a  word  in  answer  to  the  remarks  of  Herr 
Singer,  regarding  which  I  can  soon  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  him,  I  beg  him,  in  looking  over  the 
stenographic  record  of  his  speech,  not  to  count  me  among 
those  who  take  the  Manchester  standpoint;  I  have  repeat- 
edly declared  that  I  do  not  do  that. 

I  fully  agree  with  him,  on  the  contrary,  that  our  existing 
social  laws  as  well  as  any  additional  ones  (such,  I  hope, 
however,  as  will  have  regard  to  the  presumptions  pointed 
out  by  me)  that  may  be  passed  concerning  the  urgently 
necessary  care  for  the  workingmen  can  not  subsist  with- 
out compulsion.  It  did  not,  therefore,  occur  to  me  in  the 
remotest  to  say  that  these  things  could  be  accomplished 
by  mere  persuasion.  I  only  said  in  reply  to  Doctor 
Wagner,  who  has  a  holy  horror  of  millionaires,  that  in 
itself  I,  for  certain  reasons,  do  not  share  that  feeling,  but 
that  I  consider  it  by  all  means  requisite  that  our  rich 
people,  too,  should  be  trained — and  this  I  regard  as  abso- 
lutely essential,  in  as  far  as  they  may  not  have  reached 
6a3 
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that  point — to  realize  that  they  have  not  only  r^hts  but 
also  duties. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  on  our  list  of  speakers 
there  remains  only  Heir  Raab.  I  should  be  pleased  to 
have  the  gentlemen  give  him  their  attention.  I  should  be 
glad  to  accede  to  the  wish  of  the  gentlemen  that  we  shall 
conclude  our  deliberations  to-morrow  evening.     [Assent,] 

Freiherr  von  Cetto-Reichertshausbn  (rising  to  make 
a  personal  remark).  I  was  very  glad -to  hear  the  friendly 
words  in  which  Herr  Schinckel  spoke  of  the  relation  of  the 
great  banks  to  agriculture.  I  did  not,  really,  assert  that 
the  great  banks  occupied  an  inimical  attitude  to  c^cul- 
ture ;  I  only  said  that  the  fanners  are  not  in  a  portion  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  activity  of  the  great  banks,  but 
that  they  have  established  for  their  needs  institutions  of 
their  own  which  are  better  suited,  and  can  be  better 
suited,  to  their  demands  than  the  great  banks  are  or  can 
be.  I  would  point  to  the  single  fact  that  in  the  year  1907, 
when  the  rate  of  discount  at  the  Reichsbank  was  7  per 
cent,  the  Baycrische  Zentraldarlehnskasse  [The  Bava- 
rian Central  Loan-bank]  was  in  a  position  to  steadily  give 
its  patrons  money  at  4?^  per  cent.  That  was  amply 
because  the  margin  of  difference  in  the  Bayerische 
Darlehnskasse  could  be  kept  lower  than  was  the  case  m 
the  other  banks.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  I  uphold  the 
assertion  that  the  great  body  of  the  farmers — I  emphasize 
this  distinction;  I  eliminate  the  great  landholders,  who, 
having  other  capital-resources  besides,  are  in  a  position 
to  have  dealings  with  the  great  banks — are  absolutely 
not  so  circumstanced  as  to  deal  with  the  great  banks,  and 
thus  it  became  evident  that  they  had  to  establish  institu- 
tions of  their  own. 
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Now,  as  far  as  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  concerned,  its  ori- 
gin is  well  known  to  me.  But  as  a  consequence  of  this 
doctrine,  I  only  cited  the  fact,  laying  special  stress  upon 
it,  that  the  Americans  proceeded  from  the  standpoint  of 
claiming  everything  produced  in  America  for  themselves, 
as  national  property;  and  that  is  the  right  principle,  which 
we,  too,  ought,  I  believe,  to  introduce  on  a  grand  scale. 

That  led  me  to  raise  objections  against  the  principle  of 
export  industry  such  as  set  forth  by  Herr  Geheimrat 
Riesser.  I  might  multiply  instances  like  the  one  I 
adduced  regarding  the  produce  of  the  plum  trees.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  much  antagonized  policy  of  the  duty  on 
barley.  There  can  assuredly  be  no  doubt  that  we  are 
very  well  able  in  Germany  to  raise  the  amount  of  barley 
that  is  required  by  our  breweries  at  home."    Through 

a  According  to  the  data  of  the  "Allgemeiiie  Brauer- und  Hopfenzeitung, 
officielles  Organ  des  deutschen  Brauerbundes"  (General  Brewing  and  Hops 
Journal,  official  organ  of  the  German  Brewers'  Union)  the  figures  for  igoS 
were  as  follows: 
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For  Bavaria  the  consumption  of  barley  was  reckoned  from  the  aioount  of 
malt,  6,gi6,Q47  hectoliters,  at  about  54  kilogramnies  per  hectoliter. 

Accordii^  to  the  statistical  yearboolc  for  the  German  Empire  there  was 
harvested  in  the  year  1907:  Summer  barley,  3,497.745  tons,  or  341977,450 
double  hundredweights;  the  average  of  the  decade  from  iSgg  to  1908  was 
3,059,885  tons,  or  30,598.850  double  hundredweights,  Conaequently  the 
demand  for  brewing  barley  for  1908  would  have  t>een  more  than  twice  cov- 
ered by  the  home  production  of  barley  if  the  harvested  barley  had  all  t>een 
of  a  good  quality.  In  reality,  however,  somewhat  over  3,000,000  double 
hundredweights  at  barley  were  imported. 
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the  increased  duty  on  barley  its  production  has  multi- 
plied to  a  remarkable  extent,  particularly  in  Bavaria,  and 
otir  large  breweries  in  Munich  now  often  find  themselves 
in  the  mutually  pleasant  position  of  being  able  to  supply 
thdr  needs  from  barley  r^sed  at  home.  Our  Bavarian 
barley-cultm-e  unions — and  there  are  such  in  other  places 
likewise — are  prospering  so  well  that  we  cherish  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  brewing  barley — 
provided,  of  course,  we  have  normal  harvests — before 
very  long  from  our  home  products  and  of  driving  foreign 
competition  from  the  field.  I  just  wish  to  mention  this 
incidentally  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  justice  of  my 
views. 

As  regards  Herr  Riesser's  reply,  I  am  glad  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  it,  and  am  grateful  to  iam  for  it.  My  asser- 
tion regarding  him  is,  consequently,  without  foundation, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
using  the  occurrences  in  Leipzig  as  a  specif  example. 

Mr.  Raab.  Gentlemen,  I  have  listened  attentively  to 
the  reasons  for  and  ag^unst  governmental  measures,  and 
it  would  be  imgrateful  in  me  not  to  acknowledge  that  I 
have  received  a  good  deal  of  instruction.  I  could  not 
help  feeling  a  certain  inward  regret  that  this  instruction 
led  me  to  realize  that  more  than  one  of  my  wishes  were 
impracticable.  Still  I  am  thankful  to  you  in  so  far  as  yon 
have  reclaimed  me  by  pertinent  information  from  error 
and  from  wishes  that  can  not  be  fulfilled. 

Accordingly  but  httle  is  left  in  the  question  sheet  befwe 
us  that  I  could  answer  in  the  affirmative.  I  think  I 
likewise  have  had  the  experience  that  even  a  good  law, 
while  it  does  away  with  abuses,  destroys  at  the  same 
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time,  here  and  there,  springs  of  action  that  are  whole- 
some and  instinct  with  life.  This  seems  to  me  specially 
probable  in  the  domain  of  the  credit  system,  and  that  is 
what  makes  me  doubtful  in  considering  certain  questions. 

We  are  asked  whether  we  would  express  ourselves  in 
favor  of  confining  the  restriction  of  the  right  of  receiving 
deposits  to  certain  institutions.  Here  I  should  naturally 
desire  that  we  may  succeed  at  least  in  crippling,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  little  one-horse  banks,  the  touters,  etc.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  arrive  at  some  sort  of  positive 
solution  in  answering  question  4. 

We  are  asked  whether  we  would  express  ourselves  in 
.  favor  of  limiting  the  total  amount  of  deposits  received. 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  practically 
observe  such  a  restriction  and  that  it  would  hit  the 
Genossenschaften,  in  particular,  unnecessarily  and  too 
hard.  I  would,  therefore,  not  as  yet  answer  that  either 
in  the  affirmative. 

We  are  questioned  in  regard  to  a  separate  adminis- 
tration and  preferential  rights  for  deposits  and  savings, 
I  admit  that  a  definite  line  of  demarcation  between 
deposits  and  credits  is  impossible.  But  neither  can  we 
grant  preferential  rights  to  all,  for  that  would  leave  con- 
ditions as  they  are. 

Now  as  to  the  requirement  of  a  definite  percentage  of 
reserve  as  cover  for  deposits.  To  be  sure  every  one  is 
desirous  that  the  cash  holdings  should  be  as  abundant  as 
possible.  But  here,  too,  legislative  measures  appear 
to  me  like  a  strangling  element,  something  like  a  corset, 
which,  though  it  may  produce  a  fine  figure,  checks 
circulation. 
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Then  we  are  asked  whether  we  should  demand  certain 
species  of  investments — it  may  be  investment  in  bills. 
The  same  thing  applies  here;  desirable,  yes,  but  not  always 
feasible. 

The  investment  of  a  portion  of  the  deposits  in  state 
loans  is  likewise  a  thing  to  be  advocated  by  all  means.  A 
certain  degree  of  compubion,  a  friendly  constraint,  may, 
indeed,  be  exercised  by  the  Reichsbank  and  others,  but 
I  should  not,  here  either,  assent  as  yet  to  legislative 
prescriptions. 

As  to  the  investment  of  the  surplus,  at  least  the  legal 
surplus,   in   state   securities,   all   doubts  regarding  that 
measure    can    not   be    dismissed.     It   has   assuredly  its  . 
advantages,  but,  in  my  opinion,  also  serious  disadvantages. 

We  are  questioned  about  "any  further  propositions." 
I  know  myself  too  well  to  wish  to  make  any  seriously, 
although  this  or  that  thing  may  appear  desirable  to  me. 
I  am  a  great  stickler  for  propriety,  and  I  ask  myself 
whether  in  the  case  of  bank  directors,  too,  the  question 
of  certification  of  fitness  and  the  like  might  not  be  raised. 
However,  I  do  not  wish  to  have  that  point  seriously 
discussed  here  at  present,  but  I  beheve  that  something 
might  be  done  in  that  direction  in  the  future. 

The  subject  treated  in  No.  2,  the  publication  of  the 
balance  sheet,  is  to  be  separately  discussed  to-morrow; 
I  would  pass  over  it  to-day. 

Under  3ait  is  asked  whether  the  laying  by  of  aportionof 
the  banks'  deposits  in  the  Reichsbank  would  be  advisable. 
I  can  not  see  any  material  advantage  in  it;  it  would  limit 
to  an  appreciable  degree,  in  the  first  place,  the  efficiency 
of  the  smaller  banks,  of  the  Genossenschaften,  etc.    And 
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I  am  ignorant  on  this  point;  did  I  possibly  not  pay  close 
enough  attention,  or  has  the  question  not  been  brought 
up  at  all  ? — What,  in  fact,  is  to  be  done  when  a  bank 
manager  reaches  this  conviction:  "Now,  I  must  resort 
to  what  I  laid  by  in  pursuance  of  a  law  or  a  regulation?  " 
Shall  the  return  of  this  reserved  sum  take  place  simul- 
taneously with  the  winding  up  of  the  concern  or  the 
announcement  of  bankruptcy  ?  I  do  not  know.  A 
regulation  which  says:  "  Lay  by  a  reserve,  and  in  case  of 
necessity,  tJike  it,"  must  be  accompanied  by  a  condition 
["  Very  true"]  as  to  what  shall  be  done  if  one  is  compelled 
to  make  use  of  this  obligatory  reserve. 

The  establishment  of  state  deposit  institutions  would 
only  serve  to  give  a  number  of  officials  an  all  too  easy 
berth,  and  that  I  would  not  readily  advocate. 

The  acceptance  of  interest -bearing  deposits  by  the 
Reichsbank  seems  to  me  to  be  decidedly  questionable, 
and,  as  far  as  I  know,  we  need  no  law  for  that;  the  Reichs- 
bank  is  free  to  do  as  it  pleases  about  it.  But  so  long  as  the 
Reichsbank  itself  does  not  desire  it,  in  spite  of  its  scarcity 
of  gold — a  certain  stock  of  these  outside  moneys  would, 
according  to  our  experience,  remain,  in  any  case,  per- 
manently in  the  Reichsbank — so  long  then,  as  it  has  no 
interest  itself  in  attracting  interest -bearing  deposits  and 
undertaking  the  labor  of  lending  out  moneys  that  would 
be  connected  with  it,  we  should  really  not  make  a  point 
of  compelling  the  Reichsbank  to  such  action. 

We  are  further  questioned  in  regard  to  the  organization 
of  a  bureau  of  supervision.  This  name  must  by  all 
means  be  avoided,  for  I  have  become  convinced  that  we 
must  not  have  an  authoritative  body  which  may  create 
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the  impression  of  being  in  any  way  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility. It  might  even  be  that  this  offida]  super- 
vision by  persons  who  might  be  the  last  that  should  be 
entrusted  with  such  a  task  would  be  used  as  an  adver- 
tisement, as  we  have  observed  here  and  there  in  other 
allied  spheres.  But  that  for  which  Herr  Schinckel,  and 
especially,  to  be  more  exact,  Herr  Roland-Liicke,  have 
expressed  a  desire,  appears  to  me  practicable  and  it  is 
entirely  fitting  that  it  should  be  given  a  trial;  not  so  much 
a  control,  a  supervision,  as  the  instruction  of  the  bank 
managers.  You  might,  indeed,  infer  from  my  previous 
remarks  to  the  effect  that  it  might  be  well  to  require 
proof  of  efficieney — this  may  sound  somewhat  pre- 
sumptuous on  my  part — that  I  feel  convinced  that  not 
every  bank  manager  sufficiently  iraderstands  the  great 
economic  points  of  view  which  should  be  contributing 
factors  in  his  judgments.  Many  a  bank  manager  may 
be  a  superior  and  practical  business  man  within  the 
limits  of  his  own  branch  of  business,  but  may  not  know 
enough  about  economic  relations,  about  national  obliga- 
tions, about  the  necessity  of  all  the  various  factors  fitting 
into  each  other.  I  have  in  mind  the  association  examiners 
with  whom  I  became  acquainted  in  the  Genossenschaften. 
We  benefited  in  many  ways  by  these  examiners.  Can  it 
be  said  of  the  association  examioer  that  he  exerdses 
actual  supervision?  We  never  really  had  that  feeling. 
It  is  assumed,  to  begin  with,  that  technically,  and  as  a 
matter  of  bookkeeping,  everything  is,  in  general,  all  right. 
But  even  here  he  gives  valuable  advice  as  to  simplifying 
the  management  and  diminishing  its  cost.  If,  then, 
in  the  future,  a  bank  examiner  will  call  together  the  super- 
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visory  council  and  the  management  of  a  bank  and,  after 
examining  the  entire  condition  of  affairs,  give  them  a 
practical  and,  better  yet,  a  theoretical  lesson,  it  might 
prove  very  serviceable.  That  in  the  case  of  many  a 
banker  such  instruction  may  not  be  superfluous,  in  view 
of  the  intricate  problems  that  enter  into  the  conduct  of 
the  banking  business  may,  I  should  think,  be  assumed. 
I  believe,  indeed,  that  the  heads  of  the  greatest  banks  are 
sufficiently  trained  in  banking  principles  and  economics. 
We  have  53  great  banks — banks  with  a  capital  of  over 
10,000,000  marks — that  manage  most  of  the  deposit 
moneys;  these  amount  in  round  numbers  to  6,800  million 
marks.  But  the  239  remaining  banks  also  manage 
deposit  moneys  amounting  to  about  1,600  millions.  That 
is  a  sum,  after  all,  regarding  whose  management  something 
might  be  done,  and  among  the  managers  of  these  banks 
there  may  be  many  who  would  be  very  grateful  for  any 
instruction.  It  would,  of  course,  be  very  desirable  here 
that  the  person  commissioned  by  an  official  advisory 
council  should  consider  himself  rather  as  an  instructor 
than  as  an  official  searching  for  petty  defects. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion  also,  but  little  of  the  question 
sheet  left  to  be  considered.  My  hopes  are  limited  to-day 
simply  to  a  favorable  solution  of  the  questions  tinder 
No.  2  and  No.  4,  and,  beyond  that,  to  the  carrying  out  of 
Herr  Roland-Lflcke's  propositions. 

Even  though  it  has  grown  late,  gentlemen,  I  should 
like  to  settle  a  little  domestic  dispute  with  my  esteemed 
compatriot,  Herr  Schinckel.  He  discussed  my  attitude 
toward  export  trade  and  said  "there  may  even  be  people 
who  are  afraid  to  trust  themselves  on  the  ocean."     Now, 
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I  do  not  take  that  to  myself.  I  know  Herr  Schinckel 
is  not  cruel  enough  to  affront  a  Hamburg  man  by  con- 
sidering him  afraid  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Schinckel.  F^uratively  1 

Mr.  Raab.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  water  economically 
either.  But  I  come  back  to  the  same  point — export  trade 
remains  an  uncertain  thing.  The  whole  world  contends 
for  the  world  market,  rivalry  is  the  natural  result,  wars 
are  made  possible,  a  vigorous  mobilization,  a  powerful 
navy  becomes  necessary  in  order,  as  far  as  possible  to 
prevent  war.  Herr  Schinckel  remarked  also  that  pre- 
cisely I,  as  a  Hamburg  man,  should  comprehend  the 
significance  of  export  trade.  I  do  comprehend  it  well, 
but  the  profits  of  export  trade  are,  I  believe,  nowhere 
considerable  to-day.  I  have  been  told  by  Hamburg 
exporters  that  they  would  at  times  be  glad  to  come  out 
with  a  net  gain  of  i  per  cent  in  their  foreign  transactions — 
commerce  therefore  can  not  gain  much — and  this  i  per 
cent  may  through  unfavorable  discoimt  conditions  at 
home  sink  to  zero  or  below  zero.  And  we  have,  indeed, 
been  having  a  high  discount  rate  almost  continuously 
in  the  last  years.  Heavy  losses,  too,  threaten  the  trade 
with  foreign  countries,  not  to  speak  of  fluctuations  in 
exchanges  and  monetary  standards  as  far  as  the  silver 
countries  are  concerned.  We  must,  however,  not  decide 
this  question  according  to  Hamburg  points  of  view  alone. 
To  be  sure,  it  would  be  to  our  interest  as  Hamburgeis 
if  nothing  were  produced  in  Germany — [Oh  I] — ^yes,  from 
a  theoretical  point  of  view  if  in  Germany  nothii^  were 
produced  and  nothing  consumed  that  did  not  pass  through 
the     Hamburg     quays.     [Laughter.]    We     Hamburgeis 
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would  surely  reap  benefits  from  it  for  a  while.  But  it 
would  be  a  very  shortsighted  policy;  for  the  moment 
that  the  back  country  that  we  served  began  to  decline, 
we  Hamburgers  would  decline  too.  Such  an  isolation — 
where  we  ^ured  in  a  way  as  part  of  a  foreign  country — 
■we  actually  experienced  in  pursuance  of  the  wishes  of 
our  great  merchants  in  Hamburg  after  1879,  inasmuch 
as  Hamburg  remained  outside  of  the  interior  customs 
area.  We  were  not  able  to  maintain  the  thing  long;  the 
conclusion  was  soon  forced  upon  us  that  the  interior  was, 
after  all,  worth  a  good  deal;  we  had  imderestimated  it. 
Free  intercourse  with  foreign  countries  is,  to  be  sure,  a 
valuable  thing;  but  the  small  free-port  district  suffices  for 
that.  We  experimented  for  nine  years,  and  then  Ham- 
burg conformed  to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  rest 
of  Germany.  Our  vacillation  proved  disadvantageous 
enoi^h  already  at  that  time.  In  those  nine  years  Ham- 
bui;g  forfeited  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  its  former  busi- 
ness dealings  with  the  interior.  We  lost  almost  com- 
pletely the  provinces  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  Hanover, 
Mecklenburg,  etc.,  for  a  certain  portion  of  our  trade, 
and  it  has  not  yet  been  restored  to  us,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  shortsightedness  of  our  commercial  circles. 
I  think  I  remember  from  the  newspaper  controversy 
of  that  time  that  Herr  Schinckel  took  a  very  different 
position  on  this  matter  at  a  very  early  date.  We  are 
pleased  to  have  an  export  trade  as  long  as  we  can  have  it. 
It  doubtless  invests  us  with  consideration,  a  position 
as  a  world  power,  etc.  We  should  consequently  exploit 
it  as  long  as  we  can  have  it  by  all  the  means  that  seem 
at  all  practicable,  but  we  should  always  keep  clearly  in 
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mind  that  the  whole  thing  Is,  after  all,  somewhat  imcer- 
tain,  and  that  we  must  not  sacrifice  the  other  and  per- 
manent interests  of  our  country  to  the  demands  of  export 
trade. 

Gentlemen,  if  I  may  still  make  a  brief  reply  to  Hen 
Geheimrat  Riesser's  remarks,  I  should  like  to  say  some- 
thing in  advocacy  of  Professor  Wagner's  point  of  view. 
I  am  a  disciple  of  Professor  Wagner — ^though  he  has  no 
idea  of  it;  it  is  only  here  that  I  have  come  into  personal 
contact  with  him — and  I  may  say  that  his  illuminating 
activity  has  had  a  decisive  influence  upon  my  political 
course  also. 

Naturally,  I  do  not  wish  to  defend  Professor  Wagner; 
he  would  probably  deprecate  ray  doing  so,  because  he 
would  not  think  me  sufficiently  equipped.  But  I  shall 
venture  anyway  to  make  a  few  objections. 

Herr  Geheimrat  RJesser  observed  that  Professor  Wi- 
ner's train  of  thought  is  really  of  a  socialistic  character, 
and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  he  stated  that  Professor  Wagner 
had  taken  the  position  that  a  profit  of  more  than  5  per 
cent  is  inadmissible,  can  no  longer  be  defended.  I  have 
not  heard  that  Professor  Wagner  characterized  a  profit 
of  5  per  cent  as  too  high,  in  general;  he  had  reference  to  a 
pure  property  revenue — an  income  from  capital,  obtained 
without  personal  exertion — and  there  I,  of  course,  agree 
with  him.  Professor  Wagner  would  not  object,  no  judi- 
cious man  could  have  any  objection,  if  a  person  would 
draw  a  far  greater  revenue  from  his  capital — perhaps 
small  in  amount — provided  he  added  his  own  personal 
effort. 
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Mr.  RiESSER.  He  had  reference  to  the  joint-stock  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  Raab.  Very  true.  He  referred,  then,  to  the  divi- 
dends, and  they  are,  so  far  as  the  shareholders  are  con- 
cerned, pure  property  income  obtained  without  personal 
exertion.  Those  who  perform  any  work,  the  management, 
the  supervisory  council,  etc.,  receive  additional  compensa- 
tion. They  are  not  disposed  of  by  the  5  or  6  or  10  per 
cent.  The  defect  at  which  Professor  Wagner  aimed, 
therefore,  was  the  large  incomes  obtained  without  work, 
and  in  this  I  decidedly  agree  with  him.  Even  with  5 
per  cent  we  are  departing  very  far  from  the  old  Chris- 
tian-German view,  which  forbade  the  taking  of  interest 
altogether.  If  to-day  we  regard  a  rate  of  5  per  cent  as 
admissible,  we  are  making  a  great  concession. 

I  consider  the  fear  expressed  by  Herr  Geheimrat  Riesser, 
gentlemen,  that  Herr  Wagner's  mode  of  treating  problems 
will  produce  Social  Democrats  as  likewise  unfomided.  I 
may  assert  that  it  is  Professor  Wagner  who  has  converted 
former  Social  Democrats  to  a  view  of  life  that  is  the 
direct  opposite  of  Social  Democracy. 

The  Chairman.  I  shall  now  close  the  session  for  to-day, 
and  ask  permission  to  continue  the  proceedings  to-mor- 
row promptly  at  10  o'clock. 

(Close  of  session,  6.38  p.  m.) 
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Saturday,  November  27,  igog — 10.75  <*•  "*• 
Chairman,  President  of  the  Reichsbank  direktorium, 
Wirklicher  Geheimer  Rat  HavEnstEin.  Gentlemen,  we 
shall  now  continue  the  proceedings.     I  will  call  upon 
Herr  Kommerzienrat  Fischer  first. 

Mr,  Fischer.  Gentlemen,  I  have  the  special  pleasure 
and  advantage  to-day  of  being  able  to  express  myself  very 
briefly,  inasmuch  as  I  can  fully  subscribe  to  what  Herr 
Roland-Liicke  stated,  elucidated,  and  proposed  the  day 
before  yesterday.  I  am  gratified  that  these  suggestions 
came  from  that  quarter  and  in  that  form,  aftd  I  can  not 
refrain  from  addressing  the  wish  to  the  President  of  the 
Reichsbank  that  he  should  not  shun  the  difficult  task 
which  Herr  Roland-Liicke  has  assigned  to  him,  of  cooper- 
ating in  the  onerous  duty  of  seeing  to  it  that  not  the 
management  of  our  great  banks  alone,  but  likewise  that 
of  the  smaller  banking  concerns,  should  become  increas* 
ingly  conscious  of  the  obligations  and  problems,  as  re- 
lated to  the  common  economic  interests,  with  which  they 
have  to  deal,  and  incidentally  I  am  of  coiu-se  very  grateful 
to  Herr  Roland-Lticke  that  he  raised  the  question  of  pay- 
ing interest  on  postal  checks. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  injury  to  the  savings 
institutions,  nor  with  savings  at  all,  for  that  matter,  but 
rather  with  a  species  of  deposits,  and,  in  reality,  not 
even  that,  only  fluid  capital  which  shall  receive  a  daily 
interest,  at  an  exceedingly  low  rate;  for  any  interest 
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rate  above  2  per  cent — ^for  the  sake  of  simplicity  of  calcu- 
lation, perhaps  1.825  per  cent  might  be  used — is  out  of 
the  question.  But  even  such  a  low  interest  has  in  Switz- 
erland promoted  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  introduction 
and  the  popularity  of  the  postal  check;  and  it  would,  in 
my  judgment,  be  unpardonable  in  us  did  we  not  also 
introduce  a  small  payment  of  interest — with  all  possible 
onerous  conditions,  if  you  please — on  amotmts  left  some 
length  of  time  in  postal-check  form.  That  is  a  thing  that 
would  not  hurt  anybody,  neither  the  great  banks  nor  the 
Genossenschaf ten ;  and  if  we  have  heard  that  in  critical 
times  great  sums  were  withdrawn  from  the  savings  banls 
for  the  sake  of  a  difference  of  one-half  per  cent,  a  total 
interest  rate  of  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  per  cent  will 
assuredly  not  induce  anybody  to  take  out  a  sum  of  money 
from  the  savings  banks.  It  will,  however,  make  it  easier, 
and  indeed  possible,  for  provincisds  to  find  an  opportunity 
of  investing  their  fluid  money  temporarily  in  a  business, 
the  state  and  imperial  postal  business,  that  they  con- 
sider absolutely  safe,  and  the  security  and  fluidity  (rf 
that  money  would  thus  be  absolutely  guaranteed. 

And  with  this  I  have  come  to  the  close  of  my  remarks. 
There  is  one  thing  that  I  would  still  revert  to;  the  obser- 
vations of  a  number  of  the  members  showed  how  desira- 
ble it  is  that  our  imperial  loans,  as  well  as  the  loans  of  the 
individual  States,  should  enjoy  far  greater  favor,  and  be 
taken  up  somewhat  more  largely  by  the  banks  and  the 
great  industrial  concerns.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to 
revive  the  old  practice  of  the  Rdchsbank,  of  accepting  a 
lower  rate  of  interest  on  pledges  of  imperial  papers,  etc.— 
i.  e.  on  government  papers  only — exacting  only  %  per 
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cent  beyond  the  bank's  discount  rate  ?  I  feel  convinced 
that  this  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  the  way  of 
causing  the  greater  business  concerns  to  buy  and  lay  up 
again  larger  quantities  of  imperial  and  state  securities. 
I  know  that  my  voice  does  not  carry  far  in  this  hall,  I 
hasten  to  conclude,  therefore,  like  the  rest  of  the  Com- 
mission; but  I  can  not  refrain,  before  closing,  from  ex- 
pressing my  hearty  thanks  for  all  the  highly  interesting 
matter  I  have  heard  here.  I  have  not  been  able,  indeed,  to 
contribute  much  myself,  but  I  may  complacently  say,  that 
the  bank  inquiry  of  1908-9  has  really  effected  much  that 
is  useful,  and,  what  is  far  more,  it  has  prevented  much 
that  is  evil  and  dangerous. 

Doctor  Schmidt.  The  chief  thing  that  has  been  brought 
out  in  our  discussions  here  concerning  the  deposit  question 
is  a  certain  anxiety  and  apprehension  aroused  by  the 
concentration  of  enormous  resources  in  the  hands  of  the 
banks,  especially  of  the  great  banks;  that  is  why  the 
question  of  the  security  and  fluidity  of  the  deposits  and 
savings  which  find  their  way  to  the  savings  banks  and 
the  Genossenschaften  has  occupied  but  a  small  space 
in  the  discussions.  We  said  that  back  of  the  savings 
banks  there  is  the  responsibility  of  the  community ; 
that  their  safety,  consequently,  is  tmqualified,  and  as  to 
fluidity,  the  community  and  the  boards  of  inspection 
have  to  see  to  that.  In  the  case  of  the  Genossenschaften, 
security  and  fluidity  are  likewise  provided  for,  partly 
through  unlimited  guarantee,  partly  through  the  control  ex- 
ercised by  the  cemtral  organs.  The  great  anxiety,  how- 
ever, that  is  felt  as  regards  the  banks,  has  found  frequent 
expression    here,    and    various    reproaches    have    been 
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brought  up  against  the  banks  and  their  vast  money  power. 
The  main  question,  after  all,  that  touches  the  public 
interest  is  this:  Are  the  great  sums  intrusted  to  the 
banks  so  managed  as  not  to  create  a  danger  to  the  conuncm 
welfare? 

The  banks  have  been  accused  of  granting  too  much 
credit  to  industry  and  supplying  it  with  too  great  resources; 
and  from  this  standpoint  industry,  too,  has  been  sub- 
jected to  various  accusations,  for  instance  that  of  eng^- 
ing  in  export  trade  to  an  immoderate  extent.  I  agree 
entirely  with  Herr  Cetto  that  it  is  desirable  for  us  not 
only  to  increase  our  exports  but,  by  fostering  our  home 
productions,  to  decrease  our  imports.  I  should  be  greatly 
rejoiced,  for  example,  if  we  should  succeed  in  raising 
brewing  barley  at  home,  if  we  should  succeed  in  placmg 
our  husbandry  in  a  position  to  multiply  the  productioi 
of  fruit  and  eggs  to  a  considerably  greater  extent,  and 
by  that  means  become  independent  of  foreign  countries 
in  those  fields.  We  hope,  too,  that  agriculture  will  draw 
more  and  more  upon  home  products  for  its  needs;  that 
the  preference  for  English  and  American  agricultural 
machines  will  yield  to  the  better  judgment  that  just  as 
good  machinery  is  produced  at  home;  that  agriculture 
will  emancipate  itself  as  far  as  possible  from  the  Chilean 
saltpeter  lauded  by  Herr  Schinckel  yesterday,  and  will 
obtain  steadily  increasing  quantities  of  nitrogen,  so 
necessary  to  agriculture,  at  home,  whether  in  the  form 
of  airunonia  sulphate  or  of  nitrogen  extracted  from  the  air. 

My  neighbor  on  the  left  (Mr.  Singer)  has  also  cast  some 
reproaches  at  industry,  consequent  particularly  upon  a 
view  expressed  by  Herr  Geheimrat  Riesser  that  legislation 
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should  not  interpose  everywhere,  that  the  idea  that 
rights  involve  duties  should  be  left  rather  to  sentiments, 
habits,  education,  and  that,  consequently,  a  certain  degree 
of  moderation  should  be  observed  in  social  legislation 
and  the  duties  of  social  care  be  intrusted  to  the  industries 
concerned.  Herr  Singer  held,  on  the  contrary,  that  no 
such  result  could  be  looked  for;  that  it  would  be  a  futile 
waiting,  and  that  without  the  interposition  of  legislation 
we  should  never  have  had  any  provision  made  for  the 
workingmen.  That  is,  indeed,  a  mistake.  Journeymen's 
associations  existed  long  before  there  was  any  question 
of  social  legislation.  Before  any  such  laws  were  intro- 
duced we  had  in  the  various  trades  sick  funds,  widows' 
funds,  burial  funds,  etc.,  on  a  large  scale,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  social  legislation  only  followed  in  the  wake  of 
what,  at  least  in  the  case  of  many  trades,  was  already  in 
existence;  and  even  now  there  are  a  great  many  arrange- 
ments in  the  large  industrial  concerns  that  involve  the 
expenditure  of  immense  stmis  for  social  purposes  and 
far  transcend  the  hmits  of  present  legislation. 

Herr  Singer  figured — and  here  I  would  correct  an  error 
of  fact — the  expenditures  incident  to  social  legislation  in 
the  shape  of  cooperative  trade  associations,  journeymen's 
funds,  sick  funds,  or,  in  a  word,  the  arrangements  that 
rest  on  a  legal  basis,  as  amounting  to  lo  pfennigs  per  day 
per  head;  and  be  remarked  that  if  a  burden  like  this,  of 
lo  pfennigs,  was  too  great  for  a  given  industry,  such  an 
industry  n^ht  as  well  go  to  the  wall,  for  it  would,  in  fact, 
not  be  worth  keeping  up.  I  have  a  few  business  reports 
at  hand  which  show  the  uses  to  which  the  legal  and  voltm- 
tary  expenditures  are  put,  in  all  their  broad  significance. 
It  appears  from  them,  for  example,  that  in  the  Hoesch  steel 
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works,  with  a  force  of  8,900  men,  the  l^;al  expenditures 
amount  to  909,000  marks.  This  is  102  marks  annually 
per  man;  34  pfennigs  per  man,  therefore,  per  day.  Over 
300,000  marks  were,  besides  this,  expended  for  penaons, 
widows'  relief,  etc.,  so  that  the  total  expenses,  including 
taxes,  in  the  Hoesch  steel  works  amomit  to  1 1  per  cent  of 
the  capital,  while  the  dividends — it  is  well  known  that  they 
are  unusually  high  in  these  works — amomit  to  14  per  cent. 
The  shareholders,  therefore,  receive  14  per  cent,  while  11 
per  cent  is  expended  in  workmen's  rehef,  taxes,  etc.  And 
we  must  take  into  account  that  the  shareholders  must 
pay  taxes,  besides,  that  range  as  high  as  15  to  20  per  cent 
of  the  dividends  they  receive. 

The  expenses  of  the  Concordia  Mining  Company,  with  a 
body  of  5,989  men,  amotmt  to  71 1,000  marks;  40  pfennigs, 
therefore,  per  man  per  day.  The  past  year  10  per  cent 
of  the  share  capital  was  paid  out  by  this  company  in  l^al 
expenditures  and  taxes.  I  would  remark  that  this  com- 
pany is  a  very  good  example  of  how  httle  remains  of  a  to 
per  cent  dividend.  His  Excellency,  Hen*  Wagner,  to  be 
sure,  held  that  5  per  cent  is  sufficient  for  the  shareholders. 

Doctor  Wagnbr.  Six  per  cent.  [Laughter  and  cry: 
"The  decline  is  making  itself  felt!"] 

Doctor  Schmidt.  The  company  issued  new  shares  at  a 
market  price  of  250.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  a  dividend 
of  only  5  per  cent  will  be  paid  for  the  current  year;  there- 
fore, only  5  per  cent  for  the  new  shares  at  250  also,  making 
only  2  per  cent  for  the  capital  paid  in.  The  taxes  and 
biu*dens  will  remain  the  same;  and,  accordingly,  for  the 
current  year,  which  closes  on  the  31st  of  December, 
matters  in  this  company  will  stand  so  that,  reckoned  upon 
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upon  the  share-capital,  the  taxes  and  the  expenditures 
upon  the  laborers  will  amount  to  1 1  per  cent  and  the  profit 
of  the  shareholders  to  2  per  cent.  Such  a  proportion  can, 
I  believe,  not  be  regarded  as  normal  or  desirable. 

In  the  Gelsenkirchen  Company,  with  a  force  of  30,000 
laborers,  the  expenditures  amounted  to  about  4,000,000 
marks.  That  makes  130  marks  a  year  for  each  laborer; 
40  pfennigs,  therefore,  per  day.  The  example  of  this 
company  affords  a  good  illustration  for  the  warning  that 
Coimt  Kanitz  expressed  here  that  the  further  develop- 
ment of  social  legislation  should  be  proceeded  with  delib- 
erately and  not  too  impetuously.  It  may  be  known  to 
you  that  this  company,  with  an  outlay  of  a  great  amount 
of  capital,  forty  to  fifty  million  marks,  is  constructing  new 
steel  works;  not,  however,  in  Germany,  but  abroad,  in 
Luxemburg.  If  the  great  burdens  imposed  in  Germany, 
through  taxation  and  the  expenditure  for  the  legal  pro- 
vision of  130  marks  a  year  for  each  laborer,  if  this  was 
not  the  sole  cause  of  the  removal  of  a  great  industry,  with 
a  capital  of  50,000,000  marks,  to  a  foreign  country — 
though,  to  be  stu^,  a  country  within  our  customs  zone — 
it  was,  at  any  rate,  a  contributing  factor.  This  gives 
occasion  for  thought  and  makes  Count  Kanitz's  warning 
appear  not  unjustifiable. 

Other  criticisms  directed  against  the  great  banks  in 
regard  to  their  support  of  industry  I  touched  upon  in  my 
first  address.  Existing  industries  certainly  do  not  wel- 
come this  proceeding  of  the  banks,  which  creates  new 
competition  for  them,  but  it  must  nevertheless  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  banks  in  collecting  quantities  of  small 
capital  and  placing  them  where  they  are  utilized,  render 
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an  immense  service  to  our  economic  system  as  a  whole, 
and  that  the  development  of  German  industry  may  be 
ascribed  in  part  to  this  function  performed  by  the  hanks. 
["  Very  true. "] 

Another  great  merit  of  the  German  banks  which  can 
not  fail  to  be  recognized  is  that  by  this  massing  of  capital 
in  a  few  hands,  amply  provided  with  the  necessary  re- 
sources, they  have  brought  about  the  result  of  making 
some  establishments  preeminent,  and  thereby  investing 
them  with  great  consideration,  not  only  at  home,  but 
abroad;  and  these  powerful  establishments  have  raised 
German  credit  abroad  in  a  most  remarkable  measure. 
They  have  built  railroads  and  constructed  other  works 
in  Africa,  Asia,  and  South  America,  and  have  thus  fur- 
nished home  concerns  with  orders  and  exerted  a  fructi- 
fying influence  upon  German  industry. 

Still  another  great  merit  of  the  banks  is  that  they  have 
made  our  foreign  trade  independent  of  foreign  countries. 
["  Very  true. !']  The  German  merchant  occupied  a  promi- 
nent place  abroad  in  former  years  also;  it  appeared— I 
know  this  from  an  experience  of  more  than  twenty-five 
years  in  Turkey  and  in  Egypt — from  the  official  inquiry 
into  railway  management,  etc.,  that  the  German  merchants 
were  always  the  principal  importers  and  exporters,  but 
that  what  they  imported  and  exported  principally  came 
from  axiA  went  to  England,  the  general  metcopoUs  of  trade. 
The  sterling  bill  of  exchange  was  the  only  one  recogmzed 
as  a  general  international  medium  of  payment.  Then 
three  of  the  great  German  banks  founded  establishments 
in  London,  and  from  there  through  branch  institutions  they 
spread  feelers  into  America,  Asia,  Africa,  and  they  slic- 
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ceeded  in  putting  the  mark  bill  on  a  level  or  par  with  the 
sterling  bill,  and  to-day  the  matter  stands  so  that  our 
foreign  trade  has  completely  emancipated  itself  from  its 
tributary  position  toward  the  English  banks;  it  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  sterling  bill  of  exchange,  and  I  regard  that 
as  an  enormous  economic  gain,  which  our  German  eco- 
nomic system  owes  to  the  German  great  banks. 

After  making  these  general  remarks  I  would  now  turn 
to  the  details  of  the  question  sheet;  and  here  I  must,  in 
the  first  place,  do  as  other  gentlemen  have  aheady  done, 
declare  myself  emphatically  against  the  enactment  of 
nomative  regulations  concerning  the  management  of  de- 
posits and  savings  by  the  banks.  The  savings  banks  and 
the  Kreditgenossenschaften  are,  indeed,  provided  with 
such  regulations,  promulgated  by  the  appointed  authori- 
ties. In  the  case  of  the  banks,  however,  deposits  and 
savings  can  not  be  at  all  sharply  distinguished,  by  any 
fixed  forms  laid  down  by  rule,  from  account-current 
credits  and  other  outside  moneys,  I  have  heretofore 
called  attention  to  the  point  that,  in  my  judgment,  the 
accoimt-current  credits  are,  from  an  economic  standpoint 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  interest,  very 
considerably  more  significant,  important,  and  dangerous 
than  the  so-called  deposits,  where  a  shorter  or  longer 
notice  is  given,  and  which  originated  exclusively  in  our 
own  country.  It  is  precisely  the  account-current  credits, 
which  represent  demand  obhgations,  and  particularly  the 
certainly  considerable  account-current  credits  based  on 
moneys  coming  from  abroad,  that  may  be  the  source  of 
great  embarrassment  in  critical  times.  I  call  your 
attention,  gentlemen,  to  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1907,  the 
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time  of  the  great  crisis  and  money  stringency,  the  em- 
barrassment was  essentially  caused — at  least  so  it  was 
always  claimed — by  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  credits, 
and  that  is  a  danger  that  must  constantly  be  kept  in 
sight  in  case  of  an  economic  crisis,  and  still  more  in  case 
of  a  poUtical  one,  because  then  poUtical  considerations 
may  enter  in. 

I  consider  the  introduction  of  legislative  r^ulations, 
therefore,  regarding  the  acceptance,  management,  and  ifl- 
vestment  of  deposits  and  savings  as  entirely  unnecessary; 
it  appears  to  me  neither  feasible  nor  advisable;  I  regard  it, 
on  the  contrary,  as  decidedly  dangerous. 

As  to  the  second  question — what  should  the  regulations 
contain  ? — I  would  only  say  that  the  restriction  to  certain 
institutions  seems  to  me  out  of  the  question,  for  I  recog- 
nize the  cliief  danger  to  the  public  to  lie  not  in  the  accept- 
ance of  deposits  by  the  banks,  but  by  the  wild-cat  bankers 
and  private  business  men.  There  are  in  every  dty  retail 
merchants,  horse  dealers,  pawnbrokers,  etc.,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  ordinary  business,  engage  incidentally  in 
financial  transactions  and  seek  to  procure  money  from  the 
public,  which,  again,  they  lend  out  at  a  high  rate  of  inter- 
est. Such  transactions  can  not  be  prohibited.  If  in  these 
dealings  money  is  frequently  lost,  there  is,  unfortunately, 
no  remedy  but  to  exert  an  influence  through  instruction. 

There  follows  the  question  as  to  limiting  the  total 
amount  of  the  moneys  to  be  accepted.  As  regards  this 
measure,  I  would  only  express  my  agreement  with  what 
those  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  adversely  concerning  it 
have  said. 
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As  far  as  the  detached  management  of  the  banks  is  con- 
cerned, it  appears  to  me  impossible,  here  likewise,  to  lay 
down  any  fixed  rules.  Conditions  differ  in  every  bank, 
and  we  feel  confident  that  the  director  of  the  bank  is  famil- 
iar with  the  special  conditions  obtaining  in  his  and  takes 
the  measures  necessary  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  moneys 
intrusted  to  him. 

The  question,  too,  of  estabhshing  a  preference  for  de- 
podt  and  savings  creditors  I  would  answer  adversely. 

The  question  of  fixing  a  quota  of  cash  cover  in  the  case 
of  the  great  banks  not  in  proportion,  of  course,  to  deposits 
and  savings  alone,  but  in  proportion  to  outside  moneys  in 
general,  has  been  abimdantly  discussed  and  answered  em- 
phatically in  the  negative  on  the  ground  that  the  cash 
taken  from  the  banks  and  placed  in  the  Reichsbank  is,  eco- 
nomically speaking,  lost;  it  is  locked  up  and  can  do  no 
work,  just  like  the  120,000,000  marks  in  the  Juliusturm. 
That  is  true ;  it  is,  however,  so  small  a  part  of  the  total  capi- 
tal that  it  plays  absolutely  no  part.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  a  fact  that  has  of  ten  been  acknowledged  that  our  entire 
German  economic  system,  not  excluding  the  German 
banks,  operates  with  too  httle  actual  cash.  We  are  mak- 
ing a  successful  effort  to  diminish  the  use  of  cash,  to  econo- 
mize it  through  the  check  and  transfer  systems.  But  we 
need  greater  quantities  of  cash,  and  our  banks  have  too 
small  a  basis  of  it.  If  you  look  at  the  balance-sheet  statis- 
tics in  the  doctunent  that  has  been  handed  us,  two  things 
will  strike  you.  In  the  first  place,  the  immense  cash  cover 
of  outside  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  English  banks,  an 
average  of  1 5  per  cent  as  against  an  average  of  4  per  cent 
for  the  nine  German  great  banks;  and,  secondly,  that  cm 
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December  31  the  cash  cover  in  the  German  banks  was 
much  greater  than  on  the  succeeding  quarter  days.  Now, 
the  31st  of  December  is  a  time  of  great  strain,  and  if  it  was 
possible  at  that  date  to  have  a  cash  reserve  of  8  per  ceat 
against  the  outside  moneys — the  obligations  of  the  banks— 
and  afterwards  this  reserve  went  down  to  4  per  cent,  this 
is  proof  that  4  per  cent  of  cash  cover  is  not  sufficient  fw 
that  date,  and  that,  in  spite  of  any  economic  disadvantages, 
it  would  be  desirable  for  the  ready  money  of  the  banks  to 
be  increased,  so  that  the  cash  cover  for  outade  moneys 
should  be  6  per  cent  instead  of  about  4  per  cent. 

Furthermore,  gentlemen,  one  proceeding  might  appear 
worthy  of  consideration  that  will  doubtless  find  many 
opponents  in  this  circle  and  may  perhaps  also  seem 
somewhat  peculiar.  The  Juliusturm  has  been  repeatedly 
characterized  as  a  wrong  arrangement,  by  wWch 
130,000,000  marks  in  gold  are  tied  up  and  withdrawn 
from  business  as  an  insurance  against  risk  in  the  event 
of  war.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  banks  with  all 
their  liquidity  always  have  to  turn  to  the  Reichsbank  as 
ultima  ratio  in  case  of  a  crisis,  so  that  the  Reichsbank  is 
a  reservoir  which  we  must  strengthen  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  liquidity  not  only  of  the  Reichsbank  but  also 
of  the  great  banks  and  other  financial  institutions.  But 
the  Uquidity  of  the  Reichsbank  is  based  exclusively  upoa 
its  stock  of  gold.  More  gold  in  the  Reichsbank!  That 
is  the  ceterum  censeo,  and  every'  effort  must  be  directed 
towards  strengthening  the  gold  holdings  of  the  Reiclis- 
bank.  ["Quite  right."]  We  are,  indeed,  agreed  that  no 
legislative  measures  should  be  resorted  to,  but  we  wish 
that  the  Reichsbank,  by  a  gentle  pressure,  and  above  all 
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by  means  of  agreements,  would  seek  to  attain  that  which, 
undertaken  by  legislative  means,  is  always  most  hazard- 
ous. The  Reichsbank  has  already  prescribed  a  certain 
cash  reserve  for  the  different  banks  through  the  require- 
ment of  a  minimum  for  giro  accomits.  It  could  further 
recommend  to  the  banks  that  they  should  aim  to  make 
their  cash  cover  for  outside  moneys  at  least  2  per  cent 
higher,  and  that  this  2  per  cent  should  not  be  given  to 
the  Reichsbank  on  the  giro  account  but  as  a  closed 
deposit.  The  Reichsbank  would  then  have  to  see  to  it 
that  this  deposited  amount  be  changed  into  gold  as  soon 
as  circumstances  permit;  and  thus  the  banks  would  have 
from  150,000,000  to  200,000,000  marks  in  gold,  as  a  closed 
deposit,  in  sacks  at  the  Reichsbank — a  Juliusturm  No.  2. 
This  JuUusturm  No.  2  would  open  automatically  as  soon 
as  the  strain  upon  credit  attained  certain  proportions, 
indicated  by  the  discount  rate  of  the  Reichsbank.  When 
the  Reichsbank  discount  rises  to  5  per  cent  or  more,  this 
Juliusturm  No.  2  opens  without  further  ado,  the  Reichs- 
bank pours  out  the  deposits  contained  therein,  takes  the 
gold  supply  into  its  own  till,  and  puts  the  respective 
amounts  to  the  credit  of  the  various  banks  that  had 
made  the  deposits,  in  their  giro  accoimts.  Thus,  just  as 
the  Juliusturm  forms  a  war  reserve  in  the  event  of  mobiU- 
zation,  this  Juliusturm  No.  2  would  form  a  crisis  reserve. 
The  great  crisis  of  1907,  gentlemen,  was  imdoubtedly 
intensified  by  the  withdrawal  from  the  Reichsbank,  for 
shipment  abroad ,  of  comparatively  small  amounts  of  gold — 
about  100,000,000,  or  at  any  rate  less  than  200,000,000 
marks  in  gold  was  withdrawn  from  the  Reichsbank  in 
order  to  be  sent  abroad.     Now,  if  at  such  a  time  of  gold 
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scarcity  the  Juliusturm  No.  2  opens  automatically  and 
its  contents  swell  the  gold  supply  of  the  Reichsbant,  it 
will  undoubtedly  have  a  reassuring  effect.  If  the  ques- 
tion be  then  asked:  Where  is  the  money  for  the  criss 
reserve  to  come  from,  I  would  rrfer  to  the  statistics  of 
flotations.  We  see  recorded  there  a  series  of  foreign 
loans  that  Germany  bought  and  did  not  pay  for  with  its 
indtistrial  products  but  with  its  gold.  Two  hundred 
miUion  marks  less  of  such  foreign  loans,  and  in  their 
place  200,000,000  marks  in  gold  in  the  crisis  reserve  of 
Juliusturm  No.  2! 

As  regards  the  investments  of  the  banks  in  securities 
and  other  values  considered  as  liquid,  I  would  specially 
favor  investment  in  state  and  imperial  loans.  I  believe 
that  in  futiue  the  banks  will  of  their  own  accord  increase 
these  investments,  if  in  the  regular  balance  sheets  the 
imperial  and  state  loans  will,  as  Herr  Roland-Liicke  has 
proposed,  be  separately  recorded.  A  rivalry  will  thereby 
arise  among  the  bankers  not  to  allow  this  class  of  invest- 
ments to  sink  to  too  low  a  figure.  The  object  will  then 
be  attained  that  in  the  event  of  a  serioiK  political  crias 
the  banks  will  not  be  dependent  upon  the  resources  of 
the  Keichsbank  alone,  but  will  have  resources  in  thdr 
own  hands  also, 

A  thing  that  specially  appealed  to  me  was  a  su^estion 
made  yesterday — it  is,  to  be  sure,  somewhat  beyond  the 
scope  of  our  inquiry — ^the  suggestion  that  the  surplus,  or 
part  of  it,  should  be  invested  in  state  securities.  That  is 
a  wish,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  entertMoed  for  a  long 
time;  it  is  a  question,  however,  that  does  not  belong  to 
the  bank  inquiry,  but,  in  reality,  to  the  law  respecting 
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joint-stock  companies;  for  it  is  not  the  surpluses  of  the 
banks  alone  that  are  involved,  but  those  of  all  the  joint- 
stock  companies.  The  legal  surplus  in  the  joint-stock 
companies,  particularly  in  the  industrial  ones,  is  nothing 
but  a  fiotion;  the  surplus  exists  only  in  the  books,  and 
consists  of  chimney  stacks  and  machinery,  while  the  law 
intended  to  create  a  genuine  surplus  reserve  fund  that 
could  be  resorted  to  in  case  of  necessity.  It  would  for  that 
reason  be  the  right  thing,  in  case  the  joint-stock  companies 
law  is  revised,  to  make  a  regulation,  equally  applicable  to 
all  joint-stock  companies,  that  the  whole,  or  it  may  be  the 
half,  of  the  legal  surplus  reserve  fund  of  lo  per  cent  must 
be  invested  in  imperial  and  state  loans.  One  objection 
to  this  Herr  Mommsen  mentioned  yesterday,  it  is  true, 
and  that  is  the  loss  in  market  value  of  these  securities  to 
which  one  would  be  exposed  ["very  true"],  and  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  reverting  to  that  later  on.  This  is  a 
point,  however,  that  does  not  come  into  question  here,  but 
faUs  under  the  last  head,  "  Other  measures." 

The  pubhcation  of  the  balance  sheets,  gentlemen,  I 
reg^d  as  most  desirable,  and  the  form  should,  in  my 
judgment,  be  modeled  upon  Herr  Roland-Lucke's  sugges- 
tion. The  supervising  biu'eau  I  object  to,  however,  and 
should  wish  the  Reichsbank  to  take  the  place  of  the  super- 
vising bureau,  perhaps  with  an  advisory  council,  which 
might  be  composed  of  members  of  the  Reichstag,  members 
of  the  Stempelvereinigung,  the  committee  of  the  Reichs- 
bank, and  men  of  science. 

As  for  the  acceptance  of  interest-bearing  deposits  by  the 
the  Reichsbank,  I  can  not  approve  of  it;  I  do  not  see  that 
it  promises  to  serve  any  useful  purpose;  but  I  do  recog- 
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nize  that  it  is  fraught  with  great  danger.  The  depoats 
of  the  Reichsbank  would  either  yield  interest  only  after  a 
rather  long  period  of  retention,  and  at  a  very  low  rate  at 
that — then  it  would,  of  course,  obtain  but  few  deposits — 
or  the  deposits  would  bear  interest  soon  after  being  placed 
in  the  bank,  and  then  a  great  part  of  the  moneys  now  in 
giro  accounts  might  be  converted  into  interest-bearing 
deposits,  and  the  Reichsbank  by  its  obhgation  to  accept 
deposit  moneys  and  to  invest  them  would  unquestionably 
be  diverted  from  its  real  mission  of  regulating  the  monetary 
system. 

As  regards  the  establishment  of  government  deposit 
institutions,  however,  I  do  not  altogether  agree  with  the 
view  that  has  been  hitherto  expressed.  The  voices  heard 
thus  far  have  declared  against  the  establishment  of  such 
government  deposit  institutions.  I  can  not  do  that  in 
such  a  sweeping  way,  for  I  believe  that  these  government 
deposit  institutions  might  prove  useful  in  two  directions. 
My  neighbor  on  the  right  (Mr.  Fischer)  begged  Herr 
Roland-Liicke  not  to  use  the  term  "  postal  savings  bank;" 
he  agreed  with  the  idea,  however,  of  introducing  interest 
at  a  low  rate  upon  postal  check  accounts.  I,  for  my  part, 
would  raise  my  voice  in  favor  of  postal  savings  banks,  and 
beheve  that  the  violent  opposition  of  the  representatives 
of  the  savings  banks  is  without  foundation.  Postal  savings 
banks  would  exert  a  bonefidal  influence  even  upon  the 
savings  banks,  since  all  those  moneys  would  be  attracted 
and  made  useful  that  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  find 
their  way  to  the  savings  banks,  but  will  be  able  to  do  so  to 
the  postal  receiving  stations.  The  postal  savings  banks 
would  grant  only  a  low  rate  of  interest,  a  materially  lower 
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one  than  that  paid  by  the  communal  savings  banks ;  if  the 
latter  give  3><  to  4  per  cent,  then  the  postal  savings  banks 
could  by  no  means  give  over  3  per  cent,  and  under  these 
circiunstance^  all  competition  would,  I  believe,  be  pre- 
cluded and  the  introduction  of  postal  savings  bauks  offer 
advantages  only. 

I  can  conceive  a  sphere  of  activity  for  imperial  and 
state  deposit  banks  also,  which,  if  confined  to  this  sphere, 
would  be  of  decided  benefit  to  the  pubhc.  Owing  to 
our  financial  embarrassments,  we  have  devised  and  intro- 
duced all  possible  types  of  govermnent  loans;  we  have 
3t  3i^.  a^nd  4  per  cent  loans;  we  have  a  sliding-scale  loan, 
the  interest  upon  which  drops  automatically  from  4  to 
3|^  and  3>^  per  cent ;  we  have  long-term  five-year  treasiuy 
bills  and  short-term  treasiay  bills.  The  five-year  treasury 
bills  were  issued  in  large  quantities,  although  there  is 
danger  that  when  the  time  for  redemption  comes  com- 
phcations  of  some  sort  may  make  it  very  difficult  to 
redeem  them.  One  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  invest- 
ment of  money  in  state  loans  is  the  loss  on  the  market — 
a  thing  that  has  actually  occurred  in  these  last  years. 
Now,  if  a  state  debt  account  or  an  imperial  deposit 
account  were  opened,  by  the  terms  of  which  deposits 
would  be  allowed  a  rate  of  interest  somewhat  below  that 
of  state  loans — at  present,  therefore,  about  3^  per  cent — 
with  a  mutual  obligation  to  give  about  a  year's  notice, 
tbis  would  furnish  a  desirable  method  of  obviating  the 
disadvant^es  that  pertain  to  investment  in  state  securi- 
ties to-day. 

Herr  Monunsen  stated  that  insurance  companies  and 
the  public  savings  banks — he  spoke  of  this  in  connec- 
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tion  with  the  surplus  reserve  funds — could  not  possibly 
invest  in  government  secmities  because  a  large  part  cpf 
the  profit  in  interest,  and  also  of  the  capital,  might  be 
forfeited  by  the  loss  in  market  values.  That  would  not 
be  the  case  in  the  arrangement  of  such  a  state  deposit 
account  as  I  have  indicated,  with  the  provision  of  a  year's 
notice,  and  I  believe  these  state  deposit  accounts  would 
be  widely  used. 

I  should  like  to  illustrate  this  by  an  example.  In 
nearly  all  industrial  undertakings  there  are  savings  banks 
for  the  officials  and  laborers.  Thus,  in  the  Krupp  works, 
there  is  an  arrangement  for  the  savings  of  the  wwbnen, 
who  receive  5  per  cent  and  a  premiimi  of  i  per  cent,  so 
that  all  the  credits  of  the  workmen  bear  interest  at  6 
per  cent.  These  moneys  are  the  small  savings  which 
are  automatically  deducted  from  the  wages  after  the 
dropping  of  a  card  into  a  closed  letter  box.  This  arrange- 
ment  has  proved  highly  successful;  there  are,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  after  ten  years  of  its  existence,  13,000  workmen 
who  participate  in  it;  and  the  total  of  the  savings  deposits 
amounts  to  over  4,000,000  marks,  which  are  intrusted 
to  the  city  savings  banks.  The  receiving  station  in  the 
factory  is  only  an  agency,  as  it  yreie,  of  the  city  savings 
bank,  which,  on  its  part,  pays  3)^  per  cent;  the  difference 
is  made  up  from  the  funds  of  the  factory.  But  there  is 
another  arrangement  besides  this  in  the  Krupp  woits 
for  savings  deposits  of  officials  and  laborers,  which, 
according  to  the  last  balance  sheet,  amount  to  30,000,000 
marks  and  bear  interest  at  5  per  cent.  These  deposits 
are  invested  in  consols,  and  with  them  the  question  of 
loss  in  market  value  is,  of  course,  a  very  serious  considers^ 
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tion,  as  is  that  of  the  difficulty,  or  even  impossibility,  of 
disposing  of  them  in  the  event  of  political  or  grave  eco- 
nomic complications.  It  would,  therefore,  be  very  desir- 
able for  all  estabhshments  supplied  with  such  arrange- 
ments if  there  were  a.  government  bank  of  deposit  where 
they  could  place  deposits  bearing  i}4  per  cent  interest, 
with  the  provision  of  a  year's  notice,  but  without  any 
danger  of  loss  on  the  principal. 

I  should,  consequently,  most  heartily  wdcome  the 
estabhshment  of  such  a  bank  of  deposit.  Whether  it 
is  compatible  with  the  financial  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  accept  such  short-term  credits  is  another  question, 
which  can  not  be  answered  oShand  in  the  affirmative. 
But  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  welcomed  by 
the  pubhc,  that  I  feel  is  quite  beyond  doubt. 

The  organization  of  a  bureau  of  supervision  for  the 
banking  system  has  been  so  abundantly  and  searchingly 
discussed  that  I  can  limit  myself  to  expressing  my  assent 
to  the  suggestion  that  the  Reichsbank  should  take  the 
place  of  such  a  bureau  of  supervision,  which  would  do 
more  harm  than  good,  and  unite  with  the  banks  in  fram- 
ing measures  that  seem  requisite  in  the  public  interest. 

It  is  to  the  initiative  of  the  Reischsbank  and  to  its 
cooperation  with  the  committee  of  the  Bank  and  the 
Stempelvereiniguug  that  we  are,  indeed,  already  indebted 
for  the  first  step  in  this  direction — the  pubUcation  of  the 
intermediate  balance  sheets — so  that  we  may  confidently 
expect  that  thb  step  will  be  followed  by  others. 

To  the  proportion  of  Herr  Roland-Lilcke  to  assign 
an  advisory  council  to  the  Reichsbank — somewhat  ofx- 
responding  to  the  council   attached  to  the  government 
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railway  service — which,  if  the  Reichsbank  so  defied, 
might  consist  of  members  of  the  Reichstag,  of  the  Stempet- 
vereinigung,  the  committee  of  the  Bank,  and  men  of 
science,  I  can  but  express  my  assent. 

The  question  whether  the  operations  of  petty  bankers, 
who  entice  the  pubhc  to  invest  their  deposits  and  savings, 
should  be  met  by  legislative  measures  has  been  answered 
in  the  negative.  I  likewise  expect  no  good  results 
from  it. 

I  will  sum  up  my  remarks,  gentlemen,  in  a  few  propo- 
sitions which  I  submit  to  your  judgment: 

I.  The  Reichsbank  shall  induce  all  banks  to  submit  and  publish 
bimonthly  bank  statements  drawn  up  in  accMxlance  with  a  prescribed 

This  obUgation  should  be  entered  into  by  the  banks 
on  the  basis  of  a  friendly  understanding  with  the  Reichs- 
bank. 

The  Reichsbank  should  publish  a  summary  of  sudi 
statements  for  banks  having  a  capital  of  to,ooo,ooo 
marks  or  more. 

3.  The  Reiscbsbank  shall  provide  itself  with  eiu  advisory  ounncil  cf 
about  ao  members,  comprising  members  of  the  Reichstag,  of  the  Stcmpel- 
vereinigung,  and  of  the  standing  committee  of  the  Reichsbank  and  aba 
men  of  science,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  judgment. in  regard  to 
matters  pertaining  to  the  banking  system. 

I  conceive  the  duties  of  this  advisory  council  to  be, 
like  those  of  the  railway  advisory  cotmdl,  purely  advisory, 

3.  The  Reichsbank  shall  induce  the  banks  to  maintain  greater  c«sh 


and  here  likewise  this  obligation  should  be  based  on  a 
friendly  agreement — 

preferably  by  depositing  an  amount  equal  to  from  i  to  3  per  cent  of  their 
outade  moneys  as  a  closed  money  deposit,  which  shall  be  reckoned  to 
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the  credit  of  the  various  depositing  banks  in  their  giro  accounts  when  tbft 
Bank's  discount  rate  shall  reach  or  exceed  5  pet  cent. 

4.  The  Reichsbank  shall  induce  the  banks  to  hold  a  certain  amount  of 
state  loans,  which  are  to  be  separately  entered  in  the  statements. 

A  Voice:  Shall  that  be  a  friendly  agreement,  too? 

Doctor  Schmidt.  Yes,  certainly;  everything  is  to  be 
based  upon  a  friendly  agreement;  a  slight  pressure  may,  to 
be  sure,  be  exerted  if  necessary.  That  this  is  possible  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  owing  to  the  gentle  pressure 
of  the  Reichsbank  that  the  bimonthly  balance-sheets  are 
appearing  now.  For  that  matter,  all  these  things  are  in 
the  interest  of  the  banlts  themselves;  the  banks  must, 
in  case  of  necessity,  fall  back  upon  the  Reichsbank,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  decidedly  to  their  own  interest  to  have 
the  gold  holdings  of  the  Reichsbank  strengthened.  They 
can  consequently  very  well  make  the  slight  sacrifice  of 
handing  over  from  i  to  2  per  cent  of  their  outside  moneys 
to  be  held  without  interest.  You  see  how  great  the  stock 
of  cash  maintained  by  the  £ngUsh  banks  is  as  compared 
with  the  German  banks.  If  the  English  should  look  at 
the  statement  on  the  last  page  of  ova  bank  statistics 
their  criticism  of  the  condition  of  the  German  banks 
would  not  be  very  favorable. 

I  would  fiuthermore  recommend: 

5.  The  establishment  oF  postal  savings  banks  that  shall  grant  a  low  rate 
ot  interest,  or  a  rate  low  enough  for  them  not  to  compete  with  savings  banks 
and  Genossenschaften. 

6.  The  establishment  of  state  or  imperial  banks  of  deposit,  with  the 
mutual  obligation  of  a  year's  notice:  the  rate  of  interest  always  to  be  lower 
than  that  obtained  upon  consols. 

The  additional  suggestions  that  I  would  make,  gentle- 
men, relate  to  the  last  point.  No.  5,  of  the  question  sheet. 
In  the  main  their  pmport  would  be  to  iu"gently  advise  the 
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Rdchsbank  to  withdraw  the  lo-mark  pieces  from  drcu- 
lation  and  shut  them  up,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
small  notes  and  silver.  I  regard  the  pubUc  circulation  of 
ID-mark  gold  pieces  to  the  amotmt  of  10,000,000  maiks 
as  superfluous  and  injurious.  It  would,  in  my  judgment, 
be  an  easy  matter  to  increase  the  stock  of  gold  m  the 
Reichsbank  in  six  weeks  by  200,000,000  marks  if  banking 
concerns  were  most  lu-gently  bidden  by  the  Reichsbank 
to  call  in  all  the  lo-mark  pieces  and  not  to  let  them  go 
out  again. 

I  would  further  recommend,  if  the  joint-stock  cxna- 
panics  law  is  to  be  changed,  that  it  should  be  provided 
that  the  surpluses  of  the  joint-stock  companies  should  no 
longer  be  merely  set  down  as  a  matter  of  bookkeeping, 
but  that  the  whole  or  the  half  should  be  expressly  invested 
in  German  state  securities. 

These  are  the  suggestions  that  I  would  make  on  point  5. 

Mr.  Roi^ND-LOCKE.  The  gentleman  who  has  just 
spoken  pointed  out  that  the  banks,  in  part,  state  much 
larger  holdings  of  cash  at  the  end  of  December  than  at 
other  times,  and  that  they  could  consequently  keep  a 
stock  on  hand  such  as  they  regard  as  more  or  less  neces- 
sary at  other  times  also.  To  this,  speaking  from  a  prac- 
tical standpoint,  I  would  reply:  This  morning  everyone  of 
you  gentlemen  on  leaving  home  looked  around  for  his 
umbrella.     [Laughter.] 

If  it  had  been  clear  and  sunny  no  one,  of  coiu-se,  would 
have  thought  about  his  umbrella. 

Here  you  have  the  natiual  explanation.  I,  too,  am, 
for  that  matter,  ardently  in  favor  of  the  Reichsbank  hav- 
ing the  greatest  possible  accumulation  of  gold  in  its  vaults. 
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and  the  other  banls,  too,  in  due  degree;  but  I  would 
most  earnestly  warn  you  against  making  too  precise  pre- 
scriptions or  giving  too  precise  indications  as  to  the  way 
in  which  this  object  is  to  be  secured,  for  we  should,  in  the 
first  place,  enter  a  boundless  field,  and,  secondly,  we 
should  do  far  more  harm  than  good.  I  wish  to  take  up 
a  few  points. 

The  learned  member  who  has  just  spoken  discussed 
with  me  in  a  private  interview  a  matter  which  I  shall  now 
speak  about,  and  I  took  the  liberty  of  calling  his  attention 
to  the  fact  that  every  broker  who  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  importation  of  gold  is  bent  upon  getting  a  very  clear 
answer  every  morning  to  this  question:  Is  there  any  spot 
on  earth  to-day  from  which  it  is  possible  to  bring  gold  to 
Germany?    If  there  is  a  possibility  of  doing  so  without 
having  to  make  a  sacrifice,  then  begins  the  race  to  draw 
this  small  or  great  stream  of  gold  into  the  country.     Now, 
the  gentleman  who  preceded  me  always  declares — and  he 
said  that  in  reply  to  me,  too:  Yes,  you  always  say  that 
when  you  wish  to  get  gold  you  must  pay  for  it  with  gold ; 
that  is,  with  foreign  gold  bills.     There  he  is  perfectly 
right;  we  must,  in  the  first  instance,  pay  with  foreign  gold 
bills;  at  best,  therefore,  if  we  push  gold  imports   too 
eagerly,  we  despoil  the  portfolio  of  foreign  bills  in  Ger- 
many or  we  deliver  over  credits  upon  other  places — for 
example,    London — and    that    brings    the    necessitj 
exporting  gold  nearer.     If  we  export  gold  bills  or 
credits,  it  is  to  be  deplored,  but  the  general  public 
not  regard  it  in  that  way;  while  if  a  gold  movement  t 
place  it  is  evident  to  the  public  and  often  gives  ris 
exaggeration.     That  is  why  it  is  more  convenient 
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better  to  give  up  foreign  gold  bills  in  settling  foreign 
obligations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  pity — ance  we 
admit  that  the  foreign  gold  bill  is,  in  most  cases,  a  desir- 
able substitute  for  gold — to  be  compelled  to  reduce  the 
stock  of  foreign  gold  bills  in  Germany. 

Here  the  gentleman  would  interpose:  That  is  not  what 
I  meant;  I  brought  out  this  point  distinctly — you  bankers 
take  over  foreign  loans;  you  must  pay  for  them,  practi- 
cally, in  gold;  if,  then,  you  did  not  take  them  over  you 
could  with  that  gold  balance  the  gold  that  is  imported. 
It  is  regrettable,  gentlemen,  that  you  do  not  sometimes 
visit  the  banks  that  handle  foreign  loans  and  get  closer 
information  on  this  point,  How  do  matters  actually  stand 
as  regards  the  taking  over  of  foreign  loans  and  paying 
for  them  ?  I  beUeve  you  will  find  in  a  great  many  cases 
the  following  state  of  things.  Assuming  that  a  foreign 
government  loan — let  us  stick  to  that — is  accepted,  the 
point  as  to  what  Germany  will  gain  will,  in  most  instances, 
play  a  great  part  in  the  respective  negotiations.  Even 
the  severest  critic  among  you  would  find  in  this  part  of 
the  matter  many  cases  which,  to  be  sure,  do  not  exhibit 
to  the  distant  observer  within  a  few  months  those  eco- 
nomic benefits  to  Germany  that  Doctor  Wagner  has 
referred  to,  but  whose  beneficial  outcome — visible,  per- 
haps, only  after  a  considerable  time — ^he  will  acknowledge. 
Furthermore,  in  the  proceedings  there  has  been  a  very 
careful  consideration  of  the  question,  How  does  the  setUe- 
ment  of  the  payment  to  be  made  by  Germany  take  place 
without  impairing  our  stock  of  gold  or  making  difficulties 
for  our  money  market?  I  could  prove  to  you — at  this 
very  moment  a  number  of  examples  come  into  my  head, 
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and  Herr  Schinkel  also  is  familiar  with  some  of  them — I 
could  prove  to  you  that,  in  cases  where  we  have  taken 
over  large  loans,  the  millions  that  seemed  to  be  paid  so 
imprudently  by  Germany  to  other  countries  have  actually 
had  the  effect  of  causing  more  than  twice  the  sum  in 
question  to  stay  right  here  in  Germany  for  years  and 
even  until  the  present  time,  and  I  could  prove  to  you  that 
Germany  received  this  double  amount  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  chiefly  in  the  form  of  gold.  Be  assured  that  I 
do  not  advocate  an  excessive  importation  of  foreign  secu- 
rities; on  the  contrary,  I  admit  at  once  that  in  certain 
cases  some  flotations  had  better  been  omitted,  and  I 
think  no  one  of  us  who  is  engaged  or  has  ever  been 
engaged  in  practical  business  will  hold  a  different  opinion 
on  this  point.  I  am  tonlay  nothing  but  a  private  indi- 
vidual; I  have  no  relations  with  any  banks  and  no  influ- 
ence upon  any  banks.  My  judgments  are  therefore  formed 
from  an  entirely  independent  standpoint;  I  have  no  inter- 
est in  view  but  the  interest  of  the  commimity,  in  which 
iuterest  I  of  course  include  the  justifiable  claims  of  the 
banks.  I  should  imagine  that  Herr  Geheimrat  von  Gamp 
himself  would  be  a  person  eminently  qualified  to  take  up 
any  dozen  or  so  of  flotations — he  coidd  select  them  for 
himself — and  study  from  A  to  Izzard  the  question  of  why 
these  issues  were  taken  over  and  what  effects,  direct  or 
indirect,  immediate  or  postponed,  they  have  actually  had 
upon  our  whole  economic  condirion.  I  think  that  he 
would  most  likely  be  convinced  that  a  critic  must  be  very 
careful  about  such  things. 

Now,  the  honored  gentleman  who  preceded  me  placed 
before  us  definite  measures  (a)  (b),  (c),  {d),  as  definite 
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SL^gestions  for  us  to  make,  or  resolutions  for  us  to  adopt 
Well,  gentlemen,  I  should  like  to  utter  a  warning  on  tlus 
point.  I  should  not  like  the  proposed  banking  commis- 
sion to  be  provided  at  the  outset  with  an  iron  suit  of 
armor  from  which  it  can  not  emerge  and  can  have  no 
incentive  to  emerge ;  we  should  be  setting  up  this  com- 
mission upon  a  very  weak  foundation  if  we  were  to  limit 
its  initiative  and  responsibihty,  and  fix  the  bounds  of 
what  it  shall  and  what  it  shall  not  do.  If  you  admit 
that  -we  should  not  confine  ourselves  to  efforts  in  the 
direction  of  intelligent  self-government,  but  should  set 
up  a  commission  as  a  sort  of  trusty  companion  for  the 
Reichsbank  and  the  other  authorities,  then  let  us  merely 
advise  that  such  a  commission  be  formed,  and  let  us  give 
only  general  suggestions  as  to  how  it  should  be  com- 
posed. Its  function  should  be,  not  only  the  giving  of 
advice  when  its  advice  is  sought,  but  also  the  making  (rf 
suggestions  to  the  Reichsbank  and  thus  indirectly  also 
to  individual  companies  or  individtial  branches  of  indus- 
try, as  German  economic  conditions  may  require.  I  have 
laid  great  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  frequent  automatic 
changes  in  the  membership  of  this  commission,  and  the 
speech  made  yesterday  by  Freiherr  von  Cetto  absolutely 
failed  to  convince  me  that  these  frequent  changes  are  not 
advisable.  Of  course,  a  certain  continuity  must  be  main- 
tained, but  my  plan  allows  for  this,  and  I  do  think  that 
every  year  three-quarters,  or  at  least  one-half,  of  the 
members  should  be  automatically  discharged,  so  that  new 
blood  may  always  come  in  without  anyone  feeling 
hurt.     I  should  hke,  in  closing,  to  warn  you  once  mne 
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against  such  formulations  as  those  proposed  by  the  previous 
speaker. 

Doctor  Schmidt  (rising  to  make  a  personal  remark). 
In  order  to  exclude  the  possibihty  of  misunderstandings 
that  might  arise  later,  I  wish  to  remark  that  I  do  not 
wish  my  proposals  to  be  looked  upon  as  proposals  of  the 
commission.  Under  Nos,  3  and  5,  measures  of  various 
kinds  are  proposed,  and  I  thought  the  members  of  the 
commission  might  bring  forward  in  this  coimection  what- 
ever additional  proposals  they  might  desire  to  make. 

Freiherr  von  Gamp-Massaunen.  Gentlemen,  before  I 
pass  to  the  questions  themselves  which  are  concerning  us 
just  now,  I  feel  called  upon,  in  view  of  the  eminence,  not 
only  among  us,  but  in  the  coimtry  at  large,  of  Exzellenz 
Wagner — I  fee!  called  upon  to  make  first  of  all  a  brief 
reply  to  him. 

I  frankly  acknowledge  that  I  have  been,  and  on  the 
whole  still  am,  an  imqualihed  adherent  of  his  scientific 
views  in  the  domain  of  social  pohcy.  But  the  more  I 
have  had  to  do  with  practical  affairs,  the  more  I  have 
felt  it  necessary  to  correct  my  views  in  some  essential 
pcrtnts,  and  I  think  that  Exzellenz  Wagner  too,  if  he 
should  ever  be  placed  in  a  similar  situation,  would  change 
his  mind  on  many  matters. 

I  should  Uke  to  select  a  few  points. 

First  as  to  the  question  of  what  dividends  can  be 
regarded  as  justifiable.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Exzellenz 
Wagner  was  incUned  four  days  ago  to  draw  the  line  at 
5  per  cent. 

Doctor  Wagker.  Only  by  way  of  example. 
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Frdherr  von  Gamp-Massaijnen.  To-day  he  has  sanc- 
tioned 6  per  cent,  and  if  he  goes  on  Uke  this,  he  will  sooo 
come  to  dividends  that  overstep  even  the  limits  that  I 
think  deniable.    [Laughter.] 

Doctor  Wagnbr.  I  meant  to  ^ve  only  an  approximate 
figure;  my  idea  is  that  as  a  general  thing  it  is  su£Eident  if 
the  interest  on  the  shares  is  such  that  they  stand,  on  the 
average,  at  par. 

Freiherr  vpN  Gamp-Massaunen.  But  the  market  pnot 
of  shares  depends  primarily  upon  the  safety  of  the  under- 
taking. If  we  take  the  case  of  a  sound  raihoad,  tor 
example,  or  the  Berlin  street  nulway  company,  or  any 
undertaking  whose  shares  on  the  whole  command  a 
higher  price  than  that  of  state  securities,  then  if  we  take 
5  or  6  per  cent  as  being  the  normal  rate  of  dividend,  these 
shares  will  rise  to  120,  130,  or  140.  To  correspond  to  a 
par  quotation  for  these  shares  the  return  on  them  would 
have  to  be  only  4  per  cent. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  axe  ccmsidering  risky 
over-sea  undertakings,  we  shall,  of  course,  regard  a  much 
higher  interest  as  normal  and  justified. 

And  should  not  imdertakings  that  are  conducted  by 
particularly  efficient  and  intelligent  persons  be  reganled 
as  having  a  just  chum  to  higher  dividends  ? 

I  should  also  like  to  have  Exzellenz  Wagner  consider 
that  in  every  industrial  tmdertakiag,  especially  in  the  old, 
safe  undertakings,  the  working  capital  is  con^derat^ 
larger  than  the  share  capital.  I  can  tell  you  about  an 
enterprise  with  which  I  have  close  relations  that  has  a 
share  capital  of  36,000,000  marks  and  a  working  cajMtal 
of  100,000,000  marks  or  more.    The  additional  workiiig 
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cafntal  consists  of  surplus  earnings  that  were  laid  by  perhaps 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago ;  of  dividends  that  the  shareholders 
have  renounced  in  order  that  the  undertaking  might  be 
better  equipped.  In  this  way  one  comes  later  to  divi- 
dends which  are  considerably  higher  than  what  Exzetlenz 
Wagner  regards  as  proper,  while  if  he  knew  the  circum- 
stances he  would  have  to  admit  that  they  are  not  so  very 
much  higher.  It  is  a  cardinal  error  to  assume  that  the 
working  capital  of  a  joint-stock  enterpise  is  identical 
with  the  share  capital. 

Exzelleaz  Winner  speaks  also  of  the  excesave  vxpiaxsaaa 
of  industry.  Here,  too,  I  caji  only  say  that  I  am  ob- 
viously in  closer  touch  than  he  b  with  the  circumstances, 
and  I  know  how  very  carefully  the  ground  is  examined 
before  a  great  enterprise  decides  to  apply  large  amounts 
of  capital  to  the  extension  of  its  plant.  It  is  tmforttmate 
that  I  had  to  be  absent  yesterday  and  the  day  before,  but 
I  do  not  regard  this  absence  as  altogether  without  benefit 
to  myself,  for  in  these  days  I  have  been  obliged  to  take 
up  in  all  its  bearings  the  question  of  how  necessary  it  is,  in 
case  of  an  excessive  strain  being  made  upon  the  capacity 
of  one's  plant,  to  consider  whether  one  should  or  should 
not  enlai^  it  to  a  considerable  degree.  You  make  a 
squeeze;  you  try  to  satisfy  the  constantly  increasing 
demand  from  the  consmners  by  lengthening  the  hours  of 
work.  Finally  this  won't  do  any  longer,  and  the  man- 
agement is  simply  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  en- 
larging its  plant.  As  for  its  being  a  fine  thing  to  expend 
millions,  I  should  not  often  be  willing  to  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that ;  but  the  decisive  thing  in  the  matter  is  dire  neces- 
sity.    Our  manufacturers  would  have  to  take  a  back  seat 
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if  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
market. 

Then,  too,  Exzellenz  Wagner  says  that  there  is  a  lack 
of  regulation  of  the  amount  of  production.  Now,  many 
of  the  syndicates  have  found  excellent  ways  of  r^ulating 
it  I  think  the  services  of  the  syndicates  in  this  matter 
have  been  greatly  undervalued.  I  myself  am  of  the 
opinion  that,  leaving  aside  certain  excesses — and  these 
happen  in  everything — the  syndicates  have  had  an  excel- 
lent effect  on  the  regulation  of  production  and  that  they 
have  taken  up  and  carried  through  the  task  of  proppii^  up 
and  maintaining  the  smaller  enterprises. 

And  as  for  the  great  expansion  of  our  industries,  that 
is  largely  the  result  of  competition  with  other  countries. 
Our  indtistries  have  developed  gradually.  Even  to-day 
there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  small  manufacturers 
whose  equipment  is  not  by  any  means  up-to-date;  tbey 
are  trying  to  make  both  ends  meet  and  to  keep  in  the 
running  by  denying  themselves  any  improvement  in  their 
standard  of  living.  Finally,  they  become  convinced  that 
this  will  no  longer  do;  they  have  to  raise  large  means,  and 
when  they  come  to  the  bringing  of  their  plant  up-to-date, 
they  generally  become  convinced  that  the  best  plan  k  to 
build  up  an  entirely  new  plant  and  make  full  provision  for 
the  future,  feehng  that  the  expense  of  the  transformatioD 
is  not  greatly  increased  thereby.  Om-  state  enterprises 
are  often  accused,  and  not  unjustly,  of  building  railroad 
stations,  for  example,  in  such  a  way  that  by  the  time  they 
are  completed  they  are  again  too  small.  This  considera- 
tion weighs  with  every  manufacturer  when  he  is  deciding 
whether  he  had  not  better  make  a  Uttle  extra  investment 
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in  his  factory,  and,  as  a  rule,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  the  best  thing  to  do. 

Now,  I  do  not  at  all  deny  that  the  transformation  of  so 
many  branches  of  industry  into  joint  stock  companies  and 
the  connection  of  these  branches  of  industry  with  banks 
has  occasionally  led  to  excessive  expansion,  since  it  is 
often  to  the  interest  of  the  banks  to  raise  large  sums  of 
money,  etc.  It  also  sometimes  happens  that  personal 
factors,  as  Exzellenz  Wagner  has  said,  play  a  large  r61e 
in  the  management  of  the  joint  stock  company  (which  does 
not  always  keep  on  having  the  same  manager) .  Especially 
operative  is  the  inclination  to  outdo  others.  The  Dresd- 
ner  Bank  was  a  very  small  bank  when  it  was  first  estab- 
lished, and  when  the  Deutsche  Bank  increased  its  capital 
and  the  Dresdner  Bank  followed  suit,  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  personal  motives  entered  in.  But  to  lay  down  the 
law  to  industry  as  to  what  investments  it  shall  or  shall 
not  make — that  would  be  quite  impossible.  Nor,  indeed, 
did  Exzellenz  Wagner  mean  that  this  should  be  dune; 
he  merely  wished  to  describe  in  a  general  way  the  state 
of  affairs.  But  from  these  premises  he  draws  what 
seems  to  me  the  wrong  conclusion — that  our  legislation  is 
of  a  plutocratic  character. 

Doctor  Wagner.  No;  our  economic  development,  not 
our  legislation. 

Freiherr  von  Gamp-Massaunen.  Very  well,  then;  our 
economic  development.  I  am  glad  that  Exzellenz  Wag- 
ner does  not  describe  our  legislation  as  plutocratic.  But 
what  of  the  accusation  that  our  economic  development 
is  plutocratic?  We  still  have  such  a  small  number  of 
millionaires  in  Germany  that  it  would  be  a  very  good 
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thing,  indeed,  tor  our  economic  condition  if  the  number 
were  doubled  or  tripled.  Here  I  do  not  share  the  view  of 
Exzellenz  Wagner;  on  the  contrary,  I  agree  with  Prince 
Bismarck,  who  said, "  We  always  need  rich  people  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  our  production. "  But  I  should  really  like 
to  ask  Exzellenz  Wagner  to  explain  what  the  millionaires 
have  to  do  with  the  social  question  and  the  question  of 
wages.  Do  you  really  think  that  if  wages  were  doubted 
this  very  day,  everyone  would  be  better  off?  It  is  cmly 
by  an  increase  in  the  grain  harvest  and  in  the  other  means 
of  subsistence  that  the  people  can  be  better  nourished. 
If  our  people  are  being  better  nourished  to-day  than  they 
ever  were  before  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  hours  of  wak 
have  been  shortened,  that  is  because  agriculture  has  ren- 
dered the  eminent  service  of  supplying  the  nation  with 
larger  quantities  of  food  supplies  for  the  same  expenditure 
of  labor. 

But  one  somehow  got  the  impres^on  from  what  Ex- 
zellenz  Wagner  said  that  he  meant  to  accuse  our  le^sla- 
tion  itself  of  bdng  plutocratic.  He  made  special  refer- 
ence to  our  tax  le^slation.  Now,  I  am  convinced  that 
Exzellenz  Wagner  has  a  hundred  times  as  much  influence 
on  our  legislation  as  Krupp  and  other  very  rich  people 
["very  true"],  though  I  do  not,  to  be  sure,  r^ard  this  as 
being  always  a  good  thing.  ["  Very  true.  "J  I  think  that 
men  like  Krupp,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  who  give  em- 
ployment to  thousands  of  people,  might  be  allowed  to 
have  a  much  greater  influence  upon  our  legislation,  and  I 
do  not  think  this  would  have  any  objectionable  effect  up<xi 
our  economic  life.     ["Very  true.  "J 
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But  to  go  on  with  the  question  of  social  policy.  I  have 
made  in  the  past  practical  proposals  in  several  directions, 
and  when  I  glance  over  the  development  of  our  social 
l^islation  I  find  that  the  things  I  recommended  in  1880 
have  mostly  gone  into  effect.  But  of  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt — we  have  come  to  have  a  mania  for  social  reform 
at  any  price,  and  I  wish  Exzellenz  Wagner  would  remember 
that  the  burdens  of  social  reform  fall  not  only  upon  the 
millionaires,  but  also  upon  the  little  employers,  who  have 
to  go  through  great  privation  in  order  to  raise  the  funds 
necessary  for  insuring  their  workmen. 

And  Exzellenz  Wagner  must  not  forget  the  competition 
with  foreign  countries.  Many  branches  of  our  industry 
have  to  come  into  competition  ■mth  other  countries;  and 
the  industries  of  other  countries,  especially  of  America, 
are  obliged,  just  as  ours  are,  to  send  a  large  part  of  what 
they  produce  into  foreign  lands  at  minimal  prices.  Our 
industries  will  be  ruined  if  we  put  heavier  burdens  upon 
our  production  than  other  countries  put  upon  theirs. 
This  is  why  I  have  always  told  the  Social  Democrats — 
and  I  should  like  to  give  the  same  advice  to  Herr  Singer 
to-day — that  they  had  better  see  to  it  that  the  same 
reform  legislation  is  introduced  into  America,  France, 
England,  Belgium,  etc. — then  we  shall  have  less  trouble 
in  coming  to  an  agreement  on  these  questions. 
•  Mr.  Singer.  Our  people  in  other  countries  are  trying  to 
do  that  very  thing. 

Freihenr  von  Gamp  Massaunen.  Well,  we  shall  prob- 
ably have  to  wait  a  little  while  yet,  for  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  difference  between  trying  to  do  a  thing  and  doing  it. 
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Only  yesterday  I  heard  another  outcry  about  the 
bureaucratic  legislation  which  requires  an  industrial  con- 
cern that  introduces  the  nine-hour  day  to  maintain 
accurately  the  intermissions  for  lunch,  dinner,  etc  It  is 
this  sort  of  thing  that  stands  in  the  way  of  cheerful  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  our  industrial  interests. 

But  Exzellenz  Wagner  himself  could  have  told  us,  met 
he  certainly  knows,  what  enormous  amounts  are  spent 
by  the  employers  as  voluntary  contributions  for  the  wel- 
fare of  their  workmen.  ["Very  true."]  Every  year  the 
statistics  are  made  pubhc  in  the  Central  Union,  and  it 
is  shown  that  more  than  a  hundred  million  marks  have 
been  spent  in  voluntary  contributions.  But  these  figures 
do  not  come  near  to  repl-esenting  the  amount  of  voluntaiy 
activity  carried  on  by  the  industrial  concerns  tot  the 
benefit  of  the  workmen.  I  once  mentioned  a  few  ex- 
amples in  the  Reichstag;  I  referred  to  the  Konigs  und 
Laura-Hiitte;  I  referred  to  Krupp,  and  I  believe  it  was 
only  the  modesty  of  Doctor  Schmidt  that  kept  him  from 
giving  you  these  figures.  I  should  award  the  first  prize 
to  the  firm  of  Krupp,  but  I  wish  to  add  at  once  that,  though 
Krupp  has  broken  all  records  in  this  field,  still  a  great 
many  other  firms  have  striven  to  make  progress  in  the 
same  direction  so  far  as  their  means  permit.  A  yeai « 
two  ago^I  do  not  know  what  year  it  was  that  I  spol^  of 
the  matter  in  the  Reichstag — the  firm  of  Krupp  paid 
14,000,000  marks  in  dividends,  and  in  the  same  year  it 
spent  1 2,000,000  in  taxes,  in  compulsory  insurance  contri- 
butions, and  above  all  in  voluntary  contributions  for  im- 
proving the  lot  of  the  workmai.  Thus  the  amount  spent 
for  the  benefit  of  the  workmen  or  of  the  community  was 
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83  per  cent  as  much  as  the  amount  received  by  the  share- 
holders, and  whereas  the  amount  expended  on  com- 
pulsory insurance  was  three  and  a  half  millions,  the 
amotmt  given  in  voluntary  contributions  was  5,000,000. 
The  voluntary  offerings,  therefore,  were  far  more  than  the 
amounts  given  under  legal  requirement. 

I  once  made  a  similar  statement  in  the  Reichstag  in 
regard  to  an  undertaking  concerning  which  I  have  more 
definite  and  detailed  information — I  mean  the  Elberfeld 
dye  works.  It  was  calculated — I  shall  now  have  to  trust 
to  memory — that  for  each  workman  employed  about  143 
marks  a  year  was  spent  by  the  concern  in  voluntary  con- 
tributions, and  if  Exzellenz  Wagner  will  be  good  enough 
to  turn  to  his  right-hand  neighbor  (Herr  Geheimrat 
Riesser),  he  will  hear  how  the  Elberfeld  dye  works  care 
for  their  workmen,  how  they  have  put  up  hundreds  of 
dwellings,  how  there  exist  the  best  economic  and  social 
conditions,  and  how,  in  spite  of  what  Exzellenz  Wagner 
would  certainly  call  enormous  dividends,  the  workmen 
are  well  paid  and  happy  and  contented.  He  would  also 
learn  how  the  workmen  there  are  treated,  how  gratefully 
they  acknowledge  what  the  concern  does  for  them,  and 
how  well  off  they  think  themselves.  I  think  it  is  very 
desirable  that  the  men  of  science  should  at  last  give  due 
weight  and  consideration  to  this  aspect  of  the  matter.  It 
must  be  a  source  of  bitter  feeling  to  the  employers  to  be 
told  over  and  over  again,  on  every  occasion,  that  they  do 
nothing  for  their  workmen,  that  the  wages  are  too  low, 
etc.  Once,  on  the  floor  of  the  Reichstag,  I  pointed  out 
to  the  former  secretary  of  state.  Count  Posadowsky,  that 
the  ill  feeling  prevalent  among  employers  is  not  due  to 
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the  heavy  burdens  they  have  to  bear,  but  to  the  constant 
badgering  and  the  rigorous  control  of  their  management, 
and  that  it  is  largely  this  kind  of  ill  feeling  that  is  cauasg 
the  old  established  industrial  families  to  withdraw  more 
and  more  from  buaness.  They  say,  "  We  can  not  stand 
this  treatment  any  longer." 

A  Voice.  It  is  disgusting  to  them. 

Freiherr  von  Gamp-Massaunen.  Yes,  disgusting;  that 
is  the  right  word.  And  Exzellenz  Winner  will  be  as 
sorry  as  I  to  see  things  pass  more  and  more  into  the 
hands  of  joint-stock  companies. 

I  wish  to  bring  up  one  more  point,  one  that  Exzellenz 
Wagner  also  touched  upon,  but  from  another  standpoint 
He  referred  to  the  extraordinary  increase  of  riches.  It 
is  my  belief  that  this  increase  has  been  greatly  over- 
estimated, and  that  the  figures  that  Delbriick  and  Steller 
have  given  in  regard  to  the  national  wealth  are  veiy 
incorrect.  I  have  myself  tried  to  convince  my  colleague 
and  old  friend  Delbriick  that  his  estimate  of  the  value 
of  coimtry  real  estate  is  entirely  wrong,  and  I  hoped  he 
had  been  convinced. 

Doctor  WagnBr.  I  did  not  say  a  word  in  support  of 
Delbrtick's  estimate. 

Freiherr  von  Gamp-Massaunbn.  I  am  glad  of  that,  but 
it  would  be  nice  if  you  would  plainly  say  so;  you  spoke 
in  a  general  way  about  the  increase  of  wealth 

Doctor  Wagner.  Not  in  connection  with  coimtry  red 
estate. 

Freiherr  von  Gamp-Massaunen.  Then  I  must  set  Ex- 
zellenz Wagner  right  on  this  point.  Of  course,  the  wealth 
of  the  landed  proprietors  has  increased,  as  well  as  that 
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of  the  industrials,  but  this  prosperity  shows  itself  most 
of  all  in  improvements  in  the  instruments  of  labor.  Look 
at  my  estate,  for  example.  My  father  bought  it  fifty 
years  ago  for  200,000  marks,  and  it  is  now  worth  800,000 
or  900,000  marks.  The  reason  it  is  worth  so  much  more 
to-day  is  that  there  are  buildings  upon  it  to  the  value  of 
300,000  or  400,000  marks;  that  the  chattel  value  runs 
up  into  the  hundred  thousands;  that  the  land  is  drained; 
and  that  there  are  better  means  of  communication. 

It  is  the  same  way  with  industry;  much  the  greater 
part  of  the  money  acquired  in  industry  is  reinvested  in 
the  plant;  and  through  improvements  in  the  plant  the 
wealth  of  the  owner  is  again  increased  and  also  of  course 
the  possibility  of  larger  cash  income  in  future. 

A  Voice.  That  is  a  crime.     [Laughter.] 

Freiherr  vON  Gamp-Massaunen.  Just  compare  America 
and  Germany  in  this  respect.  How  is  it  that  America 
has  so  great  a  productive  capacity  in  all  branches  of 
agricidttu'e  and  industry;  how  is  it  that  it  can  always 
keep  on  increasing  its  output?  The  reason  is  that  in 
the  great  factories  there  are  the  best  equipments;  the 
machinery  is  improved  and  perfected  to  the  very  utmost. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  our  industries  to  make 
strenuous  efforts  in  this  direction  if  they  are  not  to  drop 
way  behind.     ["Very  true."] 

I  now  come  to  a  question  in  regard  to  which  I  am 
much  more  in  sympathy  with  Exzellenz  Wagner.  I 
t^free  with  him  that  our  banks  have  much  too  small  an 
amount  of  cash  cover,  and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  demand 
that  those  institutions  that  have  large  quantities  of 
savings    deposits    and    demand    obhgations    should    be 
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required  alwaj^s  to  fulfill  their  obligations  by  means  of 
their  own  resoiurces,  without  calling  upon  the  Reichs- 
bank  for  assistance.  The  English  bank  inquiry  commis- 
sion appealed  to  the  banks  to  make  some  sacrifices  m 
their  own  part  in  order  to  make  the  money  and  credit 
system  more  secure — an  appeal  which  until  that  time 
had  found  little  favor  among  the  English  banks.  This 
same  appeal  we  must  make  over  and  over  again  to  our 
banks,  and  if  they  will  not  respond  to  it,  they  can  not 
blame  legislation  if  it  finally  steps  in  and  overrides  them. 

I  say  that  the  cash  reserve  of  the  banks  is  too  smalL 
Reference  has  been  made  to  the  enormotas  cash  hold- 
ings of  the  banks  on  December  31 .  Now,  I  do  not  imagine, 
Herr  Roland-Lucke,  that  the  banks  keep  these  reserves 
merely  by  way  of  a  buttress.  The  bank  act  prescribes 
that  balance  sheets  must  be  made  out  every  year.  Now 
the  banks  have  chosen,  so  far  as  I  know  without  excep- 
tion, the  first  of  January  as  the  date  for  the  balance 
sheets,  and  one  can  easily  see  why  they  should  make  an 
effort  to  appear  before  the  public  in  full  dress  on  this 
occasion.  The  consequence  is  that  on  December  31  the 
Reichsbank  is  deluged  with  demands.  The  banks  simply 
try  to  draw  money  from  the  Reichsbank  into  their  vaults, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  shout  "  Just  see  how  prudent  wc 
are;  we  have  so  and  so  many  miUions  of  cash,  outside 
moneys,  and  coupons,"  and  a  month  later  it  has  all 
disappeared;  the  banks  no  longer  need  to  declare  their 
cash  holdings;  the  figures  given  on  December  31  are  true 
only  for  the  moment  and  lead  to  false  conclusions. 

I  will  add  at  once  that  these  balance  sheets  are  entirely 
inadequate.     It  is  doubtful,  for  instance,  whether  credits 
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at  the  Reichsbank  a«  or  are  not  included  under  No.  i. 
Now  we  have  at  the  Reichsbank  about  150,000,000 
marks  of  so-called  compulsory  credits. 

A  VoiCB.  That  includes  imperial  credit. 

Freiherr  von  Gamp-Massaunen.  Well,  even  if  you 
subtract  the  compulsory  credit  of  the  Empire  there 
will  still  remain  a  very  large  sum — a  hundred  and  odd 
million — of  credits  that  are  plain  compulsory  credits, 
and  can  not,  therefore,  be  demanded  at  any  moment. 

AVoiCB.  All  the  holders  of  giro  accounts  taken  to- 
gether? 

Freiherr  von  Gamp-Massaunbn.  Certainly;  all  the 
holders  of  giro  accounts  taken  together.  Well,  then, 
these  compulsory  credits  can  not  be  regarded  as  cash 
holdings  that  are  always  at  one's  disposal.  [An  inter- 
ruption.] Unfortunately  statistics  do  not  show  how 
much  of  the  compulsory  credits  belongs  to  the  accounts 
of  the  banks.  Perhaps  the  Rdchsbank  will  have  the 
kindness  to  accede  in  future  to  the  wish  of  Herr  Mooun- 
sen,  with  which  I  sympathize,  and  will  make  a  separate 
entry  for  the  banks.  [Laughter  and  an  interruption.] 
But  you  said  there  was  no  separate  entry  for  the  banks. 

Mr.  MommsEn.  I  expressed  no  wish  on  the  subject. 

Freiherr  von  Gamp-MassaunBn.  Then  I  should  like 
to  express  the  wish,  and  I  hope  to  have  the  support  of 
Herr  Mommsen.  Then,  again,  what  is  meant  by  foreign 
money?  Does  the  term  include  foreign  notes?  Surely 
these  also  are  not  realizable  at  any  moment.  In  short, 
the  balance  sheets  do  not  give  the  information  one  would 
like  to  have  from  them.  The  su^estions  of  Herr  Roland- 
Lficke  on  this  subject  are  very  well  worth  consideration, 
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since  they  embody  just  about  the  Tninimnm  of  what 
must  be  required. 

Doctor  Schmidt  says  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
an  increase  of  the  gold  holdings  of  the  Reichsbanlc  be 
brought  about.  I  think  this  in  some  sort  questionable,  and 
that  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  gold  holdings 
of  the  Reiclisbank  serve  as  the  basis  of  its  business  trans- 
actions; it  has  to  make  them  yield  interest;  it  is  bound 
to  give  the  shareholders  certain  dividends  on  them. 
They  must,  therefore,  be  put  into  the  business,  and  for 
this  reason  they  can  not,  in  my  opinion,  perform  the 
function  that  a  second  JuUustnmi  would  be  designed  to 
perform.  In  the  second  place,  I  am  afraid — and  this  is 
something  still  more  important — that  the  gold  holdii^ 
of  the  Reichsbank  may  at  any  time  be  taken  away  by 
foreign  countries.  When  we  read  the  moving  com- 
plaints of  the  Englbh  bank  inquiry  commission,  when 
we  hear  it  said  openly  by  the  first  authorities  on  the 
money  and  credit  system  that  the  English  bank  can  no 
longer  keep  up  its  standard  of  paying  all  demands  that 
are  made  upon  it  in  gold — ^when  we  hear  such  tlm^  as 
these  we  should  take  them  as  a  warning  that  we  must 
protect  our  Reichsbank  more  effectively  against  the 
export  of  gold.  Doctor  Schmidt  has  called  attention, 
as  I  myself  did  some  time  ago,  to  the  great  risks  we  are 
taking  in  this  continual  placing  of  foreign  loans  one  after 
another  in  Germany.  He  has  shown  how  we  borrow  the 
money  in  part  from  other  countries  for  a  little  while  and 
how  we  may  and  often  do  fall  into  difficulties  when  the 
other  countries  take  their  money  back  again.  The  sepa- 
ration between  domestic  and  foreign  credits  at  the  bank 
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is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  us  to  get  a  proper  view 
of  the  business  activity  of  the  banks. 

Herr  Schinckel  tells  me,  and  he  has  also  recently  made 
the  statement  for  himself,  that  the  statistics  concern- 
ing the  introduction  of  foreign  loans  are  very  incorrect 
when  examined  in  detail.  I  admit  that;  but  if ,  of  the 
969,000,000  marks  that  are  given  as  the  amount  of  for- 
eign  investments  for  this  year  up  to  October  i ,  we  have 
actually  paid  for  only  500,000,000  or  even  400,000,000 
with  German  capital,  even  this  is,  in  my  judgment, 
under  existing  money  conditions,  such  an  enonnous 
strain  on  our  gold  resources  and  our  means  of  payment 
that  I  regard  it  as  in  the  highest  degree  objectionable. 

Now,  it  has  been  said — and  I  am  willing  to  admit  it — that 
the  banks  have  business  relations  that  must  be  kept  up. 
Yes,  but  in  that  case  business  activity  must  in  some  way 
or  other  be  curtaile  1,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  best  way 
of  curtailing  it  would  be  to  require  the  banks  to  keep  on 
hand  in  the  form  of  cash  a  certain  proportion  of  their 
demand  obligations  and  of  all  those  that  are  due  at  eight 
days'  notice  or  at  shorter  notice.  Gentlemen,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  even  without  legislation  this  might  be  accom- 
plished if  the  Reichsbank  would  not  only  adopt  a  friendly 
attitude  toward  the  banks,  but  would  also  not  be  shy  of 
exercising  a  gentle  pressure,  or  even  of  giving  an  occasional 
poke  in  the  ribs.  In  England  everyone  says  that  it  is  an 
unheard-of  thing  for  the  banks  to  be  neglectful  of  their 
duty ;  and  I  think  that  in  this  way  our  banks  would  finally 
build  up  a  certain  amount  of  security,  and  that  even  in 
critical  times  they  would  be  able  to  fulfill  their  obligations. 
Somehow  or  other  this  is  what  we  must  accomplish. 
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Herr  Rolaod-Lucke,  or  perhaps  some  one  else,  has  said 
that  the  fear  of  the  Reichstag  as  legislator  runs  like  a  red 
thread  through  the  whole  of  our  discussions.  I  understand 
this  fear  perfectly;  but  if  you  realize  what  is  to  your  own 
interest,  you  will  take  care  to  order  things  on  your  own 
initiative  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  afford  public  opinion 
and  the  Reichstag  such  a  wide  field  for  attack.  The 
inclination  to  get  hold  of  the  reins  of  legislation  is  not 
present  in  nearly  as  many  of  us  as  you  suppose;  but  the 
fact  is  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  can  not  be  resisted, 
and  if  the  banks  will  do  nothing,  and  if  nothing  comes  of 
these  bimonthly  balance  sheets — and  I  do  not  beUeve 
they  will  be  of  any  real  service — ^then  the  time  will  arrive 
when  the  Reichstag  will  say :  We  have  waited  long  enough, 
we  have  tried  everything,  we  have  instituted  the  Bank 
Inquiry,  but  nothing  has  been  accomplished;  now  l^is- 
lation  must  come  to  the  rescue  at  last. 

For  both  these  reasons,  gentlemen,  I  am  opposed  to 
causing  these  gold  holdings  to  go  to  the  Reichsbank.  In 
regard  to  this  proposition  I  am  in  entire  agreement  with 
the  view  of  President  Heiligenstadt,  who  has  also  been 
supported  by  Exzellenz  Wagner,  that  the  banks  ought  to 
hold  a  not  inconsiderable  cash  revenue,  so  that  they  may 
be  able  to  fulfill  their  obligations  when,  in  times  of  crias— 
even  of  small  and  short-lived  crises — demands  are  made 
upon  them. 

I  am  also  in  sympathy  with  the  opinion  expressed  to-day 
by  Dr.  Schmidt  that  we  need  an  imperial  deposit  bank- 
er rather  a  deposit  institution,  for  it  ought  not  to  be  a 
bank — to  which  the  savings  banks,  Genossenschaften.and 
banks  that  have  savings  deposits  and  short-time  obliga- 
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tions — to  use  a  general  phrase — should  be  required  to 
bring  a  sufficient  supply  of  cash  for  securing  these  obliga- 
tions. The  institution  should  also  be  required  to  receive 
deposits,  at  least  from  public  institutions.  The  question 
of  whether  it  should  also  be  made  accessible  for  private 
business  is  one  to  which  I  shall  not  at  present  give  a 
definite  reply.  But  if  our  commercial  law  were  to  estab- 
lish the  obligation  that  the  surplus  must  be  invested  in 
state  paper,  or  if  such  an  obligation  were  laid  upon  the 
savings  banks  and  the  Genossenschaften,  then  certainly  the 
necessary  arrangements  would  have  to  be  made;  for  we 
can  not  expect  these  institutions  to  keep  on  losing  ten 
per  cent  of  their  whole  capital  as  they  have  been  doing 
for  the  last  ten  years.  Guarantees  would  have  to  be  given 
that  these  obUgations  would  be  redeemed  at  par. 

The  proposal  I  made  in  the  earlier  deUberations  of  the 
inquiry  commission  was  perhaps  not  quite  rightly  ex- 
pressed. Nevertheless,  Dr.  Schmidt  understood  it  aright, 
for  in  essentials  he  adopted  it.  I  wish  to  have  an  imperial 
deposit  institution,  and  say  it  should  give  bond  for  its 
deposits,  but  I  repeat  that  I  would  not  entrust  to  this  in- 
stitution really  short-time  deposits.  Nor  is  there  any 
necessity  for  this.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the  public  insti- 
tutions referred  to,  of  the  bank  surplm,  etc.,  it  is  quite 
sufficient  to  have  the  acceptance  of  deposits  hmited  to  de- 
posits which  can  be  demanded  only  upon  three  months' 
notice. 

But,  gentlemen,  if  this  imperial  institution  issues  im- 
perial bonds  for  the  deposits,  and  gives  them  to  the 
depositor,  that  will  be  nothing  more  than  to  replace  the 
certification  of  the  deposits — ^which,  after  all,  is  likewise 
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an  imperial  bond — ^by  the  issue  of  a  coupon  bond.  Of 
course  these  would  be  peculiar  bonds,  involving  the 
obUgation  to  return  the  principal  upon  three  months' 
notice.  This  scheme  presents  the  very  great  advantage 
that  the  institution  would  be  saved  a  great  deal  of  labor, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  far  more  ccm- 
venient  and  agreeable  for  the  depositor  to  get  his  coupons 
along  with  the  bond ,  and  to  be  able  to  use  these  coupons  as 
cash  at  the  post-office  and  everywhere.  It  is  self-evident, 
too,  that  this  will  furnish  a  means  for  the  Government  to 
borrow  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  for  if  these  bonds  were 
even  to  bear  only  3  per  cent  interest,  every  depositor 
would  be  entirely  satisfied  with  it,  and  in  this  way  several 
hundred  million  marks  would  perhaps  flow  into  the 
imperial  treasury. 

Of  course  an  imperial  institution  of  this  kind  would 
have  to  be  managed  upon  quite  distinctive  principles, 
and  first  and  foremost  it  would  have  to  have  absolute 
fluidity. 

Mr.  MoMMsEN.  But  a  lower  rate  of  interest  ? 

Freiherr  von  Gamp-MAssaunen.  If  the  banks  wish 
to  get  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  then  what  we  ask  of  them 
would  be  no  sacrifice,  but  would  only  give  them  a  favor- 
able opportunity  to  increase  their  dividends.  There  is, 
of  course,  a  sacrifice  they  must  make — a  sacrifice  of  i  per 
cent.  This  is  the  contribution  that  they  must  make  to 
the  guarantee  fund;  there  would  be  no  difl&culty  about 
that. 

This  institution  will  also  be  in  a  positioD  to  help  the 
Reichsbank.  But  it  makes  a  very  great  difference 
whether,  when  the  Reichsbank  is  in  need,  this  institn- 
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tion  lends  it  40  or  50  millions  of  gold,  as  the  Bank  of 
France  lends  to  the  Bank  of  England,  with  the  obliga- 
tion that  the  gold  shall  be  returned  as  soon  as  the  critical 
time  has  passed,  or  whether  the  Reichsbank  gets  the  gold 
as  working  capital,  I  can  not  see  what  objections  can  be 
made  against  the  latter  course. 

It  may,  to  be  sure,  be  urged  that  it  would  result  in  a 
diminution  of  the  rate  of  interest  which  the  imperial 
institution  would  be  able  to  pay  on  its  deposits;  but 
this  disadvantage  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
great  advantage  that  we  should  have  this  second  Julius- 
turra.  In  1907,  when  the  Bank  of  England  was  in  such 
straits  that  it  bad  to  borrow  gold  from  the  Bank  of 
France,  the  Reichsbank  succeeded  in  absorbing  into  its 
treasury  about  200,000,000  marks  of  the  gold  that  was 
being  used  in  the  channels  of  trade.  This  process,  how- 
ever, is  extremely  difficult,  and  in  the  future  it  will  be  still 
more  difficult,  since  the  chief  means  that  was  employed  at 
that  time — the  putting  of  small  notes  into  circulation — 
can  have,  after  all,  only  a  limited  effect. 

But,  gentlemen,  if  we  establish  an  imperial  deposit 
institution,  and  thus  create  a  gold  reserve  of  200  millions, 
then  this  gold  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Reichsbank 
whenever  a  serious  crisis  arises,  although  of  course  the 
Reichsbank  will  be  obliged  to  give  it  back  again  as  soon 
as  the  crisis  is  past,  and  not  to  employ  it  as  part  of  its 
own  working  capital.  Even  so,  it  will  be  a  very  great 
source  of  relief  to  the  Reichsbank. 

Now,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  reserves  of 
private  banks,  savings  banks,  and  Genossenschaften  are 
very  largely  concerned  in  the  matter,  I  should  advise  that 
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the  private  banks,  savings  banks,  etc.,  be  given  some 
share  in  the  management  of  this  institution.  I  wish 
also  that  there  may  be  a  conmiittee,  such  as  was  sug- 
gested by  HeiT  Roland  Lticke,  which  should  likewise 
take  part  in  the  management.  Gentlemen,  I  have  often 
had  occasion — though  I  wish  to  keep  clear  of  person- 
alities— to  speak  of  the  Reichsbank  committee  as  it 
exists  at  present;  at  any  rate,  no  one  will  maintain  that 
this  commission  is  allowed  to  participate  in  any  effective 
way  in  the  management  of  the  Reichsbank  or  that  it 
has  the  power  to  initiate  measures  that  are  too  radical. 

But  If  we  make  this  arrangement,  we  should  be  most 
decided  in  our  opposition  to  an  imperial  supervisory 
authority.  I  was  for  many  years  an  official,  and  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  excessive  prejudice  against  bureaucracy; 
but,  gentlemen,  I  must  say  that  in  the  domain  of  practical 
economics  such  things  are  almost  always  failures.  ["  Very 
true."] 

We  have  instituted  the  bureau  of  supervision  for  private 
insurance  companies.  Doctor  Wagner  said  that  in  spite 
of  the  activity  of  this  bureau  there  still  remain  certain 
defects  in  coimection  with  fire-insiu*ance  policies.  [Remon- 
strance.] Yes,  you  said  there  was  still  something  to  be 
desired  in  the  matter  of  policies;  I  think  I  am  not  mis- 
taken. 

Doctor  Wagner.  I  never  said  a  word  about  policies. 

Freiherr  von  Gamp-Massaunen.  Then  it  was  some  one 
else.  But  in  order  to  remove  the  evils  existing  in  con- 
nection with  many  insurance  companies,  it  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  appoint  an  inquiry  commission;  and  a 
commission  should  have  been  appointed  to  investigate 
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the  conditions  and  to  give  speciiic  directions  as  to  what 
refonns  must  be  effected.  But  as  for  the  creation  of  a 
permanent  institution,  what  has  that  led  to  ?  The  insur- 
ance bureau  has  now  accomplished  its  real  task,  and  is 
looking  for  work — it  is  going  up  to  the  little  institutions, 
the  printers'  death  fund,  and  the  like,  which  have  existed 
for  several  decades  in  small  places,  and  raising  the  question 
whether  they  are  in  sound  condition. 

I  think  that  if  the  unperial  institution  were  established 
and  if  such  an  additional  council  were  estabhshed  as  I 
have  indicated,  then  the  chairman  of  the  imperial  institu- 
tion— and  I  have  other  reasons  besides  those  which  I  have 
given  for  considering  him  the  proper  person,  rather  than 
the  president  of  the  bank — the  chairman,  I  say,  might  be 
empowered  to  establish  normative  regulations  in  regard 
to  the  arrangements  of  the  hank,  the  balance  sheets,  etc. 

And,  gentlemen,  one  thing  more.  Why  is  there  such 
agitation  among  the  banks  against  an  arrangement  based 
upon  legal  compulsion,  when  it  has  been  thoroughly  tried 
and  tested  in  the  case  of  the  cooperative  institutions ;  why 
is  there  such  agitation  against  the  requirement  of  exami- 
nation by  trustworthy  public  agencies  for  the  banks  that 
receive  deposits?  At  one  time  we  had  unhappy  experi- 
ences with  the  Genossenschaften,  and  pubUc  sentiment 
demanded  an  examination  of  them;  the  state  was  urged 
to  take  charge  of  this  examination.  The  Reichstag  hit 
upon  a  middle  cotu'se  and  introduced  the  system  of  obUga- 
tory  examinations.  Every  two  years  each  Genossenschaft 
mtist  be  subjected  to  examination,  and  that  by  persons 
whose  trustworthiness  is,  I  believe,  attested  by  the  gov- 
ernment ;  the  results  of  the  examination  to  be  laid  before 
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the  supervisory  bodies  of  the  Genossenschaftai  and  their 
management.  This  system  of  obligatory  examination  has 
been  thoroughly  tested,  and  the  banks  would  also  be  in  a 
position  to  create  these  organs  for  themselves  on  thdr 
own  initiative.  [An  interruption.]  Ah,  Herr  Riesser, 
that  would  be  an  entirely  different  thing!  If  the  banks 
were  to  intrust  the  examination  to  their  own  ^ent,  or  ten 
agents ,  and  have  them  submit  a  report  that  b  to  be  seen  by 
no  one  else  but  the  bank  directors,  why  that,  to  my  mind, 
womd  be  a  farce.  [Laughter.]  I  think  that  independent 
agencies  should  carry  on  the  tests;  I  think  the  appoint- 
ments should  be  made  without  reference  to  the  manners 
of  the  banks  and  that  the  trustworthiness  of  the  examiners 
should  be  officially  attested.  And  then — I  have  this  idea 
from  Doctor  Weber;  I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  given 
it  here,  but  at  any  rate  I  can  not  claim  to  have  originated 
it — then  this  board  would  submit  their  reports  to  the 
supervisory  council,  which  would  thus  be  enabled  to 
remove  whatever  defects  might  have  been  found  to  exist. 
Such  examiners  as  these  would,  of  course,  have  a  very 
different  function  from  that  of  the  examiners  or  auditors 
who  are  now  employed  by  the  banks  themselves;  they 
would  give  the  supervisory  council  a  chance  to  exerdse 
conscientious  and  effective  supervision,  and  this  is  a 
thing  greatly  to  be  desired.  For  the  supervisory  council 
would  be  very  much  indebted  to  an  agency  independent 
of  the  management  of  the  banks,  which  should  keep  cratch 
over  developments  and  report  on  them  at  the  proper  times, 
laying  its  finger  upon  doubtful  and  dangerous  spots.  The 
bankruptcy  of  the  Leipziger  Bank  would  certainly  not  have 
taken  place,  had  the  supervisory  coimcil  known  three  or 
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four  years  beforehand  what  was  going  on  in  that  bank.  At 
present  the  supervisory  council  of  the  banks  can  exercise 
no  reliable  supervision  over  the  conduct  of  business. 
Often  the  choice  of  members  actually  hes  with  the  board 
of  directors.  But  many  men  would  be  careful  about 
accepting  a  position  on  the  advisory  council,  with  the  obli- 
gation laid  upon  it  by  the  stock  companies  act,  if  they 
knew  that  by  the  report  of  the  examiners  they  would  be 
given  an  insight  into  the  doubtful  affairs  of  the  business, 
and  that  they  would  be  liable  to  such  reproaches  as  this: 
You  did  not  obey  the  requirements  of  the  stock  companies 
act;  you  did  not  apply  yourself  to  the  task  of  supervision 
with  the  care  of  a  soimd  business  man;  you  are  responsible 
to  the  shareholders  for  this.  The  result  of  this  would  be 
very  great  carefulness  on  the  part  of  the  supervisory 
council,  so  that  from  this  standpoint,  too,  the  system  of 
obhgatory  examination  is  imperatively  called  for. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  make  a  remark  on  the 
subject  of  how  the  dangers  mentioned  in  the  fourth  ques- 
tion can  be  obviated.  I  attach  very  httle  importance  to 
this  question.  I  believe  that  if  the  proposals  I  have  made 
meet  with  approval,  it  will  very  seldom  happen  that  any 
appreciable  danger  of  this  kind  will  arise  for  persons  who 
are  fairly  careful;  if,  that  is,  the  following  regulations  are 
adopted: 

First,  that  demand  obligations  and  obligations  payable 

on  short  notice  shall  constitute  only  a  certain  percentage 

of  the  bank's  own  wotking  capital; 
Second,  that  for  these  investments  an  adequate  cask 

reserve  shall  be  created  by  deposition  at  the  proposed 

imperial  institution; 
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Third,  thai  the  banks  be  required  to  submit  to  a  regular 
revision  by  trustworthy  organs; 

Fourth,  that  the  banks  be  required  to  publish  detailed 
balance  sheets  every  month. 
I  should  recommend  that  we  await  the  issue  of  those 
measures  which  the  legislatiu-e  or  the  man^ement  may 
think  good  to  take. 

Doctor  RiBSSBR.  I  did  not  suppose  we  should  finish  our 
deliberations  to-day.  Unfortimately,  however,  I  must 
take  my  departure  to-day,  and  I  therefore  b^  that  our 
president  will  permit  me  to  hand  in,  in  written  form,  the 
observations  to  which  to-day's  discussion  has  given  rise, 
or  will  give  rise,  in  my  mind." 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  acceding  to^bis 
request. 

oThia  paper  of  Herr  Geheimrat  Doctor  RicsKr,  wbicb  iraa  handed  in 
later,  is  as  follows: 

To  the  observations  made  at  the  last  session  by  his  excelleocy  Ptofengt 
Doctor  Wi^er  I  merely  wish  to  make  the  following  reply: 

I  agree  with  him  that  Germany  has  kmg  ceased  to  be  a  purely  agricullunl 
country  and  has  become  even  predominantly  a  commercial  and  industrial 
coitntry,  and  I  should  not  like  to  see  it  develop  into  a  country  engaged  in 
commerce  and  manufactures  exclusively.  On  the  other  band,  there  art 
two  points  in  which  I  do  not  agree  with  him. 

We  have  fixed  the  denomination  of  the  shares  at  a  minimum  of  a  tbonsand 
marks  and  have  declined  toauthorizesharesof  such  small  denominflliniBM 
they  have  in  England — shares  of  £i  sterling,  or  30  marks — precisely  because 
(contrary  to  Wagner's  view)  we  did  not  consider  it  desirable  that  the  lower 
and  middle  sections  of  the  community  should  become  in  any  large  measure 
interested  in  stocks.  If  the  state  of  a  man's  finances  is  such  as  to  oblif* 
him  to  look  anxiously  everydayat  the  stock  quotations,  that  nun  sbonld,  ID 
my  opinion,  steer  clear  of  buying  dividend  papers,  since  at  any  unfavonbk 
turn  of  aSairsnot  only  the  dividends  themselves,  but  also  the  market priceo' 
the  papers,  which  depends  upon  the  amount  of  the  dividends,  nuygodoini- 

Furthermore,  I  do  not  agree  with  Wagner  in  ttiinUng  that  here  ni  Oa- 
many  the  rate  of  increase  of  private  means  and  private  incomes  is  on  the 
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Doctor  HeiUGENSTADT.  Like  several  others  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  take  part  in  these  discussions  I  am  prevented 
by  official  duties  from  being  present  at  all  the  sessions. 
Much  as  I  have  tried  to  postpone  meetings  it  has  in 
many  cases  been  impossible  to  do  so,  and  much  to  my 
r^[ret  I  was  obliged  to  be  absent  yesterday  and  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  before  yesterday.  Permit  me, 
therefore,  to  examine  briefly  the  criticism  that  has  been 
made  of  my  paper  of  the  day  before  yesterday  before  I 
express  my  opinion  on  the  special  points  under  discussion. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  list  of  questions  there  is  one  (I.,  aa) 
concerning  the  nature  and  meaning  of  deposits  and  sav- 
ings. Herr  Direktor  Doctor  Schmidt  has  to-day  again 
pointed  out — and  I  emphasized  the  fact  in  my  own 
paper — that  the   account-current  moneys  must   by  all 

whole  too  rapid— a  question  that  I  have  repeatedly  investdgated  statistically; 
tmd  1  think  that  the  respect  and  consideration  that  is  accorded  to  us  by 
foreign  countries,  and  also  therefore  in  international  world  politics,  is  in 
large  measure  dependent  upon  constantly  increadng  our  national  prosperity. 

But  leaving  aside  this  element  of  the  case,  there  has  happily  not  been  in 
our  country  a  one-sided  increase  of  mobile  capital  and  the  incomes  derived 
from  nubile  capital.  On  the  contrary,  there  has  been  all  abng  a  very 
notable  increase  in  agricultural  production,  which  now  amounts  to  some 
fifteen  billion  marks  a  year,  also  in  the  profits  derived  from  agriculture;  in 
the  amount  of  arable  land;  and  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  products  and 
of  country  real  estate,  the  aggregate  of  coimtry  real  estate  being  now  valued 
at  fifty  or  sixty  billion  marks.  This  increase  in  the  value  of  country  real 
estate  has  been  brought  about,  or  at  least  largely  influenced,  by  the  consid- 
erable improvements  in  farming  methods  and  machinery,  as  also  by  the 
improvement  in  the  agricultural  credit  system. 

I  am  convinced,  therefore,  that,  fortunately  enough,  there  can  be  no 
question  here  in  Germany  of  a  one-sided  expansion  of  the  national  pros- 
perity caused  or  encouraged  by  the  banks;  no  question  of  this  expansion 
being  confined  to  mobile  capital.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  in  many 
other  ways  by  the  material  officially  published  on  the  occasion  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  so-called  imperial  finance  reform  of  1908-9. 
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means  be  included  in  our  investigations;  the  account- 
current  moneys  are,  indeed,  in  my  opinion,  too,  of  much 
greater  importance  than  the  deposit  moneys. 

On  the  day  before  yesterday,  in  the  aftemom,  Herr 
Schinkel  and  Herr  Roland-LQcke  were  eng^ed  in  criti- 
cising the  remarks  I  made  a  few  days  ago.  With  the 
permission  of  his  excellency  the  president  of  the  Reichs- 
bank  I  was  given  the  stenographic  report,  and  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  make  some  reply  to  their  criticism  of  my 
remarks  about  the  classification  of  outside  moneys.  I  do 
this  because  I  regard  the  classification  of  outside  moneys 
as  enormously  important  for  the  clearii^  up  of  a  great 
many  questions.  Although  I  do  not  im^;ine  that  my 
classification  will  be  at  once  accepted,  I  still  believe  it 
to  be  the  right  one,  in  spite  of  the  critiosm  of  these 
gentlemen. 

This  is  exactly  what  Herr  Schinkel  said,  according  to 
the  stenographic  report: 

"But  for  the  rest  the  consideraticms  he  brought  for- 
ward are  pretty  far  removed  from  the  sphere  of  really 
practicable  legislation." 

A  literal  quotation,  gentlemen.  But  I  said  nothing  at 
all  about  le^lative  measures. 

Mr.  ScHiNCKEL.  I  merely  pointed  that  out. 

Doctor  Heiugbnstadt.  In  the  stenographic  report  that 
I  have  before  me  what  you  said  surely  has  a  somewhat 
different  meaning.  At  any  rate,  I  have  so  far  made  so 
suggestions  in  the  way  of  legislative  measures;  in  fact,  I 
have  confined  myself  entirely  to  expressing  my  disappro- 
val of  certain  legislative  measures  that  were  being  de- 
bated.    I  opposed  the  establishment  of  a  special-deposit 
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bank;  I  opposed  the  acceptance  of  interest-bearing  de- 
posits by  the  Reichsbank,  and  also  the  formation  of  the 
Zentralgenossenschaftskasse  into  a  general  deposit  bank 
with  branches  in  the  country.  This  part,  therefore,  of 
Herr  Schinkel's  criticism  is  rather  wide  of  the  mark. 

Herr  Roland-Liicke  has  also,  according  to  the  steno- 
graphic report,  attributed  to  me  things  that  I  did  not  say. 
He  says:  "  I  will  go  still  further.  President  Heiligenstadt 
gives  an  analysis  of  the  parts  played  in  our  economic 
world  by  the  producers  and  the  nonproducers."  I  did 
nothing  of  the  kind.  I  merely  said,  with  reference  to  the 
classification  of  outside  moneys,  that  a  convenient  princi- 
ple of  classification  is  furnished  by  their  sources — that  is, 
by  whether  they  are  invested  by  consumers  or  producers. 

Furthermore,  Herr  Schinkel  said  in  his  criticism  that, 
"to  tell  the  truth,  he  had  not  tmderstood  me."  Herr 
Schinkel  has  just  confirmed  this  with  a  nod.  Neverthe- 
less, he  did  not  hesitate  to  criticize  that  which  he  did  not 
understand. 

I  think  that  Herr  Roland-Liicke  also  did  not  understand 
what  I  said. 

Mr.  Schinkel.  Where  is  the  criticism  ? 

Doctor  Heiligenstadt.  I  am  coming  back  to  that.  I 
hope  Herr  Roland-Lticke  will  not  take  it  ill  of  me.  But  I 
must  say  that  when  he  talks  about  mechanical  and  intel- 
lectual producers,  and  is  by  way  of  insinuating  that  I 
called  a  doctor  who  sets  a  workman's  arm  a  drone 

Mr.  ROLAND-LCcKE.  I  only  said  that  this  inference 
could  be  drawn  from  your  speech. 

Doctor  Heiligenstadt.  He  shows  that  he  has  not  un- 
derstood what  I  meant.     Perhaps  I  am  partly  to  blame 
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for  this  misunderstanding.  Perhaps  I  assumed,  in  mak- 
ing my  speech,  that  the  gentlemen  were  more  thorotighly 
informed  than  they  are  on  important  elements  of  political 
economy,  especially  on  the  theory  of  incomes.  Gentle- 
men, I  have  assumed  only  such  information — and  the 
representatives  of  theoretical  political  economy  whom  we 
have  among  us,  Herr  Exzellenz  Wagner  and  Herr  Geheim- 
rat  Lexis,  will  bear  me  out — I  have  assumed  only  such 
information  as  is  contained  in  the  smallest  primers  of 
pohtical  economy.  I  had  not  thought  it  necessary,  here 
in  this  assemblage,  to  make  a  loi^  and  tiresome  intro- 
ductory exposition  of  theories. 

1  think  my  division  into  producers  and  consumers  will 
be  comprehensible  to  all  who  have  ever  concerned  them- 
selves with  questions  of  political  economy;  th^  will  know 
exactly  what  I  mean. 

I  have  said  that  the  income  of  producers  is  derived 
directly  from  the  production  of  commodities,  and  that  the 
income  of  other  classes,  which  I  call,  for  short,  consumers, 
is  not  derived  directly  from  this  source.  I  think  there 
can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  among  theoretical  econo- 
mists on  this  point,  and  I  beg  that  the  theoretical  econo- 
mists among  us  will  correct  me  if  I  am  mistaken,  if  what 
I  have  said  is  wrong,  for  I  myself  belong  no  loiter  in  the 
ranks  of  theoretical  political  economy,  but  in  the  si^Kce 
of  practice. 

Then,  Herr  Schinkel,  you  advanced,  as  an  argument 
against  me,  the  assertion  that  every  producer  is  a  con- 
sumer. I  did  not  say  he  was  not;  what  would  you  ^covt 
by  this  truism  ?  But  the  goods  that  the  producer,  as  a 
human  being,  uses  for  his  own  subsistence — ^that  is,  (xm* 
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sumes — I  regard  as  part  of  the  regular  expenses  of  pro- 
duction. 

But  you  maintained  further,  according  to  the  steno- 
graphic report,  that  every  consumer  must  be  a  producer. 
(Contradiction.)  It  is  in  the  stenographic  report  that  I 
have  before  me. 

Mr.  ScHiNKEL.  I  have  not  seen  the  report;  you  have 
an  advantage  over  me. 

Doctor  Heiugenstadt.  It  is  no  advantage  over  you; 
without  the  stenographic  report  I  could  not  have  ac- 
quired precise  knowledge  of  the  criticism  that  was  made 
of  my  speech. 

Both  the  gentlemen  then  adduced  a  number  of  exam- 
ples to  prove  that  my  plan  is  unworkable.  First  of  all, 
Herr  Schinkel  said  that  if  he  were  to  classify  outside 
moneys  according  to  my  system,  his  mind  would  come 
to  a  standstill. 

Mr.  Schinkel.  And  that  would  be  very  unpleasant 
for  me. 

Doctor  Heilicenstadt.  I  think  any  one  of  your 
subordinates  who  had  successfully  pursued  a  university 
course  would  be  able  to  furnish  you  with  all  the  neces- 
saiy  information. 

Herr  Schinkel  confines  himself  to  one  example — the 
case  of  the  Danish  or  Swedish  government;  he  asks  what 
is  the  character  of  the  moneys  which  these  parties  load 
htm  down  with.  In  the  first  place,  one  need  not  have 
had  great  experience  in  financial  economics  to  know  that 
the  economics  of  the  state  as  such  are,  as  Excellenz 
Wagner  has  so  often  pointed  out,  expenditure  economics, 
and    therefore    consiraiption    economics,    in    which    the 
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receipts  must  be  governed  according  to  the  need  of  ex- 
penditures. It  is  true  that  in  modem  times  the  state 
itself  is  often  a  producer,  but  with  the  general  banking 
business  this  aspect  of  the  state's  activity  has  really 
nothing  whatever  to  do.  So  far  as  the  banking  business 
is  concerned,  these  moneys  that  are  invested  by  the 
state  unquestionably  belong  to  the  class  of  "consump- 
tion moneys," 

Mr.  ScHiNKBi..  I  shall  make  a  note  of  that. 

Doctor  Heiwcenstadt.  I  should  be  delighted  if  my 
remarks  were  to  have  that  result. 

Herr  Roland-Lticke  next  brought  up  the  case  of  the 
private  individual  who  is  a  speculator.  Well,  gentle- 
men, in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  my  honored 
teacher  Knies,  I  take  my  stand  on  the  belief  that  specu- 
lation is  an  important  thing  for  the  economic  life  of  a 
nation,  and  that,  since  it  creates  place  and  time  values, 
it  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  production.  I  think  that 
even  in  practice  the  professional  speculator  is  easily 
recognized,  even  when  he  comes  in  the  guise  of  a  private 
individual,  especially  by  the  bank  that  has  his  account. 
I,  at  least,  in  the  many  years  of  my  activity  in  the  Dis- 
kontogesellschaft,  hardly  ever  had  any  doubt  as  to 
whether  a  man  was  a  professional  speculator  or  not 
Many  cases  passed  through  my  hands  at  that  time.  I 
will  take  the  instance  broii^ht  forward  the  day  befwe 
yesterday  by  Herr  Roland-Liicke.  When  a  private 
individual  buys  Siemens  shares  and  sells  them,  perchance, 
because  the  quotation  has  risen,  at  a  higher  figure,  and 
then  puts  his  money  into  another  investment,  I  regard 
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this  merely  as  an  act  which  a  private  individual  who 
understands  business  matters  performs  in  the  normal 
management  of  his  property. 

The  second  case  chosen  by  Herr  Roland-Lficke  is  that 
of  an  inventor.  How,  he  asks,  is  an  inventor  to  be  clas- 
sified? This,  too,  is  not  at  all  difficult.  Either  the 
inventor  makes  an  invention,  takes  out  a  patent  and 
sells  it,  in  which  case  the  money,  the  remuneration  for 
the  patent,  is  of  precisely  the  same  character  as  any 
other  professional  fee,  and  falls  of  course  into  the  class 
of  "consumption  moneys;"  or  else  he  exploits  his  patent 
himself,  in  which  case  he  becomes  quite  simply  an  entre- 
preneur and  falls  into  the  class  of  producers. 

A  further  example  brought  forward  by  Herr  Roland- 
Lucke  as  evidence  of  the  impracticability  of  my  propo- 
sals is  that  of  an  author.  There  *can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  author's  proceeds  belong  in  the  class  of  "consump- 
tion moneys."  Of  course  the  author  performs  services 
for  the  commimity  that  have  an  economic  value  and 
therefore  a  price,  but  he  takes  no  part  in  the  economic 
production  of  commodities. 

Then,  too,  Herr  Roland-Liicke  brings  up  the  case  of 
a  doctor  who  receives  a  fee  for  restoring  to  a  workman 
his  ability  to  work.  The  fee  he  receives  undoubtedly 
belongs  to  the  class  of  "consumption  moneys."  The  fact 
that  the  workman's  power  of  work — that  is,  of  produc- 
tion— is  restored  to  him  does  not  alter  this  in  the  least. 
Besides,  for  that  matter,  the  income  of  the  workman 
himself  comes  to  him  indirectly.  But  if  the  doctor 
were  to  establish  a  pill  factory,  or  if  he  were  to  mann- 
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f acture  a  disinfectant  water  or  something  of  that  kind, 
then,  if  he  had  occasion  to  do  business  with  a  bank,  he 
would  undoubtedly  be  classed  under  "producers." 

Of  all  the  cases  adduced  by  Herr  Roland-Lftcke  the 
only  one  about  which  there  might  be  some  doubt  is  that 
of  the  director  of  a  theater.  But  by  his  occupation  the 
director  of  a  theater  is  at  once  constituted  an  entre- 
preneur. The  tenor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  just  as  cer- 
tainly, in  view  of  the  destination  of  his  income,  a  con- 
sumer; the  income  he  receives  serves  simply  and  solely  to 
satisfy  his  own  wants  as  a  consiuner. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  gentlemen,  that  with  a  little  good 
will  my  classification  could  be  carried  out  with  the  greatest 
ease.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  evolved  this  classi- 
fication as  the  result  of  experience,  and  that  it  has  fur- 
nished me  with  an  extremely  good  basis  in  practical 
business  and  in  my  very  extensive  financial  operations. 
Besides,  my  remarks  were  only  designed  to  persuade  the 
gentlemen  here  who  are  in  the  banking  business  to  make 
themselves  familiar  with  my  train  of  thought  and  see 
whether  it  does  not  furnish  a  principle  of  classification 
more  convenient  than  that  which  is  in  use  to-day,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  moneys  of  the  central  oflSce  are  called 
account-current  moneys  and  those  of  the  branch  oflSces 
deposit  moneys.  I  think  that  in  any  case  the  m^  who 
are  engaged  in  practical  banking  would  derive  the  greatest 
advantage  for  the  conduct  of  their  business  if  they  cotiU 
hit  upon  an  appropriate  classification  of  their  outside 
moneys. 

This  is  what  I  have  to  say  in  reply  to  the  critidsm 
accorded  to  my  speech. 
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Gentlemen,  as  for  the  special  discussion  and  the  pro- 
posals that  might  be  made  with  regard  to  a  reform  of 
our  present  banking  system,  I  wish  to  express  myself 
with  care.  I  am  convinced  that  a  reform  is  not  nearly 
so  necessary  as  an  effective  further  development  of  the 
arrangements  of  our  money  and  credit  system,  a  devel- 
opment which  will  enable  us,  in  the  future  also,  to  fulfill 
the  demands  that  are  made  in  behalf  both  of  pubUc  and 
of  private  interests.  I  do  not  think — and  I  think  the 
events  of  1907  bear  me  out — that  the  present  arrangements 
will  always  continue  to  be  adequate  for  meeting  the 
demands  that  will  arise  with  the  continued  growth  of 
business.  I  agree  with  Herr  Roland-Lficke  that  we 
must  prepare  ourselves  to  face  this  growth  by  effecting 
an  adequate  expansion  of  our  money  and  credit  system. 
Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  altogether  possible  to  effect  this 
expansion  by  voluntary  procedures.  If  it  can  be  thus 
actually  effected,  I  fully  agree  that  we  should  not  lift 
the  latch  of  legislation.  But  if  this  should  not  be  done — 
though  I  do  not  for  a  moment  accede  to  the  doubts 
expressed  just  now  by  Herr  von  Gamp — then  here,  too, 
the  State  will  have  to  step  in  as  it  has  done  in  so  many 
other  domains. 

I  am  convinced — and  in  this  I  am  in  agreement  with 
certainly  a  large  nimiber  of  those  present — that  the  point 
chiefly  involved  is  that  of  a  considerable  increase  of  the 
cash  reserves  of  the  banks. 

The  cash  cover  at  our  banks  is  to-day  certainly  too 
low — I  should  say,  much  too  low.  The  so-called  fluidity 
of  the  banks  is  not,  to  my  mind,  the  only  factor  in  the 
case;  other  elements  of  an  economic  character  are  also 
involved, 
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If,  then,  I  am  asked  how  large  a  cash  reserve  should 
be  maintained,  I  refer  to  the  words  of  Exzelleoz  Wagna, 
who  said  in  one  of  the  previous  sessions  that  the  cash 
reserve  minimum  of  33K  P^  cent  in  the  Reichsbank 
law  was  fixed  upon  arbitrarily.  Limits  of  this  kind  must, 
of  course,  always  be  fixed  in  a  more  or  less  arbitrary 
way.  Though  I  am  conscious  of  the  arbitrariness,  I 
should  say  that  the  minimum  should  be  not  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  of  demand  deposits  and 
of  those  subject  to  notice  of  eight  days  or  less. 

Mr.  MoMMsEN,  You  said  i  or  2  per  cent  before. 

Doctor  Heiligenstadt.  I  am  coming  to  that;  I  would 
not  get  so  worked  up  over  it,  Herr  Mommsen. 

Well,  then,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  I  should  r^ard 
a  cash  reserve  of  at  least  about  10  per  cent  as  requisite, 
and  a  larger  reserve  as  very  desirable.  I  refer  you  to  the 
statistics  of  the  English  banks,  which  are  always  being 
held  up  as  examples  to  us.  According  to  these  statistics, 
although  the  English  banks  are  much  more  favorably 
situated  than  our  own,  the  average  cash  reserve  is  15^ 
per  cent. 

It  is  my  opinion,  further,  that  in  the  public  interest 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  banks  to  support  the  Reichsbank  in 
its  relations  with  the  money  market  and  in  its  activities 
generally,  and  I  therefore  consider  it  important  that  at 
least  2  per  cent  of  the  cash  reserve — I  went  into  details 
when  I  spoke  of  this  matter  before — shoidd  be  deposited 
with  the  Reichsbank. 

Now,  if  the  duty  of  keeping  cash  reserves  is  shared 
between  the  Reichsbank  find  the  banks,  two  happy 
results  will  be  attained.     In  the  first  place,  the  Reichs- 
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bank  will  be  strengthened  in  its  relation  to  our  entire 
system  of  money  and  credit;  and  in  the  second  place, 
that  system  will  not  rest  upon  one  single  reserve,  since  a 
second  large  reserve  will  reside  in  the  banks. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  lo  per  cent  reserve  is  sure  to 
have  considerable  influence  upon  the  rate  of  interest  all 
over  the  country.  On  which  rate  of  interest — that  on 
deposits  or  that  on  loans?  Well,  gentlemen,  I  do  not 
think  so.  The  banks  all  make  a  practice  of  giving,  as  a 
rule,  a  maximum  3  per  cent  interest  on  current-account 
moneys.  Now,  even  on  the  untrue  supposition  that  they 
have  hitherto  kept  no  reserves  at  all,  only  10  per  cent  of 
the  outside  moneys  which  had  formerly  been  made  use 
of  would  henceforth  lie  idle.  Thus  only  the  interest  on 
10  per  cent  of  the  outside  moneys  would  be  lost — that 
is,  they  could,  if  they  wanted  to  repair  this  loss  entirely 
by  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  deposits,  give  2.9  " 
per  cent  interest,  instead  of  3  per  cent,  on  the  remainii^ 
90  per  cent  of  the  outside  moneys.  And  I  must  say  I 
should  not  be  at  all  opposed  to  a  corresponding  increase 
of  the  rate  of  interest  charged  on  credits.  I  hold  that 
every  service  should  have  its  due  compensation  even  in 
the  banking  business,  and  I  also  maintain  that  the  com- 
pensation  that  is  now  received  in  this  business  does  not 
quite  correspond  to  the  services  performed. 

Mr.  SCHiNKEL.  It  certainly  does  in  your  case. 

Doctor  Heiugenstadt.  We  receive  no  compensation 

at  all  in  the  ctirrent-account  business.     The  reasons  for 

this,  however,  are  quite  special,  and  lie  in  the  peculiar 

organization  of  the  money  and  credit  business  of  the 

o  Apparently  this  should  be  3.7  per  cent. — Translatok. 
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Genossenschaften,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  Zentral- 
genossenschaftskasse.  If  you  would  like  to  infonn 
yourself  further  with  regard  to  these  reasons,  you  are  at 
liherty  to  do  so  at  any  time.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do 
receive  a  sort  of  commission  when  we  give  acceptances, 
when  we  make  transactions  in  securities,  etc. — in  short, 
wherever  we  work  on  the  same  basis  as  private  banks. 
As  I  have  satd,  I  regard  an  adequate  commission  as  not 
merely  necessary,  but  even  as  economically  wholesome. 

I  think,  too,  that  a  definite  proportion  between  the 
acceptances  of  a  bank  and  its  capital  should  not  be 
exceeded.  The  general  question  of  acceptances  was  thor- 
oughly gone  into  on  a  previous  occasion,  and  I  do  not 
wish,  when  we  are  so  hard  pressed  for  time,  to  be  guilty 
of  repetitions.  The  further  question  of  what  is  a  suita- 
ble cover  for  liabilities  can  on  the  whole,  I  think,  be  left 
as  before  to  the  conscientious  judgment  of  the  bank 
management,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  great  banks. 
Only  I  am  convinced  that,  to  meet  crises  and  times  of 
stringency  there  should  be  a  larger  holding  of  securities 
that  are  available  as  collateral. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  point  which  I  r^ard  as  voy 
important  is  that  there  should  be  the  greatest  possible 
publicity  throughout  the  banking  system.  The  balance 
sheets  as  they  are  at  present  are  not,  to  my  mind,  ade- 
quate. For  my  own  part,  I  publish  for  the  institution 
that  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  such  comprehensive 
and  detailed  balance  sheets  that  one  is  enabled  easily  to 
command  the  whole  state  of  affairs.  The  mere  figures 
of  the  balance  sheets  are  not  sufficient  in  themselves; 
I  wish — ^thoi^h  I  do  not  bring  this  up  as  a  demand  which 
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should  be  immediately  acceded  to — that  that  might  be 
done  which  is  already  being  done  in  many  cases  among 
the  Genossenschaften :  That  there  might  be  published  not 
only  a  final  balance  sheet  but  a  statement  of  transactions 
from  which  the  movement  of  the  accounts  in  the  interval 
might  be  seen.  It  is  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  whole 
community  that  it  should  be  much  more  thoroughly 
informed  about  the  activity  of  the  banks  than  it  is  at 
present. 

Nor  do  the  bimonthly  balance  sheets  satisfy  me.  I 
think  it  desirable  that  monthly  balance  sheets  be  pub- 
lished. Above  all,  the  bimonthly  balance  sheets  furnish 
no  public  knowledge  concerning  the  situation  at  the 
exceptionally  important  dates  of  March-April  and  Sep- 
tember-October, A  pubUc  knowIe<^e  of  the  great 
figures  of  the  demand  at  these  dates  I  consider  to  be  of 
extreme  importance. 

Here,  too,  men  in  the  banking  business  often  make  the 
objection  that  the  thii^  is  not  feasible — there  are  too 
many  details.  Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  not  so;  it  is  all 
a  matter  of  efficient  organization.  In  the  institution 
that  I  have  the  honor  to  direct,  a  complete  rough  balance 
sheet  is  actually  made  every  day,  and  this  plan  has 
proved  to  be  very  useful  indeed,  for  by  means  of  this 
daily  balance  sheet  the  whole  ledger  can  be  checked. 

As  for  a  bureau  of  supervision,  and  especially  the 
remarks  on  the  supervision  of  cooperative  institutions 
made  by  Freiherr  von  Gamp,  I  am  not  yet  entirely  of 
his  opinion.  I  do  not  think  a  state  supervisory  bureau 
is  called  for  as  yet.  I  am  sure  that  the  activity  of  a 
state  bureau  of  supervision  could  extend  at  most  only 
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to  a  formal  testing.  A  supervisory  board  could  not  do 
much  more  than  that.  But  with  the  right  to  make  a 
test  it  would  assume  also  a  responsibility,  and  in  view  ot 
the  material,  and  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
banks  now  work,  I  think  this  would  be  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility and  burden  upon  the  imperial  government.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  establishment  of  a  state 
bureau  of  supervision  should  be  kept  in  view  only  as  the 
very  last  resource. 

I  take  it,  gentlemen,  that  if  the  proposal  made  by  Herr 
Roland-Lucke  is  carried  out,  and  if  the  banks  make  up 
their  minds  to  follow  the  proposals  and  suggestions  made 
by  the  commission  which  is  to  be  formed,  a  great  deal  may 
be  accomplished  in  this  way  alone,  and  I  r^;aFd  this 
method  as  preferable,  especially  for  the  time  in  which  we 
live.  Others  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  preseot 
time  is  a  particularly  bad  moment  for  adopting  too  string- 
ent legislative  measures. 

Count  Kanitz.  If  I,  a  layman  in  the  banking  profession, 
have  again  asked  permission  to  speak,  it  was  not,  gentle- 
men, in  order  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  course  of  your 
discussions,  but  rather  in  order  to  give  an  account  of  the 
impression  made  upon  me  by  the  discussions  that  have 
already  taken  place,  and  to  present  the  reasons  for  my 
vote  with  regard  to  the  questions  that  he  before  us — a 
vote  which  may  be  given  either  here  or  elsewhere. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  our  deUberations  I  permitted 
myself  to  state  that  I  have  strong  doubts  of  the  wisdom 
of  most  of  the  measures  here  proposed  and  can  really 
express  my  approval  of  only  one  of  them,  that  of  the 
obligatory  publication  of  balance  sheets.    Even  in  this 
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there  are  certain  doubtful  points.  It  would  be  a  very 
good  thing  if  the  balance-sheets  were  readable  and  com- 
prehensible to  the  public  at  lai^e.  But  I  admit  that  great 
difficulties  present  themselves.  One  of  the  gentlemen  has 
said,  with  great  truth,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  bank 
whose  business  is  in  the  industrial  district  of  Westphalia 
to  use  the  same  system  as  a  bank  in  East  Prussia.  That 
goes  without  saying,  just  as  on  an  estate  that  has  a  dis- 
tillery or  a  sugar  factory  the  system  of  bookkeeping  is 
very  different  from  that  on  an  estate  in  which  industrial 
side  enterprises  of  this  kind  are  not  present. 

I  should  think,  however,  that  the  wishes  of  the  public 
might  be  met  in  some  way  or  other,  that  different  sj'stems 
might,  for  example,  be  installed  for  the  large  and  the  small 
banks,  so  that  the  balance  sheets  would  enable  one  to 
keep  at  least  some  sort  of  general  watch  on  the  business 
situation  of  one's  bank. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  really  what  I  r^ard  as  the  chief 
evil — that  these  balance  sheets,  when  they  are  published 
(and  I  consider  it  a  great  step  forward  that  the  great  banks 
are  now  publishing  their  balance  sheets)  can  not,  as  they 
should  in  order  to  be  of  any  use,  enable  one  to  get  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  situation.  Take  all  these 
balance  sheets  that  we  have  before  us  among  the  docu- 
ments. There  are  not  two  balance  sheets  among  them 
that  are  made  out  on  the  same  plan;  every  individual 
bank  has  its  own  peculiar  system.  In  this  direction  there 
is,  I  think,  much  room  for  improvement. 

Now,  then,  gentlemen,  I  come  to  the  second  question — 
which  is  also  very  important — How  are  the  balance  sheets 
to  be  tested  as  to  correctness;  how  are  they  to  be  checked  ? 
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As  for  a  bureau  of  supervision  and  an  imperial  au- 
thority, I  have  already  expressed  my  disapproval  of 
that  plan,  not  only  because  I  should  not  like  to  see  an 
increase  of  our  already  overgrown  biu-eaucracy,  but  also 
for  more  practical  reasons.  Gentlemen,  it  has  been  very 
truly  said  that  too  much  interference  with  the  buaness 
affairs  of  the  individual  banks  would  be  very  injurious  to 
the  banks  themselves  and  incidentally,  of  course,  to  the 
persons  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  the  banking  business. 
Herr  Roland-Liicke  in  particular  made  mention  of  this 
point  when  he  recommended  the  special  commission. 

Gentlemen,  I  approve  altogether  of  the  proposal  of  Hen" 
Roland-LUcke,  but  permit  me  to  make  one  little  remarl: 
on  the  subject.  He  recommends  that  the  persons  of 
whom  this  commission  is  composed  be  changed  fairly  often, 
if  possible  every  year,  so  that  new  blood,  fresh  forces,  may 
always  be  coming  in.  Certainly  this  is  a  very  good  idea. 
But,  gentlemen,  this  commission  and  the  people  compos- 
ing it  must  work  their  way  into  the  matter,  and  if  you  will 
consider  what  an  enormous  number  of  banks  and  bankers 
there  are  in  Germany,  all  of  which  are  to  be  put  under  the 
supervision  of  this  commission,  you  will  see  that  the  task 
assigned  to  the  commission  is  a  tremendous  one;  I  do  not 
know  whether,  in  view  of  this,  a  very  frequent  change  of 
persons  would  be  desirable.  If  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission do  not  work  gradually  into  the  subject,  but  are 
constantly  having  to  deal  with  utterly  new  material,  thdf 
task  will,  of  course,  be  all  the  more  difficult. 

Then,  too,  what  is  to  be  done  if  any  irregularities  are 
discovered  by  this  conmiission  ?    This  is  in  my  opinion  a 
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very  important  question.  Suppose  the  commission  in 
its  examination  finds  some  little  irregularities. 

Mr.  MouusBN.  According  to  Herr  Roland-Lucke  the 
commission  was  not  to  make  such  an  examination  at  all. 

Mr.  Roland  LOcke.  I  only  wanted  to  have  it  say  to 
the  Reichsbank  :  "  There  is  a  point  that  looks  suspicious; 
what  have  you  done  about  it  so  far  ?  "  I  do  not  wish  it  to 
ejtercise  direct  control. 

Count  Kanitz.  I  thought  the  matter  was  to  be  so  under- 
stood. You  took  as  an  example  the  firm  of  Krupp,  and 
said :  "  If  this  firm  makes  a  transaction  with  us,  it  is  to  its 
interest  that  the  news  of  the  transaction  should  go  no 
further;  if  our  banks  are  under  supervision,  it  may  easily 
happen  that  the  finn  of  Krupp  or  some  other  firm  will 
prefer  to  transact  its  business  with  a  foreign  bank." 

Mr.  RoLAND-LfJcKE.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  MoMMSBN.  That  objection  was  made  against  the 
bureau  of  supervision. 

Count  Kanitz.  But  I  thought  that  this  commission  that 
Herr  Roland-Lticke  recommends  was  also  to  exercise  a 
kind  of  supervision.  If  that  is  not  the  case,  then,  to  be 
sure,  my  objections  fall  through.  But  I  wish  to  emphasize 
this  point — we  must  guard  against  all  measures  that 
might  cause  any  governmental  authority  or  commission 
to  examine  too  closely  into  the  affairs  of  a  bank;  otherwise 
cases  like  that  which  we  have  just  imagined  as  an  example 
may  very  well  come  up.  People  that  do  business  with  a 
bank  may  say:  "We  prefer  to  go  to  a  foreign  bank,  where 
we  shall  be  safe  from  such  examination." 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  repeat,  if  this  supervisory  bureau 
finds  any  irregularities  in  a  bank,  then  a  question  perhaps 
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is  addressed  to  the  bank  on  the  subject.  But  ibis  is  veiy 
dangerous,  for  it  will  be  said  that  a  warning  has  come 
from  such  and  such  a  place.  The  officers  of  the  bank  in 
question  will  hear  about  it,  of  course,  first  of  all;  and  if 
people  say  '  We  do  not  like  this  and  that,  the  bills  seem 
to  us  not  safe,"  then  it  may  very  easily  happen  not  only 
that  the  credit  of  the  bank  is  shattered,  but  also  that  the 
persons  whose  bills  are  in  question  are  injured. 

I  bring  up  all  this,  gentlemen,  only  in  order  to  describe 
exactly  what  my  position  is — that  we  must  constantly 
guard  against  too  much  interference  with  the  business 
operations  of  the  banks. 

I  wish  also  to  point  out  that  if  we  succeed  in  putting 
through  the  reqmreme;it  of  publication  of  balance  sheets, 
paragraph  263  of  the  penal  code  gives  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee against  any  serious  or  widespread  injuries  to  the 
public.  That  is  the  well-known  paragraph  about  decep- 
tion. According  to  that,  to  be  sure,  the  making  of  a 
false  balance  sheet  is  not  punishable  as  such,  but  it  b 
pimishable  in  that  it  may  work  injury  to  the  property 
of  another.  But  every  bank  will,  of  course,  be  very 
careful  not  to  give  out  a  false  statement  of  its  balance 
sheet,  since  anyone  who  did  business  with  it  might  after- 
wards say:  "  I  inferred  from  your  balance  sheet  that  yon 
were  safe,  and  I  have  suffered  such  and  such  losses;  now, 
then,  state's  attorney,  do  you  step  in  and  apprehend  this 
bank  director  for  having  disobeyed  section  263." 

Mr.  MoMMSEN.  The  punishments  prescribed  in  the 
commercial  code  are  sufficient. 

Count  Kanitz.  But  that  would  not  preclude  the  use  of 
section  263  of  the  penal  code. 
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Gentlemen,  as  for  the  proposals  of  Freiherr  von  Gamp, 
which  I  have  heard  to-day  for  the  first  time,  I  entirely  agree 
with  him — and  in  this  I  can  but  follow  Doctor  Heiligen- 
stadt — that  the  resources  of  the  banks  are  at  present  too 
small,  that  an  increase  of  the  cash  reserve  is  absolutely 
necessary.  It  is  not  quite  clear  to  me,  to  be  sure,  what 
percentage  Herr  Heiligenstadt  regards  as  the  requisite 
minimum.  In  his  last  remarks  it  was  lO  per  cent  that 
was  to  be  reserved. 

Doctor  Heiligenstadt.  Of  which  2  per  cent  was  to  be 
placed  with  the  Reichsbank. 

Count  Kanitz.  But  now  the  question  is,  should  an  im- 
perial deposit  bank  be  instituted,  such  as  was  proposed 
by  Herr  von  Gamp?  Herr  von  Gamp  says  this  im- 
perial deposit  bank  should  accept  securities — for  example, 
mortgage  debentures  and  the  like — but  without  the  cou- 
pons and  talons  that  go  with  them.  Then  these  resources 
will  not  be  so  very  fluid,  and  in  case  of  a  transfer  of  paper 
one  must  always  apply  to  the  person  who  holds  the  coupons 
and  talons.  I  do  not  imderstand,  therefore,  why  an 
institution  like  this,  which  keeps  only  paper  of  that  kind, 
should  ever  be  called  upon  to  help  the  Reichsbank, 
especially  in  cases  where  speedy  assistance  is  needed. 

But  as  for  this  matter  of  the  banks  making  a  deposit 
which  shall  bear  a  certain  fixed  relation  to  their  obligations, 
some  one  else  has  already  pointed  out  that  a  bank  must 
sometimes  accept  a  large  deposit  suddenly — that  some 
foreign  nation,  for  instance,  may  hand  over  to  it  several 
millions  at  a  time.  It  will  then  be  required  to  increase  its 
reserve  at  once  until  the  required  percentage  is  again 
reached.    And  the  contrary  may  likewise  happen ;  a  large 
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Herr  Kaempf  felt  obliged  yesterday  to  seize  the  op- 
portunity for  making  a  little  speech  in  favor  of  free 
trade,  I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  speech  that 
he  made  a  few  days  ago  in  London.  But  he  said  yester- 
day that  above  all  things  the  duties  on  foodstufk  ought 
to  be  done  away  with;  I  should  like  to  ask  him  whether 
there  is  not  just  the  same  reason  for  demanding  that  the 
duties  on  manufactures,  the  duties  on  iron,  dress  mate 
rials,  shoes,  and  all  the  numerous  necessaries  of  the  poor 
man,  be  also  removed.  [An  interruption.]  "Certainly," 
says  Herr  Kaempf.  So  it  is  to  be  radical  free  trade. 
Well,  gentlemen,  how  anyone  can  get  worked  up  in 
favor  of  free  trade  at  a  time  when  all  the  countries  of  the 
world  are  surrounding  themselves  with  the  h^est  pro- 
tective walls,  how  anyone  can  want  to  turn  our  country 
into  an  arena  for  the  industries  of  all  other  countries, 
while  our  own  industries  are  barred  out  of  fore^  lands — 
with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  this  is  more  than  I  can 
understand.  Perhaps  I  shall  have  a  chance,  in  the 
Reichstag  or  somewhere  else,  to  debate  this  point  with 
Herr  Kaempf. 

In  closing,  I  will  permit  myself  to  say  that,  while  we 
are  discussing,  for  so  and  so  many  days,  measures  deigned 
to  improve  our  banking  system,  and  give  it  greater 
solidity,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  best  service  of  this 
kind  can  only  be  rendered  by  the  banks  themselves, 
with  their  own  forces  and  on  their  own  initiative.  Even 
the  suggestions  made  to-day  by  Herr  Heillgenstadt  will 
be  best  carried  out  if  the  banks  themselves  take  them  up, 
if  they  exert  themselves  to  make  a  greater  solidity 
prevalent.     Then  the  pubUc  will  turn  to  the  banks  with 
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greater  confidence,  and  that  will  be  a  blessing  for  the 
whole  country. 

Mr.  Kaempp.  Gentlemen,  I  should  not  have  taken  the 
floor  again  if  certain  remarks  that  have  been  made  in 
the  course  of  to-day's  debate  did  not  make  it  necessary 
for  me  to  do  so. 

As  for  Count  Kanitz's  idea  that  the  Reichsbank  should 
be  empowered  to  redeem  its  notes  either  in  gold  or  in 
silver  as  it  chooses,  I  have  gone  into  that  so  many  times 
that  I  should  bore  even  myself  if  I  were  to  go  into  it  again. 
I  shall  therefore  do  so  only  very  briefly.  To  compare 
France  with  Germany  in  this  matter  is  completely  to 
misunderstand  the  situation.  When  we  get  to  be  as 
rich  as  France  is,  we  too  shall  be  able  to  afford  the  luxury 
of  allowing  the  Reichsbank  to  redeem  notes  in  silver 
when  it  pleases,  for  it  will  never  do  so.  To-day,  when  our 
condition  is  that  of  a  stru^ling  nation,  a  struggling 
industrial  country,  it  would  be  an  offense  against  the 
solidity  of  our  currency  if  we  were  even  to  let  it  leak 
out  that  this  view  has  been  entertained. 

As  for  the  question  of  free  trade,  I  have  already  broken 
so  many  lances  on  this  groimd  with  my  honored  fellow- 
member  of  the  Reichstag,  Count  Kanitz,  that  it  will 
hardly  be  necessary  to  take  up  the  matter  here.  But 
one  thing  I  must  say  to  him;  for  the  high  duties  that  are 
laid  by  other  countries  upon  the  products  of  our  indus- 
tries we  have  to  thank  the  high  duties  on  agricultural 
products  which  we  have  established  in  Germany.  ["  Very 
true."]  In  every  case  we  shall  find  this  is  so;  we  shall  see 
that  because  of  our  high  duties  on  agriculttu^  products 
every  country  with  which  we  conclude  a  commercial 
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treaty  at  once  raises  its  duties  on  manufactures  in  order 
to  punish  us  for  the  high  duties  on  agricultural  products 
which  we  have  established  in  Germany.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  of  this;  to  deny  this  would  be  utterly 
to  misunderstand  the  situation.  And,  Count  Kanitz, 
if  I  am  a  free  trader,  I  am  not  one  in  the  sense  that  I 
want  to  see  all  duties  abolished  to-morrow,  for  I  know 
that  in  the  economic  world  it  is  never  safe  to  do  things 
suddenly;  but  I  am  for  free  trade  in  the  sense  that  I 
do  consider  it  absolutely  essential  that  we  should  gradu- 
ally reduce  all  duties,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  enter 
into  such  treaties,  even  with  coimtries  to  which  we  expcwt, 
as  will  make  it  possible  for  our  export  industries  to  do 
their  proper  part  in  relation  to  the  necessities  of  our 
own  coimtry. 

Count  Kanitz.  France  has  still  higher  duties  on  agri- 
cultural products. 

Mr.  Kaempk.  That  is  bad  enough.  In  France  they 
are  pretty  close  to  going  over  into  free  trade;  you  mil 
soon  see  how  they  will  do  it. 

Gentlemen,  I  pass  now  to  the  other  remarks  to  which 
I  must  reply.  In  the  first  place,  the  central  committee 
of  the  Reichsbank  has  been  spoken  of  in  a  rather  con- 
descending and  not  very  flattering  way.  On  this  point 
I  have  only  to  remark  that  the  central  committee  of  the 
Reichsbank  does  what  the  Reischbank  law  prescribes 
that  it  shall  do;  it  can  not  do  more.  If  the  bank  act 
were  to  be  changed  in  such  a  way  that  the  central  com- 
mittee of  the  Reichsbank  should-  have  its  function  ea- 
larged  in  some  direction  or  other,  I  should  have  nothii^ 
to  say  against  that;  at  the  present  moment,  however,  it 
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is  not  possible  for  the  central  committee  to  act  other- 
wise than  as  it  has  done  hitherto. 

Prom  another  source  the  suggestion  has  come  that 
state  offices  be  created  for  the  supervision  of  the  banks, 
and  it  has  been  maintained  that  if  we  had  these  the 
responsibility  of  the  directors  and  of  the  supervisory 
councils  of  the  banks  would  be  greatly  strengthened. 
I  think  that  there  is  a  slight  mistake  here.  To-day  the 
directors  and  the  supervisory  council  of  a  bank  are  respon- 
sible to  the  shareholders,  and  this  responsibiUty  is  great 
enough  to  cause  an  adequate  supervision.  If  this  responsi- 
biUty of  the  directors  and  the  supervisory  coimcils  is 
diminished  by  your  setting  up  a  central  organ  of  the 
state  to  have  supervision  over  the  banks,  then  of  course 
the  feeling  of  responsibiUty  on  the  part  of  the  directors 
and  the  supervisory  council  will  be  undermined  and 
nothing  will  take  its  place;  for  the  state  officials  are,  <ff 
course,  not  responsible  to  the  shareholders,  and  that  they 
should  be  more  in  a  position  to  conduct  and  render 
effective  a  satisfactory  supervision  than  are  the  directorate 
and  the  supervisory  council,  I  can  not  admit. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  commission  has  intimated 
that  the  banks  are  not  sufficiently  aware  of  their  duties. 
Gentlemen,  this  is  an  assertion  against  which  I  must 
speak  with  the  greatest  emphasis.  The  duties  of  the 
management  of  a  bank  consist  primarily  in  making 
sure  that  it  is  able  to  pay  what  it  owes,  and  I  maintain 
that  it  has  been  in  no  wise  proved,  or  even  asserted 
with  the  sUghtest  semblance  of  justiUcation,  that  the 
banks  and  their  managements  have  not  fulfilled  this 
duty.     I  do  not  know  of  a  single  clear  case,  except  that 
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of  the  Leipziger  Bank,  from  which  one  would  infer  that 
our  great  banks  have  not  made  every  effort  to  keep 
their  fluidity  such  as  to  enable  them  to  fulfill  their  M- 
gations  at  any  moment.  When  I  heard  this  asserticm 
it  almost  seemed  to  me  as  if  there  were  and  had  been  a 
prevalent  idea  that  our  bank  directors  and  members 
of  their  supervisory  councils  have  nothing  to  do  but 
devise  how  they  can  do  business  with  the  least  posable 
fluidity.  That  is  an  utterly  mistaken  idea.  Anyone 
who  has  taken  part  in  bank  management  knows  that 
what  one  chiefly  bothers  one's  head  about  from  moniiiig 
to  night  is  the  question  of  how  to  go  into  undertakings 
in  such  a  way  that  one  can  get  out  of  them  as  qiuckly 
as  one  chooses. 

Now,  I  admit  that  sometimes  an  affair  that  looks  as 
if  it  could  be  liquidated  without  any  difficulty  turns  into 
something  of  quite  a  different  character,  and  then  we 
have  what  is  called  a  drug  on  the  market.  But  ^nce  thoe 
has  been  some  talk  of  a  failtu'e  on  the  part  of  the  bank 
managements  to  do  their  duty  in  this  regard  I  should 
Uke  to  point  out  one  thing.  The  unfluid  business  is 
always  the  very  business  that  the  banks  go  into  in  fulfill- 
ment of  their  national  duties.  I  need  only  refer  to  the 
business  undertaken  by  our  banks  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
ago  in  the  province  of  Shantung.  Yes,  gentlemen, 
that  was  business  that  the  banks  undertook  in  fulfiU- 
ment  of  their  national  duties.  That  is  business  the  bur- 
den of  which  in  part  they  still  have  to  carry  in  fuIfiUment 
of  their  national  duties. 

Count  Kanitz.  They  would  have  done  better  not  to 
go  into  that  business. 
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Mr.  Kabhpp.  I  should  like  to  have  heard  the  outcry 
that  would  have  been  raised  if  the  banks  had  said  that. 
You,  Count  Kanitz,  would  have  been  the  first  to  throw 
a  stone  at  the  banks  on  the  ground  that  they  had  failed 
to  discharge  their  national  duties. 

Count  Kanttz.  I  advised  every  one  not  to  send  money 
there. 

Mr.  Kaempp.  But  not  the  banks. 

Gentlemen,  while  I  am  speaking  of  these  national 
duties,  I  should  like  to  make  one  more  remark.  Have 
our  banks  ever  refused,  within  or  even  outside  the  so-called 
Prusaan  syndicate,  to  take  over  any  German  imperial 
loans  or  Prussian  state  loans  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  handle?  And  has  that  business  ever  paid  them? 
Have  they  not,  as  the  history  of  the  handling  of  the  loans 
shows — ^have  they  not  often  carried  these  loans  when 
it  was  extremely  inconvenient  for  them  to  do  so?  I 
can  refer  here  to  a  recent  case,  in  which  the  fluidity  of 
our  banks  was  actually  in  some  measure  affected  by 
the  fact  of  so  large  an  amount  of  German  imperial  and 
Prussian  state  loans  being  accepted  by  our  banks,  not 
because  they  wanted  to  invest  their  money  in  that  way, 
but  because  they  had  to  do  so.  In  view  of  the  history 
of  our  banks  you  can  not  reproach  them  with  not  having 
fulfilled  their  duties  toward  the  depositors  and  their 
duties  toward  the  nation. 

Gentlemen,  I  come  now  to  some  remarks  that  were 
made  by  President  Heiligenstadt.  I  must  confess  that 
I  did  not  understand  his  lucubrations  about  category  A 
and  category  B,  but  that,  of  course,  was  my  fault.  I  shall 
therefore  pass  over  that  part;  I  did  not  have  time,  being 
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a  slow  thinker,  to  take  it  in  so  quickly.  But  there  is  one 
thing  I  wish  to  point  out.  President  Heiligenstadt  spdte 
of  an  easy  way  of  distinguishing  deposits  from  other  out-  ■ 
side  moneys.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  could  not  regard  this 
distinction  as  easily  made  unless  the  word  "depoats" 
is  defined  in  its  narrowest  sense — 

Doctor  Heiligenstadt.  I  have  done  that  in  a  previous 
speech. 

Mr.  Kaempf.  — if  tmder  deposits  are  included  only  the 
moneys  of  people  who  have  no  other  transactions  of  any 
kind  ^^'ith  the  bank.  These  would  be  deposits,  and 
these  the  banks  could  distinguish  from  other  moneys. 
But  from  the  outside  they  could  not  be  distinguished 
at  all;  and  if  this  is  the  line  you  draw,  then  I  think  that 
the  whole  performance  will  be  to  no  piupose. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  the  question  of  acceptances. 
Every  bank  manager  knows  that  it  is  no  pleasiue  to  him 
to  see  large  quantities  of  acceptances  moving  around  the 
world;  but  he  knows  that  he  absolutely  can  not  deter- 
mine upon  a  fixed  sum.  One  would  have  to  investigate 
carefully  the  sources  of  the  acceptances;  one  would 
have  to  find  out  whether  they  are  acceptances  in  consid- 
eration of  a  deposit  of  securities;  whether,  as  sometimes 
unfortunately  happens,  they  are  acceptances  in  conid- 
eration  of  a  deposit  of  mortgages.  These  two  classes 
must,  I  am  convinced,  be  restricted.  But  where  they 
are  acceptances  that  come  from  regular  business,  espe- 
cially international  business,  to  fix  a  limit  would  be  to 
do  an  injury  to  our  whole  economic  life. 

Now  I  come  to  the  chief  point — the  one  which  Presi- 
dent Heihgenstadt  long  ago  put  into  the  foreground- 
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the  question  of  the  cash  reserves  of  our  banks,  which  he 
now  thinks  ought  to  amount  to  lo  per  cent  of  the  outside 
moneys,  of  which  2  per  cent  should  go  to  the  Reichs- 
bank.  In  like  manner  Freiherr  von  Gamp  expressed  the 
opinion  that  i  or  2  per  cent,  or  some  such  sum — I  did  not 
understand  just  what  it  was — that  i  or  2  per  cent  of  the 
outade  moneys  should  be  taken  to  the  so-called  imperial 
deposit  institution;  also  that  it  should  be  taken  in  the 
form  of  gold,  and  that  this  gold  should  flow  into  the 
vaults  of  the  Rdchsbank. 

Freiherr  von  Gamp.  Only  by  way  of  exception. 

Mr.  Kaempp.  This  is  how  I  understood  it;  I  can  only 
repeat  it  as  I  imderstood  it. 

As  for  a  cash  reserve  of  10  per  cent,  I  think  that  every- 
one who  has  had  any  connection  with  the  conduct  of  a 
bank  will  admit  that  it  is  impossible  to  set  the  percentage 
at  an  exact  figure.  I  remember  very  well  from  my  own 
banking  experience  that  at  times  when  the  whole  situa- 
tion of  the  bank  was  a  decidedly  delicate  one  there  was 
a  cash  reserve  of  much  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
outade  moneys.  It  was  impossible  to  invest  the  moneys 
as  one  would  have  liked  to  invest  them;  one  may  have 
had  to  buy  state  paper,  and  in  that  case  one  always 
lost  money;  if,  because  one  had  too  much  money,  one 
did  for  a  time  buy  state  paper,  one  was  obliged  to  sell  it 
again  when  the  supply  of  cash  ran  down,  and  of  course 
one  lost  by  a  fall  in  the  quotations.  Thus  there  have 
been  times  in  my  experience  when  the  whole  av^la- 
ble  resources  of  the  bank  did  not  seem  to  me  sufficient, 
even  though  I  had  a  much  larger  supply  of  cash  in  the 
vaults  than  the  sum  mentioned  by  Doctor  Heihgenstadt. 
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And  there  have  also  been  times  when  the  entire  avail- 
able resources  were  abundantly  adequate,  though  the 
cash  holdings  were  tor  days,  and  even  for  weeks,  so  ex- 
tremely small  that  we  congratulated  ourselves  every 
morning  if  no  new  paper  came  in  to  reduce  still  further 
the  stock  of  actual  cash.  Thus,  gentlemen,  there  have 
been  times  when  the  cash  reserve  was  so  small  that 
President  Heihgenstadt  would  have  been  shocked  if  he 
could  have  seen  it,  and  yet  the  condition  of  the  bank 
was  most  excellent. 

Moreover,  things  arise  that  one  can  not  foresee;  and 
if  to-day  you  have  a  supply  of  thirty  milhons  in  the  treas- 
ury, and  two  Governments  come  and  take  them  away 
from  you,  then  you  have  an  extremely  small  amount 
left.  To-morrow  or  the  day  after  to-morrow  the  atua- 
tion  is  again  diflEerent.  How  are  you  going  to  mend  mat- 
ters by  determining  that  there  shall  be  a  lo  per  cent 
cash  reserve?  You  must  have  sufficient  confidence  in 
the  banks  by  this  time  to  be  sure  that  they  will  make 
every  effort  to  keep  as  large  a  cash  reserve  as  possible, 
and  in  point  of  fact  they  do  this  on  every  occasion; 
they  do  it  on  December  31 ;  they  do  it  at  every  quarteriy 
period,  because  at  the  quarterly  periods  they  have  to 
pay  out  large  sums,  and  hence  the  tendon  of  which 
complaint  has  often  been  made  in  this  assemblage. 

In  regard  to  the  second  proposal,  as  to  2  per  cent  bong 
deposited  with  the  Reichsbank,  I  may  not  have  imderstood 
Freiherr  von  Gamp  quite  correctly  in  this  case  either; 
he  wished  something  of  the  kind  to  be  done;  he  said, 
according  to  the  notes  I  took,  that  in  case  of  crias  the 
Reichsbank  has  the  gold,  and  when  the  crias  is  past  the 
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Rdchsbank  can  give  the  gold  back  to  the  banks.  But 
the  trouble  is  that  in  case  of  crisis  the  banks  themselves 
need  the  gold  that  they  are  to  leave  at  the  Reichsbank. 
This  is  the  rock  on  which  the  whole  idea  of  the  depositing 
of  a  fixed  sum  at  the  Reichsbank  splits.  When  are  our 
banks  to  have  this  money  at  their  disposal  ?  They  must 
have  it  at  their  disposal  if  they  have  obligations  of  their 
own  to  fulfill.  It  is  not  after  a  crisis  that  they  need  it, 
but  during  a  crisis.  Thus  nothing  can  be  done  about 
the  second  Juliusturm,  to  which  reference  was  made. 

I  come  now  to  the  last  point — the  commission  proposed 
by  Herr  Roland  -  Liicke.  It  is  remarkable  that  almost 
every  one  of  us  has  a  different  idea  of  this  commission,  or 
at  least  there  are  many  groups  among  us  who  have  differ- 
ent ideas  of  it.  According  to  one  group  it  is  merely  to 
advise;  according  to  another  it  is  to  check;  according  to 
Exzellenz  Wagner,  it  is  to  be  a  sort  of  supervisory  board. 
In  short  there  are  at  least  three  or  four  different  views  of 
the  matter.  I  should  like,  therefore,  to  put  forward  my 
view  also,  and  it  is  as  follows:  This  commission  can  not 
be  anything  but  a  body  of  experts  for  the  Reichsbank 
president  to  consult.  As  a  commission  for  giving  expert 
advice  I  am  in  favor  of  it.  A  commission  that  gives  ex- 
pert advice,  however,  may  perfectly  well  contain  individual 
members  who  make  propositions  on  their  own  initiative 
and  do  not  confine  themselves  to  giving  their  opinion  only 
after  a  definite  proposition  has  been  laid  before  them. 
If  they  are  men  who  belong  to  the  world  of  practical 
business,  they  will  often  have  an  idea  of  their  own,  and 
will  submit  it  to  the  Reichsbank  president  for  his  opinion. 
A  commission  like  this  I  should  highly  approve  of;  any 
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departure  from  the  limits  here  indicated — any  more  ex- 
tensive activity  on  the  part  of  this  commission — I  should 
consider  extremely  ill  advised. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  I  intend  to  close  the  meet- 
ing directly,  and  to  ask  you  to  assemble  again  pmictually 
at  3  o'clock;  I  hope  we  may  finish  our  discus^on  this 
afternoon. 

But  first,  before  we  close  our  discusaon  of  this  third 
question,  I  must  again  express  to  Herr  Schinckel  our 
thanks  for  his  kind  cooperation  in  the  matter  of  our  statis- 
tics of  fiotations.  I  can  assure  him  that  our  statistical 
department  will  take  pains  to  cany  out  his  suggestions, 
and  especially  that  it  will  try  to  revise  the  last  sheet  con- 
taining a  list  of  foreign  admissions — ^though  this  sheet,  by 
the  way,  was  printed  from  the  imperial  statistics,  and  its 
mistakes  are  probably  caused,  not  by  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  statistical  bureau,  but  by  mistakes  in  the 
material  given  to  the  statistical  bureau  by  the  responable 
offices.  They  will  also  make  an  attempt  to  estimate  more 
accurately,  through  inquiries  and  investigations,  the 
quantities  of  these  admitted  issues  that  have  actually 
come  upon  the  German  market.  For  the  present  I  can 
only  give  promise  of  the  attempt,  not  of  its  success.  But 
after  the  mistakes  that  Herr  Schinckel  has  pointed  out_ 
are  gone  over  and  corrected  the  sheet  itself  should  be 
replaced  by  a  new  edition,  and  we  mean  to  ask  that  the 
few  copies  that  have  aheady  been  given  out — chiefly  to 
members  of  this  commission — be  handed  back  and  ex- 
changed for  the  corrected  copies. 

Before  I  give  Herr  Schinckel  the  floor  to  make  personal 
comment  on  the  last  points,  I  must  go  back  to  something 
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that  I  have  been  deferring  until  to-day.  Herr  Mfiller  of 
Fulda,  like  Freiherr  von  Wangenheim,  has  sent  in  a  short 
written  opinion  on  the  questions  before  us;  I  deferred  it, 
however,  until  to-day,  because  his  letter  led  me  to  hope 
that  he  might  be  present  in  person  for  the  last  few  days. 
I  beg  that  you  will  pennit  me  to  read  his  opinion;  it  re- 
lates partly  to  points  we  have  already  gone  over.  He 
writes: 

"From  the  statements  made  by  the  experts  who  have 
been  consulted  and  also  from  my  own  experience,  I  draw 
the  following  conclusions: 

"i.  Legislative  regulation  of  the  deposit  system  need 
not  at  present  be  considered. 

"  2.  If,  however,  any  such  regulation  should  be  adopted, 
it  should  be  confined  to  this  provision:  That  all  savings 
institutions,  Genossenschaften,  companies  with  limited 
Uabihty,  commission  companies,  mercantile  companies, 
and  also  merchants  (bankers)  who  carry  on  a  banking 
business  or  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving  deposits  and 
savings — that  all  these  should  be  obliged  to  publish  their 
balance  sheets  in  the  same  way  as  the  joint  stock  com- 
panies. 

"3.  In  case  this  is  done,  legal  standard  forms  might  be 
established  for  the  drawing  up  of  the  balance  sheets  in 
order  that  they  may  be  as  easily  understood  as  possible. 

"Reasons: 

"  For  I :  Previous  experience  shows  that  there  have 
been  fewer  losses  of  deposits  and  savings  at  the  great 
banks  than  at  the  Genossenschaften  or  among  the  so-called 
private  bankers. 
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"Experience  shows  that  the  greater  the  bank  and  the 
greater  its  capital,  the  greater  is  the  security  for  deposits 
and  savings. 

"The  recent  development  of  the  banking  buaness, 
however,  shows  a  constant  tendency  toward  concentra- 
tion through  the  absorption  of  the  smaller  firms  and  tbe 
establishment  of  branches.  In  this  way  the  investing 
public  has  a  better  chance  of  protecting  itself  from 
losses.  In  view  of  this  development  legal  interference 
would  appear  to  be  superfluous. 

"For  2.  If,  however,  we  should  resort  to  such  inter- 
ference, it  would,  first  of  all,  be  necessary  to  make  the 
regular  requirement  with  regard  to  publication  apply  also 
to  those  banks,  companies,  and  persons  that  have  not 
hitherto  been  obhged  to  give  public  information  as  to 
their  affairs,  even  though  they  have  engaged  in  the 
acceptance  of  deposits  and  savings. 

"For  3.  If  we  should  resort  to  legal  interference  sudi 
as  that  which  I  have  just  indicated  as  being  perhaps 
desirable,  it  would  be  well  to  establish  definite  standard 
forms  for  the  balance  sheets,  so  that  the  pubhcation  may 
not  be  a  mere  pretence.  We  must  not  suppose,  however, 
that  this  would  insure  complete  safety  to  the  depostors 
of  savings,  since  against  intentional  deception  even  the 
publication  of  balance  sheets  will  be  no  protection." 

Mr.  Schinckel.  I  wish  to  remark,  both  on  my  own 
behalf  and  on  behalf  of  Herr  Roland-LQcke,  that  Presi- 
dent Heiligenstadt  must  not  infer  from  the  fact  that  we 
have  made  no  reply  to  what  he  has  said  that  we  have  had 
no  reply  to  make.  And  I  can  the  more  easily  forego 
making  a  reply,  since  President  Heiligenstadt  has  hunseK 
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said  that  in  his  opinion  no  distinction  can  be  made,  with 
regard  to  the  depositing  of  a  certain  percentage,  between 
deposits  and  other  outside  moneys.  We  shall  therefore 
have  little  use  in  practice  for  this  artificial  division  into 
producers  and  consumers,  since  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  account-current  creditors 
and  deposit  creditors. 

Doctor  Heiligenstadt.  But  there  is  certainly  a  differ- 
ence in  relation  to  the  balance  sheets  and  to  the  criticism 
and  discrimination  of  the  character  of  the  moneys  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  public. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  to  reassemble  punctually 
at  3  o'clock. 

(Intermission.) 

The  Chairman.  I  will  now  ask  Herr  Schinckel  to  speak 
on  questions  2  and  4. 

Mr.  Schinckel.  My  honored  fellow -members:  When 
we  come  to  answer  the  remaining  questions,  especially 
question  II,  2,  in  which  we  are  asked  how  the  balance 
sheets  and  the  intermediate  balance  sheets  are  to  be 
published  and  how  they  are  to  be  arranged,  then  we  come 
to  what  is  in  my  opinion  plain  sailing,  and  I  think  we 
shall  be  able  to  avoid  all  polemics  We  have  aheady  in 
the  previous  discussion  gone  over  this  question  so  thor- 
oughly that  even  those  who  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other  in  their  views  of  the  universe,  and  even  in 
their  views  on  economic  questions,  can  easily  come  to 
an  agreement  on  this  point. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  we  are  almost  all  agreed  that  legal 
compulsion  with  regard  to  the  publication  of  these  inter- 
mediate balance  sheets  should  if  possible  be  avoided,  if 
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only  for  the  reason  that  it  will  prove  to  be  desirable  to 
make  constant  changes  in  the  form  of  these  intemiediate 
balance  sheets,  and  that  in  a  fairly  short  time.  Surely 
we  are  all  agreed  that  the  banks  may  be  expected  to  pub- 
lish ^monthly  balance  sheets  and  that  those  which  do  not 
yet  do  so  must  be  forced  by  the  Rejchsbank  to  do  so 
in  the  way  which  has  already  been  often  indicated.  The 
fact  is,  then,  that,  on  the  whole,  though  not  perhaps  in  all 
details,  we  are  of  one  opinion  with  regard  to  the  kind  of 
system  that  should  be  adopted. 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  with  regard  to  all 
such  balance  sheets  and  intermediate  balance  sheets  the 
quality  of  the  figures  counts  for  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
quantity;  but  no  one  will  deny  that  even  from  the  quan- 
tity of  the  figures — I  assume,  of  course,  that  they  will  be 
made  as  trustworthy  as  possible — there  is  much  to  be 
discovered.  Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  subdiviawi 
of  items  is  desirable.  It  may  be  desirable,  but  o[nmons 
differ  as  to  whether  it  is  necessary.  I  think,  however, 
that  those  of  us  who,  hke  myself,  beheve  that  the  system 
of  pubhcation  hitherto  followed  would  be  suitable  for  the 
intermediate  balance  sheets  must  nevertheless  accede 
to  the  view  held  by  others,  that  there  should  be  further 
subdivision.  I  think  that  by  mutual  compromise  by 
each  side  making  some  concession,  we  can  very  well  come 
to  an  agreement  on  this  point. 

Permit  me,  gentlemen,  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the 
nature  of  these  intermediate  balance  sheets  and  forgive 
me  if  I  bring  up  once  more  the  form  which  was  in  use  in 
the  earUest  publications,  and  which  has  been  in  use  m  my 
bank  for  the  last  fifty  years.     I  may  add  in  this  cmmection 
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that  in  future  we  of  the  Norddeutsche  Bank — and  I  hope 
all  the  other  banks  will  do  the  same — will  of  course  pub- 
lish bimonthly  balance  sheets,  since  this  is  the  wish  of  the 
public. 

Gentlemen,  this  statement  which  is  given  out  by  the 
Norddeutsche  Bank  does  not,  of  course,  meet  all  demands 
that  may  be  made  of  such  a  statement.  With  us  it  is 
exactly  the  same  as  with  the  Zentralgenossenschaftskasse. 
We  make  out  a  balance  sheet  every  day.  This  balance 
sheet  is  made  out  according  to  the  balances  of  the  chief 
accotmts.  We  are,  consequently,  only  able  to  pubUsh  a 
statement  of  the  balance  of  certain  accomits — for  exam- 
ple, the  accounts  of  the  outside  correspondents  not  foreign. 
For  we  make  a  distinction  between  Hamburg  corre- 
spondents and  correspondents  in  other  places;  we  can 
give  a  statement  of  the  accounts  of  these  last  only  as  to 
their  balances.  We  can  not  give  every  day  the  amount 
of  the  debits  and  the  amount  of  the  credits  that  we  have ; 
this  can  not  be  ascertained  from  a  daily  consultation  of 
the  chief  accounts.  This  is,  of  course,  not  enough  to  satisfy 
the  demands  that  are  here  made  of  an  intermediate  bal- 
ance sheet,  for  it  only  enables  one  to  see  what  is  going 
on  so  far  as  regards  net  balances;  it  does  not  enable  one 
to  see  how  much  the  debits  and  credits  are.  Perhaps 
this  can  be  done  in  the  Zentralgenossenschaftskasse, 
which  has  a  much  simpler  business  than  a  credit  bank;  I 
do  not  know — I  have  not  looked  at  their  statements— 
whether  all  the  accounts  are  given  or  only  the  balances. 

A  voice.  No;  only  the  turnover  is  given. 

Mr.  ScHiNCKEL.  But  this  much  is  certain,  the  great 
banks  can  not  do  this  every  day,  for  it  would  involve  an 
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amount  of  work  that  absolutely  could  not  be  performed 
in  less  than  three  or  four  weeks.  Of  thb  fact  I  have 
repeatedly  become  convinced.  For  instance,  in  the  Ks- 
kontogesellschaft,  with  which  I  am  connected,  it  would 
take  as  long  a  time  as  that  to  itemize  these  accounts 
according  to  the  schedules  that  have  hitherto  been  in  use. 

Opinions  may  differ  on  this  point,  but  at  the  Norddeut- 
sche  Bank,  at  any  rate,  we  shall  continue  to  publish  on  the 
last  of  the  month  what  I  shall  call  the  abridged  statement, 
a  publication  which  to  my  mind  has  much  more  value 
than  the  pubhcation  of  an  itemized  balance  sheet  after 
several  months.  For  in  the  latter  case  the  thii^  has  only 
an  historical  value,  whereas  there  are  in  Hamburg  a  great 
number  of  people  who  wait  for  the  first  of  every  month 
that  they  may  find  out  what  is  the  condition  of  the 
Norddeutsche  Bank — how  the  btisiness  has  gone  in  the 
month  just  passed,  etc.  I  shall  therefore  continue  to  give 
out  my  monthly  statement  in  the  abridged  and,  I  admit, 
somewhat  inadequate  form,  but  this  will  not  necessarily 
prevent  me  from  introducing  at  some  future  time  an 
itemized  pubhcation.  I  bring  up  this  point  merely  in 
order  to  make  this  distinction  and  to  show  you  that  with 
every  new  step  in  itemizing  the  accoimts  the  work  is  im- 
measurably increased,  and  that,  consequently,  if  the  pub- 
lished balance  sheets  are  not  to  be  of  older  and  older  date 
and  of  smaller  and  smaller  worth  there  has  got  to  be  mod- 
eration in  what  is  demanded  of  the  banks  in  this  matter. 

One  more  point.  Gentlemen,  the  more  you  itemize  the 
statements  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  prepare  them 
correctly.  Where  there  are  a  great  many  clerks  ei^pged 
in  this  itemizing  work  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  keep  an 
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eye  on  them  and  show  them  how  to  make  their  itemizing 
correct.  I  can  asswe  you  that  even  the  scheme  now  in 
use  involves  a  lot  of  work.  It  is  well  known  that  when 
the  scheme  of  the  Deutsche  Bank  was  fixed  upon,  the 
other  banks  were  not  so  very  quick  about  adopting  it. 
For  example,  there  is  in  it  an  item — there  is  no  harm  in 
my  naming  it — loans  on  goods — which  was  understood 
very  differently  by  the  different  banks,  and  which  is,  in 
fact,  subject  to  very  different  interpretations.  We  have, 
then,  the  phenomentm  of  one  bank  correcting  the  views  of 
another  bank.  The  Deutsche  Bank  is  trying  to  ascertain 
by  questions  what  this  designation  was  understood  by  the 
other  banks  to  signify.  Now  the  banks  will  cooperate  in 
this  matter,  and  not  one  of  them  will  be  lacking  in  good 
will.  But  you  will  admit  that  the  more  the  statement  is 
itemized  the  greater  becomes  the  danger  that  one  bank 
will  understand  it  in  one  way  and  another  bank  in  another 
way.  If  there  are  so  many  different  interpretations  of 
these  statements  even  among  the  banks,  you  can  im^ine 
how  many  different  interpretations  will  be  made  by  the 
public  at  large.  This,  then,  is  another  reason  for  not 
asking  too  much  in  the  way  of  itemized  statements,  for  too 
much  itemizing  may  impfur  the  correctness  and  compre- 
bensibleness  of  the  intermediate  balance  sheets. 

Gentlemen,  I  shall  not  at  present  go  into  the  details.  I 
think  we  must  begin  with  the  schedule  for  intermediate 
balance  sheets,  and  then  we  shall  come  in  natiuul  order  to 
the  yearly  balance  sheets.  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that 
in  the  yearly  report  there  can  be,  and  indeed  there  is 
already,  greater  itemization — itemization  which  can  not 
possibly  be  made  within  the  month;  and  my  opinion  is 
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that  if  a  bank  does  not  make  these  itemized  statements 
the  proper  authority  can  give  it  a  reminder  that  it  must 
knuckle  down  in  this  matter.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  must 
say  that  if  the  whole  bookkeeping  is  not  to  be  turned  up- 
side down  the  intermediate  balance  sheet  must  be  made 
out  on  approximately  the  same  plan  as  the -yearly  balance 
sheet.  I  mention  this  because  I  see  written  here  "Model 
for  the  yearly  balance  sheet; "  "  Model  for  an  intermediate 
balance  sheet." 

I  shall  keep,  therefore,  to  the  schedule  for  the  interme- 
diate balance  sheet,  which  is  at-the  same  time  the  schedule 
for  the  yearly  balance  sheet.  Here  the  first  head  is,"Cash, 
foreign  money,  and  coupons."  By  coupons  is  meant 
matured  coupons,  which,  if  they  are  in  my  possession  on 
December  31,!  can  redeem  on  December  3 1 ,  or  at  least  on 
January  2,  which  are  therefore  equivalent  to  cash  on 
January  2.  Now,  Herr  Roland-LUcke  has  proposed  that 
there  should  be  further  itemization  here,  that  there  should 
be  two  heads,  (a)  "Cash  and  foreign  money;"  (6)  "  Reicbs- 
bank  credits."  I  admit  that  this  might  in  many  cases  be 
inconvenient,  but  for  my  part  I  think  that  the  banks  might 
very  well  adopt  the  proposed  change.  We  have  seen 
during  this  very  inquiry  what  diflferent  opinions  there  are: 
one  man  considers  it  desirable  that  the  private  banks 
should  have  as  large  a  credit  as  possible  at  the  Reichsbank, 
while  others  thmk  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  them 
to  have  larger  cash  holdings  outside  the  Reichsbaidc.  So 
that  if  this  separation  is  put  into  effect  every  bank  can  in 
future  comfort  itself  with  the  knowledge  that  at  least 
some  of  its  critics  are  satisfied,  whether  it  has  too  lai^  a 
credit  at  the  Reichsbank  or  too  much  cash.     At  any  rate, 
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I  think  the  banks  will  be  able  to  get  along  as  regards  this 
point. 

Then  comes  the  second  head,  "Bills  and  short-time 
treasury  bills  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Federated  States." 
Under  this  head  are  comprised  those  treasury  bills  which 
are  drawn  for  short  terms  and  which  are  usually  handled 
with  deduction  of  the  discount.  Herr  Roland-Liicke  has 
proposed  that  here  also  there  should  be  two  subheads,  (a) 
"  Bills  that  are  immediately  discountable,  and  therefore  can 
be  disposed  of  at  any  moment;"  (6)  "The  bank's  own 
acceptances  and  bills  drawn  by  the  bank  itself."  Every 
bank  will  of  course  try  to  have  only  bills  of  the  first  of 
these  classes,  but  it  can  not  prevent  having  others  sent  to 
it  which  are  not  discounted  by  the  Reichsbank. 

Gentlemen,  no  bank  likes  to  have  its  own  acceptances 
in  its  portfolio;  but  if  anyone  sends  me  bills  on  the  Nord- 
deutsche  Bank  or  on  the  Diskontogesellschaf  1 1  regard  them 
as  the  best  bills  one  can  have,  and  therefore  I  absolutely 
can  not  refuse  to  accept  them;  I  have  them  in  the  port- 
folio and  I  can  not  very  well  pass  them  on.  The  idea  is, 
then,  that  the  bank's  own  acceptances,  which  have  gen- 
erally not  been  of  its  seeking,  shall  be  entered  under  this 
head,  and  also  a  second  class  of  bills,  which,  I  am  sorry  to 
*  say,  are  sometimes  found  to  exist  in  large  quantities,  but 
which  I,  in  obedience  to  what  I  have  called  "  the  ten  com- 
mandants of  the  banks,"  have  the  utmost  horror  of. 
These  are  bills — I  need  not  add  that  I  myself  do  not  draw 
them — which,  instead  of  being  drawn  on  the  bank,  are 
drawn  by  the  bank  upon  its  customers,  and  which  the 
bank  then  discounts  for  its  customers  and  puts  into  its 
portfolio.     In  this  way  the  bank  does  not  burden  its  list 
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of  acceptances  with  the  bill,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  gets 
a  bill  which  has  at  least  a  blemish ;  for  the  proper  thing  is 
that  the  customer  draws  upon  the  bank  and  not  vice  versa. 
It  is  therefore  desired  that  these  bills,  which  are  justly 
enough  regarded  as  being  not  quite  of  the  same  standing 
as  the  others,  should,  along  with  the  bank's  own  accept- 
ances, be  entered  under  a  separate  head,  so  that  people 
may  know  that  this  amount  is  to  be  deducted  from  the 
total. 

Mr.  RoLAND-LtJcKB.  Not  only  bills  drawn  by  the  banis 
in  question  but  bills  drawn  by  any  banking  firms  what- 
soever. 

Mr.  ScHiNCKEL;  I  think,  Herr  Roland-Lflcke,  that  this 
might  be  worth  considering;  for  my  part,  I  do  not  wish  to 
commit  myself,  but  I  will  say  that  I  should  think  such  a 
procedure  would  greatly  impair  the  clearness  of  the  state- 
ment. For,  suppose  for  a  moment  that  a  bill  comes  to  me 
at  the  Deutsche  Bank  from  an  outside  bank — a  first-dass 
bank,  let  us  say,  in  Rio;  then  this  is  a  bill  that  has  arisen 
in  a  thoroughly  legal  way.  In  Rio  an  importer,  who  has 
to  pay  in  Germany,  buys  a  bank  bill,  and  this  has  greater 
value  than  a  merchandise  bill.  In  Brazil  the  thorough^ 
legitimate  business  of  the  banks  consists  in  buying  mer- 
chandise bills  and  selling  bank  bills  to  those  who  want 
them.  If  a  bill  like  this,  which  has  come  to  us  in  a  perfectiv 
legitimate  way,  is  thrown  in  under  the  same  head  with 
bills  which  we  should  like  to  exclude  as  being  not  quite 
legitimate,  then  a  correct  impression  ^ain  becomes  impos- 
sible, and  anyone  who  wants  to  find  out  anything  from  our 
balance  sheet  may  easily  be  misled.  He  may  think  that 
they  are  all  first-class  bank  acceptances  from  the  Lond<m 
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and  Brazilian  Bank  or  from  the  Banco  de  Republica,  and 
they  may,  in  fact,  be  bills  of  a  very  different  kind.  There- 
fore, I  have  doubts  about  including  imder  thb  head  all 
bills  that  we  regard,  for  one  reason  and  another,  as  not  being 
absolutely  of  full  value.  I  prefer  to  make  the  humble 
suggestion  that  the  biUs  under  this  subhead  comprise 
only  the  bank's  own  acceptances  and  drafts  drawn  by 
the  bank  itself. 

Mr.  Roi,AND-I,OcKB.  Allow  me  to  interrupt  you.  Your 
doubts  are  justified,  but  they  would  be  removed,  and 
demands  made  from  other  quarters  would  be  gratified,  if 
the  title  were  to  read  "Drafts  made  by  Gennan  banking 
firms; "  thus  all  others  would  be  excluded. 

Mr.  ScHiNCKBi..  But  it  may  happen  that  there  are  a  great 
many  banking  firms  in  our  own  country  that  do  business 
in  merchandise  as  well  as  regular  banking  business.  Do 
you  include  bills  from  private  bankers  who  are  at  the  same 
time  big  merchants  and  receive  rembours  bills — are  these 
bills  to  be  regarded  as  inferior  ? 

Mr.  Roland  -  LOcke.  Then  they  generally  get  dis- 
counted.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  ScHiNCKEL-  I  shotdd  like  to  confine  myself  to  my 


The  third  head  is  "Credits  with  banks  and  bankers." 
No  objections,  certainly,  will  be  made  here. 

Then  comes  head  4,  in  which  Reports  (thirty-day  stock- 
exchange  loans)  and  lombards  (loans  on  collateral)  have 
hitherto  been  comprised.  It  has  been  said  that  one  would 
like  to  know  how  much  is  reports  and  how  much  lombards. 
Yes,  gentlemen,  but  these  often  run  into  each  other;  it  is 
the  same  as  with  the  cash  and  the  Rdchsbank  credits. 
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Some  people  will  say  ttiat  that  bank  is  fluid  which  has 
nothing  but  reports  on  the  bourse;  others  will  say  that  a 
bank  is  fluid  if  it  does  not  have  so  much  to  do  with  the 
bourse. 

A  Voice.  Reports! 

Mr.  ScHiNCKEL.  In  short,  everyone  can  stand  criticism; 
one  man  thinks  it  better  to  do  it  one  way,  and  one  another, 
and  I  think  one  can  take  account  of  these  different 
opinions.  But  in  my  opinion  the  head  should  read 
"Reports  and  lombards  with  firms  on  the  bourse."  For, 
gentlemen,  when  there  is  a  boom,  these  things  get  mixed 
up ;  when  all  stocks  are  at  a  high  figure,  people  are  not 
satisfied  to  make  plain  reports,  but  demand  some  advance 
payment;  in  such  cases  we  have  not  a  standard  lombard 
(which  in  the  technical  sense  involves  an  advance  payment 
of  ID  per  cent),  but  a  lombard  with  a  smaller  advanced 
payment.  In  compliance,  therefore,  with  the  desire 
that  has  been  expressed  that  this  distinction  should  be 
taken  account  of  in  the  headings,  I  would  have  the  fol- 
lowing headings  read :  "Reports  and  lombards  with  firms  on 
the  bowse,"  and  "Other /omfrurdf."  My  own  opinion  is, 
that  though  this  may  not  be  of  much  use,  it  will  do  no 
harm  to  the  banks,  and  will  not  involve  too  much  wotk. 

The  next  head  is  "Advances  on  merchandise  and  ship- 
ment of  merchandise."  And  then  comes  "The  bank's  own 
securities." 

Gentlemen,  I  warn  you  that  the  banks  will  have  voy 
different  views  about  everything  that  relates  to  the 
itemized  list  of  their  own  securities.  For  my  part  I  must 
confess  that  I  do  not  conceive  of  this  itemization  as  being 
so  very  detailed  and  involving  such  an  impossible  amount 
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of  work;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  I  really  do  not  see  why 
there  can  not  be  more  itemization  than  there  is  now. 
One  may  ask,  How  far  are  we  to  go  ?  and,  of  course,  some 
limit  should  be  set.  I  shall  come  back  to  that  later.  In 
this  connection  it  has  also  been  maintained  that  a  bank 
should  not  give  all  the  interested  parties  such  full  knowl- 
edge as  to  its  condition  as  will  injure  the  bank's  business. 
If,  as  Herr  Roland-Lticke  proposes,  we  are  to  have  a  sub- 
head (a)  "German  imperial  loans  and  loans  of  German 
States,"  then  I  should  recommend  that  subhead  (6)  which 
Herr  Roland-Liicke  proposed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
be  "Other  securities  available  as  collateral  at  the  Reichs- 
bank  or  at  other  central  banks  "  (I  am  thinking  specially 
of  the  Bank  of  England);  and  that  there  should  follow 
subheads  (c)  "Other  listed  securities"  and  (rf)  "Other 
securities."  If  the  intermediate  balance  sheets  are  thus 
itemized,  I  really  think  that  all  fair  demands  will  have 
been  satisfied. 

Then  come  "Participations  in  syndicates."  On  this 
point  the  experts  have  expressed  their  views  in  great 
detail.  In  my  opinion  there  can  be  no  question  here  of 
an  itemized  statement;  why  this  is,  I  shall  explain  later. 

Then  come  "  Permanent  participations  with  other  banks 
and  banking  firms."  The  yearly  report  shows  where  these 
permanent  participations  are,  so  there  is  no  need  of  an 
itemized  statement. 

Next  come  "Debits  in  current  account,"  and  here  a 
distinction  should  properly  be  made  with  regard  to  the 
pledges,  as  also  on  the  other  side  with  regard  to  the  guar- 
anteed acceptances. 

Then  comes  the  "Bank  building" — that  is  another 
delicate  item — and  then  "  Other  assets." 
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Under  liabilities  are  to  be  included  "Share  capital, 
reserves,  credits  in  current  axxount,  deposit  moDeys." 
Here  Herr  Roland-Lticke  suggested  a  subhead  against 
which  I  have  personally  nothing  to  say,  but  which,  you 
must  remember,  will  involve  a  good  deal  of  work  if  it  is 
to  be  accurately  made  out.  I  refer  to  the  credits  of 
banking  firms.  I  have  already  remarked  that  there  are 
many  firms  about  which  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  they 
are  predominantly  banking  firms  or  mercantile  houses. 
This  is  of  course  a  point  which  enters  in  here,  and  you  will 
see  how  hard  it  would  be  to  make  an  itemized  statement 
of  this,  and  how  different  the  matter  looks  according  as 
one  views  it  from  one  side  or  the  other.  You  may  depend 
upon  it,  gentlemen,  that  opinions  will  certainly  differ 
very  much  as  to  the  advisability  of  this  subhead.  Of 
course  it  can  be  put  in,  and  there  is  some  ground  for 
wishing  it  to  be  put  in,  but  I  think  one  must  not  expect 
too  much  from  it;  firms  that  you  would  not  regard  as 
banking  firms  might  sometimes  be  set  down  tmder  this 
head.  But  in  itself  the  itemized  statement  will  do  no 
harm. 

Then  come  "Acceptances  and  checks,  guaranteed- 
acceptance  obligations,  pension  and  foundation  fund, 
and  other  liabilities." 

With  regard  to  the  grouping  of  credits,  let  me  at  once 
show  you  how  far  Herr  Roland-Lucke's  proposal,  whicli 
I  have  discussed,  takes  into  account  the  proposals  of  the 
experts.  For,  gentlemen,  whatever  we  may  think  about 
the  opinions  of  the  experts,  all  of  us  who  have  attended 
the  sittings  of  the  last  few  days  must  have  been  convinced 
that  the  experts  have  given  their  advice  with  the  greatest 
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zeal  and  with  the  greatest  impartiality,  and  I  am  there- 
fore of  the  opinion  that  we  should  not  by  any  means 
throw  their  opinions  to  the  winds  and  that  we  should  not 
assiune  offhand  that  in  the  matter  of  these  often  conflict- 
ing opinions  our  authority  counts  for  so  much  more  than 
the  authority  of  the  experts.  Of  course  we  must  come 
to  some  conclusion,  but  I  think  that  so  far  as  possible  in 
regard  to  the  matter  we  are  now  discussing,  as  in  regard 
to  other  matters,  we  ought  to  listen  to  the  opinions  which 
have  been  furnished  us,  in  many  cases  in  great  detail, 
by  the  experts. 

First,  we  have  the  expert  Picard.  The  wishes  of  this 
expert  cover  such  a  vast  amount  of  ground  that  he  will 
be  the  hardest  one  to  satisfy.  He  wants  to  have  the 
credits  divided  into  credits  at  the  Reichsbank  and  credits 
elsewhere;  in  this,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  agree  with 
him.  He  then  comes  to  the  question  of  bills,  and  these 
he  wishes  to  have  completely  classified.  He  wants  to 
have  customers'  bills  separated  from  bills  which  the 
bank  has  drawn  on  its  customers — ^we  have  already 
taken  account  of  that  point — and  he  wants  to  have 
mark  bills  separated  from  bills  in  foreign  ciurency.  Here 
we  come  to  a  very  important  point.  I  can  not  blame 
him  for  desiring  this,  and  yet  as  a  bank  manager 
I  must  say  that  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous.  To 
go  back  once  more  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Nord- 
deutsche  Bank,  of  which  I  have  most  knowledge,  you 
will  find  there  home  bills  and  outside  bills,  and  the.outside 
bills  are  such  bills  as  are  due  elsewhere  than  in  Ham- 
burg. But  if  you  speak  of  foreign  bills,  I  should  not  set 
that  down  in  my  statement.     ["  Quite  right."]    I  consider 
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that  for  a  bank  in  onr  position — a  bank  with  many  more 
deposits  than  it  wants— the  best  possible  reserve  is  a 
good  portfolio  of  bills  on  London.  We  always  hold  about 
a  million  pounds  of  bills  on  London,  but  it  is  true  in  Ham- 
burg the  largest  business  is  in  English  money,  and  all  the 
brokers,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  dependent  on  Berlin, 
look  to  the  Norddeutsche  Bank.  Now,  for  one  thing, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  these  people  in  my  state- 
ment whether  I  have  a  very  full  portfolio  or  not — that 
would  be  showing  my  cards  too  much.  But  then  is 
another  point  that  is  still  more  important.  I  can  imagine 
a  political  situation  in  which  prudence  would  require 
me  to  decide,  though  very  reluctantly,  to  make  my 
London  portfolio  very  much  smaller  or  to  get  rid  of  it 
altogether.  If  I  am  obhged  to  make  it  known  in  my 
statement  that  I  have  taken  a  measure  which  is  likely 
to  cause  general  alarm,  then  I  can  not  take  the  respon- 
sibility for  that  alarm.  It  is  one  thing  for  me  to  be 
apprehensive  and  to  act  upon  my  grounds  for  amdety; 
it  is  quite  another  thing  for  me  to  spread  this  anxiety 
abroad  among  the  general  public.  ["  Very  true. "]  This 
looks  perhaps  like  obstinacy;  why  should  one  not  make 
itemized  statements  of  foreign  debits  and  credits  and, 
above  all,  of  the  foreign  portfolio?  But  there  are  a  great 
many  vaUd  reasons  against  it.  I  can  not  speak  for  the 
other  banks,  but  for  my  own  part  I  shall  oppose  this  sort 
of  itemization  as  long  as  I  can.  I  say  this  with  all  respect 
for  the  experts'  opinion;  I  wish  to  explain  why  I  can  not 
accede  to  the  proposal  of  the  expert  Ficard,  much  as 
I  should  like  to  do  so. 
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He  wishes  further  to  have  as  a  separate  item  the  report 
stocks — that  is,  loans  on  collateral  to  hanking  firms  or 
persons  doii^  business  on  the  bourse,  subject  to  a  month's 
notice.  We  have  already  spoken  of  this.  But  he  also 
wants  to  have  the  lombard  advance  payments  entirety 
separated,  and  that  would,  in  my  opinion,  involve  an 
enormous  amount  of  work.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  possible.  A  bank  that  has  its  own  rule  about  this, 
in  which  it  is  stated  mider  what  conditions  loans  on 
collateral  will  be  given,  must  be  tnasted  to  keep  to  this 
rule,  and  when  the  Norddeutsche  Bank  states  the  amount 
of  fresh  loans  everyone  knows  that  the  loans  have  been 
made  according  to  our  rule.  To  specify  further  what 
the  securities  are  would,  I  think,  be  impossible;  more- 
over, if  we  keep  in  mind  the  interests  of  the  customers  in 
cases  where  large  sums  are  involved,  it  would  not  be 
discreet  or  practicable. 

Now  we  come  to  the  stocks  owned  by  the  bank  itself. 
Here  the  expert  Picard  makes  very  much  the  same 
proposal  that  we  oiu^ves  made,  only  he  goes  still  far- 
ther and  would  have  shares  in  mines  and  shares  in  Bohre 
separately  entered,  as  well  as  shares  in  foreign  railroads 
and  transportation  enterprises.  These  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  separate,  at  least  in  the  intennediate  balance 
sheets. 

Finally  he  comes  to  unlisted  securities,  which,  like  the 
listed  ones,  are  to  be  classified  into  various  divisions. 
This  is,  of  course,  also  impracticable. 

Then  come  the  syndicate  participations,  itemized 
as  in  the  case  of  the  bank's  own  sectuities,  and  with 
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statement  of  the  amount  of  payments  still  due.  Intrin- 
sically the  syndicate  participation  would  admit  of  being 
divided  into  these  classes.  But  I  should  strongly  advise 
against  it,  because  the  syndicate  accounts  are  affected 
by  elements  quite  different  from  those  involved  in 
the  separate  ownership  of  securities.  A  great  many 
things  are  mixed  up  in  the  matter;  for  example,  there 
are  loans  which  have  been  given  out,  but  which  have 
not  yet  all  been  paid,  account  must  be  taken  of  sub- 
participations  which  have  not  yet  been  entered  in  the 
books  on  loan  accotmt,  etc.  In  short,  to  itemize  so 
minutely  these  syndicate  participations,  in  which  the 
matters  involved  are  always  of  the  natiu^  of  unfinished 
business,  I  consider  entirely  impracticable,  and,  indeed, 
impossible;  and  yet  this  is  a  modest  request;  other 
experts  wish  to  go  still  farther.  They  wish  to  have  it 
stated  how  much  is  still  to  be  paid  in  upon  the  participa- 
tion. Yes,  gentlemen,  if  one  only  knew  that  oneself! 
When  the  subscription  for  the  last  imperial  loans  took 
place,  and  after  the  subscription*  we  thought  we  had 
fulfilled  our  share  and  had  nothing  more  to  pay  in, 
it  turned  out  afterwards,  as  is  well  known,  that  even 
to-day  large  sums  are  left  over  and  are  to  be  paid  in 
upon  syndicate  participation.  In  the  balance  sheet, 
of  course,  nothing  should  be  estimated,  everything  should 
be  positive;  but  in  the  itemizing  of  the  syndicate  par- 
ticipation everything  would  turn  upon  estimates,  which, 
with  the  best  of  will,  often  turn  out  to  be  entirely  mis- 
taken.    ("  Very  true.") 

Then  come  the  Kommandit  participations.     These  can 
be  treated  as  proposed. 
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The  same  is  tnie  of  pennanent  participations  in  foreign 
undertakings. 

Next  come  the  accoimt-current  debits,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  subdivide  into  covered  and  uncovered  debits; 
the  former  being  further  classified  according  as  the  cover 
consists  of  listed  securities,  unlisted  securities,  merchan- 
dise, bills,  or,  finally,  mortgages,  pledges,  or  other  se- 
curities. Another  expert  actually  wishes  to  know  the 
class  to  which  each  mortgage  beloi^,  as  though  that 
made  any  difference.  A  fourth  mortgage  may  be  very 
much  better  than  a  second  mortgage;  it  all  depends  on 
the  amount  of  the  mortgage  and  the  value  of  the  thing 
mortgaged.  If  a  bank  has  to  set  forth  all  these  things, 
it  will  take  three  months  and  more  to  get  the  statement  out. 

Next  come  pledge  debits,  real  estate  used  by  the  bank, 
and  real  estate  not  used  by  the  bank.  Well,  all  the 
banks  do  this.  They  specify  their  real  estate  in  their 
balance  sheets.  There  is  no  object  in  this,  however, 
in  the  case  of  the  intermediate  balance  sheet,  for  very 
likely  the  real  estate  holdings  remain  unaltered.  These 
are  things  which  generally  drag  along  a  good  while, 
and  in  any  case  are  never  of  such  importance  that  their 
introduction  into  the  intermediate  statement  would  be 
of  any  interest. 

Then  come  the  liabilities.  The  expert  Picard  wishes  to 
have  the  credits  separated  into  credits  due  on  demand, 
credits  subject  to  eight  days'  notice,  those  subject  to 
one  month's  notice,  and  those  subject  to  a  notice  of 
several  months.  Gentlemen,  this  is  absolutely  impossible, 
first  because  of  the  amount  of  w(^k  and  second  because 
at  ncnmal  times,  even  when  we  have  made  an  agreement 
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with  some  one  that  we  shall  not  pay  out  certain  sums 
at  less  than  fourteen  days'  notice,  we  nevertheless  do 
pay  them  sooner  as  a  matter  of  course  if  the  party  wishes 
to  make  use  of  them.  Itemizations  of  this  kind ,  therefore, 
are  often  misleading,  besides  taking  up  a  lot  of  time. 

Gentlemen,  there  follow  a  number  of  other  experts, 
Herr  Christians,  Herr  Kronlein,  and  so  on;  but  I  fear  I 
am  keeping  you  too  long,  iind  I  will  therefore  only  take 
up  the  opinion  of  the  one  who  has  submitted  his  proposals 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and  who,  I  will  admit,  has 
a  good  deal  of  expert  knowledge — I  mean  Herr  Bern- 
hard.  I  wish  to  say  one  thing  to  start  with.  On  p^ 
i68,  after  having  been  subjected  for  some  time  to  a  fiie 
of  questions  from  practical  men  [laughter],  he  himself 
says  that  in  comparing  with  the  annual  balance-sheet,  it 
will  be  found  that  he  had  included  a  great  many  items 
under  one  heading;  he  did  this,  he  says,  because  other- 
wise the  expense  would  have  been  indefinitely  increased. 
He  heard  from  this  from  all  sides.  He  goes  on  to  say: 
"This  would  be  absolutely  unjustifiable  and  would  lay 
upon  the  banks  a  burden  which,  to  say  the  least,  would 
be  very  uneconomical.  Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  what  is  here  in  question  is  the  pubhcation  of  a 
monthly  statement,  and  consequently  the  publication  of 
the  payments  and  obhgations  of  affiliated  institutions 
might  now  and  then  lead  to  the  disclosure  of  many  b»isi- 
ness  secrets."  Finally,  he  says:  "I,  too,  am  decidedly 
opposed  to  its  being  expected  of  the  banks  to  disclose 
these  secrets.  This  is  only  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 
have  here  brought  a  great  many  items  under  one  head. 
Furthermore,  throughout  the  statement  I  have  not  laid 
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very  much  stress  upon  the  question  of  securities."  He 
wishes  the  statement  to  be  given  out  rather  for  scientific 
purposes,  and,  to  come  back  to  his  scheme,  I  think  he 
wants  to  have  much  too  much  itemizing.  He  wants  to 
have  the  bills  separated  into  domestic  and  foreign  bills, 
and  to  have  the  former  separated  into  four  weeks'  bills 
and  longer  bills.  Further  on,  where  we  would  itemize 
more,  he  wants  to  throw  things  together  again.  He 
wishes  to  divide  the  credits  into  foreign  account-current 
credits  and  domestic  account-current  credits.  Now,  gen- 
tlemen, how  is  it  about  these  foreign  credits?  If  you 
were  to  do  this,  you  would  fix  upon  every  bank  manager 
who  does  business  with  foreign  countries  a  responsibility 
in  the  matter  of  itemized  statements  which  is  more  than 
he  can  carry.     ["Very  true."] 

I  will  explain  this  by  an  example.  We,  the  Diskonto- 
gesellschaft,  have  a  bank  of  otu*  own  in  London;  the 
Norddeutsche  Bank  does  all  its  business  through  these 
London  branches  of  the  Diskont(^:eseUschaft.  Is  it  then 
a  foreign  or  a  domestic  bank?  Of  course'  it  is  a  foreign 
bank  in  the  sense  that  it  keeps  its  accounts  in  pounds 
sterling  and  not  in  German  marks,  and  the  consequences 
of  this  fact  also  tend  to  make  it  a  foreign  bank.  From 
another  point  of  view,  however,  it  b  a  domestic  bank, 
and  if  the  Diskontogesellscbaft  in  London  should  refuse  to 
remit  my  credits,  I  should  turn  to  Berlin  and  say,  "You 
are  responsible  fen*  your  branches  in  I^ondon;  kindly 
make  payment." 

The  Brazilian  Bank  for  Germany  in  Hamburg  has  a 
branch  establishment  in  Brazil.  Is  it  then  a  Hamburg 
bank  or  a  foreign  bank?     Its  business  is  in  Brazil,  its 
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funds  are  in  Germany,  but  its  capital  works  partly  in 
Brazil  and  partly  in  Germany.  The  Norddeutsche  Bank 
has  a  large  current  account  with  it;  in  this  account  there 
are  naturally  great  changes  during  the  course  of  the 
year — according  as  coffee  crops,  etc.,  are  coming  in  or 
not,  it  is  sometimes  largely  indebted  to  us,  and  some- 
times has  large  credits  with  us.  Now,  in  respect  to  the 
condition  of  the  bank,  this  sort  of  balance  is  a  different 
sort  of  thing  from  a  balance  at  some  Brazilian  bank 
which  has  its  seat  in  Brazil,  the  activity  of  which  does 
not  extend  beyond  Brazil,  which  keeps  its  accounts  in 
milreis  and  has  its  capital  in  milreis,  and  which  I  might 
quite  possibly  regard  as  a  much  less  safe  depository  than 
a  bank  that  has  its  capital  in  Germany  and  has  never 
been  involved  with  Brazilian  securities.  What  sort  of 
distinction  is  to  be  made  between  two  such  banks? 

In  short,  itemized  balance  sheets  of  this  kind  are  in  the 
first  place  very  hard  to  prepare  if  they  are  really  to  be 
made  out  in  a  trustworthy  manner;  and  in  the  second 
place  they  are  extremely  misleading.  As  in  the  case  of 
bills,  therefore,  so  in  the  case  of  current  accounts,  1  would 
not  pin  myself  down  as  to  which  ones  are  foreign. 

For  the  rest  the  wishes  of  Herr  Bemhard,  espedal^ 
with  regard  to  the  intermediate  balance  sheets,  do  not 
differ  much  from  our  own;  they  relate  chiefly  to  a  more 
exact  itemizing  of  the  annual  balance  sheet.  And  here  I 
come  to  a  plan  which  I  consider  practicable,  but  I  beg  you, 
gentlemen,  not  to  hold  me  respcmsible  if  other  banks  do 
not  consider  it  practicable. 

Some  have  wished  that  it  were  possible  to  ascert^  the 
giro  (deposit  and  transfer)  obligations.     That  is  another 
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very  ticklish  business.  Even  if  you  really  do  find  out  the 
giro  obligations  of  the  banks,  you  will  be  in  danger  of 
drawing  false  conclusions  from  this  information,  though, 
of  course,  your  conclusions  may  happen  to  be  right.  Sup- 
pose it  is  a  case  of  some  transaction  in  foreign  bills,  such  as 
we  in  Hamburg  are  in  the  habit  of  making — and  I  may  say 
that  the  Berlin  banks,  and  often  the  Reichsbank,  too,  buy 
foreign  bills  through  us  in  Hamburg.  Of  course  we  have 
to  indorse  the  bills,  and  so,  although  these  are  g^ro  obliga- 
tions that  I  am  glad  to  carry  and  that  I  am  not  ashamed 
of,  I  should  have  to  put  them  down  in  my  statement  imder 
the  head  of  giro  obUgations.  Again,  some  other  man, 
we  will  suppose,  is  always  somewhat  short  of  money — he 
has  to  accept  a  great  many  bills  from  customers,  and  has 
to  be  constantly  rediscounting — a  thing  that  everyone 
is,  of  course,  glad  to  avoid.  In  this  latter  case  the  figure 
of  the  giro  obligations  means  a  very  different  thing  from 
what  it  means  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  bought  foreign 
bills  for  the  German  Reichsbank,  or  for  the  Bank  of 
Belgitun,  or  for  any  other  party,  and  is  then  obliged 
to  report  his  giro  obligations.  For  my  part,  then — I  do 
not,  of  course,  wish  to  speak  for  the  other  banks — I  should 
be  ready  to  meet  this  wish.  To  be  sure,  it  would  not  in 
my  opinion  be  possible  to  do  this  in  the  intermediate  state- 
ments, but  if  you  would  Uke  to  have  this  improvement 
made  in  the  annual  statement,  I  may  say  that  the  Nord- 
deutsche  Bank  would  not  in  the  least  mind  doing  it.  It 
can  stand  the  test;  and  in  the  case  of  other  banks,  espe- 
cially of  small  banks  with  tiny  capital  and  much  too  much 
business,  it  would  enable  one  to  draw  perfectly  justifiable 
conclusions;  one  could  say:  "Come,  now,  your  rediscount- 
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ing  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  your  capital."  In  short, 
in  this  matter  good  and  evil  are  closely  bound  tt^ether. 
But  I  will  admit  at  once  that  the  good  predominates, 
although  a  great  amount  of  work  is  involved.  I  should, 
of  course,  confine  myself  in  the  matter  of  this  proposal  to 
those  domestic  and  foreign  bills  which  are  drawn  for  roan 
than  ten  days;  for,  gentlemen,  if  we  were  to  include  every 
bill  that  the  bank  sends  in  with  its  giro  to  be  cashed,  the 
whole  statistics  would  again  be  turned  upside  down.  The 
bank  can  not,  then,  set  down  in  a  separate  entry  the  bills 
which,  in  order  to  cash,  it  must  first  indorse.  As  I  have 
said,  if  only  the  annual  balance  were  in  question,  I  should 
second  a  proposal  to  the  effect  that  we  confer  with  the 
banks  as  to  the  plan  of  having  separate  entries  for  (o)  giro 
obligations  on  domestic  bills  that  are  drawn  for  more  than 
ten  days,  and  (i>)  ^o  obhgations  on  foreign  bills. 

Gentlemen,  the  annual  statement  is  in  any  case  a 
cause  of  great  disturbance  among  the  banks,  and  even 
if  they  are  to  get  through  still  later  in  consequence  di 
this  new  itemization  I  myself  should  regard  it  as  a 
not  unimportant  improvement.  But  the  chief  thii^ 
that  leads  me  not  to  oppose  this  su^estion  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  so  very  generally  deared.  The  purpose  of  our 
being  in  this  inqinry  commission — and  the  reason  why  I 
myself  had  the  honor  to  be  made  a  member  of  it — 
was  not  only  that  we  might  hear  all  that  is  here  S£ud, 
but  also  that  we  might  ponder  carefully  over  all  that 
seems  to  us  to  demand  consideration;  and  I  have  put 
all  this  before  you  and  advocated  it  in  the  hope  that  at 
least  on  this  point,  even  thoi^h  the  wishes  of  each  indi- 
vidual may  not  be  satisfied,  still  the  members  c£  the 
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commission  may  for  once  come  pretty  near  to  a  complete 
agreement.  Freiherr  von  Gamp,  who  regrets  that  he 
can  not  be  present,  has  authorized  me  to  say  that  he 
will  be  completely  satisfied  if  an  understanding  can  be 
arrived  at  on  this  basis.  I  think  that  if,  as  I  hope,  we 
shall  be  able  to  give  a  fairly  unanimous  dictum  on  this 
point,  or  even  if  we  are  able  to  bring  our  opinions  into 
approximate  agreement,  we  should  ask  the  Reichsbank 
president  to  use  a  gentle  pressure  upon  the  banks  and 
persuade  them  to  issue  their  statements  in  this  way. 
In  this  matter  also  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  pin  our- 
selves down  to  the  particular  details;  I  think  we  should 
give  the  president  something  of  a  free  hand.  If  the 
banks  raise  objections,  on  grounds  that  are  perhaps 
unknown  to  us,  as  to  some  special  point,  it  would  be  do 
misfortune  if  this  point  were  to  hang  over  and  be  brought 
up  again  at  the  proper  time. 

Gentlemen,  a  publication  of  these  intermediate  state- 
ments, which,  if  they  are  to  meet  our  wishes,  will  be  of 
great  dimensions — ^thousands  of  banks  will  be  included, 
for  it  is  the  small  banks  especially  that  must  be  com- 
pelled to  hand  over  their  statements  in  order  that  the 
material  may  be  made  complete — a  publication  of  these 
intermediate  statements  in  the  Reichsanzeiger  or  elsewhere 
would  involve  an  enormous  expense,  and  besides  no 
one  would  read  the  thing.  But  on  the  other  hand  there 
must  be  some  supervision  to  see  that  these  statements 
are  always  handed  in  and  tested,  and  since  the  commis- 
Mon  we  have  in  view  must,  of  course,  have  a  secretary, 
this  would  in  my  opinion  be  the  proper  body.  Besides 
this  it  should  be  insisted  upon  that  the  statements  be 
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handed  in  certainly  within  a  month  of  the  time  cd  pubB- 
catioD,  for  otherwise  they  will  be  only  of  historical  valoe. 
They  might  also  be  posted  in  the  banks,  and,  thoi^ 
this  might  not  be  of  much  use,  it  cert^nly  cotdd  not  do 
any  harm.  But  above  all  it  must  be  demanded  of  the 
banks  that  not  only  every  customer  but  also  every 
newspaper  reporter,  or  any  other  interested  person, 
whether  a  business  man  or  not,  must  be  shown  the  state- 
ment if  he  asks  to  see  it;  otherwise  we  should  not  accom- 
phsh  our  purpose,  for  it  is  desired  that  experts  who  write 
articles  in  the  periodicals  should  be  furnished  with  this 
material  and  should  be  able  to  work  it  over  in  thdr 
own  way. 

Gentlemen,  the  people  who  fare  the  worst  in  all  this 
are  the  private  bankers.  I  shall  not  go  into  this  ques- 
tion any  fiuther,  but  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  wish 
to  compel  the  private  hankers  to  make  these  state- 
ments. There  may  be  some  private  banko^  who  will  be 
offended  if  they  are  not  represented,  and  will  think 
that  they  are  falhng  behind  if  they  do  not  publish  a. 
statement.  But  we  are  not  concerned  with  these;  we 
are  concerned  with  those  who  may  be  transacting  deposit 
business  at  high  interest  in  an  unjustifiable  manner. 
Here,  certainly,  there  is  an  evil— in  the  misuse  of  the 
words  " savings  institution"  and  the  like.  The  enticbg 
of  people  to  make  deposits  by  advertising  high  interest 
rates  is  an  evil  which  calls  for  pubUc  attention.  No 
one  can  lay  more  weight  on  this  than  I  do.  In  Ham- 
burg— Herr  Raab  will  bear  me  out^-we  suffer  grossly 
through  the  fact  that  lottery  collectors,  etc.,  call  them- 
selves   bankers;   put    advertisements   in   the    papers  to 
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the  effect  that  they  will  receive — not  lend — money 
at  high  rates  of  interest.  There  is  even  one  little  bank 
among  us  that  has  a  poster,  which  is  lighted  up  in  the 
evening,  on  which  it  is  announced  that  savings  are  re- 
ceived there  and  that  5  per  cent  interest  is  paid  on  them, 
and  when  you  look  into  the  matter  further  you  find 
that  it  is  a  bank  with  ridiculously  small  capital.  Gen- 
tlemen, this  is  a  positive  crime,  and  I  have  often  asked 
myself  how  it  is  to  be  stopjjed. 

Nevertheless,  I  can  not  advocate  legal  measures,  at  least 
not  in  the  sense  of  an  imperial  law  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
Here,  again,  I  build  my  hopes  rather  upon  self-education, 
upon  the  influence  of  unhappy  experiences ;  and  I  trust  that 
in  time  the  people  will  become  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  higher  interest  they  get  the  more 
they  risk  their  capital.  But,  gentlemen,  we  must  take 
into  account  that  this  knowledge  is  as  yet  not  wide- 
spread and  that  especially  for  the  little  people,  whose  pro- 
tection is  the  most  important  thing  involved,  the  idea  of 
a  savings  institution,  savings  deposits,  and  savings  bank 
books  has  something  very  fascinating  about  it.  In  Ham- 
burg every  servant  girl,  every  waiter,  every  nurse  maid 
believes  that  what  she  has  put  intoa  "savings institution" 
is  perfectly  safe  for  all  time,  and  many  people  of  a  higher 
economic  grade  have  the  same  idea.  Where  or  what  the 
savings  institution  is,  is  a  matter  of  complete  indifference, 
so  long  as  it  is  called  a  savings  institution ;  and  the  higher 
the  interest  they  receive  the  better  pleased  they  are. 
Moreover,  I  will  not -conceal  the  fact  that  there  are — or  at 
least  there  have  been,  I  think  there  are  not  so  many  now — 
Genossenschaften  that  have  abused  this  term.    Nor  will  I 
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conceal  the  fact  that  we  in  Hambui^  have  been  on  the 
point  of  making  a  law  according  to  which  the  words  sav- 
ings institution,  savings  deposit,  and  savings  bank  book 
may  be  used  only  in  the  case  of  genuine  savings  institu- 
tions. Unfortunately,  through  the  accident  of  an  election 
of  senators  taking  place  on  the  day  of  the  division  the  vote 
on  this  bill  was  a  tie.  As  I  have  said,  I  am  not  in  favor  (A 
imperial  legislation,  but  I  think  that  in  each  of  the  feda*' 
ated  states  in  which  there  are  communal  savings  institu- 
tions, which  we  do  not  have  in  Hamburg,  a  change  could 
and  should  be  made — perhaps  by  way  of  an  administrative 
order,  or,  if  it  can  not  be  done  otherwise,  by  way  of  legis- 
lation in  the  individual  state.  I  do  not  say  so  much  about 
the  acceptance  of  interest-bearing  moneys  by  small  banks 
which  are  perhaps  not  quite  safe  depositories  as  about  the 
misuse  of  the  tenn  savings  institution.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is  in  the  rest  of  Germany,  but  in  Hamburg  it  is 
extremely  disquieting  to  see  how  this  term  is  misused — 
and  still  more  how  the  term  savings  bank  book  is  applied 
to  all  such  books  as  have  the  outward  appearance  of  beu^ 
savings  bank  books.  Nevertheless,  I  can  not,  as  I  have 
said,  advocate  imperial  legislative  measiues,  but  I  am  sure 
that  by  way  of  an  administrative  order  or  in  some  other 
such  way  the  savings  institutions  and  the  public  could  be 
protected,  and  to  this  end,  I  think,  we  should  direct  our 
efforts. 

Then,  finally,  we  come  to  the  question  of  how  to  proceed 
against  those  who  use  improper  means  to  induce  the  public 
to  make  deposits.  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  of  doing 
this.  Legislation,  I  think,  would  be  of  very  little  use,  and 
I  can  only  say  that  my  creed  as  a  banker  b  that  a  repu- 
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table  firm  never  holds  out  the  lure  of  high  rates  of  interest 
in  order  to  attract  deposits.  Such  conduct  has  always 
struck  me  unpleasantly  whenever  I  have.run  up  agEunst  it. 
My  idea  of  the  nature  of  deposits  is  that  the  depositor  goes 
of  his  own  accord  to  the  person  who  is  to  take  the  deposit 
and  that  the  latter  says  to  him  "  I  can  give  you  so  and  so 
much  interest;  if  that  is  not  enough,  you  can  go  else- 
where," If  it  were  practicable  to  put  a  stop  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  deposits  through  the  annoimcement  and  advertis- 
ing of  the  rate  of  interest — whether  practiced  by  an  insig- 
nificant banker,  by  a  fiuniture  dealer  who  announces  by 
a  sign  in  his  window  that  he  gives  5  per  cent  interest  on 
money,  or  even  by  the  biggest  banker — I  should  at  once 
give  my  support  to  the  plan;  but  I  do  not  know  how  an 
adequate  legal  regulation  could  be  framed,  and  I  am  not 
so  much  in  favor  of  a  legislative  measure  against  such 
conduct  as  of  providing  protection  for  the  savings  insti- 
tutions. So  far  as  this  is  concerned,  I  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  limit  the  use  of  the  terms  savings  institution, 
savings  deposit,  and  savings  bank  book  to  institutions 
that  are  imder  state  or  communal  supervision,  and  that 
these  should  be  required  to  have  special  permission  from 
the  authorities  to  use  the  terms.  This  I  should  regard  as 
a  very  wise  measure. 

Gentlemen,  I  shall  not  again  have  the  floor — some  one 
worthier  than  myself  will  make  the  concluding  speech; 
before  I  close,  therefore,  I  must  express  to  our  chairman 
my  own  personal  thanks  for  having  given  us  all  such  a 
courteous  hearing,  and  for  having  met  all  our  wishes. 
We  have  now  taken  part  in  the  second  meeting  of  the  bank 
inquiry  commission,  and  it  has  certainly  been  a  great 
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satisfaction  to  each  one  of  us  to  stand  by  the  Reichsbank 
when  from  certain  quarters  unjustifiable  demands  for 
changes  with  regard  to  the  charter  of  the  Reishsbank  have 
been  made.  I  hope  that  our  honored  chairman  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  finding  us  come  to  a  unanimous  decision 
at  least  with  regard  to  some  of  the  questions  on  which  we 
have  been  engaged,  so  that,  on  the  basis  of  this  unanimity 
in  the  commission,  he  for  his  part  can  on  occasion  protect 
the  credit  banks,  the  cooperative  banks,  and  the  savings 
institutions  against  unreasonable  accusations  and  at- 
tacks.    [Applause.] 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  Herr 
Schinkel  for  his  kind  words  to  me.  But  I  wish  to  thank 
him  especially  for  the  thorough  way  in  which  he  has  gone 
into  the  very  complicated  and  very  divergent  opinions  <rf 
the  experts  on  this  difficult  matter  of  the  form  <rf  the 
balance  sheets.  If  his  wish  is  fulfilled — if  the  commission 
does  come  to  a  fairly  unanimous  decision  with  regard  to 
certain  of  the  proposals — we  shall  owe  it  chiefly  to  his 
lucid  speech  and  clear  judgment,  and  I  entertain  the  hope 
that  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  has  presented  the 
case  to  us  may  very  materially  shorten  our  discussions  on 
this  point. 

Doctor  Lexis.  Gentlemen,  before  summing  up  my  views 
on  the  question  before  us  I  beg  that  you  will  permit  me 
to  go  back  to  some  things  that  were  said  on  subjects  that 
we  discussed  before.  I  am  above  all  dehghted  that  Hen 
Mommsen  and  several  other  gentlemen  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  consider  the  idea  that  the  banks  should 
invest  their  surpluses  in  state  paper,  and  even  that  they 
should  be  obliged  by  law  to  do  so,  (cries  of  "No!"),  and  I 
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hope  that  this  idea  may  perhaps  bear  fruit.  Of  course,  it 
is  only  the  legal  surplus  that  is  here  in  questioD.  The 
difficulties  advanced  by  Herr  Mommsen  with  regard  to 
the  increase  in  the  premium,  and  with  regard  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  surplus  through  new  issues,  could  be  got  rid 
of  by  providing  that  only  the  surplus  in  the  legal  sense — 
that  is,  ID  per  cent  of  the  share  capital — would  have  to  be 
invested  in  state  paper. 

As  to  the  objection  made  by  some  of  the  gentlemen 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  handle  the  state  paper  of  the 
smaller  states  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  large  states, 
I  should  propose  that  the  only  state  paper  available  for 
this  piuTX)se  should  be  imperial  loans.  For  in  the  end 
everything  that  is  of  benefit  to  imperial  finance  is  of 
benefit  also  to  the  federated  states;  there  is  complete 
joint  liability  between  the  Empire  and  the  federated  states, 
and  it  would  be  foohsh  for  the  latter  to  be  jealous  of  ad- 
vantages given  to  the  former. 

As  for  a  loss  in  the  market  price  of  the  securities,  there 
is  of  course  a  possibility  of  this;  but  it  will  very  seldom 
happen  that  the  holdings  comprised  in  the  surpluses  of 
the  banks  will  actually  have  to  be  sold.  Even  if  the 
market  price  does  fall,  the  paper  does  not  need  to  be  sold. 

A  Voice.  But  in  the  balance  sheet  the  actual  figures 
must  appear. 

Doctor  Lexis.  Then  the  surplus  must  be  increased  to 
that  extent;  that  will  not  be  so  very  hard.  I  shall  not 
make  any  positive  proposals,  but  the  thing  seems  to  me 
worth  considering. 

Now,  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  cash  holdings  of  the  banks  are  rather  scanty.     Ac- 
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cording  to  the  compilations  before  us,  the  great  Bertin 
banks  are  recorded  as  having,  exclusive  of  their  credits 
at  the  Reichsbank,  cash  holdings  amounting  to  only  6 
per  cent  of  their  outside  moneys;  that  would  certainly 
be  a  very  small  percentage.  We  may  assume,  however, 
that  even  without  legal  compulsion  the  banks  will  make 
an  effort  to  strengthen  their  stock  of  cash,  and  that  the 
Reichsbank,  too,  will  be  able  to  stimulate  this  effort  to  a 
considerable  degree. 

But  I  wish  to  point  out  in  this  connection  that  the 
enormous  difference  existing,  according  to  this  compila- 
tion, between  the  cash  holdings  of  the  German  great 
banks  and  the  cash  holdings  of  the  twenty-two  English 
banks  here  mentioned  appears  to  me  somewhat  fallacious, 
since  I  think  that  the  figures  in  question  can  not  prop- 
erly be  compared  with  each  other.  According  to  the 
table  the  sum  that  the  English  banks  have  as  "cash  in 
hand  and  at  Bank  of  England"  is  £90,300,000,  whereas 
the  corresponding  entries  in  the  case  of  the  nine  German 
banks  amount  to  only  £14,720,000.  The  former  sum  is, 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  term  cash  holdings,  an 
impossibiUty.  The  total  of  private  deposits  at  the  Bank  of 
England  is,  on  the  average,  only  £40,000,000,  and  even  if 
we  assume  that  the  deposits  of  these  twenty-two  banks — 
the  £conomw(  reports  on  75  joint  stock  banks — form  three- 
quarters  of  the  whole  amoimt  of  private  deposits  at  the  Bank 
of  England,  still  they  would  amount  only  to  £30,000,000. 
Subtract  this  from  the  £90,000,000  and  £60,000,000  is 
left.  Does  this  perchance  consist  in  cash  holdings  in 
the  sense  we  mean  ?  It  consists,  to  begin  with,  of  bank 
notes  and  gold,  and  coupons  may  also  be  included,  thou{^ 
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these  are  of  no  great  importance.  It  is  quite  impossible, 
however,  that  these  twenty-two  banks  have  60  million 
pounds  in  gold  and  bank  notes,  for  the  total  bank-note 
circulation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  exclusive  of  the 
note  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England,  amounts  on  the 
average  only  to  £28,000,000  or  £29,000,000.  Now,  sup- 
posing that  £25,000,000  out  of  these  £29,000,000  go  to- 
ward making  up  the  aforesaid  £60,000,000,  there  would  still 
remain  cash  holdings  in  gold  amounting  to  £35,000,000 — 
in  other  words,  about  as  much  as  there  is  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  there  would  therefore  be  no  groimd  for  the 
constant  complaint  about  the  single  reserve  which  is  in 
the  Bank  of  England.  Hence  it  is  inconceivable  that  this 
"cash"  is  to  be  tmderstood  in  our  sense;  and  Herr 
Roland-Lticke,  whom  I  have  consulted  on  the  matter, 
also  takes  thb  view.  It  must  be  that  all  checks  held  by 
the  banks  are  regarded  as  "cash,"  and  the  checks  payable 
by  the  several  banks  stand  over  against  each  other,  and 
perhaps  cancel  each  other  the  next  day.  The  £90,000,000 
can  therefore  evidently  not  he  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding item  relating  to  the  nine  Berlin  great  banks, 
and  in  so  far  it  would  be  illegitimate  to  draw  from  these 
figures  conclusions  so  very  unfavorable  to  the  German 
banks.  But,  gentlemen,  I  am  nevertheless  of  the  opinion 
that  it  would  be  very  desirable  for  our  German  banks  to 
increase  their  cash  holdings;  but  this  will  doubtless  be 
accomplished  without  legislative  compulsion. 

As  for  the  question  of  the  intermediate  balance  sheets, 
I  should  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  it  should  turn  out  that  by 
means  of  a  certain  amount  of  pressure  brought  to  bear 
by  the  Reichsbank  and  by  the  associations  which  are 
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concerned  in  the  matter  the  banks  could  really  be  in- 
duced to  compile  these  statements  and  make  them  acces- 
sible to  the  public  of  their  own  free  will.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  not,  to  my  mind,  be  a  source  of  any  great 
danger  or  unpleasantness  to  the  banks  if  a  legal  regula- 
tion to  this  effect  were  established  and  enforced,  and 
this  would  have  the  advEmtage  of  causing  all  the  material 
to  be  brought  together  from  the  very  start,  this  being 
itself, '  incidentally,  a  great  gain  from  the  statistical 
point  of  view.  The  legal  regulation  might  read  something 
like  this:  The  banks  shall  publish  intermediate  balance 
sheets  at  intervals  of  two  months;  further  regulations 
are  to  be  established  by  an  txder  of  the  Bundesrat  after 
a  hearing  of  the  advisory  council  which  is  to  be  created. 
It  would  not  be  necessary  for  all  the  banks,  lai:ge  and 
small,  to  use  the  same  form  for  their  statements;  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  small  banks  might  be  taken 
into  accoimt.  And  from  time  to  time  new  regulations 
could  be  issued  by  the  Bundesrat  in  accordance  with 
some  felt  need  and  after  the  expert  opinion  of  the  advisory 
council  had  been  taken.  I  do  not  apprehend  any  evil 
results  from  such  a  procedure.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
better  if  the  same  thing  could  be  brought  about  by 
voluntary  action,  but  I  doubt  whether  it  could. 

At  any  rate  the  measure  would  apply  only  to  those 
banks  which  are,  even  as  it  is,  required  to  make  public 
statements  as  to  their  condition — that  is,  to  joint  stock 
companies,  Kommandii  companies,  and  banking  asso- 
ciations with  limited  habiUty.  Private  bankers  are  not 
subject  to  this  requirement,  and  here  at  once  a  sharp 
distinction  presents  itself.     If,  then,  the  aforementioned 
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companies  were  required  to  publish  their  condition  six 
times  a  year,  this  would  be  keeping  within  the  sphere 
of  the  legislation  already  existing,  by  which  these  com- 
panies are  distinguished  from  private  bankers.  The 
completeness  of  the  statistical  showing  would,  of  course, 
be  impaired  by  these  omissions,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
could  pry  so  deep  into  the  affairs  of  the  little  bankers 
of  countless  Uttle  cities.  But,  besides,  what  does  the 
capital  of  these  Uttle  bankers  really  consist  in?  Is  it 
only  the  capital  which  is  formally  invested  in  the  business, 
or  is  their  other  property  also  included?  A  piece  of 
real  estate,  for  example,  in  the  possession  of  one  of  these 
bankers  is  involved  in  his  responsibility,  but  it  does  not 
form  part  of  his  business  capital.  It  would  not  be  prac- 
ticable, therefore,  to  make  these  demands  in  the  case  of 
the  Uttle  private  bankers  and  to  have  them  satisfactorily 
complied  with. 

As  for  further  utiUzation  of  the  material  in  the  balance 
sheets,  that  would  Ue  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  commis- 
sion proposed  by  Herr  Roland-Lflcke  and  with  those  of 
the  advisory  council.  This  advisory  council  would  also, 
in  my  opinion,  have  an  important  part  to  play  in  that 
it  would  constantly  point  out  to  the  Reichsbank  occa- 
sions where  it  would  be  weU  for  the  latter  to  step  in  with 
influence  and  suggestions.  This  commission  would  also 
have  to  see  to  the  publication  of  summaries  of  the  inter- 
mediate balance  sheets.  The  small  banks  might  per- 
haps be  altogether  exempt  from  separate  pubUcation; 
th^  might  hand  in  their  intermediate  balance  sheets, 
and  through  the  meditim  of  the  commission  these  might 
then  be  classified  into  groups  and  published  in  summar- 
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ized  form.  There  should  be  from  the  start  the  nnst 
careful  supervision — a  thing  which  is  desirable  also  <m 
statistical  grounds.  It  could  then  be  seen  how  in  the 
course  of  the  year  the  separate  items  of  the  balance 
sheet  are  slowly  shifted.  When  any  reversal  of  the 
economic  situation  is  in  progress,  it  will  perhaps  make 
itself  known  months  in  advance  in  the  changing  totals 
under  the  various  heads  in  the  intermediate  statements. 
It  would,  of  course,  show  itself  much  more  clearly  if 
monthly  instead  of  bimonthly  balance  sheets  were  pub- 
lished, but  even  in  the  bimonthly  statements  there 
would  be  indications  of  what  was  coming.  And  even 
if  only  a  scientific  end  were  served,  still  it  would  be  worth 
while ;  one  would  see  after  the  event  what  were  the  pre- 
liminary stages  of  the  reversal.  In  1907,  for  example, 
the  crisis  in  Germany  did  not  happen  all  at  once  in 
October  (it  was  not  a  real  crisis  anyway,  but  only  a 
reversal  of  conditions) ;  it  began  as  early  as  the  14th 
of  March.  On  that  day — in  connection,  to  be  sure, 
with  a  setback  in  America — there  was  a  sudden  slump 
in  all  securities  at  the  Berlin  bourse.  The  intermediate 
balance  sheets,  if  these  had  been  available,  might  pos- 
sibly have  given  some  preliminary  indication  of  this 
change.  In  this  general  movement  of  the  chief  items 
of  the  balance  sheets  one  might  at  least  after  the  fact 
recognize  interesting  symptoms  of  impending  economic 
setbacks. 

For  the  rest  the  commission  should  not  by  any  means, 
in  my  opinion,  be  an  authority  which  can  interfere  in 
an  active  way;  it  should  be  essentially  a  body  for  making 
observations    and    forming    judgments — a    body    which 
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would  be  in  a  position  to  give  a  pointer  to  the  Reichsbank 
whenever  it  comes  across  anjrthing  questionable. 

As  for  the  illegitimate  attraction  of  customers  by  small 
banks  and  bankers,  I  really  do  not  see  what  can  be  done 
about  that.  Herr  Roland-Liicke  proposes  that  the  law 
about  illegitimate  competition  be  applied  here.  And  this 
seems  to  me  practicable,  since  the  very  parties  that  would 
be  in  a  position  to  make  complaints  about  the  misuse  of 
the  terms  "savings  institutions,"  "savings  deposits,"  and 
"savings  bank  books,"  are  the  savings  banks  themselves. 
They  can  say  such  representations  are  an  infringement 
upon  our  rights;  besides,  they  mislead  the  public;  we 
demand  that  they  be  put  a  stop  to.  Another  thing  that 
might  fit  the  case  is  a  supplement  to  the  trade  regulations, 
to  the  effect  that  any  person  who  has  been  punished  be- 
cause of  deception,  or  on  any  similar  ground,  shall  no 
longer  be  permitted  to  carry  on  banking  business— some- 
what as  even  now  a  great  number  of  professions  fall  under 
section  35  of  the  trade  regulations.  Of  course  I  would 
not  have  the  bankers  simply  included  under  this  paragraph 
without  more  ado;  but  I  should  consider  that  its  inter- 
pretation might  be  enlarged  so  that  those  who  have  been 
punished  for  deceit,  etc.,  may  not  be  allowed  to  carry  on 
banking  business  for  the  time  being,  or  until  they  have 
given  satisfactory  evidence  of  improvement.  In  this 
way  I  think  the  worst  evils  would  be  in  some  measure 
obviated. 

Doctor  StrOll.  On  point  No.  2  I  can  sum  up  my  opin- 
ion very  briefly.  I  think  that  Herr  Schinckel's  treatment 
of  the  subject,  and  especially  the  programme  of  Herr  Ro- 
land-LQcke,  should  greatly  shorten  our  discussion;  I  agree 
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in  general  with  these  ideas  and  proposals.  I  too  am  in 
favor  of  greater  publicity,  but  of  .a  publicity  gradually 
to  be  brought  about,  not  by  compulsion,  but  by  example 
and  precept.  Even  keeping  short  of  compulsion,  we  can 
easily  exercise  a  gentle  pressure  in  this  matter.  I  need  only 
remind  you  of  the  influence  that  the  listing  bureaus  have 
upon  the  several  banks — an  influence  that  may  be  utilized 
for  the  attainment  of  greater  publicity. 

On  the  subject  of  the  form  of  the  balance  sheets  I  do 
not  wish  to  speak;  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  would 
be  carrying  owls  to  Athens  to  talk  much  more  on  the  sub- 
ject; for  in  what  we  have  heard  to-day,  and  in  the  pro- 
posals of  Herr  Roland-Liicke,  as  also  in  the  hearings  of  the 
experts,  the  subject  has  been  treated  so  thoroughly  that 
the  Government  has  only  to  sit  down  to  table  and  help 
'  itself  to  a  plan  according  to  its  taste  and  fancy.  I  admit, 
to  be  sure,  that  it  will  be  a  veiy  good  instance  of  the 
embarras  de  richesse. 

There  is  only  one  thing  that  I  should  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to.  Doctor  Weber  has  just  now  expressly  said  that 
greater  itemization  must  be  adopted,  and  that  in  particu- 
lar the  form  of  statement  that  is  to  be  introduced  for  the 
great  banks  will  not  do  for  the  small  and  middle-sized 
banks. 

As  for  frequency  of  publication,  I  think  that  there 
should  be  bimonthly  statements  in  the  case  of  the  banks, 
but  that  semiannual  statements  would  be  enough  for  the 
Genossenschaften,  and  annual  statements  for  the  savii^ 
institutions.  The  advertisement  can  not  of  course  appear 
in  the  Reichsanzeiger,  the  advertising  section  of  which 
has  no  wide  circulation;  it  must  appear  in  the  local  fffess, 
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SO  that  the  pople  concerned  may  actually  have  it  before 
them.  And  the  recommendation  of  Herr  Roland-Lticke 
that  the  statements  be  posted  in  the  places  of  business, 
also  seems  to  me  practical. 

I  come  now  to  the  last  point,  which  does  not  seem  to 
me  of  such  secondary  importance  as  would  appear  to  be 
attached  to  it  by  several  of  the  speakers  of  the  last  few 
days.  I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  see  to  it  that  the 
economically  weaker  and  less  well-informed  people  are 
better  protected;  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  thing  that  we 
may  dispose  of  in  a  ctusory  fashion.  For  my  part,  I 
should  consider  it  quite  in  order,  in  view  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Reichstag,  for  us  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
making  a  Uttle  draft  of  a  law  designed  to  this  end;  I  admit 
that  the  question  of  the  legal  definition,  for  use  in  concrete 
cases,  of  the  word  "solicitation, "  presents  difficulties;  and 
there  will  also  be  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out 
the  law.  But  that  should  not  keep  us  from  embarking 
on  a  course  which  is  generally  recognized  as  necessary. 
Whether  the  existing  penalties  for  deception  and  misrep- 
resentation are  sufficient  to  meet  the  cases  in  question, 
and  whether  the  paragraph  about  illegitimate  competition 
can  be  made  to  apply — these  are  questions  that  I  should 
not  like  to  answer  definitely;  but  it  does  seem  to  me  un- 
certain whether  the  conduct  of  a  certain  kind  of  insig- 
nificant banker,  who  stops  at  nothing  in  his  efforts  to 
secure  deposits,  which  he  then  proceeds  to  mismanage — 
whether  this  sort  of  conduct  can  be  put  an  end  to  in  the 
way  proposed.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  discussions  that 
took  place  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  agricultural  associa- 
tion in  SwinemOnde.     President  Heiligeostadt  has  told 
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you  that  on  that  occasion  he  brought  forward  many  actual 
examples  of  gross  exploitation  practiced,  especially  in 
country  communities,  by  some  of  these  insignificant 
bankers— examples  that  can  not  be  simply  passed  over. 
From  what  I  hear  it  appears  that  in  other  countries  there 
is  precautionary  legislation  on  this  subject.  I  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  get  much  information  on  that  point 
Herr  Schinckel  has  told  us  to-day  that  in  Hamburg  thqr 
have  at  least  been  considerii^  legal  measures  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  the  term  "savings  institution."  Perhaps 
some  one  of  the  laws  existing  elsewhere  could  be  intro- 
duced into  Germany. 

What  do  we  actually  have  In  mind  when  we  speak  of  the 
law  against  enticing?  Attracting  is  of  course  in  itself 
not  a  crime;  every  human  activity  depends,  in  the  last 
analysis,  upon  attracting  or  enticing.  We  must  distin- 
guish, then,  between  allowable  invitation  and  forbidden 
enticing.  Under  illegitimate  enticii^  I  should  include  the 
following:  The  promise  of  unprofessionally  high  rates  of 
interest ;  improper  advertisii^ ;  misrepresentations; 
fraudulent  claims;  the  use  of  a  misleading  designation  for 
the  business  concern,  etc.  To  take  up  the  last  point,  I  think 
the  words  ' '  bank ' '  and ' '  banker '  *  should  be  sharply  defined; 
I  understand  that  in  foreign  countries  there  are  l^al  r^u- 
lations  on  this  matter  also.  Doctor  Obst  in  his  paper 
tries  to  construct  legal  definitions  which  shall  fit  German 
conditions.  Definite  rales  would  have  to  be  adopted  as  to 
the  applicability  of  various  designations,  and  misleading 
designations  would  have  to  be  forbidden.  To  be  sure  the 
actual  determination  of  such  a  question  as  whether  a  pven 
deposit   concern  had  been  making   use   of  ill^timate 
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enticement  would  be  a  difficult  matter.  The  states 
attorney's  office  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  in  a  position  to 
do  it,  since  the  matter  calls  for  persons  weU  versed  in 
technical  banking  questions  and  in  business  matters;  the 
police  certainly  can  not  do  it;  and  I  therefore  think  that 
the  suggestion  of  Obst,  that  perhaps  we  might  in  this 
matter  call  fco*  the  assistance  of  the  Reichsbank  and  its 
five  hundred  offices,  is  not  without  value.  Herr  Roland- 
Lficke  said  to-day  in  private  talk  that  perhaps  certain 
central  agencies  of  business,  as,  for  example,  the  central 
o£5ces  of  the  banks,  which  we  already  have,  or  the  central 
offices  of  the  Genossenschaft  system,  which  we  also  have, 
might  serve  as  vigilance  societies  and  report  directly  to 
the  Reichsbank,  and  that  they  might,  when  necessary, 
interfere  through  the  medium  of  the  advisory  coundl.  I 
consider  the  proposals  made  by  Herr  Roland-Lticke  to  be 
eminently  practical ;  no  doubt  he  will  himself  go  more  into 
detail  in  regard  to  them.  I  think  that  in  this  way  one 
difficult  problem  may  perhaps  be  solved. 

Gentlemen,  though  I  have  touched  upctti  some  difficul- 
ties connected  with  the  matter,  still  I  think  these  difficul- 
ties are  not  at  all  insurmountable;  I  think  it  very  likely 
that  a  special  law  could  be  made  which  would  keep  many 
a  man  from  harm,  and  would  protect  business  from  illegiti- 
mate elements. 

Gentlemen,  Herr  Schinckel  has  addressed  a  word  of 
thanks  to  our  highly  honored  and  much  loved  president. 
I  should  like  to  say  that  I  second  with  all  my  heart  his 
expressions  of  gratitude.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  basis 
whatever  for  the  notion  that  the  bank  inquiry  has  not 
yet  resulted  in  anything  practical;  in  pcdnt  of  fact,  it  has 
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bad  very  practical  and  important  consequences,  especially 
the  supplementary  bank  act  of  1909.  In  the  history  ctf 
the  economic  development  of  Germany,  this  law  will 
always  be  closely  associated  with  the  name  of  Havenstem. 
[Enthusiastic  applause.] 

Mr.  Kabmpf.  I  merely  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  of  the  form  for  the  balance  sheets.  I  agree  with 
Herr  Schinckel  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  Reichsbank 
president  to  use  his  influence  with  the  banks  to  bring 
about  some  such  change  in  the  form  of  the  balance  sheets 
as  was  suggested  by  Herr  Schinckel.  We  shall  not  be  able 
to  form  a  definite  conclusion  on  the  matter.  I  myself 
attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the  condition  that  the 
thing  be  done  only  after  an  understanding  with  the  banks 
is  arrived  at;  and  if  I  permit  myself  to  point  out  one 
consideration  on  the  subject,  I  do  so  not  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  about  more  detailed  itemization,  but  because 
I  think  that  this  consideration  may  have  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting the  itemization  from  b^g  carried  as  far  as  has 
here  been  proposed. 

I  think  that  from  the  published  balance  sheets  one 
should  be  able  to  ascertain  very  accurately  what  is  the 
fluidity  of  the  banks  whose  statements  are  published;  and 
I  think  that  whenever  possible  the  duration  of  the  credits 
ought  to  be  made  apparent.  For  example,  it  would  be  a 
very  good  thing  if  bills  that  have  more  than  ninety  days 
to  run  were  kept  under  a  separate  head,  and  if  the  same 
thing  were  done  with  such  lombards  (loans  on  collateral) 
and  reports  (thirty-day  stock-exchange  loans)  as  have 
more  than  four  weeks  to  run.  In  that  case  it  might 
not  be  necessary  to  enter  reports  and  lombards  with  firms 
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on  the  bourse  separately  from  other  reports  and  tombards; 
for  even  lombards  with  bourse  firms  may  be  reports  and 
lombards  that  do  not  comply  with  strict  requirements 
of  soundness  and  fluidity.  Finally,  in  the  matter  of 
the  bank's  own  securities,  I  should  lay  chief  weight  on 
the  question  of  whether  they  are  quickly  realizable  or 
not.  They  may  be  listed  securities  and  yet  not  realiz- 
able. If  I  have  in  my  portfolio  three  millions  in  Harpen 
mine  shares,  then  I  have  stocks  that  are  quickly  realiz- 
able; but  if  I  have  three  millions  in  stocks  of  which  I 
can  sell  only  three  thousand  marks'  worth  a  day,  then  I 
have  stocks  that  are  not  quickly  realizable — and  the  ques- 
tion is  by  no  means  unimportant  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  fluidity  of  an  undertaking.  I  have  said  this,  not 
with  a  view  to  its  being  distinctly  acted  upon,  but  merely 
in  the  hope  that,  when  the  Reichsbank  president  shall  talk 
the  matter  over  with  the  banks,  this  consideration  may  be 
borne  in  mind. 

I  have  one  more  thing  to  speak  about,  and  that  is  the 
plan  of  having  giro  obligations  put  down  in  the  annual 
balance  sheet.  I  do  not  approve  of  this;  I  think  it  could 
only  be  misleading.  Herr  Schinkel  has  already  explained 
that  the  Norddeutsche  Bank  may  have  a  heavy  giro 
obligation  if  it  buys  large  quantities  of  bills  in  London 
for  the  Belgian  National  Bank,  or  for  some  other  foreign 
institution  and  indorses  them.  These  I  should  not  regard 
as  being  giro  obligations  in  the  sense  meant  by  those  who 
wish  to  have  the  giro  obligations  published,  I  must 
explain  further.  The  Belgian  National  Bank  wants  to  buy 
a  large  quantity  of  mark  bills  in  Germany  and  gives  a 
commission  to  that  effect  to   the   Norddeutsche    Bank 
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or  to  some  other  bank.  The  ensuing  giro  obligations 
are  not,  in  my  opinion,  gircf  obUgations  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  phrase  is  used  by  those  who  demand  that  giro 
obligations  be  published.  Nor  is  it  only  the  Belgian 
National  Bank;  I  know  that  German  banks,  especially 
mortgage  banks,  outside  Berlin  are  constantly  giving  large 
orders  to  Berlin  to  buy  mark  bills  for  them  to  put  into  their 
portfolios.  These  obligations,  too,  are  not  obligations 
such  as  were  meant  by  those  who  first  raised  the  demand 
for  pubUcation.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  publicatioti 
of  these  giro  obligations  can  not  but  be  misleading,  and 
whenever  we  can  avoid  doing  anything  misleading  we 
ought  to  do  so. 

This  is  what  I  wished  to  say.  I  repeat  that  the  whole 
outcome  of  to-day's  discussion  may,  in  my  opinion,  be 
summed  up  in  the  recommendation  that  the  Reicbsbank 
president  conduct»^his  negotiations  with  the  banks  on  the 
lines  here  laid  down. 

Doctor  Wagner.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  on  a 
number  of  not  unimportant  points  a  considerable,  thou^ 
not  complete,  imanimity  has  been  attained,  not  only 
among  the  men  of  practice,  but  also  among  those  of  us 
who,  like  my  humble  self,  my  colleague  Lexis,  and  others, 
belong  rather  to  the  domain  of  theory.  It  shows  how  in 
such  discussion  differences  straighten  themselves  out;  and 
we  have  constantly  found  that  on  such  occasions,  even 
though  things  are  now  and  then  rather  lively,  and  rather 
pointed  remarks  are  sometimes  made,  still  there  is  no  real 
ill  will.  The  points  on  which  there  is,  in  my  opinion, 
practical  unanimity  are  the  following : 

For  one  thing,  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  we  cany 
on  credit  operations  with  too  httle  cash  reserve.    If  I 
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have  understood  the  practical  men  aright,  they  admitted 
this  themselves.  We  theorists  think  there  should  be 
special  legal  regulations  for  strengthening  the  cash 
reserves,  but  however  this  may  be,  we  are  all  agreed 
that  in  some  way  or  other  they  must  be  strengthened. 

I  should  like  in  this  connection  to  raise  a  theoretical 
point  that  has  often  been  touched  upon  in  the  course  of 
our  deUberations.  It  can  not  be  said  that  in  themselves 
cash  reserves  are  unproductive.  They  do  not  yield 
interest  directly,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  indi- 
vidual owner  they  are  not  income-bearing;  but  they  are 
essential  to  the  conduct  of  his  enterprise  and  are  therefore 
theoretically  productive.  I  could  refer  here  to  great 
thinkers — to  the  one  who  is  perhaps  the  keenest  political 
economist  that  we  have  ever  had  in  Germany  and  who  in 
certain  respects  stands  even  above  Ricardo — I  mean  Herr- 
mann, of  Munich.  Speaking  of  such  reserves,  he  says  that 
nothing  could  be  more  fallacious  than  to  regard  them  as 
unproductive.  He,  like  Bayer  and  some  others,  had  the 
courage — and  it  was  a  case  for  courage — to  say  that  the 
institution  of  the  Prussian  imperial  treasury  was  a  very 
proper  act. 

As  to  the  question  of  whether  the  bankers  and  bank 
managements  can  themselves  be  made  to  see,  after  talking 
it  over  with  each  other,  that  they  must  have  greater  cash 
reserves  or  whether,  as  several  speakers,  with  whom  I 
agree,  have  maintained,  a  certain  minimtun  cash  reserve 
(or  Reichsbank  credit)  should  be  prescribed  by  law,  on 
this  point  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion; 
but  this  difference  of  opinion  is  not  of  a  sort  than  can  be 
called  radical.     I  hold  to  the  plan  of  a  legal  minimum,  and 
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I  think  the  majority  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken 
on  the  subject  to-day  are  of  this  opinion — Herr  Direktw 
Schmidt,  Herr  Raab,  and  others,  and  in  particular  Presi- 
dent Heiligenstadt.  But  I  admit  that  if  the  banks  are  to 
do  the  thing  of  their  own  free  will  then  all  the  more  appb- 
cable  will  that  expression  become  which,  I  am  told,  my 
honored  neighbor.  Doctor  Stroll,  used,  referring  to  the 
Reichsbank — "Landgraf,  Landgraf,  werde  hart!"  Cer- 
tainly the  Reichsbank  itself  must  be  somewhat  more  se- 
vere (at  least  this  is  my  feeling  in  the  matter),  so  that  the 
banks  may  know  that  they  can  not  go  on  indefinitdy 
making  their  cash  reserves  smaller  and  smaller,  and  thst 
they  are  impairing  the  strength  of  the  Reichsbank  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  latter  is  itself  afraid  now  and  then  that 
it  may  fall  into  difficulties.  Thus  on  the  whole  a  certain 
degree  of  unanimity  has  beoi  attained  as  regards  this 
point. 

Another  point  upon  which  there  has  come  to  be  sub- 
stantial unanimity  is  that  of  the  necessity  of  pubhcatian, 
and  that  with  much  greater  detail  on  the  whole  than  has 
been  given  in  the  intermediate  balance  sheets  hitherto 
published  by  the  great  banks,  useful  as  these  have  been. 
But  I  have  also  beosme  convinced — and  that  by  the  re- 
markably clear  and  lucid  speeches  of  Herr  Schinkel,  Heir 
Roland-Liicke,  and  other  practical  men — ^that  we  must 
not  go  too  far  in  this  direction.  Too  much  itemizatim 
destroys  the  possibility  of  a  rapid  survey,  nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  it  would  take  a  great  deal  of  work.  And  the 
point  made  by  Herr  Schinkel  also  seems  to  me  verj'  im- 
portant, that  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  content  ourselves 
with  a  somewhat  abridged  and  not  completely  itemized 
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statement,  so  long  as  it  conies  promptly,  since  this  would 
be  of  more  use  than  a  thoroughly  itemized  statement  com- 
ing several  weeks  later.  That  is  the  standpoint  of  a  prac- 
tical man,  and  I,  who  am  a  theorist,  agree  with  him  abso- 
lutely. Here,  too,  then,  I  think  there  is  in  point  of  fact 
a  certain  unanimity. 

Furthermore,  we  have  seen  that  some — I  will  choose  a 
noncommittal  term — some  agency  must  be  instituted 
which  shall  form  judgments  and  shall  act  in  some  sort  as 
a  supervisory  agency  in  relation  to  the  stock  banks  and 
deposit  banks.  A  body  such  as  this  is,  in  my  opinion, 
indispensable.  This  I  consider  to  be  clearly  established 
by  the  observations  of  Herr  Roland-Lticke,  which  I  un- 
fortunately did  not  hear  directly,  but  as  to  which  I  have 
since  informed  myself — parts  of  them,  too,  have  been 
repeated  to-day  by  him  and  by  others.  Herr  Schinkel 
also  seconded  them,  and  I  think  I  may  say  even  from  the 
somewhat  broader  standpoint  of  the  demands  of  a  theo- 
rist, that  if  instead  of  doing  what  I  proposed  we  were  to 
succeed  in  instituting  a  bureau  of  supervision  conceived 
in  this  less  rigorous  spirit,  an  advisory  coimcil,  a  commis- 
sion, or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  acting  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  connection  with  the  Reichsbank,  that  would  be, 
in  my  opinion,  an  enormous  step  forward.  Whether  a 
commission  of  this  kind  will  really  have  sufficient  author- 
ity with  all  the  banks  and  bankets  that  are  here  in  ques- 
tion, I  do  not  say;  some  of  them  may  not  comply  without 
demur;  but  at  any  rate  we  might  wait  and  see  how  things 
develop,  just  as  we  did  well  to  await  the  publications  by 
the  Berlin  banks,  which  were  proposed  by  my  colleague 
Riesser.     I  therefore  welcome  this  proposal  also  and  think 
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that  on  this  point,  too,  we  are  really  at  one,  and  it  is  a 
very  important  point. 

I  should  like  also  to  make  one  or  two  brief  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  balance  sheets.  I  want  to  remind  you  that 
in  one  of  the  sittings  of  the  Inquiry  Commission  of  last 
year  we  discussed  the  plan — Freiherr  von  Gamp  among 
others  made  a  proposal  to  that  effect — of  roakii^  a  sort 
of  'division  in  the  cash  holdings  and  having  the  amounts  of 
gold  separately  entered.  I  think  that  as  a  general  thing 
this  would  be  impracticable,  but  in  cases  in  which  it  is 
practicable  to  look  closely  into  the  matter,  these  amounts 
might  be  ascertained.  I  think  something  would  be 
gained  in  this  direction  if  the  banks,  especially  the 
few  great  banks,  were  called  upon  to  state  in  their  com- 
plete reports  and  in  their  bimonthly  balance  sheets 
how  much  of  their  cash  is  in  gold.  Then  we  should  have 
something  to  go  upon.  If  this  were  done  by  the  whole 
banking  world,  then  there  would  be  a  very  interesting 
addition  to  our  data  for  determining  how  much  of  our 
gold  coin  circulates  in  the  channels  of  trade;  it  would 
perhaps  no  longer  be  possible  to  doubt  the  fact  that  a  great 
deal  of  gold  is  so  used.  At  any  rate,  it  would  furnish 
some  additional  material  for  our  statistics  of  gold.  The 
other  items  that  I  should  like  to  see  improved  I  may  as 
well  pass  over,  since  most  of  my  criticisms  have  been 
conceded,  especially  in  the  proposals  of  Herr  Schinkd. 
There  is  only  one  point  that  I  should  like  to  bring  up  again, 
though  I  know  from  what  Herr  Scbinkel  has  said  that  he 
will  Dot  agree  with  me,  and  that  is  the  question  of  whether 
at  least  two  classes  should  not  be  distii^uished  in  the 
case  of  deposits  and  credits,  one  comprising  demand 
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and  short-time — eight  or  fourteen  days — liabilities  ajid 
the  other  liabilities  of  longer  duration.  Would  this  be  so 
very  hard?  For  the  question  of  fluidity  it  is  certainly 
of  fundamental  importance.  By  means  of  this  Uttle  addi- 
tional itemization,  on  the  subject  of  which  more  might 
be  said,  much  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  gained. 

As  for  the  strictly  practical  proposals  for  a  further 
legal  regulation  of  the  banking  business,  I  have  not  given 
them  up.  Gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  desirable,  and  even 
necessary,  that  we  should  go  somewhat  further  and  come 
to  an  agreement  about  such  minor  requirements  as  that 
relating  to  the  investment  of  a  certain  proportion  of  cash 
holdings  and  credits  at  the  Reichsbank  in  bills  acceptable 
by  the  Reichsbank;  and  fiuther,  that  with  regard  to  each 
individual  point,  we  should  ask  ourselves,  Has  the  time 
not  come  for  the  exercise  of  a  certain  amount  of  legislative 
pressure?  In  short,  many  of  these  things  are  to  me  still 
open  questions,  but  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit 
that  they  are  worth  talking  about.  We  have  not  as  yet 
carried  on  the  discussion  long  enough  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment on  this  point,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should. 
But  taking  it  all  in  all,  we  shall  have  accomplished  a  great 
deal  if  we  come  to  an  agreement  on  these  other  points — 
the  necessity  of  larger  cash  reserves,  the  regular  publica- 
tion of  balance  sheets,  and  the  formation  of  an  advisory 
commission,  concerning  whose  organization  we  are  not 
prepared  to  speak  in  detail,  but  which,  we  are  all  agreed, 
is  to  be  instituted  not  as  a  separate  entity  but  in  some 
sort  of  close  connection  with  the  Reichsbank,  and  which 
is  to  take  upon  itself  a  kind  of  moral,  though  not  legal, 
responsibility.     If  our  commission  results  in  these  devel- 
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opments,  it  will  have  had  a  happy  outcome.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  there  is  a  near  approach  to  unanimity  on  these 
points,  even  among  the  gentlemen  whose  views  on  many 
subjects  are  sharply  opposed  to  mine. 

These  are  the  chief  points  that  I  wished  to  lay  before 
you. 

Permit  me  to  say  just  a  few  words  more,  since  I  am 
always  being  subjected  to  fresh  attacks.  This  morning 
they  came  especially  from  Freiherr  von  Gamp  and  from 
HeiT  Kaempf.  Herr  Kaempf,  for  example,  used  this 
expression  concerning  my  remarks  of  yesterday— de 
omnibus  et  quihusdam  aliis.  That  may  be.  But  I  b^  to 
point  out  that  in  one  instance  Herr  Kaempf  was  not 
thoroughly  informed  as  to  what  I  had  said,  ^nce  he  had 
not  been  present.  He  may  have  got  reports  from  his 
friends  and  acquaintances,  but  such  reports  are  bound  to 
be  imperfect.  I  shall  therefore  put  him  right  on  the 
matter.  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  a  great  many 
of  us  have  come  to  substantial  unanimity  on  several 
questions.  Among  these,  besides  myself,  are  Preadent 
Heiligenstadt,  Director  Stroll,  Coimt  Kanitz,  Herr  Smger, 
and  many  others.  And  this  is  quite  natural.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  banks  certainly  have  the  right  of  way 
in  all  technical  banking  questions.  On  these  questions 
their  experience  perhaps  gives  them  a  great  advantage 
over  us  theorists.  But  I  hope  you  will  not — that  even 
Herr  Kaempf  will  not — take  it  ill  of  me  if  I  say  that  you 
practical  men  too  often  stop  short  at  purely  technical 
matters,  and  do  not  see,  or  at  least  do  not  attach  enough 
importance  to,  the  bearings  of  all  these  matters  on  the 
general  development  of  our  whole  economic  life.    If  I 
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were  to  go  into  this  point  any  further  I  should  have  to 
repeat  myself;  Freiherr  von  Gamp  has  taken  me  to  task 
this  very  morning,  but  still,  if  I  were  to  reply  to  him,  I 
should  have  to  say  over  again  what  I  have  said  two  or 
three  times  already.  I  stand  by  what  I  have  s^d,  nor 
do  I  see  any  reason  to  change  my  view  on  account  of 
Freiherr  von  Gamp's  comments.  I  can  only  say  that  he 
was  not  present  on  the  day  before,  the  day  on  which  I 
spoke  on  the  subject.  However  that  may  be,  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  agree  fully  on  that  question;  for  our 
answers  to  it  depend,  not  only  upon  our  views  on 
economics,  but  also  upon  our  views  on  social  policy — t 
might  almost  say,  with  Director  Stroll,  upon  our  Weli- 
anafhauung.  Yes,  gentlemen,  I  agree  with  all  the 
practical  banking  men  that  we  can  not  always  rem^n  a 
purely  agricultural  state;  in  fact  it  is  a  long  time  since  we 
could  be  called  that.  But  neither  can  we  become  a  purely 
industrial  state.  On  the  whole,  I  side  with  the  agra- 
rians. You  know  that  on  the  question  of  the  inheritance 
tax  I  broke  away  from  the  agrarians;  but  on  large  general 
questions — especially  in  the  belief  that  at  least  we  should 
not  look  upon  our  development  into  an  industrial  state 
as  our  aim — ^here  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  agrarians. 
For  that  matter,  on  this  point  there  is  no  great  opposition 
of  opinion;  the  issues  involved  are  not  all  fimdamental. 
Even  the  gentlemen  who  are  in  favor  of  an  industrial 
state,  even  Herr  Kaempf,  even  Herr  Mommsen,  do  not, 
I  ima^e,  nor  do  you  wish  for  English  conditions.  Do 
you  wish  to  have  us  import  90  per  cent  of  our  grain  ?  I 
do  not  think  anyone  would  wish  to  go  as  far  as  that.  At 
all  events,  we  can  not  have  this  state  of  affairs,  not  only 
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oa  account  of  our  agriculture,  but  also  because  we  must 
have  a  laige  country  population;  we  can  not  do  without 
it.  I  have  in  mind  the  whole  country  population,  the 
great  landowners,  the  land-owning  nobihty,  the  peasants, 
and  the  small  proprietors ;  we  need  them  all  in  Germany. 
If  the  English  really  think  they  can  get  along  without 
them,  well,  they  may  be  right.  We  shall  see  how  it 
turns  out.  In  England  there  is  widespread  complaint, 
even  in  industrial  circles,  over  the  lack  of  a  proper  supply 
of  workingmen  for  the  manufacturing  industries;  even 
the  cotton  mills  can  no  longer  recruit  their  forces  out  (rf 
the  rural  population.  Large  general  interests  are  here 
at  stake.  In  this  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  room  for  any 
great  difference  of  opinion,  except  as  to  what  measures 
would  be  useful  in  view  of  the  situation,  and  still  more  as 
to  the  rate  of  movement.  Our  development  into  an 
industrial  state,  an  export  state,  can  no  longer  proceed  on 
the  old  country  roads,  so  to  speak,  and  with  the  old 
country  coach,  or  even  with  the  old  post  chaise;  but 
for  it  to  proceed  at  once  on  the  most  modem  lines,  with 
the  speed  of  a  hghtning  express,  or  of  an  automobile, 
that  would  be  going  to  extremes,  and  there  would  have  to 
be  a  reaction.  And  I  therefore  maintain  that  the  credit, 
stock,  and  deposit  banks  must  contribute  their  share 
toward  bringing  about  a  more  carefid  and  moderate  grant- 
ing of  credit.  I  shall  go  no  further  into  this  question;  I 
know  we  shall  not  be  able  to  agree. 

I  wish  to  close  with  a  word  of  a  personal  nature — and 
it  is  not  out  of  place  for  me  to  do  so,  since  I  share  with 
Herr  Oberbergrat  Wachler  the — I  can  not  call  it  the  good 
fortune,  nor  can  I  call  it  the  honor,  but  the  fate  of  haag 
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pretty  much  the  oldest  of  us  all.  I  should  like  to  express 
for  my  own  part — and  I  hope  I  may  speak  in  the  name  of 
all  the  rest — ^my  thanks  to  his  excellency,  President 
Havenstein,  for  his  impartial,  as  well  as  kind,  pleasing, 
and  obhging  conduct  of  these  discussions.  (Applause.) 
He  has  again  proved  what  can  be  done  in  this  way.  It 
was  not  always  an  easy  thing  for  him  to  Usten  quietly, 
especially  to  such  emotional  old  fellows  as  we  are.  I 
acknowledge  this  all  the  more  since  I  myself  am  indebted 
to  him  on  this  score.  But  every  one  else  will  feel  the 
same  way  about  it.  (Applause.)  It  means  a  good  deal 
to  conduct  these  meetings,  in  which  such  heterogeneous 
elements  are  assembled,  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  can 
help  saying  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  manage  the 
thing  more  impartially  or  more  eflBciently  as  regards  the 
attainment  of  the  end  in  view.  I  think,  too,  that  if,  as 
I  say,  we  have  really  succeeded  in  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment on  the  aforementioned  three  main  points — if  we 
are  agreed  upon  attempting  to  bring  about,  through  per- 
suasion and  advice,  such  changes  as  an  increase  in  the  cash 
reserves  and  a  regular  pubhcation  of  complete  and  serv- 
iceable balance  sheets  (inasmuch  as  the  plan  of  legislative 
action,  which  I  really  approved  of,  is  turned  down),  this 
outcome  is  largely  due  to  the  extremely  kind,  clever,  con- 
ciUatory,  and  able  conduct  of  the  discussion  by  Herr 
Reichsbankpresident  Excellenz  Havenstein.  (Applause.) 
Allow  me,  President  Havenstein,  to  convey  to  you  my  own 
feelings  of  most  heartfelt  gratitude.  (General  Applause.) 
The  Chairman.  I  hope  your  excellency  will  permit  me 
to  say  a  hearty  word  of  thanks  for  the  kind  things  that  you 
have  said  to  me,  and  I  think  I  may  assume,  from  what 
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other  members  have  said,  that  you  have  spoken  in  behalf 
of  the  whole  commission.  Permit  me  to  add,  however, 
that  in  point  of  fact,  all  through  our  deliberations,  it  is 
you  that  have  given  and  we,  representatives  of  the 
Reichsbank  and  of  the  government,  that  have  received. 
Gentlemen,  one  for  whom  the  office  of  chairman  is  made 
so  easy,  who  has  had  the  good  fortune,  as  I  have  had  both 
last  year  and  this,  to  be  chairman  of  a  commission  of  which 
all  the  members  are  not  only  masters  of  the  subject,  but 
are  also,  without  exception,  desirous  of  making  headway- 
such  a  one  finds  the  office  no  burden,  but  a  personal  pleas- 
ure, and  I  may  add,  in  view  of  the  interesting  subjects  we 
have  been  discussing,  an  intellectual  pleasure  as  well 
For  this,  gentlemen,  I  thank  you.  And  since  you,  Exzel- 
lenz,  have  spoken  in  a  personal  way  of  yourself  and  your 
age,  I  feel  that  I  may  express  my  heartfelt  pleasure  in 
having  you  with  us  to-day  in  such  admirable  freshness  of 
body  and  mind — ^thirty-four  or  thirty-five  years  after  the 
time  when  I  had  the  privilege  of  studying  under  you  for 
three  semesters,  and  of  receiving  throi^h  you  my  earliest 
Interest  in  pohtical  economy.  I  can  only  add  that  I  hope 
this  vigor  may  long  abide  with  you,  for  the  good  of  the 
Fatherland.     [Applause.] 

Doctor  Wagner.  My  most  sincere  thanks,  gentlemen. 

Doctor  Hbiligbnstadt.  Gentlemen,  I  should  like  to 
express  very  briefly  my  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the 
balance  sheets  and  on  the  subject  of  the  Reichstag's 
resolution  concerning  advertising.  I  am  here  in  the  very 
happy  situation  of  agreeing  with  Herr  Schinkel.  I  regard 
the  speech  of  Herr  Schinkel  as  marking  a  distinct  step  in 
advance,  especially  in  that  he  expresses  the  view  that 
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the  banking  system  is  under  an  ever-increasing  obligation 
to  be  an  organ  of  public  service. 

As  for  the  question  of  the  form  of  the  balance  sheets, 
it  goes  without  saying  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  all 
the  banks,  small  and  great,  to  give  all  it^ms.  I  do  think, 
however,  that  it  is  rather  important  for  the  items  to  be 
put  together  in  a  unifonn  way,  both  for  the  reasons 
adduced  by  Herr  Geheimrat  Lexis  and  also  for  the  sake 
of  the  better  utilization,  for  scientific  purposes  and  for 
purposes  of  social  legislation,  of  the  data  about  banking 
f^onditions.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  balance 
sheets  of  great  banks  and  of  small  financial  institutions, 
of  Schultze-Delitzsch  Genossenschaften  and  savings  insti- 
tutions, and  also  of  the  little  coimtry  Genossenschaften. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  different  items  can  be  put  to- 
gether in  a  uniform  way.  In  the  smaller  money  and 
credit  institutions,  when  some  item  or  other  does  not  turn 
up,  then  that  item  is  simply  left  out  of  the  balance  sheet. 
For  example,  as  I  pointed  out  once  before,  in  the  small 
country  savings  and  loan  institutions  there  are  really  no 
regular  deposits,  but  only  savings  and  current-account 
moneys.  If  uniform  heads  are  prescribed  for  the  balance 
sheets,  care  should  be  taken  that  this  should  be  done  in 
such  a  way  as  to  permit  all  possible  transactions  to  be 
set  down  under  the  same  head,  which  are  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  in  point  of  quahty,  but  only 
as  a  matter  of  quantity. 

I  agree  with  Herr  Schinkel,  too,  that  in  the  case  of 
the  great  banks  and  of  certain  other  banking  institutions 
the  publication  of  giro  obligations  had  better  perhaps  be 
omitted,  since  it  might  give  rise  to  misinterpretations. 
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But,  gentlemen,  the  publication  of  giro  obligatioas  b  a 
thing  of  great  and  fundamental  importance  for  the  middle- 
sized  and  small  banking  concerns,  especially  for  the 
Genossenschaften.  I  can  but  tell  you — perhaps  you 
know  it,  and  perhaps  you  do  not — that  the  management 
of  the  Schultze-Delitzsch  union  lays  chief  stress  upcm 
the  pubhcation  of  the  giro  obligations.  I  think  Director 
Peter,  who  comes  into  close  relations  with  the  Genossen- 
schaft  system,  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  extremely 
important  for  the  sake  of  the  sound  tnaintainance  of  the 
Kreditgenossenschaften  that  the  giro  obligations  be  pub- 
lished. In  fact,  the  situation  there  is  very  different.  It 
is  not  Kommissionsgiros  that  are  here  in  question,  but 
rediscount  giros.  The  giro  obligations  in  these  cases  arise 
chiefly  from  the  rediscounting  of  bills  for  money-maldiig 
purposes.  I  still  maintain  that  deposit  moneys  and  sav- 
ings can  and  should  be  kept  separate,  even  in  the  interest 
of  the  bank's  own  condition.  Apart  from  this,  I  agree 
with  what  has  been  said  by  Herr  Schinkel  and  others 
who  have  spoken  on  the  subject  of  the  form  of  the  bal- 
ance sheets. 

With  regard  to  the  intermediate  balance  sheets  of  the 
larger  banks,  I  should  be  glad  if  the  dates  of  pubhcation 
were  so  arranged  that  these  statements  should  furnish 
public  information  about  the  great  quarterly  periods  of 
March-April  and  September-October.  In  the  case  of  the 
Schultze-Delitzsch  Genossenschaften,  at  least  in  the  case 
of  the  larger  ones,  semiannual  statements  should  suflBce, 
as  Herr  Direktor  Doctor  Stroll  has  remarked.  In  the  case 
of  the  little  country  Genossenschaften  the  nnniigl  state- 
ment would  do.    I  referred — I  think  it  was  the  day 
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before  yesterday — to  the  special  circumstances  existing 
among  the  little  country  savings  and  loan  institutions. 
An  annual  statement  should  certainly  be  enough  there. 
This  plan  would  meet  with  no  opposition  among  practical 
men,  and  for  that  matter  it  should  not  be  regarded  as 
giving  the  country  savings  and  loan  institutions  any 
very  special  advantage. 

The  last  point  I  have  to  take  up  is  the  resolution  of  the 
Reichstag  with  regard  to  advertisements  about  the  accept- 
ance of  deposits  and  savings.  Herr  Director  Doctor 
Stroll  has  kindly  referred  to  a  speech  that  I  made  last 
summer  in  Swinemtinde  on  the  occasion  of  the  convention 
of  the  cotmtry  Genossenschaften,  in  which  I  spoke  about 
the  effect  of  this  sort  of  advertisement,  and  I  can  assure 
you  on  the  basis  of  my  own  experience  that  things  are 
in  a  very  bad  way.  It  is  not  only  a  matter  of  advertise- 
ments in  newspapers,  etc.,  the  fact  is  that  in  certain  parts 
of  the  Empire  there  has  grown  up  a  downright  system  of 
catching  and  barking.  ["Very  true."]  We  had  a  chance 
to  observe  this  development  years  ago  in  Westphalia. 
Gentlemen,  I  want  to  tell  you  what  large  sums  are  here 
involved — what  large  sums  advertisements  of  this  kind 
cause  to  be  withdrawn  from  safe  and  reputable  places. 
In  connection  with  some  statistics  that  I  was  having  com- 
piled for  other  purposes,  I  made  investigations  as  to  the 
movements  of  the  savings  moneys  with  the  Genossen- 
schaften, and  judging  from  these  statistics  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  in  the  years  1905,  1906,  and  1907,  between 
500  and  600  miUion  marks  of  savings  deposits  were  with- 
drawn from  the  small  country  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions as  a  result  of  advertisements  and  promises  of  high 
interest.    ["Hearl    Hear!"] 
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la  some  provinces  I  investigated  the  matter  man 
closely.  For  the  most  part  it  is  peasants,  but  sometimes 
it  is  also  rural  Genossenschaften  that  are  enticed  into 
withdrawing  their  money  from  the  Genossenschaften  and 
puttit^  it  into  the  places  that  are  advertised.  Gentle- 
men, for  years  I  have  busied  myself  with  this  questicm — 
and  indeed  it  was  one  of  my  official  duties  to  do  so.  But 
I  am  in  the  same  state  of  mind  as  Director  Strdll — I  do  not 
at  present  see  any  other  resource  than  the  aili^tenment 
of  the  people.  The  only  advice  I  was  able  to  give  to  the 
gentlemen  in  Swinemtinde  was  this:  Make  the  people  see 
that  higher  rate  of  interest  means  greater  risk.  And  then 
I  said  to  the  Genossenschaften  you  must  have  more. 
esprit  de  corps;  do  not  bother  about  other  people's  affairs 
until  you  have  looked  after  your  own.  Whether  any- 
thing can  be  accomplished  by  means  of  the  law  relatit^  to 
illegitimate  competition,  I  do  not.toiow.  I  doubt  it  very 
much.  I  must  frankly  say  that  so  far  I  have  been  able 
to  discover  no  remedy.     ["Very  true."] 

If  any  remedy  were  to  be  found,  I  should  seize  upon  it 
with  dehght.  But  for  the  most  part  these  gentry  slip 
through  your  fingers.  When  you  look  around,  you  find 
no  one;  hardly  ever  does  one  succeed  in  establishing  a 
positive  case.  And  yet,  of  course,  it  is  desirable  that  this 
advertising  and  solicitation  should  be  stopped.  A  few 
years  ago,  in  the  provinces  of  Westphalia  and  Hanover, 
there  were  men  going  about  from  house  to  house  peddling 
little  mortgage  debentures  and  all  sorts  of  securities— 
especially  potash  shares — and  receiving  deposits.  I  think 
I  may  say  right  here,  however,  that  the  enlightenment  of 
the  middle  class  in  town  and  country  has  made  and  is  con- 
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stantly  making  marked  progress.  When  I  look  back  over 
the  fifteen  years  of  activity  of  the  Preussische  Zentral- 
genossenschaftskasse,  I  feel  justified  in  saying  that  within 
this  time  an  enormous  amount  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  way  of  enlightenment;  wider  and  wider  circles  have 
been  educated  up  to  maJdng  use  of  properly  organized 
money  and  credit  institutions,  fulfilling  an  appropriate 
part  in  the  general  money  and  credit  system  of  the  country. 
Mr.  MOMMSEN.  Gentlemen,  allow  me  first  to  go  back  to 
a  few  words  in  the  speech  of  my  honored  vis-h-vis,  Excel- 
lenz  Wagner — words  of  a  rather  general  nature.  Much 
as  I,  like  all  the  other  members  of  the  commission,  agree 
with  what  he  said  in  behalf  of  us  all  about  our  honored 
president,  still  I  think  that  in  going  over  those  points  on 
which  we  are  on  the  whole  of  one  opinion  he  made  one 
very  definite  mistake.  I  refer  to  the  question  of  the  cash 
reserve,  on  which  there  is  really  no  unanimity.  Excel- 
lenz  Wagner  said  that  it  was  admitted  on  all  sides,  even 
by  the  practical  men,  that  the  cash  reserves  of  our  banks 
are  too  small  and  that  they  must  be  increased.  The 
question  of  the  cash  reserve  of  the  Reichsbank  is  not  up 
for  discussion  this  time;  we  discussed  that  last  year. 
But  on  the  question  of  the  cash  reserves  of  the  banks 
there  is  no  unanimity.  The  reason  for  this  is — I  shall 
speak  frankly — that  the  cash  reserve  means  a  different 
thing  to  the  theorists  from  what  it  means  to  the  practical 
men.  To  us  our  cash  in  hand  is  not  the  real  reserve,  it  is 
only  what  we  have  to  keep  in  order  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands for  cash  that  may  arise  in  the  ordinary  coinse  of 
daily  business.  Otu'  real  reserve  consists  of  course  in 
other  things.     You  can  not  prescribe  a  minimum  for  the 
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simple  reason,  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  every  different  insti- 
tution, every  different  time,  every  different  place,  has  its 
own  peculiar  kind  of  cash  reserve,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  client^e  and  according  to  the  way  in  which  the 
business  is  conducted.  I  think  that  on  this  one  point  we 
can  not  be  said  to  have  come  to  a  unanimous  decision.  I 
shdhld  be  sorry  if  it  were  later  publicly  assumed  that  we 
had  done  so.  This  is  why  I  have  permitted  mpelf  to 
make  a  remonstrance. 

I  agree  thoroughly  with  Professor  Wagner  that  we  have 
really  come  to  an  understanding  on  certain  principles — I 
am  assuming  that  we  have  given  up  the  idea  of  legislative 
action.  Professor  Wagner  himself  has  admitted  this;  and 
Mr.  Raab  admitted  yesterday  that  as  a  result  of  the  count- 
less discussions  of  this  subject  that  have  taken  place  in 
this  assemblage,  even  those  who  were  theoretically  in 
favor  of  legislative  action  have  come  over  more  and  more 
to  the  opinion  that  in  this  instance  l^islation  might 
prove  to  be  more  dangerous  than  beneficial. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  the  balance  sheets,  I  can  sum 
up  my  view  very  briefly.  I  may  say  that  &om  my  stand- 
point as  a  practical  man  I  regard  the  improvements  sug- 
gested by  Herr  Schinkel  as  entirely  feasible.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  of  the  banks  could  have  any  reasonable  objections 
to  making  further  itemizations.  On  one  point  only  I  should 
like  to  make  a  slight  reservation,  and  that  is  with  r^ard 
to  the  bills.  Herr  Schinkel  wishes  to  exclude  the  bank's 
own  acceptances  and  bills  that  are  drawn  by  the  bank 
itself.  That  sounds  very  simple.  I  am  afraid,  however, 
that  it  would  involve  a  great  deal  of  labor,  especially  for 
the  small  and  middle-sized  Institutions,  whidx  have  many 
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more  of  such  bills  than  the  great  banks.  With  the  great 
banks  it  would  practically  mean  only  the  exclusion  of 
their  own  acceptances,  for,  as  is  well  known,  the  great 
banks,  unlike  the  small  and  middle-sized  banks,  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  drawing  bills  themselves.  At  any  rate, 
this  is  a  question  that  must  be  carefully  gone  into  by  the 
leading  banks,  for  it  was  they  in  the  first  place  that  set 
the  example  in  this  matter  of  publication.  We  ourselves 
need  not  come  to  a  more  definite  conclusion  on  the  subject. 

On  the  question  of  giro  obligations  I  agree  entirely 
with  Herr  Schinkel.  If  public  opinion  really  makes  a 
persistent  demajid  for  these  figures  they  can  be  given. 
For  the  reasons  assigned  by  Herr  Schinkel  they  will 
have  no  great  practical  utility.  But  I  should  not,  as 
Herr  Schinkel  does,  positively  reject  the  proposition. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  am  emphatically  opposed  to  what 
Herr  Schinkel  has  advocated.  He  wishes  to  have  bills, 
reports,  and  loans  on  collateral  itemized  according  to 
their  duration,  as  three-month  bills  and  one-month  bills. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  altogether  feasible  to  do  this 
in  the  statement.  If  we  want  to  do  something  of  the 
kind  in  the  annual  report  there  is  no  harm  in  it;  it  is 
of  no  great  practical  importance. 

Herr  Kaempf  makes  another  impossible  proposal  with 
regard  to  the  statement.  He  wishes  to  have  it  appear 
whether  the  bank's  own  stocks  are  quickly  realizable  or 
not.  Well,  gentlemen,  how  is  this  to  be  done,  as  a 
matter  of  bookkeeping?  Just  imagine  the  man  who 
has  to  make  the  final  arrangement  and  division  of  the 
secxuity  holdings.  How  is  he  to  decide,  even  if  he  is  the 
director  himself ,  whether  a  given  stock  is  quickly  realizable 
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or  not?  That  sort  of  thing  may  change  from  day  to  day. 
There  may  be  times  when  a  director  of  the  Deutsche 
Bank  says,  I  have  here  70,000,000  matks  in  consols  and 
imperial  loans;  they  are  not  quickly  realizable. 

A  Voice.  They  can  be  used  as  collateral. 

Mr.  MouHSBN.  No;  Herr  Eaempf  was  spealdi^  <tf 
stocks.  He  expressly  said,  "What  is  quickly  realizable 
in  the  sense  that  I  can  immediately  sell  it."  This  is 
really  a  thing  that  can  not  be  done  in  the  statement; 
that  is  purely  a  matter  of  jui^ment  and  not  of  figures. 

One  more  point  was  touched  upon  by  Herr  Geheimrat 
Wagner.  He  said  the  banks  should  be  obliged  to  state 
how  much  gold  they  have  in  their  vaults.  Now,  very 
likely  this  would  be  a  very  nice  thing  from  the  statistical 
point  of  view,  especially  if  the  gold  holdings  <A  the  in- 
dividual banks  were  not  made  public.  But  if  published 
balance  sheets,  which  are  now  becoming  so  numerous, 
were  to  furnish  this  informatiwi,  the  consequences  would 
be  dangerous.  The  gold  that  a  bank  can  at  once  lay  its 
hands  on  is  really  only  what  it  has  at  the  Reichsbank, 
for  only  at  the  Reichsbank  can  one  positively  donand 
gold.  From  my  customers  I  must  take  what  they  give 
me,  notes  and  all.  If.  as  jrou  all  demand,  this  thing  is 
always  published,  and  if ,  as  is  sure  to  happen,  the  scientific 
economists  and  the  newspapers  point  out  that  this  or 
that  bank  has  too  small  a  stock  of  gold,  what  will  be 
the  result?  Before  the  time  for  the  next  statement  the 
bank  will  take,  let  us  say,  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand 
marks  of  Reichsbank  notes  which  it  has  been  keeping  in 
its  treasury;  these  it  will  send  to  the  Reichsbank  in  order 
to  get  gold  in  return,  and  then  it  will  have  the  gold  for 
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its  next  statement.  Evidently  to  publish  these  figures 
would  serve  no  purpose.  Gold  in  the  Reichsbank  is  a  great 
deal  more  useful  than  the  gold  that  the  banks  have  in 
their  vaults,  which  is  actually,  and  from  practical  necessity, 
a  small  sum  in  proportion  to  their  entire  cash  holdings. 
I  judge  from  my  o\m  experience,  but  the  situation  is 
probably  the  same  everjnvhere.  The  cash  holdings  of 
the  great  banks  are  naturally  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
bank  notes,  simply  because  thousands  of  notes  can  be 
handled  and  counted  more  quickly,  and  are  more  suited 
to  business  on  a  large  scale.  My  advice  would  be,  there- 
fore, not  to  introduce  a  thing  that  is  really  to  no  purpose. 
Let  us  simply  agree  to  request  the  Reichsbank  to  treat 
with  the  banks  in  r^ard  to  a  further  itemization  of  their 
statements,  such  as  has  been  proposed  by  Herr  Schinkel. 
Whether  this  request  will  lead  to  immediate  results  we 
can  not  decide  here. 

There  is  one  little  thing  I  should  like  to  say  with  regard 
to  pcnnt  4.  I  agree  with  all  that  has  been  said  in  depreca- 
tion and  condemnation  of  the  existing  system  of  solicita- 
tion in  the  provinces.  I  think,  however,  that  it  is  really 
quite  impossible  to  put  a  stop  to  it  by  law.  Herr  StrOll 
thinks  we  might  make  a  draft  of  a  law  designed  to  prevent 
it.  But  even  those  who  at  the  time  vigorously  advocated 
that  resolution  of  the  Reichstag  (which  really  came  about 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner — I  shall  not  enter  into  this 
question  here) — even  those  people  belong  to-day,  in  con- 
sequence of  our  discussions,  to  the  side  of  those  who  say 
that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  accomplish  anjrthing  here  by 
l^islation.  The  necessary  distinctions  can  not  be  laid 
down  by  legislation;  just  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  us, 
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by  l^;islation,  to  put  an  end  to  very  objectionable  prac- 
tices of  the  same  kind  in  the  banking  business  and  on  the 
stock  exchange.  The  only  possible  way  of  attacking  these 
things  is  through  united  acticm  on  the  part  of  the  banks 
and  bankers. 

As  for  the  form  for  the  statement,  which  has  rec^ved 
the  entire  appro^^  of  Herr  Roland-Ltkke  also,  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  this  form  is  intended  to  be  the  basis  for 
the  fcam  of  the  annual  balance  sheet.  If  you  have  UA- 
lowed  the  matter  carefully,  you  will  have  seen  that  even 
the  last  annual  balance  sheets  of  almost  all  the  great 
banks  were  essentially  modeled  on  this  form  of  statement. 
I  think  this  goes  without  saying.  I  wish  to  add  that  Herr 
Roland-Liicke,  who  had  to  leave  early,  asked  me  to  state 
that  he  is  in  entire  agreement  with  the  views  of  Herr 
Schinkel.  He  also  asked  me  briefly  to  stmi  up  cmce 
more  his  ideas  on  prant  4 — to  speak  again  about  what  be 
considers  to  be  the  only  possible  measure  against  the 
solicitation  evil.  He  is  indeed  also  of  the  o[rinion  that 
the  thing  can  not  be  done  in  a  night,  but  only  after  a  long 
educative  process.  He  says  we  should  turn  to  the  exist- 
ing associations — ^to  the  central  assodatlcm  of  banks  and 
bankers,  to  the  central  bodies  of  the  savii^  institutions, 
and  the  Genossenschaften.  These  associations  should 
then  address  to  their  members  the  request  that  they  send 
in  word  of  every  case  of  such  soUdtation  that  comes  to 
thdr  knowle<^,  so  that  the  central  body,  not  the  tndi- 
vidual  member,  may  then  do  something  about  it,  perhaps 
after  consultation  with  the  Rdchsbank  or  with  the  cxim- 
mission  (if  a  commission  is  instituted).  Herr  Roland- 
Lficke  thinks  that  some  use  could  be  made  of  the  law 
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relating  to  illegitimate  competition.  On  this  point  I  am 
more  inclined  to  agree  with  Herr  Heiligenstadt.  I  don't 
thjnlc  much  of  this  law  anyway  \  I  am  certain  that  in  the 
cases  where  one  would  suppose  it  to  be  most  useful  it 
generally  fails  one  utterly.  I  should  therefore  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it;  some  other  way  must  be  found. 

There  is,  however,  one  thing  to  which  I  should  like  to 
call  your  attention.  The  reason  that  it  is  generally  so 
difficidt  to  do  anything  with  the  so-called  soliciting 
banks  and  banking  offices  is  that  they  acknowledge  that 
they  do  not  belong  to  the  profession;  they  do  not  become 
members  of  the  associations,  etc.  Thus  they  expose  no 
surface  for  attack.  Perhaps  something  can  be  done  about 
that.  But  this  one  thing  our  Commission  should  in  my 
opinion  make  very  clear:  If  the  imperial  authorities  are 
confronted  by  the  Reichstag  with  the  question,  which  the 
Reichstag  has  already  raised,  of  whether  anything  can 
be  done  in  this  matter  by  legislation,  the  authorities  must 
reply  with  a  very  decided  negative.  It  is  really  impossible 
for  a  law  to  be  formulated  on  this  subject.  I  should  like, 
too,  to  ask  Herr  Stroll  if  he  will  not  perhaps  take  occasion 
to  modify  his  opinion  in  this  directioi.  He  has  so  far 
been  the  only  one  who  still  thinks  that  any  change  could 
be  effected  by  law.  Remember  this,  gentlemen,  even  if 
the  law  as  first  proposed  should  be  a  tolerably  good  one, 
still  we  can  not  tell  in  what  shape  it  might  issue  from  the 
Reichstag.  [Interruption.]  Yes,  Herr  Kollege  Raab,  we 
have  often  had  that  experience ;  whether  it  went  your  way 
or  ours,  we  have  often  been  very  dissatisfied  with  the  result. 

I  should  like  to  touch  very  briefly  upon  the  question  of 
the   publication   of  the   bank  statements.     Heir  Stroll 
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thinks  that  the  publication  should  take  place  in  the  kx:al 
press.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  of  advising  any  such 
tiling.  Hitherto  we  have  never  published  in  the  local 
press.  You  know  yourselves  that  the  great  banks  have 
published  only  in  the  R^chsanzeiger.  We  have  confined 
otu^ves  to  this,  in  sprite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  read 
(any  more  than  the  advertising  section  of  many  other 
papers),  simply  in  order  to  be  able  to  say  to  the  other 
papers — I  publish  only  in  the  official  organ,  in  which  I 
am,  as  a  rule,  obliged  by  my  by-laws  to  publish.  This  is 
certainly  a  point  to  be  considered.  Otherwise  there  is  no 
end  to  the  thing,  if  you  once  b^[in  to  publish  in  the 
regular  press.  It  would  cost  the  German  banks  millions 
and  millions.  An  advertisement  as  big  as  one  of  our 
statements  always  costs,  in  the  papers  that  have  a  large 
circulation,  50,  60,  or  70  marks.  And  the  thing  will  go 
on  and  on  indefinitely,  for  of  course  if  the  great  banks 
publish  very  extensively,  the  little  and  middle-sized  banks 
will  have  to  do  the  same.  I  therefore  warn  you  at  the 
outset  not  to  go  in  for  newspaper  publication.  There  is 
really  no  object  in  it 

Herr  Schinkel  has  suggested  that  the  statement  be 
handed  in  to  the  commis^on.  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
this  commission  is  not  yet  in  existence;  we  do  not  know 
whether  it  will  come  or  how  it  will  come.  I  should  amend 
this  to  the  proposal  that  the  Reichsbank  itself,  when  it  is 
ready  to  do  so  and  has  been  empowered  by  the  imperial 
chancellor  to  do  so,  should  determine  to  what  office  the 
statements  are  to  be  handed  in.  The  statistical  depart- 
ment of  the  Reichsbank  is  in  a  position  to  make  the  nec- 
essary compilations  afterwards,  without  any  ado.  That 
would,  I  think,  be  quite  sufficient. 
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This  is  all  I  wished  to  say  on  this  question.  As  to  the 
general  question  which  was  brought  up  to-day  by  Exzel- 
knz  Wagner,  about  the  agricultural  state  and  the  indus- 
trial state,  I  shall  not  go  into  that.  I  would  merely  declare 
that  we,  Herr  Eaempf  and  I,  are  neither  of  us  in  favor  of 
Germany  being  turned  into  an  exclusively  industrial  state. 
Throughout  all  the  contests  that  we  have  had  with  the 
agrarians,  it  has  always  been  very  far  from  our  minds  to 
ruin  the  agriculture  of  Germany.  We  do  not  desire  any 
such  thing — ^we  are  not  thinking  of  any  such  thing.  So 
you  may  dismiss  this  fear  from  your  minds,  even  though 
we  shall  probably  differ,  and  continue  to  differ,  in  regard 
to  details. 

Mr.  Raab.  Gentlemen,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  most  exten- 
mve  possible  publication  of  the  balance  sheets,  but  not 
without  an  understanding  with  the  banks.  I  hope  that 
the  changes  proposeA  by  Herr  Schinkel  to-day  will  repre- 
sent in  future  the  Tninimmn  of  what  we  may  expect  in 
this  matter.  Then  we  can  wait  and  see  what  mme  can 
be  d<me.  The  hints  thrown  out  by  the  Reichsbank  will 
have  the  effect  of  furnishing  us,  after  a  while,  with  suffi- 
cient material  to  enable  us  to  come  to  a  decision. 

I  wish  to  speak  especially  on  point  4 — the  question  of 
how  we  are  to  proceed  against  the  solicitation  system. 
The  resolution  of  the  Reichstag,  addressed  to  the  Bundes- 
rat,  unqualifiedly  asks  for  the  drafting  of  a  law  designed  to 
prevent  this  practice.  And  I  think  this  is  what  ought  to 
be  demanded  in  the  matter.  The  fine-soimding  hopes 
about  education,  moral  influence,  etc.,  are  things  that 
call  forth  no  reaction  whatever  from  these  people.  They 
must  be  appealed  to  on  much  more  matter-of-fact  grounds 
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if  they  are  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  hint.  The  Reichs- 
bank  will  have  no  influence  on  these  people,  since  it 
quite  naturally  does  not  work  among  these  elemoits 
of  the  community.  They  will  have  to  act  absolutely 
on  their  own  hook,  for  respectable  banking  circles  will 
try  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them.  There 
is  therefore  no  way  of  getting  hold  of  these  people  except 
the  law.  Herr  KoUege  Mommsen  says  that  up  to  now 
Herr  Direktor  Stroll  is  the  only  one  who  has  been  in 
favor  of  a  law;  well,  I  shall  take  my  place  very  mod- 
estly behind  Herr  Direktor  Stroll,  for  I  hope  that  we 
may  actually  come  to  have  a  law.  That  such  a  law 
would  be  impossible  to  carry  out,  I  can  not  admit.  For 
we  have  heard  that  said  every  time  we  have  wanted  to 
bring  about  a  decent  state  of  things  in  any  trade  matter. 
Let  me,  for  example,  remind  Herr  KoU^e  Mommsen  of 
the  contentions  over  the  proof  of  qualification  in  the 
building  trade;  there  we  had  to  make  way  against  the 
same  kind  of  obstacles  as  are  now  confronting  us  in  the 
domain  of  banking.. 

Mr,  Mommsen.  And  what  good  has  it  done? 
-  Mr.  Raab.  To  be  sure,  I  am  not  altogether  satisfied 
with  what  we  have  done  in  that  matter — ^we  have  only 
instituted  the  lesser  proof  of  quahfication.  I  should  have 
been  better  pleased  if  we  had  put  through  the  full  proof 
of  qualification.  According  to  the  law  now  in  force, 
one  can  not  shut  the  stable  door  until  after  the  horse  is 
stolen.  But  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  in  ten  or  twenty 
years  from  now  people  will  think  differently,  and  legisla- 
tion will  also  have  become  different.  Then  we  shall  take 
precautions   before   a  calamity   occurs.     That   state  of 
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things  can  not  continue  in  which  people  who  have  not 
the  slightest  inkling  of  how  to  manage  money  or  how  to 
keep  a  ledger  can  collect  large  sums  merely  by  making 
promises  of  high  rates  of  interest.  This  is  a  much  more 
dangerous  territory  than  others  in  which  we  have  already 
established  some  sort  of  order.  I  will  remind  you  of  the 
case  of  the  theater  directors;  to-day  they  must  bring 
some  sort  of  proof  of  qualification  in  regard  to  their  good 
reputation,  and  they  must  also  prove  that  they  have 
sufficient  means,  before  they  receive  the  permit  for  carry- 
ing on  a  theater.  Can  not  a  similar  requirement  be  made 
for  the  banking  profession,  at  least  for  that  part  of  the 
banking  profession  which  tries  to  attract  moneys  by 
means  of  advertisements  and  agents?  I  know  that  the 
decision  of  this  commission  will  be  unfavorable  to  my 
side;  but  I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  bring  about  a  favorable 
decision  elsewhere.  Then,  if  a  man  does  not  wish  to 
obtain  the  permit — very  well;  let  him  refrain  from 
attracting  deposits  by  means  of  signs,  advertisements, 
agents,  printed  circulars,  etc.  Then  we  will  leave  him  in 
peace.  I  know  private  bankers  whose  business  appears 
to  me  to  be  extremely  successful  in  the  region  in  which  they 
live.  But  they  do  not  entice  people  into  making  deposits, 
though  they  receive  many.  Well,  if  a  man  does  not  wish 
to  apply  for  a  permit,  very  well.  But  if  a  man  like  Herr 
Friedbei^,  whose  beautifully  enameled  posters  I  read  a 
short  time  ago  in  Ostfriesland — the  one  who,  with  his 
accomplice,  an  ex-barber's  assistant,  practiced  the  big- 
gest kind  of  swindles — if  this  man  had  only  been  put 
under  the  microscope  beforehand,  a  great  deal  of  misfor- 
tune would  very  likely  have  been  prevented.     I  see  a 
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resource,  therefore,  even  in  a  mere  change  in  the  trade 
regulatiiHis.  We  have  to-day  a  great  number  of  acttvities 
that  are  obliged  to  have  a  permit.  Let  us  include  the 
banking  business  among  the  ntunber,  at  least  in  so  far  as 
it  tries  to  attract  outside  moneys  through  advertisements, 
agents,  etc.;  and  let  us  fix  upon  a  punishment  for  any 
one  who,  without  having  satisfied  the  Icg&i  requirements, 
uses  such  means  to  entice  people  to  make  deposits.  I  do 
not  abandon  the  hope  that  we  shall  accomplish  sometime 
in  this  way.  Indeed,  I  hope  we  shall  enter  very  socm 
upon  this  field,  and  that  we  shall  not  wait  to  take  steps 
until  a  time  when  there  has  just  been  some  notorious 
affair.  Of  this  I  am  fairly  certain :  As  soon  eis  several 
disasters  of  this  kind  happen  at  the  same  time,  legislation 
will  step  in.  But  in  that  case  it  may  step  in  so  suddenly 
that  some  mistake  or  other  will  be  unavoidable.  Conse- 
quently I  should  be  glad  if  the  step  were  pondered  over 
in  a  comparatively  quiet  period.  I  hope,  then,  that,  even 
if  the  commission  does  not,  the  Reichstag  will  find  some 
way  of  causing  the  little  inexperienced  people  to  be 
better  protected  than  they  have  been  hitherto. 

Mr.  Pbter.  Gentlemen,  for  the  last  year,  in  consequence 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  inquiry  commission,  the  Berlin 
great  banks,  and  happily  also  a  number  of  provincial 
institutions,  have  been  publishing  intermediate  balance 
sheets;  and  I  wish  that  the  practice  may  be  adopted  by 
all  the  institutions.  I  consider  this  arrangement  to  be 
both  useful  and  practicable.  Not  only  in  order  that  the 
specialist  may  be  enabled  to  make  sure  of  the  condition  of 
the  institution  in  question,  but  also  in  order  that  the  gen- 
eral public  may  gradually  learn  how  to  read  the  balance 
sheets  intelligently. 
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In  regard  to  the  annual  balance  sheets,  I  am  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  greatest  possible  itemization.  As  Presi- 
dent Heiligenstadt  has  said,  the  Kreditgenossenschaften — 
I  refer  now  especially  to  those  with  which  I  come  into  con- 
tact— publish  a  report  of  which  the  itemization  corre- 
sponds almost  ex£ictly  to  the  form  submitted  to  us  last 
year.  This  was  a  satisfaction  to  me  personally,  since  this 
statement  is  made  out  after  the  model  which  the  Danzig 
Genossenschaft  convention  recommended  four  or  five 
years  ago  to  the  Genossenschaften  of  the  general  union. 

I  have  already  spoken  about  the  preparation  of  the 
intermediate  balance  sheets.  I  do  not  think  that  our 
smaller  institutions  can  be  expected  to  publish  in  the 
papers,  on  account  of  the  expense.  I  think  that  the 
middle-sized  and  larger  institutions  can  make  out  bal- 
ance sheets  every  month,  every  two  months,  every  three 
months,  or  twice  a  year;  if  desired,  they  can  also  finally 
publish  them.  But  in  view  of  the  expense,  this  would 
be  too  much  to  ask  of  the  smaller  institutions. 

The  proposal  that  the  statement  be  posted  in  the  place 
of  business  seems  to  me  practical,  although  I  do  not  expect 
much  to  come  of  it.  The  statement  might  be  posted  in 
a  place  where  no  one  would  read  it. 

As  for  the  testing  of  the  intermediate  balance  sheets,  I 
think  that  the  Reichsbank — or  perhaps  the  banking  com- 
mission proposed  by  Herr  Roland-Liicke,  if,  as  I  hope, 
such  a  one  is  instituted — will  be  the  proper  body  to  under- 
take this. 

With  reference  to  the  form  of  the  balance  sheet,  I  agree 
with  what  has  been  said  so  far  by  the  representatives  of 
the  banks.     In  regard  to  the  giro  obligations,  I  can  con- 
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firm  what  President  Holigenstadt  has  said :  it  is  a  require- 
ment of  the  unions  of  Genossenschaften  that  the  giro 
obligations  be  published.  Schultze-Delitzsch  himself,  the 
founder  of  the  Genossenschaften,  made  this  demand; 
I  myself  have  often  heard  him  advocate  it  at  meetings  of 
the  unions.  Gentlemen,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
this  is  necessary  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  wishes 
to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  balance  sheet,  and  I  agree 
with  Herr  Bemhard,  who  said  last  year  that  this  obliga- 
tion should  certainly  be  laid  upon  the  great  banks.  I  think 
they  ought  to  publish  their  giro  obligations,  and  I  think 
they  can  do  so,  imless  other  considerations  stand  in  the 
way — such  as,  for  example,  the  fact  that  the  banlcs  oi 
other  countries  do  not  do  it. 

I  wish  to  make^  a  proposal  in  connection  with  what 
Director  Schinckel  has  said  on  this  point.  The  giro 
obligations  might  perhaps  be  divided  into  rediscoimted 
bills  on  the  one  hand  (I  mean  bills  .that  the  banks  them- 
selves have  passed  on  to  the  Reichsbank  or  elsewhere,  in 
order  to  procure  money)  and  all  other  giro  oblations 
on  the  other  hand.  I  know  very  well  that  a  bank  that 
has  a  lat^e  business  in  commissions  may  come  to  have  a 
large  list  of  giro  obhgations  not  of  its  own  seeking,  and, 
of  course,  in  that  case  wrong  conclusions  might  be  drawn. 
But  it  is  very  important  that  one  should  see  what  they 
themselves  have  discounted  with  cash  payment  and  what 
they  have  passed  on.  For  in  the  case  of  the  great  banks, 
as  well  as  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  and  middle-sized 
institutions,  a  knowledge  of  the  giro  obligations  is  an 
important  element  of  the  data  necessary  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  correct  judgment  in  regard  to  the  balance  sheet 
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As  for  the  time  at  which  the  balance  sheet  should  be 
handed  in,  I  think  that  even  the  intermediate  balance 
sheets  should  be  prepared  early  enough  so  that  they  may 
be  handed  in  not  more  than  a  month  after  the  date  of  the 
last  item. 

I  have  already  said,  during  the  general  discussion  upon 
the  fourth  question  on  the  list,  that  I  think  it  would  be  a 
very  good  thing  if  a  law  could  be  made  which  should  keep 
improper  elements  out  of  the  deposit  business  without 
injury  to  legitimate  business.  But  even  at  that  time  I 
said  that  I  saw  no  way  of  doing  this.  I  admit  that  evils 
exist;  I  have  come  across  them  myself.  Only  a  short 
time  ago  I  noticed  that  a  Genossenschaft  which  does  not 
belong  to  any  of  our  unions  carried  on  its  envelopes  this 
announcement:  "Under  state  inspection  in  conformity 
with  the  Genossenschaft  law  of  such  and  such  a  date." 
Gentlemen,  you  know  what  state  inspection  means  there. 
The  institution  did  that  only  to  entice  the  inexperienced. 
I  hope  that  by  means  of  the  more  extensive  instruction  of 
the  pubUc,  which  we  shall  feel  it  our  duty  to  undertake, 
and  also  by  means  of  the  work  of  the  Roland-Lucke 
banking  commission,  we  may  get  rid  of  flagrant  evils  even 
in  this  domain.  I  do  think,  however,  that  legislative 
measures  would  be  futile. 

Mr.  GoNTARD.  Gentlemen,  in  view  of  the  short  time 
we  have  before  us,  I  shall  say  only  a  few  words, 

I  wish  to  reply  to  what  Herr  Oberbergrat  Wachler  said 
yesterday  about  my  observations  on  the  subject  of  the 
listing  offices,  which,  for  purposes  of  the  reception  of 
balance  sheets,  can  be  replaced,  if  need  be,  by  newly 
created  offices.     He  certainly  did  not  hear  my  speech 
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of  the  day  before  yesterday.  I  think  that  in  the  long 
run  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  insist  upon  a  more  fre- 
quent submittal  of  balance  sheets  by  all  who  are  eng^ed 
in  the  banking  profession. 

Mr.  MoMMSEN.  Private  bankers,  too? 

Mr.  Gontard.  Yes;  in  the  long  run,  I  said.  I  only 
wanted  to  try  to  create  an  instrument  for  diagnosing  the 
credit  disease  of  om  body  politic.  In  this  connection 
the  chief  objects  to  be  kept  in  view,  in  my  opinion,  were 
the  attainment  of  the  greatest  possible  decentrahzation, 
and  of  expert  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
concerned.  Perhaps  the  proposal  also  has  a  bearing  on 
point  4 — the  Reichstag  resolution.  I  think  that  it  is 
chiefly  the  small  bankers  who  work  injury  in  the  manner 
referred  to  in  point  4,  and  so  we  must  try  to  get  to  know 
the  small  bankers  and  their  situation  before  we  begin  to 
take  further  steps.  The  handing  in  of  the  balance  sheets 
would  be  useful  from  this  point  of  view. 

As  for  the  rest,  I  agree  with  what  Herr  Roland-Lflcfce, 
and  still  more  with  what  Herr  Schinckel,  has  said. 

Count  Kanitz.  Gentlemen,  the  time  is  short,  and  I 
will  say  only  a  word.  Herr  Geheimrat  Wagner  has 
already  expressed  his  satisfaction  in  finding  that  our 
assemblage  has  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  most  im- 
portant points.  In  order  to  make  this  agreement  still 
more  complete,  I  too  will  state  that  I  am  substantially 
in  accord  with  the  proposals  made  by  Herr  Schinckel  and 
Herr  Roland-Lucke,  and  that  I  hope  our  discussions 
will  bear  good  fruit. 

Mr.  Singer.  Gentlemen,  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words 
first  on  the  subject  of  the  resolution.     My  friends  and  I 
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voted  in  the  Reichstag  for  the  resolution,  and  I  still  con- 
sider that  it  constitutes  a  suggestion  to  the  Bundesrat 
that  it  investigate  the  deplorable  evils  in  this  domain 
and  consider  whether  anything  can  be  done,  and  if  so, 
what.  My  friends  and  I,  when  we  voted  in  the  Reichstag 
for  this  resolution,  did  not  mean  that  a  law  must  be 
made  at  all  hazards  even  if  it  is  perfectly  clear  before- 
hand that  it  will  be  of  no  use.  I  shall  not  go  into  details 
as  Kollege  Raab  did ;  but  I  wish  to  say  that  in  my  opinion 
these  evils  render  it  necessary  for  the  proper  government 
authorities — in  this  case  probably  the  imperial  department 
of  the  interior  and  the  imperial  judiciary — to  ascertain 
at  once  what  the  conditions  are  and  afterwards  to  decide 
whether  the  evils  can  be  remedied,  and  if  so  how  we  are 
to  proceed — whether  through  administrative  or  through 
l^islative  measures.  One  often  hears  the  expression 
used  in  connection  with  the  conditions  depicted  in  the 
resolution:  "There  will  always  be  stupid  people  in  the 
world."  That  is  true,  and  many  losses  result  from  the 
fact  that  people  often  place  their  confidence  in  any  prom- 
ises that  may  be  made  to  them  by  a  man  to  whom  they 
are  entrusting  their  money,  without  making  sure  that  the 
man's  character  and  reputation  afEord  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee that  the  moneys  entrusted  to  him  will  be  handled 
honestly  and  soundly.  This  can  not  be  prevented  from 
happening  in  isolated  cases.  But  when  such  evils  become 
so  prevalent  as  to  injure  large  portions  of  the  community, 
and  especially  those  portions  which  are  not,  through  their 
callings,  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  form  judgments  on 
such  matters,  then  I  think  we  can  no  longer  call  it  pater- 
nalism on  the  part  of  the  state  if  it  interferes;  on  the 
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contrary,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  represent  the  whrfe 
community — in  this  case  the  duty  of  the  state — to  inves- 
tigate and  find  out  whether  there  is  no  remedy.  I  wish 
to  make  it  quite  clear,  however,  that  the  resolution  of  the 
Reichstag,  so  far  as  my  party  is  concerned,  should  not 
be  taken  to  mean  that,  whatever  happens,  a  law  must  be 
passed  in  the  next  session;  for  we  regarded  it  merely  as 
more  or  less  of  a  si^gestion  for  the  Bundesrat.  This  b 
shown,  too,  by  the  manner  in  which  this  resolution  origi- 
nated. It  arose  in  connection  with  our  advocacy  of  the 
lEist  supplementary  bank  act.  In  this  connection  the 
evils  above  referred  to  were  brought  to  light,  and  we  felt  it 
our  duty  to  make  to  the  Bundesrat  an  official  suggestion 
in  the  form  of  a  resolution. 

Gentlemen,  I  consider  these  two  things  as  the  most 
valuable  outcome  of  our  discussions:  First,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  balance  sheets,  and,  second,  the  proposals 
made  by  Herr  Roland-Liicke.  I  think  my  honored  col- 
league, Exzellenz  Wagner,  was  justified  in  saying  that  we 
have  come  to  an  agreement  on  this  matter.  And  this 
was  in  fact  the  very  task  that  was  set  before  us.  The 
considerations  that  have  been  laid  before  us  by  men  of 
all  the  different  sides — of  coiu-se  I  except  myself — ^have 
been  intensely  interesting  •  and  have  had  bearings  upon 
the  whole  domain  of  political  economy.  There  can  be  do 
question  but  that  a  great  number  of  very  important  sug- 
gestions have  been  made  in  the  course  of  these  discussions. 
And  even  though  differences  of  a  political  and  economic 
nature,  which  are  grounded  in  general  philosophical  differ- 
ences, can  of  course  not  be  removed  by  a  debate  of  this 
kind — Exzellenz  Wagner  has  himself  admitted  that— 
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still,  and  herein  lies  the  importance  of  such  discussions, 
we  may  say  that  our  commission  has  had  a  happy  out- 
c»me  if  a  certain  amount  of  unanimity  has  been  attained 
as  to  the  practical  arrangements  that  should  be  made. 
And  this  is  actually  the  case.  We  have  agreed  that  the 
risks  involved  in  legislative  regulation  in  this  domain  are 
so  great  as  to  render  it  unadvisable  as  yet  to  enact  a 
deposit  law.  This  is  admitted  even  by  those  who,  like 
myself,  are  not  in  theory  opposed  to  legislation  in  this 
domain.  I  think  I  am  right,  therefore,  in  saying  that 
this  agreement,  together  with  the  approval  of  the  proposal 
of  Herr  Roland-Lucke,  is  the  most  important  result  of 
the  commission's  discussions. 

I  shall  now  take  up  the  question  of  the  publication  of 
the  balance  sheets.  I  regard  the  form  proposed  by  Herr 
Schinckel  and  the  additional  suggestions  made  by  others 
only  as  a  sort  of  sketch  for  the  balance  sheets  to  follow 
in  a  general  way.  I  consider  it  to  be  quite  out  of  the 
question  that  a  commission  such  as  ours  should  be  quali- 
fied to  lay  down  the  details  of  such  a  schedule.  A  great 
many  preliminary  investigations  will  be  necessary.  The 
Reichsbank  president  can  not  be  spared  this  great  amount 
of  trouble  and  work.  He  will  himself  muster  the  forces 
that  he  deems  requisite.  It  may  be,  too,  that  if  in  the 
meantime  the  advisory  commission  shall  have  been 
formed  this  body  will  also  have  an  opportunity  of  sub- 
mitting its  opinion  on  the  subject.  But,  at  all  events, 
the  question  of  what  is  to  be  stated  in  the  balance  sheets 
must  be  considered  in  detail.  The  important  thing  about 
the  whole  arrangement  is  the  mere  fact  itself  that  the 
balance  sheets  ought  to  be  published.     The  result  of  this 
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publication,  if  it  really  goes  into  effect,  is  sure  to  be  that 
the  banks — and  I  repeat  that  I  consider  this  much  moie 
necessary  in  the  case  of  the  great  banks  than  in  the  case 
of  the  small  banks — ^that  the  banks  will  be  constantly 
aware  that  through  the  publication  of  their  statemeats 
they  are  made  responsible,  and  that  they  and  their  trans- 
actions are  being  subjected  to  public  criticism.  I  think 
it  will  be  a  great  thing  gained  if  the  institutions  are 
steadily  kept  in  mind  of  their  duty  through  the  mere 
mechanical  force  of  pubUcation.  The  second  purpose  of 
such  a  publication  of  balance  sheets  is  that  the  general 
public  may,  so  far  as  is  possible,  be  enabled  to  see  at  a 
glance  what  is  being  done  with  their  deposit  moneys,  in 
what  wa^  these  mone^  are  being  employed,  and 
whether  the  investment  of  them  in  joint-stock  enter- 
prises, etc.,  does  not  impair  the  security  of  the  separate 
deposits  and  the  fluidity  of  the  banks.  Consequently  1 
think  that  a  form  should  be  chosen  of  such  a  kind  that 
one  would  not  need — you  must  not  take  it  ill  of  me  if  I 
say  this — ^to  have  attended  the  Wagner  seminar  for 
three  whole  years  in  order  to  be  able  to  read  these  balance 
sheets  inteUigently.  [Laughter.]  Some  care  must  be 
taken  to  make  the  balance  sheets  perfectly  lucid,  so  that 
they  shall  at  least  be  intelligible  to  people  who  are  mod- 
erately well  versed  in  such  things.  As  for  what  is  to  be 
done  later — whether  there  will  need  to  be  le^slative 
compulsion — we  shall  wait  and  see.  I  am  dehghted  to 
find  that  Bxzellenz  Wagner  has  finally  come  over  to  the 
same  view. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  we  can  be  well  content — even 
those  of  us  who  look  upon  our  present  banking  and  credit 
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system  merely  as  a  necessity  attendant  upon  present 
political  and  social  conditions  and  who  are  in  principle 
opposed  to  the  existing  order  of  society — I  think  that 
even  from  this  standpoint  we  can  be  well  content  if 
measures  are  adopted  that  will  at  least  prepare  the  way 
for  a  cure  of  the  evils  which  unquestionably  exist.  I  am 
not  enoi^h  of  an  optimist,  gentlemen,  to  think  that 
through  these  means  the  deficiencies  which  are  the  neces- 
sary consequences  of  our  social  oi^anization  can  be  sup- 
plied in  any  considerable  degree.  I  am  very  far  from 
entertaining  any  such  belief.  And  I  can  only  repeat 
what  I  have  already  said:  Certain  evils  affecting  very 
large  portions  of  the  community  are  an  essential  concomi- 
tant of  the  capitalistic  system;  we  have  got  to  put  up 
with  them.  But  even  from  this  standpoint  we  need  not 
give  up  trying  to  introduce  improvements,  thoi^h  we 
can  not  build  much  upon  them. 

Gentlemen,  I  shall  briefly  sum  up  my  points.  I  think 
that  the  most  important  result  of  our  deliberations  is  our 
agreement  upon  the  two  important  proposals  that  I  have 
referred  to — the  pubUcation  of  balance  sheets  and  the 
formation  of  an  advisory  council — ^both  of  which  are 
measures  that  are  sure  to  be  beneficial,  even  under  present 
conditions.  I  do  not  wish  to  close  without  seconding  in 
the  heartiest  way  the  thanks  which  our  honored  senior 
Exzellenz  Wagner  has  tendered  to  the  president  of  the 
Reichsbank  and  chairman  of  our  meetings. 

Doctor  Schmidt.  Gentlemen,  the  protection  of  the  gen- 
eral public  against  institutions  like  the  Dachauer  Bank  is 
a  thing  that  we,  all  of  us,  have  at  heart.  From  all  who 
have  made  a  study  of  the  question,  we  have  heard  that 
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the  method  of  instruction  is  the  only  possible  way  of  pro- 
tecting the  public  against  these  so-called  "comer  bankers." 
I  can  repeat  with  great  pleasure  what  Heir  Singer  has 
said  about  the  unanimity  of  the  conunission  on  these 
three  points:  First,  that  legislative  interference  with  the 
organization  of  the  banking  business  is  to  be  voted  down, 
and  that  in  place  of  a  supervisory  board  a  free  conmiis- 
sion  appointed  by  the  Reichsbank  is  to  be  substituted; 
second,  that  the  Reichsbank  be  requested  to  make  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  depo^ 
system,  carrying  on  its  investigations  through  compari- 
sons of  the  balance  sheets  of  the  banks;  third,  that  the 
balance  sheets  are  to  be  itemized,  as  was  proposed  to-day 
by  Herr  Roland-Liicke  and  Herr  Schinckel.  The  form 
suggested  by  them  is  regarded  on  all  sides  as  an  adequate 
general  outline. 

Like  Herr  Schinckel,  I  lay  great  weight  upon  these  two 
points:  First,  that  the  publication  -take  place  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  and  that  for  this  purpose  the  form 
of  the  statement  be  not  too  complicated;  second,  that, 
contrary  to  the  wishes  expressed  by  various  experts,  the 
outside  foreign  bills  and  the  credits  of  foreign  depositi^s 
be  not  separately  entered  in  the  balance  sheets. 

It  will  not,  I  think,  be  necessary  for  the  Reichsbank  to 
be  specially  empowered  by  the  imperial  department  of 
the  Ulterior  or  by  the  imperial  chancellor  to  receive  the 
intermediate  balance  sheets  of  the  banks  and  put  them 
into  shape.  The  Reichsameiger  will  be  the  best  place  few 
the  publication.  I  think  that  even  without  special  author- 
ization the  Reichsbank  is  qualified  to  throw  these  balance 
sheets  into  an  abstract,  such  as  has  been  made  in  the  case 
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of  the  documents  with  which  we  have  been  furnished. 
It  would  have  to  examine  the  balance  sheets  anyway  on 
its  own  account.  I  hope  that  the  Reichsbankdirektoriiun 
and  its  president  would  accomplish  this  new  difiBcult  task 
with  the  same  success  with  which  it  has  accomplished  its 
many  other  tasks. 

In  connection  with  this  wish  for  the  Reichsbank's  suc- 
cess in  this  new  matter,  I  wish  to  express  once  more,  and 
very  heartily,  the  thanks  which  our  honored  member 
Kxzellenz  Wagner  has  already  tendered  to  our  chairman 
for  his  amiable,  kindly,  and  skillful  guidance  of  our  dis- 


The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  are  at  the  close  of  oiu* 
deliberations.  Permit  me  to  make  a  brief  business  an- 
nouncement. Our  intention  is  to  have  the  proceedii^ 
of  the  commission  printed  and  published  in  the  same  way 
as  were  the  proceedings  of  last  year. 

Now,  gentlemen,  allow  me  in  closing  to  make  a  remark 
of  a  personal  nature.  A  year  and  a  half  ^o,  when  the 
bank  inquiry  was  started,  I  expressed  the  wish  that  our 
discussions,  in  which  both  theory  and  practice  have  a 
vcnce,  might  steadily  advance  the  purpose  in  hand,  and 
that  the  ccmtentions,  doubts,  and  differences  of  opinion 
which  have  arisen  on  all  these  questions  might,  so  far 
as  is  htmianly  possible,  be  got  rid  of,  or  at  least  that  the 
issues  might  be  clarified  and  the  sharp  edges  of  contrary 
opinions  dulled.  I  gladly  and  thankfully  acknowledge 
that  this  wish  has  been  fidly  gratified.  It  was  gratified 
in  a  high  degree  last  year  during  the  discussions  about  a 
closer  organization  of  the  Reichsbank  and  its  policy — 
discussions  which  have  already  borne  good  fruit.     And 
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I  may  say  that  this  year's  discussions  have  been  earned 
on  with  the  same  singleness  of  purpose.  For  this,  gentle- 
men, I  roust  express  to  you  the  most  heartfelt  gratitude, 
not  only  on  my  own  behalf  and  on  that  of  the  Reichsbank, 
but  also  on  behalf  of  the  imperial  chaocellor  and  the 
Bundesrat,  who  called  upon  you  to  undertake  these  de- 
liberations. 

I  must  also  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  zeal  with 
which  you  have  devoted  yourselves,  even  in  these  trou- 
blous times,  to  the  consideration  of  these  often  very  diffi- 
cult and  complicated  questions,  and  for  the  devotion  with 
which  you  have  given  us  the  benefit  of  your  counsel  and  of 
your  experience — both  those  of  you  who  have  collected 
your  material  in  the  scholar's  study,  and  those  of  you 
who  have  collected  it  in  the  field  of  practical  econonuc 
activity. 

Gentlemen,  upon  the  work  which  you  have  here  per- 
formed there  have  looked  down  from  the  walls  of  this  hall 
the  symbolic  pictures  of  creative  labor,  of  trade  and 
commerce,  of  war  and  peace.  We  may  well  regard  this 
circumstance  as  symbolizing  the  fact  that  the  questions 
which  we  have  here  examined  reach  down  deep  into  the 
very  vitals  of  our  economic  life,  and  are  closely  bound  up 
with  its  safe  and  healthy  development  in  quiet  as  well 
as  in  critical  times.  And  one  receives  from  these  dis- 
cussions the  impression  that  your  feeling  is  that  on  the 
whole,  in  spite  of  the  mighty,  and  in  the  last  two  decades 
almost  tempestuous,  forward  movement,  the  conditirai 
of  our  people  has  remained  sotmd.  This  is  the  best 
t)le  message  that  we  could  bring  at  such  a  time. 
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You  have  also  called  attention,  gentlemen,  to  many 
excesses  and  evils,  especially  to  bad  conditions  in  our  credit 
organization  and  in  its  various  great  and  small  manipu- 
lations, to  abuses  which  are  inevitably  botmd  up  with 
such  quick  growth — abuses  which  are  not  introduced  of 
set  purpose,  but  which  nevertheless  exist,  and  which  react 
in  very  unfortimate  ways  upon  the  fluidity  of  our  credit 
organization  and  of  the  general  business  system  of  the 
country,  and  finally  even  upon  the  Reicbsbank  itself. 
These  are  evils  which  must  not  be  permitted  to  develop 
further.  But  you  have  not — at  least  in  regard  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  questions  laid  before  you — looked  upon 
these  evils  as  already  so  deeply  rooted  as  to  render  it 
necessary  to  set  fixed  limits  by  way  of  legislation,  hmits 
which  are  likely  to  put  a  restraint  upon  that  freedom  of 
movement  which  is,  after  all,  indispensable  to  Uving  forces. 
You  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  these  excesses  and  evils 
can  still  be  removed,  if  the  responsible  managers  and  lead- 
ing men  of  our  different  credit  organizations  and  credit 
institutions  will  but  clearly  recognize  their  existence,  and 
if  with  far-seeing  glance,  with  careful  thought,  with  ear- 
nest endeavor,  they  will  themselves  tighten  the  reins  and 
secure  the  necessary  moderation.  We  of  the  Reichsbank 
also  consider  it  necessary  that  such  excesses  be  rooted  out, 
and  I  should  consider  any  success  in  this  direction  as  an 
important  step  in  advance.  But,  gentlemen,  we  must  not 
deceive  ourselves — ^very  earnest  endeavor  is  needed ;  it  is 
no  slight  task  even  gradually  to  root  out  and  divert  into 
other  courses  customs  such  as  these.  And  it  is  interesting 
to  see — ^you  may  see  it  if  you  look  into  the  documents 
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before  you — how  even  in  England,  even  in  the  comtiy 
most  thoroughly  stamped  with  individualism,  the  fota- 
mission  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  has 
been  engaged  in  the  past  year,  and  this  year  too,  in  ooa- 
sidering  similar  questions — ^the  strengthening  of  the  g(M 
reserve  in  England,  etc. — has  also  concluded  to  advocate 
the  remedy  of  volimtary  activity  and  voluntary  restr^nt. 
But  it  felt  obliged  to  add  a  very  serious  warning.  The 
concluding  sentence  of  their  report  reads  as  follows:  "  The 
commission  is  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  time 
has  come  for  the  banks  themselves  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing on  so  important  a  subject,  and  devise  measures 
of  their  own  (to  strengthen  the  stock  of  gold)  inasmuch 
as  it  is  desired  that  le^slative  measures  be  avoided." 

Gentlemen,  I,  as  well  as  you,  hope  that  in  our  country 
also  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  legisla- 
tive measures — that  voluntary  endeavor  and  activity,  and 
the  clear  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  are  confronted 
with  certain  evils  and  that  we  must  develop  our  credit 
organization  and  our  economic  system  in  a  sotmd  and 
healthy  way — I  hope  that  these  things  will  make  them- 
selves felt  among  us  with  greater  and  greater  force.  And 
if  we  do  succeed  in  obtaining  results  through  voluntary 
activity,  a  large  part  of  our  success  will  be  due  to  your 
services,  your  devotion,  and  your  counsd. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  now  close  our  i 
(Close  of  session,  6.27  p.  m.) 
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THE  PROPOSALS  FOR  REFORM  IN  THE  DOMAIN  OF 
THE  BANK-DEPOSIT  SYSTEM  AND  THE  GROUNDS 
ON  WHICH  THEY  REST. 

Written  opinion  of  Herr  Geheimer  Justizrat  Prof.  Dr.  J.  RiKssbr,  Berlin. 
Submitted  to  the  Bank  Inquiry  Commission  at  its  aesaion  of  NoTcmber 
35.  '909- 

I.  General. 

The  German  banks  have  developed  from  the  beginning 
in  accordance  with  the  narrow  resources  of  the  popula- 
tion and  with  the  needs  of  German  industry  and  German 
trade — in  a  direction,  therefore,  quite  contrary  to  that 
taken  by  the  English  banks.  In  England,  in  consequence 
of  its  wealth  and  its  concentration  of  trade  and  credit — 
both  of  which  are  factors  that  are  lacking  in  Germany — 
there  has  been  from  the  beginning  a  sharp  separation 
between  the  deposit  banks  and  the  other  banks.  This  is 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  fact  that  there  are,  unfor- 
tunately, always  a  large  number  of  Germans  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  tmdervaluing  our  own  performance,  of  set- 
ting up  the  English  system  as  the  only  right  one,  and  of 
saying  that  we  absolutely  must  introduce  it  into  Ger- 
many. The  same  opinion  is  also  held,  however,  by  sci- 
entific authorities  worthy  of  the  most  careful  attention; 
in  especial,  it  has  been  held  for  a  long  time  by  Adolph 
Wagner.  These  opinions  are  of  course  based  upon  scien- 
tific conviction,  which  always  finds  it  extremely  hard  to 
yield  place  to  convictions  of  another  kind  in  consideration 
of  mere  practical  experience.     At  any  rate,  the  German 
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banks  have  certainly  from  the  start  placed  themsdves  at 
the  disposal  of  industry  and  trade.  In  my  opinkm  it  is 
lucky  they  have  done  so,  and  in  any  case  they  have  acted 
in  pursuance  of  the  historical  development  of  German 
conditions  and  German  needs.  Whatever  we  may  think 
on  this  point,  they  have  made  a  very  essential  contribu- 
tion to  the  enormous  upward  movement  which  industry 
and  trade  have  taken  m  Germany  in  the  last  decades. 
Thus  they  have  indirectly  helped  to  bring  it  about  that 
when  agriculture  became  no  longer  able  to  furnish  nour- 
ishment enough  and  work  enough  for  the  greatly  in- 
creased population  Germany  gradually  changed  ^m  an 
agricultural  state  into  a  predominantly  industrial  and 
commercial  state.  This  was  enough  to  cause  all  those 
who  hate  this  "industrialization,"  or  "the  whole  ten- 
dency," to  attack  the  banking  world,  which,  by  means 
of  the  deposit  system,  had  withdrawn  capital  from  agri- 
culture and  had  employed  it  in  the  support  of  industry, 
especially  of  export  industry.  These  very  influential  po- 
litical circles  are  naturally  reenforced  by  the  extremists 
of  the  other  side — by  the  Social  Democrats,  who  see  in 
the  banks  the  mc^t  powerful  and  dangerous  representa- 
tives of  mobile  capital. 

Finally,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  in  the  Gennan 
banking  business,  as  in  a  great  many  other  businesses, 
large  enterprise  has  unfortunately  more  and  more  driven 
out  small  enterprise.  The  consequence  is  that  a  great 
nmnber  of  members  or  spokesmen  of  "the  middle  class," 
which  here  means  the  middling  and  small  private  bankers 
(e.  g.,  Caesar  Straus),  have  entered  the  arena  in  the  wai 
against  the  German  banking  system,  which  they  say  has 
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gone  utterly  astray.  In  the  many  proposals  for  reform 
in  the  deposit  system  which  have  been  made  in  the  last 
decades  one  may  find  all  these  entirely  difi'erent  political 
and  economic  ideas,  which  are  constantly  contradicting 
each  other  in  their  points  of  departure  and  in  their  aims, 
and  which  have  only  this  one  view  in  common,  that 
"something  must  be  done"  and  that  the  capital  flowing 
into  the  banks  must  somehow  or  other  be  applied  to  agri- 
culture,  or,  as  they  generally  prefer  to  put  it,  to  "the 
national  economic  activity;"  but  as  soon  as  it  comes  to 
practical  proposals  all  individual  tendencies  and  parties 
become  clearly  recognizable,  even  though  their  wishes  are 
often  v^ue  and  self -contradictory  and  though  the  indi-' 
vidua!  assailants  frequently  disguise  their  real  purposes 
and  advance,  without  any  apparent  connection  with  each 
other,  only  to  make  in  the  end  a  concerted  attack.  But 
as  soon  as  a  crisis  breaks  out,  a  thing  which  is  practically 
unavoidable,  no  matter  what  the  banking  system  may 
be,  there  at  cmce  emerge  a  number  of  persons  who  make 
a  business  of  criticism  or  who  have  turned  themselves 
into  experts  overnight,  who  give  the  impression  of  being 
permeated  with  the  conviction  that  under  their  guidance 
the  working  of  the  German  banking  system  would  have 
been  flawless,  and  who  now  seize  the  happy  occasion  to 
bring  forth  their  qualification  permit  as  saviors  of  the 
State  by  making  the  most  radical  proposals  they  can 
think  of. 
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1.  "THE  SBCURITY  OF  DEPOSIT  CREDITORS"  AS  THE  PEI- 

MAKY  AIM  OP  PROPOSALS  FOR  RSFORH. 

The  proposals  for  reform  that  have  hitherto  been  made 
have  generally  been  based — so  far  as  their  basis  has  been 
made  known — upon  the  following  assumptions: 

A  system  of  banking  which,  like  the  Gennan,  and  unlike 
the  English,  treats  the  flotation  and  spectilation  business 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  money  and  deposit  system, 
necessarily  endangers  the  security  of  dqiosit  creditors, 
since  the  capital  which  they  have  deposited  with  perfect 
confidence  in  its  safety  is  employed  by  the  banks  fw 
procuring  the  means  with  which  to  carry  out  their  own 
undertakings  and  to  make  speculations  in  securities.* 
In  Germany  the  unhappy  a>nsequences  of  this  system- 
excessive  speculation,  excessive  flotation,*  crises  = — have 
already  made  their  appearance,  and  have  caused  the 
deposit  creditors  to  suffer  very  heavy  losses. 

2.  THE  SEPARATE  PROPOSALS  MADE  FROM  THIS  STAND- 
POINT, ESPECIALLY  THOSE  OF  CAESAR  STRAUS,  OTTO 
WARSCHAUER,  AND  COUNT  VON   ARNIM-MUSKAU. 

The  first  and  chief  thing  necessary  is  pronounced  to  be 
the  transition  to  the  English  banking  system,  which 
obviates  all  these  evils;  which,  through  strict  divisHHi 
of  labor,  guarantees  the  safety  and  sound  management 
of  deposits  and  the  complete  separation  between  the  bourse 
and  the  deposit  business — in  other  words,  the  transition 

o  Cf .  Caeaai  Straus,  Ututr  DtpoHUngtldsyitem  und  itin*  G^aJtrtn  (Raak- 
fort,  Carl  Jflgel,  iSga). 
t  Op.  cit..  p.  17. 
cop.  dt.,  p.  36. 
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to  a  complete  separation  between  the  deposit  business 
and  the  flotation  and  promotiqp  business. 

This  tendency  may  be  observed  especially  in  the  pro- 
posals of  the  late  Caesar  Straus,  formerly  a  private  banker 
in  Frankfort,  and  in  the  proposals  of  Otto  Warschauer. 

The  former  demands  the  estabhsbment  of  a  single 
deposit  hank  for  the  whole  German  Empire,  to  be  created 
by  private  resources,  but  to  be  under  state  supervision. 
It  was  to  have  a  capital  of  60,000,000  marks,  with  25  per 
cent  (15,000,000  marks)  paid-in  capital,  and  it  was  to 
establish  branches  in  all  important  business  centers  and 
markets  for  capital.  In  other  places  it  was  to  effect  trans- 
actions through  the  medium  of  the  Reichsbank.' 

Warschauer,  on  the  other  band,  demands  the  establish- 
ment of  a  state  imperial  deposit  bank  with  a  share  capital 
of  50,000,000  marks  and  a  paid-in  capital  of  50  per  cent 
(25,000,000  marks).  Besides  this,  there  might  perhaps 
be  established  deposit  banks  for  the  individual  states, 
which  should  bear  exactly  the  same  relation  to  this  state 
imperial  deposit  bank  as  the  private  note-issue  banks 
bear  to  the  Reichsbank,^  and  which,  like  the  private 
note-issue  banks,  should  pursue  a  tendency  toward 
decentralization,  and  should  therefore  institute  a  great 
many  branches  in  the  States  in  question.  He  prophesies 
for  the  imperial  deposit  bank,  of  which  the  deposits  will 
come  to  "at  least  1,000,000,000  marks,"  a  dividend  of 
from  21  to  22  per  cent,  which  he  calls  an  extremely 
low  estimate;  but  after  all,  in  view  of  the  rate  of  profit 
of  the  London  joint-stock  banks,  he  speaks  of  12  per 

"Op.  dt,,  pp.  38-39. 

b  0,  Otto  Wanchauer,  Do/  DtposiUnbanlewtim  in  Dtuliekland,  in  Coo- 
fad*  Jabrbllcher,  3d  ser.,  vol.  aj  (19C4).  pp-  473  ^-i  47T>  48t- 
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cent  profit  as  "reasonably  certain."  In  this  prophecy 
may  lie  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  Warschauer  wants 
to  allow  these  deposit  banks  to  engage  not  only  in  the 
acquisition  of  first-class  mortgages,  but  also  in  making 
loans  on  industrial  securities  and  bank  shares  (though 
he  makes  the  condition  that  only  "first-class  stocks"  be 
handled).  In  that  case,  he  says,  a  great  many  depositors 
would  abandon  the  credit  banks,  but  the  credit  banks 
themselves,  which  of  course  represent  only  such  private 
interests  as  are  entitled  to  no  protection  (?)  by  the 
Imperial  Government,  would  be  quick  enough  to  find 
out  how  to  open  up  new  and  perhaps  more  lucrative  fields 
of  operation," 

At  the  same  time,  Warschauer  and  others  make  many 
provisional  proposals  in  regard  to  the  existing  banking 
institutions  that  receive  deposits.  Of  these  the  most 
important  are  the  following: 

The  proportion  of  deposits,  "in  so  far  as  they  are 
savings  deposits,"  *  to  the  share  capital — that  is,  the  max- 
imimi  amount  of  deposits  to  be  taken — must  be  fixed 
by  law  at  about  200  per  cent  (for  the  mort^ige  banks  the 
legal  standard  is  already  50  per  cent  of  this),  since,  the 
smaller  the  working  capital,  the  less  secure  are  the  rights 
of  the  creditors. 

Further,  either'  the  following  requirement  must  be 
made: 

In  general,*'  all  banks  that  receive  deposits,  all  banking 
associations  with  limited  liability,  all  Ereditgenossenscbaf- 

o  op.  cit.,  pp.  480-481. 
6  0p.  cit.,  p.  481. 

'The  writer  appears  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  altematiTe  proposition.— 
Translator. 
rfa.  Otto  Warschauer,  pp.  4*3-484. 
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ten,'  and  all  "professional"  depositaries  that  receive  out- 
side moneys  to  the  extent  of  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
their  own  capital  and  carry  on  promotion  or  speculation 
business  or  themselves  take  part  in  industrial  enter- 
prises*— that  is  to  say,  all  modem  banks  and  bankers — 
roust  observe,  as  they  have  not  done  hitherto,  the  princi- 
ple of  publicity  in  regard  to  savings  deposits  (which  are 
to  be  itemized  in  the  balance  sheets) ;  that  b,  there  are 
to  be  quarterly  statements  (according  to  the  proposal  of 
Count  von  Amim-Muskau  in  the  bourse-law  commission 
of  March  10, 1896)  or  monthly  statements,  the  contents  of 
which  are  to  be  established  by  legal  standard  require- 
ments, and  which  are  also  to  state  the  percentage  of  the 
savings  deposits  in  relation  to  the  share  capital.  These 
rough  balance  sheets  are  to  state: 

(o)  The  total  amount  of  undertakings  and  promotions 
on  the  bank's  own  or  on  outside  account. 

(6)  The  total  amount  of  payment  liabilities  formed 
on  the  day  of  the  closing  of  the  balance  sheet  by  participa- 
tions, undertakings,  and  promotions  of  all  kinds. 

(0  Holdings  in  shares  of  all  kinds,  entered  separately 
from  all  other -securities. 

^WiUi  imlimited  liability.  AccordiTig  to  Warschauer,  the  Kredit- 
genossenschaften  are  to  be  forbidden  to  accept  deposits  at  all.  (Op.  cit., 
p  484) 

A  See  the  proposal  of  Count  von  Amim  in  the  bourse-law  commission  of 
March  10,  1896,  the  text  of  which  is  given  by  Adolph  Weber,  (Op.  cit., 
pp.  259-260,)  Count  von  Arnim  wishes  definite  regulations  to  be  estab- 
lished for  those  banks  and  merchants  that  are  engaged  exclusively  in  the 
depONt  business.  By  these  regulations  they  are  to  be  forbidden  to  deal 
in  reports,  speculatioDS,  promotions,  and  flotations  (except  for  flotations 
that  are  absolutely  safe),  or  even  to  have  any  share  in  such  transactions 
or  in  any  flotations  that  are  not  expressly  sanctioned.  They  are  also  to 
be  required  to  publish  monthly  rough  balance  sheets,  of  which  the  fonn 
(the  proposal  goes  into  some  detail  about  it)  is  to  be  laid  down  by  law. 
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(d)  The  total  amount  of  moneys  placed  in  reports 
(30-day  stock-exchange  loans)  and  loans  on  collateral. 

(e)  The  total  amount  of  liabilities  covered  by  the 
use  of  the  bank's  own  securities  or  participations  and  of 
outside  securities  or  participations  as  collateral  or  reports. 

It  has  been  further  demanded  by  various  people 
either  that — after  the  example  of  the  obligation  laid 
upon  the  Americ£ui  note-issue  banks  (national  banks) — 
the  savings  depositors  of  the  credit  banks  be  given  pref- 
erence over  other  creditors,"  or  that  a  certain  percenU^ 
of  the  deposits  be  invested  in  a  manner  which  is  to  be 
established  by  law. 

3.  PROPOSALS  FOR  REFORM  MADE  FROM  OTHER  STANDPOINTS. 

Again,  while  expressly  stating  that  he  does  not  mean 
to  make  any  implication  as  to  the  necessity  of  further 
legislative  measures.  Doctor  Heiligenstadt,  president  oi 
the  Preussische  Zentralgenossenschaftskasse,  has  lately 
demanded,  appealing  to  the  example  of  America,  that 
we  at  least  make  a  begiiming  in  the  way  of  l^islative 
measures;  that  we  require  everyone  who  professionally 
lends  or  administers  moneys  to  keep  a  cash  reserve  of  1 
or  2  per  cent  of  the  total  of  outside  moneys,  and  to 
deposit  this  at  the  Reichsbank.' 

This  proposal,  which  was  taken  up  and  advocated  by 
two  experts  even  before  the  time  of  the  bank  inquiry 
commission,  is  not  based  upon  a  deficient  security  ol 
deposits  at  the  German  credit  banks.  It  is  based  rather 
upon  the  assumption  that,  on  the  one  hand  (and  this  is 

°Cf.  i.  a.  Otto  Warschauer,  op.  cit.,  p.  486  (diaftof  the  Ian,  sec.  3). 
bC.   UeUigenstadt,  Dtr   Dtutsdu   Gtldmarkt    (in   SckmoUm   Jokrbi^ 
vol.  31,  no.  4),  p.  98. 
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supposed  to  be  chiefly  the  fault  of  the  batiks),  in  the 
country  taken  as  a  whole  there  is  an  unsound  relation 
subsisting  between  the  investment  capital  and  the  working 
capital  that  has  to  be  kept  fluid  and  that,  oo  the  other 
hand,  in  the  balance  sheets  of  the  German  banks  there 
is  an  unsound  relation  between  the  fluid  resources  and  the 
liabilities  that  represent  working  capital. 

At  the  same  time,  and  perhaps  above  all,  the  measures 
here  proposed — and  also,  indeed,  as  Heiligenstadt  ex> 
pressly  declares,"  the  other  measures  advocated  by  him — 
would  serve  to  strengthen  the  working  resources  of  the 
Reichsbank  and  to  make  it  "  the  steward  of  the  national 
reserve,"  to  the  better  safety  of  the  ever-increasing  out- 
side moneys,  and  especially  of  the  deposits.  ^ 

In  the  same  sense,  probably,  is  to  be  understood  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Convention  of  Economic  Reformers 
(February  13  and  14,  1906),"  in  which  the  imperial 
chancellor  is  called  upon,  "in  view  of  the  importance 
which  the  giro  and  deposit  business  has  assumed  since 
1875  (the  year  of  the  foundation  of  the  Reichsbank),  to 
establish  a  legal  regulation  in  regard  to  the  cover  for  the 
deposits  of  the  Reichsbank  (!)  and  of  all  other  banks." 

Hitherto,  having  had  its  attention  called  only  to  the 
supposed  precarious  situation  of  the  deposits,  the  Reichstag 
has  confined  itself  to  agreeing  to  a  proposal  for  a  commis- 
sion in  the  form  of  the  following  resolution  (June  17,1 896) '. 

"In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  remimerative 
employment  of  outside  moneys  on  the  part  of  the  banks 

<>0p.  cU.,p.  98,  under  X. 
&0p.  cit..  p.  99. 

c  Printcil  in  the  journal  Handti  una  Gtwtrb*  iot  March  34,  1906  (XII,  no. 
•4.  P-  47«)- 
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and  merchants  makes  it  imperatively  requisite  that  meas- 
ures be  taken  to  ensure  the  security  of  the  people  who 
make  such  deposits,  the  imperial  chancellor  is  requested 
to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  question  of  how  such 
safety  measures  can  be  devised,  and,  havii^  taken  into 
account  the  considerations  presented  in  the  draft  of  the 
bill  and  in  the  o£Bcial  statement  concerning  it,  to  submit 
a  bill  as  soon  as  possible." 

4.  THE    ASSUMPTIONS    UNDERLYING   THE   FIRST   CI,ASS   OP 
REFORM   PROPOSALS. 

Before  we  can  critically  examine  these  individual  pro- 
posals for  reform,  we  must  first  follow  the  course  st^ested 
by  the  above-mentioned  proposals  and  by  the  resolution 
of  the  Reichsbank,  which  is  based  entirely  upon  them. 
We  must,  that  is,  discuss  the  preliminary  question  of 
whether  in  point  of  fact,  in  view  of  the  existing  situation 
and  of  past  experience,  it  is  necessary  or  even  at  all 
urgent  that  we  make  reforms  or  institute  "  safety  meas- 
ures" in  the  domain  of  the  bank-deposit  system  for  the 
protection  of  the  public. 

The  first  point  I  shall  take  up  is : 

(a)  The  alleged  advantages  of  the  English  banking  system. 
In  the  first  place,  it  might  be  maintained,  and  has  indeed 
been  maintained,  that  the  English  banking  system — that 
is,  the  system  of  a  division  of  labor  between  the  pure 
deposit  banks  and  the  banks  engaging  in  promotions  and 
flotations — necessarily  affords  greater  security  to  the 
depositors  than  does  the  Gennan  system.  For,  say  the 
advocates  of  this  view,  it  has  been  fully  proved  by  ex- 
perience in  all  countries  that  the  promotion  and  flotation 
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business  can  not  be  carried  on  without  great  risks,  such 
as  are  not  involved,  or  at  least  not  to  the  same  extent,  in 
the  regular  conduct  of  current  banking  business. 

But  it  has  been  strikingly  shown,  especially  by  Adolph 
Weber  and  Edgar  Jaff^,  that  precisely  in  the  English 
banks,  which  are  piue  deposit  banks — I  shall  not  here 
make  any  special  reference  to  the  recent  experiences 
with  the  American  note-issue  banks— despite  all  the 
theoretical  advantages,  there  have  been  in  actual  practice 
the  greatest  evils  and  abuses. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  English  jomt  stock  banks 
have,  as  theory  requires,  taken  no  direct  part  in  the  pro- 
motion and  dotation  business  or  in  speculation  on  the 
stock  exchange.  But  this  involves  two  very  objection- 
able consequences.  In  the  first  place,  these  banks  take 
no  interest  whatever  in  newly  promoted  companies  and 
in  securities  issued  by  such  companies,  whereas  it  is  a 
particular  advantage  of  the  German  system  that  our 
banks  in  the  interest  of  their  credit  as  flotation  concerns, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  permanently  watch  over  the  devel- 
opment of  the  companies  they  have  promoted.  In  the 
second  place,  the  English  banks  have  encouraged  specula- 
tion on  the  stock  exchange  and  the  promotion  and 
flotation  business  to  a  very  dangerous  extent,  since  they 
have  put  their  superfluous  moneys  at  the  disposal  of  the 
bill  and  stock  brokers  upon  hypothecation  of  stocks  of  all 
kinds — always  with  great  profit  to  jobbers  and  dealers." 
This  kind  of  thing  was  carried  so  far  that  in  the  journal 
of  the  institute  of  bankers  for  October,  1899  (p.  409),  it 
was  said;  "Nearly  the  whole  of  the  professional  specula- 

a  Cf.  Edgar  ]aS£,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  third  genefal  convention  of 
Gcnnan  bankers,  p.  99. 
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tion  on  the  stock  exchange  is  carried  on  mth  bank 
money."  Among  the  securities  used  as  collateral  there 
were  in  the  last  decade  a  very  large  number  of  gold-mine 
shares  and  American  railroad  shares,  and  in  critical  times 
these  are  not  realizable  or  are  realizable  only  with  great 
losses,  so  that  precisely  in  critical  times  the  joint  stock 
banks  have  to  apply  for  help  to  the  Bank  of  Ei^land.* 
Thus,  in  critical  times  the  joint  stock  banks  also  resort  to 
the  "single-reserve  system" — a  system  which  has  long 
been  recognized  by  the  English  as  inadequate  and  dan- 
gerous, especially  as  the  Bank  of  England  itself  loans  out 
again  the  moneys  deposited  with  it,  * 

But  it  is  these  large  holdings,  which  are  finally  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  stock  exchange,  that  appear  in  the 
balance  sheets  of  the  joint  stock  banks  as  "  Money  at  call 
and  at  short  notice.""  They  would  appear  among  us 
under  the  head  of  reports  and  loans  on  collateral,  although 
Caesar  Straus,  strange  to  say,  identifies  them  with  what 
are  called  in  our  bank  balance  sheets  "Kupems  und 
Sorten  " — classing  them  therefore  as  quite  unimpeachable. ' 

And  it  is  these  sums  lent  out  by  the  deposit  banks, 
which  look  so  harmless  in  the  published  balance  sheets, 
it  is  these  in  the  main  that  have  given  rise  to  the  condi- 
tions described  by  Edgar  Jaff^  *  in  these  severe  words: 

"Nowhere  are  such  wild  promotions  launched  as  on 
the  London  Stock  Exchange,  nowhere  else  has  the  public 
lost  such  enormous  sums." 

o  Thus  the  Bank  of  Englsiid  really  lielpa  onlj'  the  stock  brokers,  not  the 
joint  stock  banks  themselves. 

b  Cf.  Edgar  JaBi,  Dot  Englitdit  BankiDtmt,  p.  904,  note  t. 

<:  Cf.  Edgar  JafF£,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  third  general  ooaventkoi  of 
German  bankers,  p.  99. 

dCf.  Caesar  Straus,  op.  cit.,  p.  31. 

*Op.cit..  p.  99. 
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It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  in  the  great  crises  which 
England,  like  all  other  countries,  has  gone  through  there 
have  been  a  shocking  number  of  failures  among  deposit 
banks.  I  have  elsewhere  "  adduced  what  seems  to  me 
adeqtiate  material  on  this  subject.^ 

a  Seocmd  edition  of  the  book  Zur  Entwiekelungtgt  ichickt*  der  Dtuttdt* 
Croisbanktn,  pp.  11--14,  note  i. 

Thiu,  for  example,  in  the  crisis  of  1857  the  first  failure  was  that  of  the 
Borough  Bank  in  Liverpool,  which  had  liabilities  to  the  amount  of 
jEi, 300,000.  The  next  was  the  Western  Bank  of  Scotland,  which  bad  that 
very  year  ptud  9  per  cent  dividends,  and  which  had  loi  branches.  This 
bank  had  to  demand  £1,603.000  from  four  insolvent  firms,  although  the 
whole  of  its  owned  capital  amounted  only  to  £1,500,000.  In  its  published 
balance  sheets  it  hod  entered  tmder  the  head  of  "good  assets"  £160,000 
which  the  managers  themselves  had  described  in  menKMimda  that  were 
discovered  later  as  not  realizable.  The  Derwent  Imn  Company  owed 
£75D,oooand  had  given  as  "security"  (except  for  one  real  estate  mortgage) 
its  own  debentures  to  the  extent  of  £150,000,  these  debentures  being  noth- 
ing in  the  world  but  promissory  notes  of  the  directors  that  formed  the  com- 
pany. Of  course  all  this  did  not  appear  from  the  published  rough  balance 
sheets.  In  185S  there  was  the  failure,  among  others,  of  tbe  Northumber- 
land and  Durham  District  Bank  in  Newcastle,  which  had  £1,156,000  of 
deposits.  This  bank  had  paid,  in  the  very  last  semiannual  meeting  of  the 
diareholders,  dividends  of  7  per  cent — a  piece  of  conduct  for  which  the 
directors  made  the  excuse  that  since  so  many  shareholders  lived  on  thetr  ' 
dividends  they  could  not  bring  themselves  "to  face  them  without  paying 
any  dividend." 

In  1864  there  were  no  less  than  17  failures  of  joint-stxx^k  banks,  and  a 
great  many  others  followed  in  1S66,  as,  for  example,  the  Joint  Stock  Dis- 
count Company,  the  Bameds  Bank  in  Liverpool  (with  £3,500, 000 of  liabili- 
ties), the  Bank  of  Lcmdon.  the  Consolidated  Etank,  the  Agrar  &  Mattermans 
Bank,  the  English  Joint  Stock  Bank,  the  Imperial  Mercantile  Credit  Com- 
pany, the  European  Bank,  etc. 

In  the  cri^  of  1S78  the  first  bankruptcy  was  that  of  the  City  of  Glasgow 
Bank,  which  had  lent  £4.000,000  to  four  firms  and  had  published  false 
balance  sheets  in  1877. 

A  number  of  other  banks  followed. 

6  Cf .  O.  Glauert,  DepasiUnWdung  in  England  und  in  DtuUchland  (Con- 
rods  Jahrb.,  3  F.  Bd.,  VII.  p.  S08):  "Between  1S13  and  1S16.  340  country 
banks  suspended  payments;  during  the  six  weeks  after  the  end  of  1615, 
70 suspended  payment."    Cf.  also  Edgar  Jaff£,  op.  cit.,  pp.  igft-ig?. 

According  to  Karl  Mamroth  {The  Scottish  Banks,  Cowads  Jahtbuek,  3  F. 
Bd.  XXIV,  vol.  r,  p.  43,  note  139),  there  were  11  failures  of  note-issue 
banks  in  Scotland  between  1804  and  1S41. 
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One  finds,  further,  that  in  another  respect  also  the 
lauded  advantages  of  the  English  joint-stock  banks  are 
only  apparent. 

The  paid-in  capital  of  the  English  deposit  banks  is  very 
small  in  itself,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  the  liabilities.  It 
amounted  in  1 904,  for  87  deposit  banks,  to  about 
£65,250,000  sterhng,  or  1,305,000,000  marks,  an  averse 
of  only  about  15,000,000  marks  to  a  bank,  while  the 
surplus  appears  to  be  very  high  in  relation  to  the  paid-in 
capital  (but  not  in  relation  to  the  liabilities) ;  it  is  50  or 
66?^  per  cent  or  even  100  per  cent  of  the  share  capital; 
and  this  alooe  is  the  reason  why,  even  when  the  gross 
profits  are  low,  such  high  dividends  have  been  paid 
(reckoned  only,  of  course,  on  the  paid-in  capital  of  the 
joint -stock  banks)."  These  are  the  dividends  referred  to 
by  Warschauer,  who  wishes  to  fit  out  his  imperial  de- 
posit bank  with  a  much  larger  paid-in  capital. 

Finally,  Jaff^  shows  '  that  "with  the  exception  of  a 
very  small  number  of  the  best  banks,  which  exhibit  a 
cash  reserve  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  the  English  depoat 
banks  have  no  holdings  whatever  that  can  be  looked 
upon  as  a  reserve  in  the  sense  used  above."  JaS4  thinks 
that  the  items  under  the  head  "money  at  call"  (reports 
and  other  loans  to  bill  brokers  and  on  the  stock  exchange) 
can  not  be  looked  upon  as  "a  reserve  in  the  sense  used 
above,"  since  some  part  of  the  moneys  lent  out  on  the 
stock  exchange  always  becomes  imfluid  at  the  time  of  a 
panic. 

Even  out  of  those  items  which  constitute  the  only  thing 
that  can  be  called  a  reserve — that  is,  even  out  of  the  items 

"  Cf .  Edgar  JaS€,  Dai  Eaglitclu  Bankwtien,  pp.  104--30S  and  aoa  B. 
60p,  cit.,  pp.  ao4-ao5. 
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under  the  head  of  "cash"  (cash  holdings  plus  credit  at 
the  Bank  of  England) — some  portion  he  says  can  not  be 
regarded  as  reserve,  since  it  is  indispensable  for  the  bank's 
daily  business.  But  even  this,  as  JaS^  takes  care  to 
point  out,  gives  a  too  favorable  picture  of  the  state  of 
affairs,  since  a  great  many  of  the  English  deposit  banks — 
and  some  of  the  largest  ones  are  among  the  worst  offen- 
ders in  this  respect — withdraw  large  sums  from  the  stock 
market  at  the  end  of  every  month,  and  especially  at  the 
end  of  every  half  year,  in  order  that  in  their  published 
statements  the  item  "cash  in  hand"  may  be  as  large  as 
possible."  This  statement  must  be  modified,  however, 
by  the  admission  that,  under  pressure  of  pubhc  opinion, 
and  in  piusuance  of  the  example  set  by  the  leading  institu- 
tions, almost  all  English  deposit  banks  keep  a  reserve  of 
this  kind  to  the  extent  of  lo  or  15  per  cent  of  the  liabili- 
ties. From  all  this  one  may  judge  how  much  support 
can  be  found  in  the  actual  conditions  for  the  enthusiastic 
appeal  to  the  example  of  England. 

I  now  pass  to  the  question  of  how  far  those  reformers 
who  take  as  their  starting  point  the  supposed  deficient 
seciuity  of  the  deposit  creditors  are  justified  in  basing 
their  reforms  upon  the  assumption  that  in  oiu-  country,  in 
contrast  with  England,  the  share  capital  and  the  surplus 
are  much  too  small  in  proportion  to  the  liabilities;  that 
the  fluid  resources  are  much  too  small  in  proportion  to  the 
demand  and  short-notice  obligations;  further,  that  in 
Germany  the  deposits  are  employed  in  syndicate  trans- 
actions and  speculations  in  stocks;  and  finally  that  the 

i>This"Prisieren"of  the  balance  sheets  is  called  in  England  "  window 
drearing. "    Cf.  Edgar  Jatf6,  op.  cit.,  p.  905. 
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connection  of  the  deposit  business  with  the  promotion 
and  flotation  business  has  led  to  great  evils. 

I  begin  with  the  first  charge,  which  is  one  that  is  often 
made. 

(6)  The  allegation  thai  the  capital  and  surplus  of  the  German 
Credit  Banks  is  too  small  in  proportion  to  the  liabUities. 

For  the  1 69  German  credit  banks  with  a  capital  of  over 
1,000,000  marks — nearly  all  of  which  have  the  amount 
of  their  deposits  (aggregating  2^  billion  marks)  entered 
specifically  in  their  balance  sheets — we  have  the  following 
figures  for  December  31,  1908: 

UHta. 

Capital 1,646,000,000 

Stuplus 607,000,000 

Total  resotircea 3,953,000,000 

Total  credits  (inclusive  of  acceptances) 4,510,000,000 

Deports J 3, 746, 000, 000 

Total  liabilities 7,356,000,000 

In  other  words,  the  own  resources  of  these  169  bank 

amoimted  to  very  nearly  half  of  their  total  liabihties, 

including  acceptances  and  deposits.     In  England,  on  the 

other  hand,  the  paid-in  capital  amoimted  to  only  about  10 

per  cent  of  the  outside  moneys." 

The  2,746,000,000  marks  of  deposits  were  therefore 

more  than  fully  covered  by  capitcU  and  surplus.* 

o  Cf.  Edgar  Jaff^,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  third  general  conventiaorf 
German  banks,  p.  961  Adolph  Weber,  op.  cit.,  p.  331.  For  all  the  Si 
English  deposit  banks  the  surplus  alone  amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to 
£31,000,000 — 68per  centof  the  paid-in  capital,  but  only  about  4^  pcf  cent 
of  the  liabilities. 

bTbe  13,911  Genossenschaften  that  act  in  connection  with  the  fteia- 
nache  Zcntralgenossenschaftskasse,  and  the  balance  sheets  of  which  He 
available,  had  at  the  end  of  1905  reaaurces  of  their  own  to  the  m 
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The  following  are  the  statistics  for  the  eight  great  bants : 

[AmouBta  fxpcegsed  in 
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It  goes  without  saying  that  the  own  resources  of  these 
German  credit  banks  have  increased  in  a  very  much 
smaller  ratio  than  their  liabilities,  since  in  the  matter  of 
the  increase  of  capital  hard  times  must  also  be  considered, 
and  at  such  times,  especially  when  only  small  dividends 
have  been  paid  before,  it  is  not  possible  to  issue  shares, 
nor  is  it  desirable  to  work  with  a  large  capital  which  may 
not  yield  a  corresponding  amount  of  interest.  For  all 
the  credit  banks  taken  together,  the  surplus  alone 
(and  this  I  regard  as  greatly  to  the  credit  of  our  joint 
stock  companies  legislation,  while  Eduard  Wagon" 
regards  it  as  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  German  banking 
system)  has  risen  steadily  from  12.9  per  cent  of  the  share 

54,635,363  marks,  and  outside  moneys  to  the  amount  of  758,514.000  marks; 
the  outside  moneys,  therefore,  were  to  their  own  resources  in  the  ratio 
93.7;  that  b,  they  amounted  to  more  than  thirteen  times  as  much.  At 
1,003  GeDOSsenschaften  with  limited  hability,  the  outside  moneys  were  at 
this  sane  time  to  the  own  resources  in  the  ratio  68,5. 

oCS.  Ed.  Wagon,  Die  finamielle  EntwUktlvng  der  daitscktn  Aktitngt- 
ulUckt^lm  (Jena,  Gustav  Fischer,  1903),  p.  146. 
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capital  in  1885  to  22.9  in  1908,  the  total  surplus  being  607 
million  marks;  and  the  surplus  for  the  Berlin  banks  rose 
from  17  per  cent  of  the  share  capital  in  1885  to  391^  per 
cent  in  1908.  This  surplus  now  yields  dividends  of  more 
than  I  yi  per  cent  for  all  the  banks  taken  together,  and  far 
the  Berlin  banks  it  yields  1.73  per  cent,  as  against  1.87 
per  cent  in  the  year  1906. 

But  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  while  share  C£q>ital  and 
surplus  form  a  "  guarantee  resource,"  and  while  a  satis- 
factory figure  for  these  improves  the  general  financial  con- 
dition and  diminishes  the  danger  of  bankruptcy,  still  they 
are  essentially  (inclusive  of  that  part  of  the  debits  which 
is  not  required  for  the  satisfaction  of  creditors)  a  guar- 
antee for  the  share-holders. 

(c.)  The  fluidity  of  the  German  Credit  Banks;  the  Key  U> 
fluidity. 

The  guaranty,  or  at  least  the  chief  guarantee,  for  tiu 
creditors,  especially  the  deposit  creditors,  Ues  in  the  things 
in  which  the  resources  of  the  banks  are  invested,  since  the 
creditors  must  not  only  be  at  ease  about  the  bank's  ability 
to  pay  at  all,  but  must  also  feel  assured  that  they  can 
count  upon  pa)rment  on  demand  in  the  case  of  all  moneys 
due  them  on  demand,  and  payment  at  the  time  agreed 
upon  in  the  case  of  sums  due  them  at  stipulated  times. 

In  other  words,  for  the  security  of  the  creditors,  espe- 
cially of  the  deposit  creditors,  the  decisive  thing  is  tlu 
amount  of  the  fluid  assets  of  the  bartk,  and  the  -way  in  which 
these  are  invested.' 

a  Cf.  Edsar  JaBi,  p.  ig8. 
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The  fluid  resotirces  for  the  fulfilknent  of  demand  and 
short-time  obligations  must  be  so  large  and  of  stich  a 
character  that  the  bank  will  be  able  to  pay  out  on  the  spot 
as  much  as  may  presumably  be  demanded  in  immediate 
payment  in  the  event  of  a  crisis.  The  question  of  how 
large  a  percentage  might  be  demanded  in  a  crisis  can  only 
be  answered  according  to  the  indicated  probabilities," 
which  vary  according  to  circumstances,  which  can  be 
arrived  at  only  on  the  basis  of  practical  experience,  and  • 
for  which,  therefore,  no  general  law  can  be  laid  down. 

In  the  same  way,  only  the  experience  of  a  long  period 
can  decide  what  resources  are  in  general  to  be  regarded  as 
fluid  resources,  although  it  is  often  easy  enough  to  say 
which  are  not  fluid. 

It  necessarily  follows  that  there  can  be  no  fixed  and 
universally  applicable  system  of  estimating  fluidity,  good 
for  all  times,  places,  and  mstitutions;  every  system  is  sub- 
ject to  attack  at  one  point  or  other.  Moreover,  the  man- 
ner of  making  out  the  balance  sheets  has  unfortunately 
been  different  hitherto  for  the  different  banks.  Besides, 
one  can  not  tell  in  the  case  of  the  various  items  how  many 
nnfluid  investments  there  may  be  included,  even  though 
most  of  the  investments  are  to  be  regarded  as  fluid — 
bills,  reports,  loans  on  collateral,  etc.  Then  again,  in  an 
item  that  would  not  perhaps  in  itself  be  counted  among 
fluid  resources  there  might  nevertheless  in  concrete 
instances  be  some  stocks — for  example,  consols  and  similar 
securities — ^which  are  in  normal  times  immediately  realiz- 
able. 

a  Cf .  Adolph  Wagner,  Bntrig*  tur  Lihrt  -non  dtn  Banktn,  Leipsie,  1857, 
pp.  166-170  and  p.  6j. 
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Finally,  in  the  case  of  liabilities,  especially  in  the  case 
of  deposits,  one  must  distinguish,  in  estimating  the  flu- 
idity, between  the  demand  obligations  and  the  other 
obligations,  since  only  the  former  have  a  claim  to  be 
covered  by  immediately  realizable  assets,  while  the  others 
require  to  be  covered  only  at  the  times  at  which  they  fall 
due." 

These  things  having  been  noted,  I  shall  now  point  out 
that  the  methods  of  estimating  fluidity  which  have  hith- 
erto been  most  generally  followed  start  out  on  the  assump- 
tion that  under  the  head  of  liabilities  are  to  be  counted 
X3-edits.  including  acceptances,  deposits,  claims  on  undi- 
vided net  profits  (undivided  at  the  end  of  the  buaness 
year) ;  and  that  under  the  head  of  fluid  resources  are  to 
be  counted  cash,  reports  and  loans  on  collateral  (unfor- 
tunately, these  are  generally  entered  as  a  single  item  in 
the  balance  sheets),  bills,  and  sectirities,  but  not  d^tits. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  method,  which  is 
employed  especially  by  the  newspapers — ^the  Frankfurter 
Zeilung,  for  example — but  also  to  a  great  extent  by  tech- 
nical journals  such  as  the  Deutscher  Okonomtst,  is  essen- 
tially mechanical.  For  no  distinction  is  made  between 
demand  credits  and  deposits  and  other  credits  and  depos- 
its, and  in  the  case  of  acceptances  no  account  is  taken  of 
the  fact  that  as  a  rule,  even  in  critical  times,  the  cus- 
tomers whose  obligations  these  cover,  or  at  least  the 
majority  of  them,  wiU  send  in  to  the  bank  the  amount 

°  We  must  not  fail  to  note  in  this  connectkm  that  at  timea  of  crisis  it  is 
only  in  case  of  necessity,  and  even  then  generally  not  without  danger, 
that  a  bank  can  refuse  to  pay  out  at  once  moneys  which,  according  to  the 
existing  arrangements,  are  due  not  on  demand,  but  on  diort  notice.  (Cf. 
Deutscher  OkonomUl,  November  ii,  1905,  XXIII,  No.  1194,  p.  566.) 
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needed  for  the  redemption  of  its  acceptances  before  the 
time  of  maturity.  Another  point  in  which  the  method  is 
mechanical  is  that  it  counts  amot^  fluid  assets  all  secu- 
rities, a  much  too  optimistic  principle  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  include  the 
detnts  at  all,  although  even  in  critical  times  a  great 
many  of  the  bank's  debtors  always  pay  their  demandable 
debts  immediately  upon  demand. 

All  these  errors  are,  however,  not  so  very  serious,  since 
they  make  not  only  (as-  in  the  case  of  the  inclu^on  of  all 
securities)  for  the  exaggeration  of  the  fluidity,  but  also 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  nonindusion  of  the  debits  among 
the  fluid  resources,  and  in  the  case  of  the  inclusion  of  all 
acceptances  among  the  liabilities)  for  the  undervaluation 
of  the  fluidity.*  Thus  the  two  kinds  of  mistakes  in  some 
measure  balance  against  each  other.  And  besides,  since 
the  same  method  is  used,  one  can  make  comparisons 
between  present-day  balance  sheets  and  those  of  former 
years. 

The  fact  that  the  errors   largely  cancel  each  other 

becomes  evident  when  one  makes  some  change  in  the 

o  Lansburgh  (op.  cit.,  pp.  36-38)  calls  attention  to  other  cases.  He  says 
that  the  capital  and  cash  figures,  as  well  as  the  other  items  in  the  balance 
sheets,  are  con^derably  affected  by  the  relations  of  the  banks  with  each 
other,  to  that  often  the  same  sums  are  necessarily  counted  twice  or  even 
three  times.  Thus,  it  often  happens  that  the  immediately  available 
resources  of  a  bank  are  in  fact  much  smaller  than  appears  from  the  balance 
sheet.  For  example,  as  Lansburgh  points  out  by  way  of  illustraticm  on 
page  36,  a  provincial  bank  may  pass  its  cash  on  to  the  central  bank.  Tliia 
amount  that  is  passed  on  will  figure  in  the  balance  sheet  of  the  first  bank 
■s  bank  credit,  and  in  the  balance  sheet  of  the  second  bank  as  cash  hold- 
ings; and  in  case,  as  often  happens,  this  bank  counts  its  giro  credit  at  the 
Reichsbank  as  cash,  it  may  figure  a  third  time  as  cash  holdings  of  the  cen- 
tral bank  at  the  Reichsbank.  A  corrective  to  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  in 
the  balance  dieet  of  the  central  bank  the  provincial  bank  appears  also 
among  the  creditors,  in  virtue  of  this  same  sum. 

6a«38°— rr  a— 1 1 53  8*3 
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schedule  with  the  object  of  avoiding  one  or  another  kind 
of  error.  For  example,  if  we  leave  out  acceptances  from 
the  list  of  liabilities,  or  include  only  one-third  of  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  reckon  one-half  or  one-third  of  the 
debits  as  belonging  to  the  fluid  assets,  and  on  the  other 
hand  only  one-third  or  one-tenth  of  the  securities  as 
belonging  in  this  class — why,  the  final  result  after  all  this 
alteration  will  be  just  about  the  same  as  before. 

According  to  the  customary  method,  the  degree  of 
fluidity — that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  immediately  realizable 
assets  to  the  total  Uabilities  (both  demand  obligations  and 
others) " — has  been  as  follows: 

(a)  For  all  the  German  credit  banks  taken  together; 

•893 H 

1894 81 

«89S 7» 

1896 73 

1897 7S 

1898 7» 

■899 73 

1903 ^ 

1904. 66 

igas 6» 


o  As  long  ago  as  September  5,  1907,  in  my  report  before  tbe  third  gnwrBl 
convention  of  German  bankers  at  Hamburg  (Procttdingi,  p.  33,  sepante 
pamphlet  published  by  Leonhard  Simion  Nachf.,  Berlin,  1907.  P..31),  I 
expressly  maintained  that  a  permanent  deterioration  of  the  fiiiidity  at  the 
banks'  condition  «-ould  constitute  one  of  tbe  most  serious  drawback  to 
the  concentration  of  banks.  ' 
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(6)  For  the  Berlin  banks: 

"893 88 

1894 ) 83 

189s 73 

1896 75 

1897 79 

1898 76 

189? 78 

iffoo 73 

1901 70 

19M 76 

1903 7» 

i9«H 7« 

1905 65 

1906 63 

1907 63 

«9o8 64 

The  ratio  grew  steadily  worse  and  worse,  therefore 
(with  slight  interruptions  in  1896,  1897,  and  1902),  all 
through  the  years  from  1893  to  1907,  and  this  fact  is  grist 
to  the  mill  of  the  combination  formed  by  the  various 
opponents  of  our  German  banking  system.  But  in  close 
connection  with  this  fact  stand  other  developments  that 
must  not  be  overlooked:  first,  the  strong  tendency  toward 
concentration  in  banking  and  in  industry  which  came 
into  existence  during  this  same  period;  second,  the 
demands  made  by  industry  upon  the  banks,  which  rose 
beyond  all  expectation;  and,  finally,  the  growth  of  specu- 
lation, which  is  a  natural  consequence  of  these  other  two 
developments.  The  existence  of  these  factors  might  be 
proved  in  detail  for  the  several  years  of  this  table  by  the 
increase  of  debits  and  of  long-time  credits.  The  first 
circumstance  accounts,  for  example,  for  the  increased 
quantity  of  permanent  participations  caused  by  the  so- 
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called  communities  of  interest;  the  last  two  circumstances 
largely  explain  the  growth  of  debits  and  acceptances. 
All  this  leads  one  to  expect,  however,  that  these  figures 
will  decrease  with  the  subsidence  of  the  movement  toward 
concentration,  or  with  the  better  entrenchment  of  the 
branches,  agencies,  etc.,  of  the  banks,  which  have  been 
foimded  in  such  large  numbers  durii^  this  period,  but 
which  have  been  obliged  to  make  heavy  demands  upon 
the  main  institutions  until  such  time  as  they  should  be 
able  to  stand  on  their  own  feet.  Then,  too,  the  figures  in 
question  may  be  expected  to  decrease,  like  the  rate  <rf 
bank  discount  and  the  general  rate  of  interest,  with  the 
subsidence  of  the  industrial  boom.  Since  the  banks  are 
the  keepers  of  the  national  purse,  their  balance  sheets 
must  give  a  sort  of  portrait  of  the  national  industrial  con- 
dition ;  for  there  is  no  real  basis  in  fact  for  the  assertions 
made  both  by  those  who  support  the  banks  and  by  those  who 
attack  them  to  the  effect  that  the  banks  are  "  the  direc- 
tors of  the  enterprise  of  the  nation  " — ^that  is,  of  the  nation's 
economic  activities.  All  the  same,  it  can  be  proved  that 
even  in  the  worst  year  of  all  those  given  in  the  above  table 
(1907),  the  percentage  of  the  cover  (and  this  is  the  meas- 
ure of  fluidity)  was  60  per  cent  for  aU  the  credit  banks 
taken  together,"  and  63  per  cent  tor  all  the  Berlin  banks 
taken  together.  That  is  to  say,  the  total  liabilities  of  the 
German  credit  banks  were  covered  '  by  fluid  resources  in 
a  ratio  of  a  very  Uttle  less  than  two  thirds.' 

o  Of  course  for  any  individual  credit  bank  the  degree  ot  fltddity  may  be 
more  or  less — sometimes  very  much  less — favorable  than  it  is  in  this  totat 

b Conrad!  Jahrb.,  3d  sa.,  vol.  34,00.  5,  Nov.,  1907,  p.  588.  Cf.  alsDVoL 
JO,  pp.  86-<)7. 

c  Of  the  fluidity  of  the  Austrian  joint  stock  banks,  the  ministerial  aeoe- 
tary,  Dr.  Eugen  Lopuszansid,  says  {Einige  Strnfiiekftr  atrf  dot  Siltrrtiekuii* 
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In  an  tirticle  in  the  Nation  for  May  7,  1898,  Heinemann 
had  estimated  the  degree  of  fluidity  for  eleven  Berlin 
great  banks  as  61  per  cent  for  1897,  whereas  he  estimated 
it  for  1906  "  as  only  a  little  higher  tiian  50  per  cent,  but 
without  any  consideration  of  the  securities.'  In  like 
manner  A.  Koppel  in  Plutus  for  May  26,  1906,  estimates 
that  in  the  five  largest  Berlin  banks  the  fluidity  declined 
from  75  per  cent  at  the  end  of  1890  to  50  per  cent  at  the 
end  of  1905.  He  also,  however,  does  not  count  any  securi- 
ties among  the  assets,  and  does  include  the  guaranteed 
acceptances  among  the  liabilities. 

Bankwestn,  Dom's  VoOcrurirlkschaflUclie  WocienickriflL,.,ao.  1305.  Dec.  31, 
1908.  p.  44a): 

"The  fluidity  (in  so  far  as  it  is  represented  by  the  ratio  of  the  so-called 
flnld  investments  in  cash  holdings,  discounts,  loans  on  collaterals,  and  r*- 
portt,  to  the  total  amount  of  credits,  deposits,  and  acceptances)  amounted 
roughly  to  65  percent  at  theendof  i8S3and4spercentattheendof  1907." 

A  compariaon  between  the  two  yeais  shows  that  there  has  been  a  great 
decline  in  fluidity  among  the  Austrian  joint  stock  banlu. 

And  yet  even  the  present  percent^^e  of  45  per  cent  is  to  be  regarded  as 
relativtly  not  ui^avorabU. 

I  repeat  that  in  respect  of  the  fluidity  of  the  constituent  ports  of  the  cover 
also  the  greatest  diSerencea  may  exist  among  the  different  banks,  without 
this  being  discernible  from  any  balance  sheets  or  rough  balance  sheets 
iriiatever. 

"Coitradt  Jahrb.,  3^X1.,  vol.  34,  no,  5,  Nov.,  1907,  p.  588.  Cf.  also  vol. 
ao,  pp.  86-97. 

f>  Cf.  bis  article  in  Conrad*  Jahrb.  (3d  ser.,  vol.  ao,  p.  90),  In  i4ich  he 
estimates  that  at  eleven  Berlin  banks,  on  December  31,  1S99,  there  was  » 
cover  of  only  57  per  cent  in  immediately  available  assets.  In  making  this 
estimate  he  did  not  count  either  the  loanson  collateral  (which  amounted,  at 
theendof  1S99,  in  those  banksto  some  463,000,000  marks)  or  the  sectiritiea 
(which  amounted  in  1S98  at  those  same  banks  to  some  714,500,000  marks). 
In  fact,  he  counted  only  cash,  foreign  money,  bank  credits,  bills  and  rtporlt. 
Bat  thb  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts,  since  the  same  uncertainty  that 
may  be  said  to  exist  in  regard  to  the  immediate  availability  of  loons  on  col- 
laterol  (among  which  were  included  at  that  time  the  bourse  fwporti),  may 
be  said  to  exist  also  in  connection  with  what  Heinemann  regards  as  immedi- 
ately available  rtports,  and  indeed  even  in  connection  with  the  bllb,  irtildk 
■re  olso  not  always  immediately  available. 
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The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  on  the  other  band,  in  an 
article  that  appeared  on  April  i,  1907,  uses  the  same  (the 
customary)  system  in  estimating  the  degree  of  fluidity 
for  45  banks — all  the  banks  that  have  a  share  capital 
of  more  than  io,cxx>,ooo  marks  (jointly,  nominally 
2,198,800,000  marks),  including  9  Berlin  great  banks  and 
36  provincial  banks — and  it  finds  (without,  however, 
taking  account  of  the  net  profit)  that  for  these  45  banks 
the  degree  of  fluidity  is  67.8  per  cent,  and  that  for  the  9 
Berlin  great  banks  it  is  66.8  per  cent — again,  then,  a 
cover  of  about  two-thirds. 

Finally,  the  Deutscher  Okonomist  for  November  23, 
1907  (p.  561),  also  uses  the  customary  schedule  (leaving 
out,  however,  acceptances  from  the  list  of  liabihties  and 
securities  from  the  list  of  assets),  and  estimates  the  d^ree 
of  fluidity  on  December  31,  1906,  for  143  banks  with 
a  capital  of  1,000,000  marks  or  more,  as  roughly  two- 
thirds  (deposits  and  credits,  6,304/xx),ooo  marks;  cash, 
bills,  and  loans  on  collateral,  4,043,000,000  marks).  One 
would  arrive  at  approximately  the  same  result  in  regard 
to  these  143  banks,  if  one  were  to  put  down  among  the 
liabihties  only  one-third  of  the  total  of  acceptances  and 
in  addition  to  the  deposits  and  net  profits  only  one-half 
of  the  amount  of  other  credits — if,  that  is,  one  were  to 
take  account  of  the  difference  between  demand  obliga- 
tions and  other  obligations  by  including  only  the  former 
under  liabilities;  and  if  at  the  same  time  one  were  to 
include  two-thirds  of  the  total  amount  of  securities 
among  fluid  assets,  as  well  as  cash,  biUs,  loans  on  collat- 
eral, and  reports  (without,  however,  including  any  debits). 
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One  would  have  in  that  case  7,394,000,000  marks  on  the 
one  band  and  4,406,000,000  on  the  other. 

These  last  results  agree  also  fairly  well  with  the  estimate 
given  by  Waldemar  Mueller  at  the  bankers'  convention 
in  Hamburg.  He  gave  62.76  per  cent  as  the  fluidity 
for  45  banks  with  a  capital  of  10,000,000  marks  or  more, 
although  in  estimating  fluid  assets  he  allowed  for  one- 
half,  instead  of  one-third,  of  the  total  amount  of  securi- 
ties, and  excluded  the  net  profits  altogether,  while  on 
the  other  hand  be  included  aU  the  credits  among  the 
liabihties.  He  actually  arrived  at  a  fluidity  of  81.92 
per  cent,  if  he  left  out  the  acceptances  entirely  in  estimat- 
ing the  liabihties — an  omission,  however,  which  I  do 
not  consider  permissible. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  this  fluidity,  which, 
according  to  any  but  purely  arbitrary  estimates,  has  been 
found  to  be  about  two-thirds  even  in  the  worst  year  we 
have  so  far  had — it  can  not  be  denied  that  this  fluidity 
is  entirely  satisfactory,  although,  to  be  sure,  the  situation 
in  England  is  in  this  respect  a  good  deal  better  still 
(naturally  enough,  however,  in  view  of  the  reasons  I  have 
already  set  forth).  But  the  fluidity  of  the  German  credit 
banks  would  make  a  very  much  better  showing  still  if 
the  immediately  available  assets  were  contrasted,  as  they 
should  be,  only  with  the  immediately  demandable  liabili- 
ties. For  the  present,  at  least,  however,  this  is  not 
feasible,  since  many  of  the  bank  balance  sheets  have  not 
hitherto  given  any  information  on  these  points. 

The  character  of  the  fluid  resources  may  also  be  described 
as,  generally  speaking,  proper. 
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On  December  31,  190S,  the  cask  alone,  at  aH  the  banks 
taken  together,  amounted  to  537,500,000  marks* — that 
is,  to  almost  8  per  cent  of  the  total  of  credits  and  deposits 
(7,256,000,000  marks).  The  acceptances  are  here  not 
included  among  the  credits.  On  the  other  hand,  we  saw 
above  that  even  the  best  Enghsh  joint-stock  banks  exhibit 
a  cash  reserve  of  only  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  and  that 
most  of  them  have  no  cash  holdings  at  all  in  the  sense 
aflSxed  to  the  term  by  Edgar  Jaff^.  Besides  all  this 
cash,  the  German  banks  have  such  quantities  of  bills— 
and  the  bill  portfolio  of  the  German  banks  is  on  the 
average  a  good  one* — that  on  this  same  day  (December  31, 
1908)  the  total  amoimt  in  bills  at  all  the  banks  came  to 
2,745,800,000  marks.  At  this  time,  therefore,  cash  and 
bills  alone  came  to  3,279,900,000  marks,  as  against 
2,745,800,000  marks  of  deposits. 

The  assertion  has  been  made — and  of  course  it  has  been 
eagerly  seized  upon  by  foreign  newspapers — that  some 
outside  moneys,  and  even  some  deposits,  are  "  invested  in 
syndicate  undertakings  or  in  speculation."  This  asser- 
tion is  at  once  refuted  by  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  1908 
the  sum  total  of  securities,  mortgages,  and  syndicate  par- 
ticipations at  the  aforementioned  143  (in  1908,  169) 
credit  banks  with  as  much  as  1 ,000,000  marks  of  capital 
was  only  1,198,052,000  marks — only  a  little  more  than 
one-third  of  the  capital  and  surplus  of  these  banks,  which 
amounted  to  31253,673,000  marks.<    Another  two-thirds 

o  Cf.  Robert  Franz,  Dit  dtutschtn  Bankeit  tm  Jahrt  igoS,  p.  549. 

b  Of  course  there  are  individual  cases  of  banks  tliat  have  lafgc  qnmtitie* 
of  somewhat  questionable  bilb. 

c  Cf.  Robert  Franz,  DU  dmiscktn  BanJun  im  Jain  igoS  (special  rqaint 
fiDm  the  Dtuttcher  Ohontmuil,  Berlin,  1908),  p.  a%. 
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of  these  banks'  own  resources  would  therefore  have  to  be 
invested  in  that  way  before  there  could  be  any  question  of 
any  outside  moneys,  not  to  speak  of  deposits,  being 
invested  in  stocks  (speculations)  or  syndicate  partici- 
pations. 

I  must  have  proved  to  you  that  neither  the  amount  nor 
the  character  of  the  fluid  assets,  nor,  again,  the  degree  of 
fluidity,  furnishes  any  ground  for  wishing  to  "  reform  "  the 
German  banks  in  respect  of  the  security  of  deposits. 
Finally,  the  assertion  that  the  connection  of  the  deposit 
business  with  the  promotion  and  flotation  business  has 
already  had  very  evil  results  has  its  only  support  in  the 
fact  that  in  a  number  of  failures,  not  only  among  credit 
banks  but  also  among  Kreditgenossenschaften  and  private 
bankers,  even  deposit  creditors  have  suffered  losses.  But 
so  far  as  private  banks  are  concerned,  these  things  hap- 
pened chiefly  as  'the  result  of  criminal  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  management — conduct  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  promotion  and  flotation  business  as  such,  which  has 
occurred  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the  English  banks — 
pure  deposit  banks — and  which,  finally,  can  never  be  en- 
tirely prevented  by  any  legislative  regulations  whatsoever. 

The  estimate  made  of  these  losses  by  Otto  Warschauer  • 
has  been  brought  up  to  date  for  1907  in  the  statement  read 
before  the  Hamburg  bankers'  convention  by  Dr.  Arthur 
Salomonsobn,  the  head  of  the  Discontogesellschaft.*  Of 
its  correctness  and  completeness  there  can  not  be  the 
slightest  question.  This  statement  concerns  itself  with 
nine  credit  banks  of  very  small  share  capital  and  also 

0  Op.  cit.,  pp.  468-470. 
A  Ptocttdings,  p.  ii8. 
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two  institutions  which,  either  at  the  time  of  their  going 
into  bankruptcy  or  before  were  Genossenschaften  (Han* 
noverscher  Hypothekenverein  and  Spar-  und  VOTSchuss- 
bank  in  Dresden).  The  losses  incurred  by  the  deposit 
creditors  through  these  bankrupt  institutions  during  the 
fotuteen  years  from  1894  to  1907  are  estimated  at 
24,000,000  marks  in  all. 

Now  of  course  there  are  many  difficulties  in  one's  way 
if  one  tries  to  determine  what  percentage  of  the  total  de- 
posits of  the  German  credit  banks  this  total  loss  repre- 
sents. For  it  would  not  be  correct  to  compare  the  total 
loss  with  tlie  sum  of  the  amotmts  of  deposit  balances 
reported  on  December  31  of  each  of  these  fourteen  years, 
since  into  each  year's  balance  the  balance  of  the  year  be- 
fore really  enters.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  were  accord- 
ingly to  count  only  the  deposit  balance  for  December  31, 
1906,  2,700,000,000  marks,  one  would  betaking  much  too 
small  a  figure  for  the  deposits.  For  it  is  the  total  sum  paid 
in  tke  whole  course  of  each  year  that  really  matters,  and  this 
is  necessarily  larger  than  the  other,  since  large  withdraw- 
als are  made,  especially  in  the  last  months  of  the  year. 

If  we  consider  only  this  balance  of  2,700,000,000  marls 
we  get,  then,  a  total  for  deposits  that  is  much  lower  than 
the  total  amount  actually  paid  in. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  estimate  made  by  Salomonsohn 
of  the  losses — 24,000,000  marks — is  probably  much  too 
high,  since  according  to  his  explanation  the  claims  of  the 
deposit  creditors  are  made  out  on  the  basis  of  the  balance 
sheet  next  preceding  the  bankruptcy,  whereas  in  many 
cases  a  nm  on  the  bank  has  come  just  before  the  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings,  and  thus  some  of  the  deposits  have 
been  withdrawn. 
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In  this  estimate,  then,  the  deposits — and  besides,  only 
a  very  small  part  of  the  deposits  consists  of  savings  any- 
way— the  deposits  are  put  at  too  low,  the  losses  at  too 
high,  a  figure.  But  even  if  we  take  these  figtues  as  they 
stand,  and  figure  how  many  times  this  total  loss  of 
34,000,000  marks  is  contained  in  the  balance  of  3,700,- 
000,000  marks — even  so  it  appears  that  in  the  fourteen 
years  from  1894  to  1907  we  have  had  an  average  loss 
of  only  about  nine-tenths  of  one  per  cent  a  year.  In 
other  words,  dtuing  these  foiuteen  years  the  average  loss 
on  a  hundred  marks  of  bank  deposits  has  been  not  quite 
ninety  pfennigs  a  year." 

And  within  these  fourteen  years  there  were  two  severe 
crises,  that  of  1901  and  that  of  1906,  from  which  the 
German  banking  system  and  the  German  banks  certainly 
emerged  with  flying  colors,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties  and 
dangers.  To  be  sure,  in  1907  and  1908  some  rather  impor- 
tant new  cases  came  up,  in  which  banking  concerns 
that  received  deposits  failed  and  deposit  creditors  suf- 
fered loss.  And  according  to  what  I  have  ascertained, 
this  happened  during  these  two  years  in  the  case  of  29 
private  banking  firms,  1 1  registered  Genossenschaften 
with  limited  liabiUty,  i  trade  bank,  i  savings  and  credit 
bank,  2  loan  and  credit  societies,  i  people's  bank  (not 
registered  as  a  Genossenschaft  with  limited  liability), 
but  only  2  credit  banks,  the  Solinger  Bank,  in  Solingen, 
and  the  Bonner  Bank  fiir  Handel  und  Gewerbe,  in  Bonn.* 

o  Dr.  Riesser's  arithmetic  scema  very  queef;  apparently  he  has  forgotten 
to  divide  by  fourteen.  Moreover,  it  seems  extremely  strange  that  he  should 
regard  an  average  loss  of  nearly  one  per  cent  a  year  a  small  matter. — 
Tkamslatok. 

*  The  rfsumi  published  to  the  Tag  of  April  7,  1908,  under  the  title  of 
" The  Principal  Failures  of  Bsnlu  and  Bankers  in  1906-1907,"  is  altogether 
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After  the  statements  that  we  have  heard,  one  is  not 
warranted  m  speaking  either  of  the  investment  of  deposits 
in  syndicate  operations  and  speculative  transactions  or  of 
"heavy  losses"  sustained  by  German  depositors  and  in 
demanding  in  consequence  the  introduction  of  special 
deposit  banks  or  the  enactment  of  special  regulations  for 
the  security  of  depositors,  particularly  as  bankruptcies 
have  been  frequent  enough  in  England,  where  the  system 
of  pure  banks  of  deposit  obtains.  We  need  not  be  sur- 
prised, however,  if  the  constant  repetition  of  such  asser- 
tions, which  are  injuring  German  credit  abroad,  finds  an 
echo  in  foreign  countries,  which  are  only  waiting  to  hear 
such  reports,  and  if  such  a  journal  as  the  English  "  Econo- 
mist" recently  dished  up  for  the  benefit  of  its  readers  the 
annotmcement  that  the  German  banks  "had  been  invest- 
ing their  deposits  in  mortgages. "" 

unreliable.  The  title  itself  is  misleading,  inasmuch  as  the  table  contain 
only  a  single  credit  bank,  the  Maiienburger  Privatbank,  ■  joint-stock  ocm- 
pany  (of  the  kind  in  which  part  of  the  stockbrdden  have  unlimited  lialnl- 
ity),  with  losses  for  deposit  crediton — as  already  stated  in  the  above- 
mentioned  table  of  Dr.  SBk>iii[nuolm — amounting  b>  6,600,000  marks, 
while  the  tirm  of  Haller,  S&hle  &Co.,  incite  of  the  addition  of  "Hanitnug 
Bank  "  was  no  bank,  but  merely  a  private  banking  concern.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  table,  whose  essential  aim  purports  to  be  the  giving  of  figures  in 
regard  to  losses  sustained  by  depositors,  makes  irrelevant  mention  of  pure 
broker^e  firms  as  well  as  of  a  whole  string  of  banking  concerns  which 
either  had  no  deposits  or  whose  depoat  creditors  had  sustained  no  losses. 
One  firm  had  gone  into  liquidation  merely  because  it  had  been  absorbed  by 
a  bank,  on  whichoccasionnot  a  single  creditor  was  even  in  danger  of  k»ng 
anything.  Another  bouse  in  the  list,  whose  creditors  are  stated  to  have 
lost  671,000  marks,  could  not  be  identified  even  with  the  "writtwiT*  of  the 
chambers  of  commerce. 

a  Compare  the  Deutsckir  OkonomitI  of  January  tS,  1908,  vol.  xxvi,  No. 
1308, 
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II.  Spboai,  Points. 

I.  THE  CREATION  OF  A  SINGLE  PRIVATE  DEPOSIT 
BANK  FOR  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE  OR  OF  A  GOVERNMENT 
DEPOSIT  BANK  FOR  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE  AND  GOVERN- 
MENT DEPOSIT  BANKS  FOR  THE  INDIVIDUAL  STATES. 

The  facts  submitted  to  us,  coupled  with  the  previous 
experiences  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  England,  do  not 
seem  to  warrant  a  transition  to  the  English  banking 
system  through  the  creation  of  a  single  private  deposit 
bank  for  the  German  Empire  (Caesar  Straus)  or  through 
the  creation  of  a  government  deposit  bank  for  the  German 
Empu-e,  with  a  number  of  deposit  banks  for  the  individual 
States  (Otto  Warschauer),  if  what  we  desire  to  achieve 
is  greater  security  for  the  depositors.  These  schemes  are 
in  part  impracticable  and  in  part  dangerous. 

The  scheme  of  a  single  private  deposit  bank  advocated 
by  Straus  is  not  feasible,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because 
neither  the  German  "  great  banks  "  nor  the  other  banks 
and  bankers  will  unite  to  establish  such  a  single  imperial 
deposit  bank,  inasmuch  as  they  consider,  contrary  to 
Warschauer's  calculation,  that  such  an  institution  would 
not  pay  at  present  and  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  scheme  is  impracticable  also  because  the  Reichs- 
bank,  for  obvious  reasons,  will  not  undertake  to  transact 
business  for  this  deposit  bank  at  places  where  the  deposit 
bank  has  no  branch,  while  the  Reichsbank  has  one. 
If  I  am  rightly  informed,  the  Reichsbank,  when  it  was 
consulted,  emphatically  rejected  the  proposal. 

The  scheme  proposed  by  Warschauer  of  a  government 
institution  that  should  be  purely  an  imperial  deposit  bank 
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(perhaps  in  conjunction  with  government  deposit  banks 
for  the  individual  States)  would  probably  for  the  time 
being  fare  no  better  for  various  reasons.* 

In  the  first  place  those  connected  with  the  Government 
can  not  get  rid  of  the  conviction  that  it  will  not  work  to 
try  to  substitute  without  any  previous  preparation  a 
credit  system  that  has  arisen  in  fordgn  countries  in 
accordance  with  their  peculiar  conditions  for  our  own 
indigenous  system  that  has  likewise  originated  in  accord- 
ance with  our  special  conditions.  The  fact  will,  mcB^eover, 
have  to  be  recognized  that  our  banks  have  had  a  great 
share  in  the  splendid  economic  development  of  the  past 
decades,  and  we  should  certainly  hesitate  to  cripple  the 
arm  whose  unimpaired  strength  is  sorely  needed  in  the 
severe  struggles  which  we  shall  undoubtedly  have  to 
sustain  with  foreign  countries  in  the  coming  decades. 
We  should  thereby  be  inflicting  upon  our  industry, 
which  will  have  to  rely  upon  the  banks  even  more  than 
heretofore,  the  worst  sort  of  injury. 

We  should  furthermore  be  unwilling  to  diminish  the 
ability  of  the  banks  to  pay  taxes,  which  is  considered  of 
great  moment  and  is  extremely  necessary,  and  should 
aTx>ve  all  be  loath  to  throw  special  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  Reichsbank — which  had  to  go  through  a  pretty 
severe  fight  with  the  competing  banks  of  issue — by 
interfering  with  its  discount  business  through  the  estab- 
hshment  of  government  depoat  banks.  The  existence 
of  this  danger  is  evinced  by  the  conditions  prevailing  in 

<■  At  the  outset  of  the  bank  inquiry  of  1908  the  imperial  chancellor  nude 
an  express  declaration  through  the  under-secTetary  of  state,  Wennuth,  (hat 
it  was  not  proposed  to  separate  pure  depodt  banks  from  mixed  banks. 
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England."  The  situation  there  shows  that  the  discount 
business  of  the  Bank  of  England  has  been  retrograding 
for  a  long  time  and  that  the  institution  is  compelled, 
mainly  by  the  competition  of  the  large  deposit  banks,  to 
discount  its  bills  at  the  rate  which  happens  to  rule  in 
the  money  market,  which,  exceptional  cases  not  con- 
sidered, is  far  below  the  official  bank  rate.  We  find, 
moreover,  that  in  the  matter  of  loans  the  Bank  of  England 
has  been  obliged  to  let  the  great  deposit  banks  take  hold 
of  the  reins.  These  are  in  a  position  to  place  enormous 
simis  at  the  disposal  of  the  money  market  in  the  way  of 
loans,  with  which  they  can  successfully  coimteract  the 
increases  in  the  rate  of  discount  that  the  Bank  of  England 
may  consider  desirable. 

In  this  way  it  has  come  to  pass  that  of  all  its  various 
functions,  none  of  which  could  be  dropped  without 
injury  to  the  public,  the  Bank  of  England  is  in  a  position 
to  perform  only  a  single  one  vigorously  and  successfully, 
the  regulation  of  the  currency. 

This  shows  the  fallacy  of  the  view*  that  "there  is  no 
reason  for  apprehension  on  the  ground  that  the  interests 
of  the  Reichsbank  and  those  of  the  deposit  bank  would 
clash,"  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  "their  interests 
would  be  identical,  so  that  the  two  institutions" — the 
deposit  bank  regarded  as  subordinated  to  the  Reichs- 
bank— "would  labor  for  the  maintenance  and  strengthen- 
ing of  a  regulated  monetary  circulation."  The  creation  of 
government  banks  of  deposit,  moreover,  would  not  have 
the  effect  of  fundamentally  changing  the  existing  German 

o  Compare  Edgar  Jafft,  Das  Englische  Bankwesen,  pp.  170-178. 
^Caesar  SUaus,  op.  cit,  pp,  3^-39;  Otto  Warscbauer.  op.  ctt.,  p.474. 
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bankmg  system — Dot  to  speak.of  improving  it — ^but  would 
only  render  it  less  efficient. 

At  the  outset  the  German  credit  banks  would  not  take 
any  steps  to  protect  themselves,  inasmuch  as  they  would 
probably  fee!  sme  that  the  new  competition  would  not, 
at  the  beginning,  at  least,  be  the  source  of  any  real  danger 
with  respect  to  their  depoat  business. 

Should  the  credit  banks,  however,  feel  that  their  bua- 
ness  was  actually  endangered  after  the  creation  of  govern- 
ment deposit  banks,  or  in  case  the  Seehandlung  and  other 
state  institutions  were  to  take  vigorous  measures  to 
expand  their  deposit  business,  they  would  naturally  be 
forced,  in  order  to  protect  themselves,  to  eng^e  in  a 
competitive  struggle  with  all  the  means  at  their  disposal 
They  would,  as  far  as  this  was  possible,  convert  the  exist- 
ing deposit  departments  into  special  deposit  banks  oi 
else  establish  new  deposit  banks,  and  in  either  case  they 
would  assume  the  management  of  these  new  deposit 
banks  and  the  ownership  of  the  stock  and  retain  them  in 
their  hands." 

oThisdisposesof  theallegatioDof  the  former  bank  ofScia],  Londwi^  (op_ 
cit.,  p.  55),  even  if  it  bebiie,  to  the  effect  that  the  sole  underlying  motive 
that  causes  the  German  bank  manaigers  to  be  opposed  to  deposit  banks  is  the 
circurnstance  that  tliere  is  not  enough  profit  in  them.  The  chaige  thai 
brought  against  all  German  bankers  that  they  pursue  a  self-aeeking  poUcjr 
and  show  a  lack  of  the  sense  of  duty  b  not  nude  more  excusable  by  the  hct 
that  Lansburgh  (ib.)  proceeds  from  the  fabe  premises — folse  with  reference 
to  the  absolutely  and  relatively  small  propcxtioiis  that  the  wealth  of  the 
German  people  has  .thus  far  attained— that  "deposit  banks  pay  better  than 
the  so-called  Effeklenbanien."  The  man^eis  of  the  Geraias  credit  banks 
have  never  held  this  view.  As  soon  as  they  change  their  opinion,  and  when 
they  consider  such  action  necessary  by  reason  of  legislative  measures  or  the 
growth  of  government  institutions  or  deposit  banks,  they  will  themselves 
proceed  to  establish  depout  banks. 
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In  that  event  we  should  have  the  imperial  deposit 
bank,  the  deposit  banks  of  the  individual  States,  and  a 
whole  array  of  private  competing  deposit  banks,  all  of 
which — ^both  the  pubhc  and  the  private  institutions — 
would  be  obliged  to  provide  the  German  Empire  with  an 
endless  nimiber  of  branches,  and  would  together  sooner  or 
later  (perhaps  in  connection  with  the  banks  of  issue  still 
existing  in  some  of  the  States)  throw  great  and  possibly 
insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  conduct  of 
the  discount  business  by  the  Reichsbank,"  which  con- 
trary to  the  view  expressed  by  Ad.  Weber  (op.  cit.,p.  262), 
is  by  no  means  something  that  it  will  be  time  to  guard 
against  later  on.  The  picture  here  presented  of  the  con- 
ditions that  would  ensue  in  case  the  Warschauer  pro- 
posal were  adopted,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  experience 
of  England,  is  by  no  means  overdrawn.  It  ought  to  be 
enough  to  make  us  reject  the  scheme,  which,  in  addition 
to  its  inherent  unsoundness,  is  based  upon  what  I  con- 
sider a  mistaken  notion  that  our  banking  system  is  infe- 
rior to  the  English  and  should  give  way  to  it,  the  fact 
being  that  it  is  the  English  who  have  for  a  long  time  been 
insisting  vigorously  on  a  reform  of  their  banking  system 
and  that  they  have  been  envying  us  oiu  banking  system 
up  to  the  time  when  the  agitation  that  was  started  here 

oCompare  O.  Glauert  (op.  cit.,  p.  S15)  and  Ridiard  Koch,  president  of 
the  Reidubank,  in  Ba«k-Archiv,  Vol.  TV,  No.  5,  March,  1905.  If,  asKodi 
■ays,  the  task  <tf  the  Reichsbank  is  "  rcDdeied  mare  difficult  nowadaya  by  the 
influence  upcm  the  open  msricet  of  the  concentration  of  the  credit  banks,"  it 
may  be  said  that  the  same  would  be  true  in  a  greater  measure  of  the 
imperial  depont  bank,  the  deposit  banks  in  the  individual  States,  or  of  the 
private  deposit  banks,  if  such  institutions  were  to  be  created.  In  their  case 
we  might  perhaps  not  tiave  to  speak  merely  of  the  increased  difficulties 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  Reichsbank,  but  perhaps  of  a  frequent  thwarting 
of  the  policy  of  the  Reichsbank.  Compare  Edgar  Jaffi,  Das  Englitcht 
Bankwaen,  pp.  170-178. 
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obscured  their  hitherto  clear  vision.  As  late  as  July, 
1906,  an  article  in  "The  Bankers'  Magazine,"  entitled 
"The  future  of  international  banking,"  contained  the 
following: 

"  In  Germany  we  find  a  banking  policy,  which,  though 
in  minor  points  borrowed  from  other  countries,  differs 
essentially  from  all  others  in  giving  full  expression  to  the 
national  genius.  It  is  as  scientific  and  thoroughly  coor- 
dinated as  English  banking  policy  is  unscientific  and  hap- 
hazard. The  German  banking  system  does  not  stand 
aloof  from  industry  and  commerce  as  ours  does.  The 
three  are  all  closely  associated.  They  have  a  common 
imderstanding  and  a  strong  sentiment  of  soUdarity." 

That  is  the  way  people  speak  abroad."  With  us  the 
fact  that  a  hen  has  laid  a  golden  egg  is  enough  to  call 
forth  a  universal  demand  that  she  shall  be  killed. 

"This  is  what  La  chroniqut  indtalrielle,  maritime,  tt  coloniaU,  ti  Jan- 
uary 6,  1905,  said  in  an  article  entitled  La  haule  Banque  aUtmamie: 
"  Grace  k  I'appui  et  au  concours  que  la  haute  finance  lui  a  prCti,  riadns- 
trie  aliemande  a  pris  en  peu  de  temps  un  diveloppement  g^antesqne. 
II  n'est  point  dtnitcux  que,  sans  cette  alUaoce,  sans  cette  unkm  dcs  force* 
industrielles  et  des  forces  financiires,  rEmpirc  n'eflt  pas  rialist  les  mer- 
veillcs  dont  nous  avona  ttk  les  t^QKnns." 

Qjmpare  also  the  utterances  reproduced  oa  page  157  of  Ad.  Weber's 
nork,  among  whick  are  one  of  Anatole  Leioy-Beaulteu  and  one  of  an  Eng- 
lish writer  on  finance,  who  says  of  the  German  banks:  "Tliey  are  viitu- 
ally  the  pioneers  of  the  home  and  foreign  trade  of  the  Gernum  Empire." 
(See  Fredericlc  J.  Fuller  and  H.  D.  Rowan,  "I^Drcign  Competitimi  in  its 
Relation  to  Banking"  in  the  Journal  0/  tiu  lustiUtU  of  BatJtert.  Vd. 
XXI,  Pt.  II,  p.  ss)  Even  Andrd  Sayous,  who  often  criticiies  severely 
the  policy  of  the  German  banks  and  who,  in  his  work.  La  Baruput  ii 
DipSt,  Us  Banqua  de  Crldit,  et  les  SocUtts  Jinanciitei  (p.  391-293),  goessa 
far  as  to  assert  that  "a  panic,  one  that  need  not  even  be  a  particu- 
larly serious  panic,  would  compel  nearly  all  tlie  German  banks  to  suspend 
payment,"  winds  up  the  third  chapter  of  his  book  with  the  words:  "Qoot 
qu'il  en  soit,  tandis  que  les  banques  francaises  ont  accentut  la  st^natioii 
£conomiquc  de  notre  pays,  les  banques  allemAndes  out  pris  une  part  con- 
sidirable  au  brillant  essor  industriel  et  commercial  de  I'AIlcmagiK." 
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On  the  strength  of  the  expressions  of  opinion  submitted 
to  us  and  in  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  imperial  chancellor, 
who,  in  accordance  with  the  declaration  made  at  the 
b^inning  of  the  discussions  of  the  Bank  Inquiry  Com- 
mission, means  to  oppose  any  attempt  to  change  by 
legislative  means  the  hitherto  existing  mixed  henking 
system,  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  reproduce  the  argu- 
taents — set  forth  in  pages  155-160  of  the  second  edition 
of  my  work — which  I  have  used  to  demonstrate  that 
the  profits  of  the  proposed  state  deposit  banks,  which 
Warschauer  believes  would  jdeld  a  dividend  of  21  or  22 
percent  (1),  or,  at  any  rate,  of  at  least  12  percent,  would, 
according  to  all  indications,  be  a  very  moderate  one." 

o  I  pointed  out  there  and  elsevhere  that,  as  far  as  human  fore^gbt  can 
anticipate,  it  is  a  false  assumption  that  the  deposits  in  the  imperial  deposit 
bankiUnleasthecreditbalancesinthepost-checkoScesweretobe  assigned 
to  it,  nould  reach  the  sum  of  at  least  a  billion  marks,  the  amount  on  which 
Warschauer  bases  his  calculation  of  the  profits  of  the  institution.  But 
even  if  this  assumption  be  granted,  we  should  have  to  deduct  the  business 
expenses  from  the  gross  profits  which,  at  the  beginning  at  least,  could 
hardly  exceed  i  per  cent,  so  that  the  net  profits,  inasmuch  aa  the  running 
expenses  at  present  (see  Robert  Franz,  Dit  DtuUchen  Banken  im  John 
190;,  p.  7S)  in  the  case  of  the  German  credit  banks  absorb  31  per  cent 
(33  P^  cent  in  the  case  of  the  Berlin  banks)  of  the  gross  profits,  can  hardly 
amount  to  more  than  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  per  cent  of  the  aggregate 
interest'bearing  deposits,  and  the  dividends,  depending  upon  the  amount 
of  the  capital  stcx:k,  will  amount  to  about  5  or  6  per  cent,  and  that  only 
after  some  time.  1  painted  out,  moreover,  that  the  analogy  of  the  English 
depout  banks,  whoee  dividends  are  at  the  bottom  of  Warschauer's  cal- 
culations, does  not  apply.  For  in  England  the  amotmt  of  the  paid-in 
capital,  on  which  the  dividends  are  paid,  in  contrast  with  the  surplus 
funds,  is  for  the  most  part  absolutely  and  relatively  very  small  (87  deposit 
banks  had  in  1904  an  average  of  only  15,000.000  marlts)  while  the  volume 
of  budness  and  the  aggregate  of  deposits  (6,750,000,00a  marks)  are  very 
targe.  In  addition,  the  rate  of  interest  allowed  in  London  on  deposits  not 
subject  to  notice  of  withdrawal,  or  subject  to  two  weeks'  notice,  is  i^per 
cent  below  the  bank  discount  rate,  and  interest  is  paid  only  if  the  deposit 
has  been  at  least  one  month  at  the  disposal  of  the  bank.  Besides,  the 
amount  of  the  deposit  is  not  to  fell  below  jCio.  Warschauer  suggests, 
evidently  with  reference  to  increasing  the  profits,  that  the  proposed  institu- 
tko  shall  be  authorized  tomakeadvanccson  "first-class"  industrial  securi- 
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2.  THE  GRANTING  OF  A  PREFBRENCB  TO  DEPOSIT  CREDITORS. 

That  the  demand  for  the  granting  of  a  preference  to 
deposit  creditors  is  not  justified  by  experience  has  been 
akeady  set  forth.  But  even  if  it  could  be  urged  on 
better  grounds  it  could  hardly  claim  our  af4>roval.  It 
would  iby  no  means  be  an  easy  matter  to  decide  to  accord 
a  preference  to  deposit  creditors  with  respect  to  the 
other  creditors  of  the  bank,  who  have  likewise  entrusted 
to  it  their  cash  money  in  connection  with  accounts 
current  or  otherwise.  It  would  be  a  death  stroke  to  the 
granting  of  credit  to  the  banks. 

The  thing  is  all  the  less  feasible  because  the  concept  of 
deposits  is  not  established  either  theoretically  or  prac- 
tically and  admits  still  less  of  being  determined  legally  in 
the  face  of  the  many  and  constantly  changing  conditions 
involved  with  reference  to  the  account-current  balances, 
30-day  stock  exchange  transactions,  etc." 

ties  and  bank  stock  to  30  per  cent  of  the  market  quotations.  In  regard  to 
this  there  is  in  my  opinion  the  objection  that  the  price  at  dividend -beating 
securities  is  subject  to  considerable  fluctuations,  and  that  at  a  time  of 
crisis  it  is  very  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  dispose  of  them,  unless  at  a 
great  sacrifice,  while  just  at  such  times  it  is  bard  to  get  the  bonower  to 
increasehiscollateralandtherepaymentof  the  loan  can  not  be  reckoned  on. 
What  would  in  reality  be  accomplished  is  the  very  thing  that  we  find 
fault  with  in  the  case  of  the  Engli^  deposit  banks — the  encouragement  of 
Stock-exchange  speculation  carried  on  with  the  money  of  the  deposit  banlo. 

In  regard  finally  to  Warschauer's  idea  that  the  pure  banks  of  depost 
should  be  required  to  "invest  in  first  mortgages,"  I  am  of  opinion  that  in 
view  of  the  necessity  of  their  being  prepared  to  pay  back  the  deposits  that 
are  withdrawable  without  notice  or  at  short  notice  and  the  difficulty  they 
might  encoimter  in  the  way  of  realizing  even  on  firet  mortgages,  such 
investments  would  not  be  desirable,  and  certainly  not  on  a  large  scale. 

»  It  ivould  not  be  fair  to  adduce  in  favor  of  the  proposition  here  discussed 
the  fact  that  according  to  Roman  law,  in  the  case  of  the  insol^uicy  of  a 
banker  (^argcntarius),  the  creditors  who  had  noninterest-beariug  deposils 
possessed  a  preferential  right,  described  by  Papinian  as  having  been  intro- 
duced out  of  regard  for  the  public  good  (ulilitaU  publico  rectptum).  Uod- 
em  business  can  not  be  compared  with  that  of  the  argtntarius. 
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3.  THB  LBCISLATIVK  RBOUUATION  OP  THE  RATIO  OF  "SAV- 
INGS deposits"  to  the  capital  stock. 

The  last  objection  applies  naturally  to  the  proposal  of 
Warschauer"  that  the  ratio  of  deposits,  "  in  so  far  as  they 
axe  savii^  deposits,"  to  the  capital  stock  shall  be  fixed 
by  law  according  to  the  system  introduced  in  the  case  of 
the  mortg^e  banks. 

This  proposition  would  be  untenable  even  if  the  words 
"in  so  far  as  they  are  savings  deposits"  were  left  out, 
inasmuch  as  the  considerations  that  would  make  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fixed  ratio  appear  desirable  in  the  case  of 
mortgage  banks  issuing  debentures  and  doing  business 
within  closely  prescribed  lines  would  not  apply  to  the 
credit  banks  with  their  thousandfold  varying  and  chang- 
ing conditions,  which  make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
subject  themselves  to  normative  regulations.  The  propo- 
sition of  Warschauer  proceeds  from  the  asstmiption  that 
the  capital  stock — ^he  makes  the  mistake  of  not  including 
the  surplus — ought  to  bear  a  certain  ratio  to  the  deposits, 
while,  as  we  have  already  set  forth,  it  is  not  the  capital 
stock  (with  the  surplus)  that  ought  to  furnish  the  security 
for  the  creditors,  including  the  deposit  creditors,  but  the 
liquid  resources  of  the  bank.'     In  Germany  a  large  capital 

o  The  Deutscher  OkottomUl  (July,  1904)  expressed  itself  against  tliis  pro- 
posal as  follows:  "  It  bas  been  sought  to  establish  a  proportion  between  the 
deposits  and  the  capital  stock.  There  is  nothing  in  this.  In  the  fiist  place, 
the  surplus  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  liable  property  of  a  bank  as  the 
capital  stock,  and,  secondly,  the  money  belonging  to  the  bank  ought  to  be 
a  cover  tor  all  its  liabilities  and  not  merely  for  the  depodts.  There  mould 
be  no  sense  in  establishing  a  fixed  proportion  between  a  bank's  pntpeity 
and  the  deposits  unless  the  deposits  were  the  sole  liabilities.  Thb  is  the 
condition  that  obtains  in  the  case  of  the  savings  institutioiis.  The  matter 
baltogether  different  in  the  case  of  banks." 

b  See  the  DeuUchtr  OkonomUt  of  July  13,  1904. 
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stock  is  considered  necessary  mainly  for  the  reason  that 
the  business  is  a  mixed  one.  English  opinion,  too, 
which  in  all  these  questions  is  r^arded  as  cairying  the 
greatest  we^ht,  is  all  in  the  same  direction. 

4.  I,BGJSLATIVH   regulations  RSL.*.TrVB  TO  THE  INVEST- 
MENT OF  DEPOSITS. 

Propositions  were  further  submitted  by  some  of  the  ex- 
perts to  the  Bank  Inquiry  Commission  of  190S  to  the 
effect  that  such  investment  of  deposits  which  the  experi- 
ence of  most  of  the  "  great  banks  "  had  shown  to  be  the 
safest  should  be  made  obligatory  by  a  le^lative  pravi^on, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  right — a  way  of  expressing  it  that 
often  crops  up  in  print,  sometimes  in  a  different  connec- 
tion— that  the  "  administration  of  the  .  wealth  of  the 
German  people"  should  be  intrusted  to  ten  or  twelve  po-- 
sons  without  any  legislative  safeguards. 

It  is  therefore  urged  that  a  legal  regulation  be  enacted 
merely  making  it  obligatory  to  invest  a  certain  percentage 

"  This,  however  frequently  repeated,  is  at  least  a  great  exaggentkn, 
intended.or  at  least  calculated,  to  make  impresaionable  people  ahudder.fbt 
the  nrealth  of  the  natkm  does  not  consist  merely  of  deposits,  acceptances, 
and  account-current  balances,  which  at  the  close  of  1907  amounted  in  a& 
the  hanks  having  a  capital  of  over  1,000,000  marks  to  7,350,000,000  mads 
(the  largest  of  these  banks  being  managed  by  ten  or  twelve  persons  in  tlie 
same  way  as  the  great  industrial  and  ^^cultural  concerns  that  are  ran  by 
the  GovenuDcnt  and  by  private  people).  The  fact  is  that  our  pa^wm*! 
wealth,  the  estimates  in  regard  to  which  range  between  116,000,000,000  and 
360,000,000,000  marks,  is  composed  of  a  large  anay  of  big  amounts,  as,  fbr 
example,  the  17,000,000,000  marks  (approximate  figure)  representtng  the 
savings  depodts  held  by  the  savings  institutions  and  the  cooperative  credit 
asaociationsand  the  stupendous  amount  invested  in  mor^ages  and  mortgage 
debentures,  a  figure  in  the  neighborhood  of  40,000,000,000  marks.  That  I 
fully  appreciate  nevertheless  the  power  and  reqxmttbility  of  the  managen 
of  our  great  banks  would  be  apparent  from  the  perusal  of  my  work  "Zur 
Entwicklung  der  deutschen  Grossbankai. " 
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of  the  deposits  in  German  government  bonds,  which  would 
have  the  further  advantage  of  raising  the  price  of  such 
securities,  while  a  more  radical  proposition  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  law  shall  prescribe  that  35  per  cent — that  is  to  say, 
about  one-third  of  the  deposits  in  savings  institutions, 
cooperative  credit  associations,  and  credit  banks  shall  be  in- 
vested as  follows :  Twenty  per  cent  in  bills  such  as  conform 
to  the  regulations  of  the  Reichsbank,  having  at  most  three 
months  to  run  and  bearing  three  signatures;  15  per  cent 
either  in  bills,  credit  balances  at  giro  banks,  and  loans 
having  at  most  three  months  to  run  and  seciu-ed  by  stocks 
or  bonds  listed  at  a  German  exchange  (shares  of  the  com- 
pany itself  or  of  affiliated  banks  and  such  securities  as  have 
been  placed  upon  the  market  by  the  bank  itself  within  the 
preceding  three  years  being  excluded)  or  else  in  imperial 
bonds  or  obligations  of  the  German  States,  or,  finally,  in 
first  mortgages. 

The  objection  to  this  is  that,  even  if  these  norms  are 
adhered  to,  the  deposit  creditors,  who  are  not  supposed 
to  have  any  special  lien  on  these  securities,  in  the  event 
of  any  serious  occurrence,  as  in  the  case  of  bankruptcy 
or  a  crisis,  might  not  fare  any  better  than  they  would 
have  done  before.  They  would  feel  the  loss  they  had 
sustained  all  the  more  keenly  that  they  had  been  led  to 
regard  the  provision  in  question  as  a  guarantee  against  loss. 

What  is  more  important,  however,  is  that  such  norma- 
tive regulations  imder  the  complexity  of  conditions 
involved  in  the  business  of  the  German  credit  banks^ 
in  contrast  with  the  well-defined  and  prescribed  lines 
within  which  the  mortgage  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies operate — can  not  be  imposed  without  injury  to 
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the  banks  in  their  individual  character  and  to  the  credit 
business  in  general.  It  is  inconceivable  with  reference 
to  this  state  of  things  that  a  regulation  would  be  effective 
prescribing  in  general  terms  for  all  times,  places,  and 
conditions  a  fixed  manner  of  investment  of  a  bank's 
resources,  apart  from  the  more  than  doubtful  question  as 
to  whether  the  proposed  compulsory  investment  would 
in  reahty  guarantee  fluidity  under  all  circumstances. 

5.    THE    DEPOSIT    OP    A    CERTAIN    PERCENTAGE    OF    THE 
OUTSIDE  MONEYS  WITH  THE  REICHSBANK. 

Very  different  and  more  weighty  are  the  considerations 
at  the  bottom  of  Heiligenstadt's  proposition"  to  the  effect 
that  the  credit  banks  shall  be  obliged  to  deposit  in  cash 
funds  with  the  Reichsbank  i  or  2  per  cent  of  the 
average  amount  (calculated  for  the  year)  of  the  money 
due  to  all  their  creditors.  The  fraction  was  raised  to 
5  per  cent  by  th«  experts  summoned  before  the  Bank 
Inquiry  Commission  who  undertook  to  push  the  sch^ne. 

Proceeding  from  the  assertion  that  of  the  working 
capital  that  trade  and  industry  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  banks  in  the  years  1886-1895  on  an  average  (taking 
the  different  years)  only  about  50  per  cent — in  the  years 
1895-1905  no  more,  in  fact,  than  37  per  cent — ^had 
been  utilized  as  cash  or  in  connection  with  loans  and 
discotmts  (p.  83),  Heiligenstadt  infers  from  this  alleged 
fact  that  the  remainder  (in  the  second  period,  therefore, 
63  per  cent)  of  the  money  belonging  to  the  creditors  and 
depositors  had  been  applied  to  long-term  investments  and 
that  c»nsequently  an  excessive  part  of  the  working  capi- 

"Schmoiltrs  Jakrbtuk,  Vol.  XXXI,  Dtr  deulscbe  Geldimtrkt. 
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tal  of  the  nation  had  been  transformed  by  means  of 
long-term  credits  or  other  investment  in  undertakings 
into  fixed  capital. 

The  author  of  the  proposition  claims  that  it  is  justified 
on  the  ground  that  an  enlargement  of  the  capital  of  the 
Reichsbank,  the  regulator  of  the  monetary  circulation 
and  of  the  credit  system,  is  the  best  means  of  preserving 
a  suitable  part  of  the  working  capital  of  German  trade 
and  industry  permanently  in  the  form  of  fluid  working 
resources  and  of  making  the  disposition  of  part  of  the 
capital  at  least  no  longer  dependent  on  the  arbitrary 
judgment  of  private  persons  (p.  85). 

It  is  proposed  in  the  first  place  to  increase  the  working 
resources  of  the  Reichsbank  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
vent the  banks  from  tying  up  too  lai^e  a  share  of  their 
resources  in  investments  in  such  a  way  as  to  jeopardize 
the  cover  for  their  liabilities. 

The  cash  which  the  banks  are  to  deposit  with  the 
Reichsbank  was  designated  by  the  advocates  of  the 
scheme  asa  "  national  working  reserve  "  and,  furthermore, 
as  a  "minimum  reserve."  It  is  intended  to  be  a  reserve 
that  shall  enable  the  Reichsbank  to  issue  notes  up  to 
three  times  its  amount,  the  cover  for  which  notes  can  not 
be  withdrawn.  In  this  way  the  nation  woidd  derive  a 
permanent  addition  to  its  fluid  working  resources. 

A  closer  consideration  of  the  ideas  involved  in  this 
scheme  will  show  that  neither  the  premises  nor  the  aims 
sought,  nor  the  inferences  drawn  are  tenable,  feasible,  or 
warranted. 

As  regards  the  premises,  the  assertion  that  the  German 
credit  banks  are  in  the  habit  of  "tying  up  too  large  a 
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share  of  their  resources  in  investments  "  in  such  a  way  as 
to  jeopardize  the  cover  for  their  liabilities  is  not  in  accord 
with  the  facts,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  we  have 
stated  above.  What  we  found  to  be  the  case  was  that 
the  aggregate  liabilities  of  the  German  credit  banks  might 
be  covered  almost  up  to  two-thirds  of  their  volume  by 
liquid  resources,  while  bank  notes  redeemable  on  demand 
are  legally  required  to  be  covered  only  up  to  one-third. 

The  altogether  too  unfavorable  estimate  of  the  degree 
of  fluidity  on  page  83  of  Heiligenstadt's  treatise  is  due 
to  the  circtunstance  that  cash  on  band,  bills,  and  even 
loans  on  collateral  are,  in  what  appears  to  me  an  unwar- 
rantable manner,  only  partiaHy  reckoned  as  fluid  re- 
sources, no  account  being  had,  therefore,  of  30-day  stock 
exchange  loans  and  securities." 

As  regards  the  object  that  this  scheme  is  to  aocom- 
plish.  it  is  by  no  means  clear  to  us  how  the  Reichsbank,  in 

"  In  explaining  the  omission — a  petfectly  justifiable  proceeding — ot  the 
amounts  due  fnim  debtors  from  the  aggregate  of  immediately  available 
resources,  the  author  of  the  scheme  before  us  introduces  the  queer  pfopo- 
sitioa  that  "the  banks,  as  a  pretty  regular  thing  and  in  increasiag  measiue 
as  the  money  market  assumes  an  unfavorable  aspect  [1],  are  in  the  habit 
of  granting  credit  to  mercantile  and  industrial  concenis  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  and  developing  their  plants  in  the  shape  erf  account-coirent 
credits,  in  the  expectation  and  with  the  intention  of  afterwards  floating 
these  credits  through  the  issue  of  stocks  and  bonds."  To  impute  to  the 
banks  such  a  business  policy  is  not  fair.  What  may  have  happened  occft* 
sionally  is  that  credits  which  originally  were  in  the  shape  of  loans  for 
working  purposes  were  in  course  of  time,  if  the  debtor  was  unable  to  meet 
his  obligations,  converted  into  long-term  credits,  that  is  to  say,  investment 
credits,  very  much  gainst  the  wishes  of  the  bank  managers,  or  elae  that 
credits  which  in  reality  were  to  be  utilized  as  long-term  credits  were  applied 
for  in  the  guise  of  working  credits,  or  finally  that  long-term  credits  (invest- 
ment credits)  were  granted  to  industrial  corporations  at  times  when  busi- 
ness was  good  or  appeared  to  be  good,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  complete 
unfinished  plants  or  extend  existing  plants,  with  reference  to  rendering 
their  business  profitable  even  in  troublous  times,  in  the  hope  and  expccla- 
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case  it  is  enabled  to  enlai^  its  credit  by  the  2  or  5  per 
cent  that  the  banks  are  to  bring  to  it,  mil  be  able  to  effect 
this  increase  tu  a  more  fluid  Ifyrm  than  that  in  which 
these  resources  are  themselves  at  the  time  they  are 
deposited  by  the  banks,  considering  that  the  banks 
would  have  to  draw  upon  their  most  available  resources — 
their  cash,  bills,  loans  on  collateral,  etc.  The  Reichs- 
bank  would  reinvest  these  cash  resources  in  approxi- 
mately the  same  form,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  way  of  dis- 
counts and  loans,  in  connection  with  which  it  would 
issue  its  notes. 

It  is  very  likely,  however,  that  the  Reichsbank  woidd 
not  secure  an  accession  to  its  cash  resources,  inasmuch 
as  the  banks  would  probably  simply  have  their  account 
current  at  the  Reichsbank  debited  with  a  siun  equal  to 
the  percentage  of  their  outsJde  moneys  which  the  regula- 
tion in  question  would  require  them  to  deposit  with  the 

tkm  that  the  debtor  would  be  in  a  pontion  at  a  very  early  date  of  throwing 
oSthiacreditby  tlieiwueofbondaoratocks.  Lansburgh  is  even  of  opinion — 
in  this  he  goes  too  far — that  the  credits  granted  to  industrial  ccaporations 
are  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the  fact  "  that  they  can  be  thrown  off 
at  almost  any  time  one  chooaea ' '  (DiV  Verwaltung  des  Volluwrmigtns  durch 
die  Banken). 

But  that  any  bank  or  any  bank  manager  of  sound  smac  should  make  it 
a  practice  to  grant  credits  at  a  time  of  disturbed  business  and  even  "in 
increasing  measure  aa  the  money  market  assumes  an  unfavorable  aspect, " 
in  order  to  float  them  agun  when  business  improves  by  means  of  stocks 
and  bonds,  has  never  yet  come  to  my  knowledge  in  spite  at  pretty  long 
experience  in  banking,  and  I  am  mire  that  such  a  bank  or  bank  mangier 
could  not  continue  in  business  very  long. 

I  may  as  well  point  to  the  circumstance  that  the  contrary  charge  has 
often  been  brou^t  against  the  credit  banks  that  they  have  injured  industry 
through  their  policy  of  granting  short-term  credits  based  on  personal 
security — credits  in  general  ill  suited  to  industry  and  very  dear  besides — 
the  fact  being  that  in  the  case  of  improvements,  reconstruction,  and  new 
construction  the  only  proper  kind  of  credits  are  long-term  credits,  irre- 
vocable for  a  number  of  years  ot  else  carrying  a  stipulation  in  regard  to 
repayment  in  installments. 
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Reichsbank,  their  credit  balance  at  the  Reichsbank  being, 
as  a  rule,  far  in  excess  of  the  minimum  balance  required. 
This  is  in  a  hne  with  what  it  is  supposed  they  would  do 
if  they  were  to  participate  in  an  enlargement  of  the  capital 
of  the  Reichsbank.  If  it  be  argued  that  even  in  this 
case  the  Reichsbank,  on  the  strength  of  the  amount  trans- 
ferred to  it  from  the  credit  balances  of  the  banks,  would 
be  enabled  to  issue  additional  notes  up  to  three  times  that 
amotmt,  then  there  is  this  to  be  said:  There  can  be 
no  idea  of  such  a  thing  as  a  permanent  deposit,  that  is  to 
say,  of  a  minimum  reserve,  for  the  reason  that  an  amount 
equal  to  that  which  it  is  supposed  can  not  be  withdrawn 
directly  from  the  Reichsbank  can  be  withdrawn  indirectly 
in  the  way  of  an  increased  demand  for  credit  to  be  afforded 
through  discoimts  and  loans  or  by  means  of  deduction 
from  the  credit  balance  in  case  it  exceeds  the  required 
minimum. 

At  a  time  of  crisis,  however — and  it  is  for  such  a  time, 
above  all,  that  the  proposition  of  Heiligenstadt  is  sup- 
posed to  make  provision,  there  being  no  occasion  for 
such  remedial  measures  with  reference  to  good  times — 
a  considerable  part  of  their  deposits  will  be  withdrawn 
from  the  banks,  that  is  to  say,  the  a^regate  of  their 
outside  moneys  will  be  reduced,  so  that  the  banks  will 
be  in  a  position  to  call  on  the  Reichsbank  for  part  at 
least  of  the  2  or  5  per  cent  deposited  by  them. 

But  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  the  Reichsbank  in  a 
crisis  could  not  do  otherwise  than  to  hand  out  this 
"national  working  reserve"  in  whole  or  in  part  if  thereby 
a  run  or  bankruptcy  might  be  averted,  while  at  a  time 
when  the  money  market  is  easy  this  reserve  will  lie  like 
lead  in  its  stomach. 
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The  question  has  to  be  considered,  too — a  question  by 
no  means  immaterial — as  to  whether  this  2  or  5  per  cent 
held  by  the  Reichsbank  is  to  bear  interest  or  not. 

If  interest  is  to  be  allowed,  then  the  whole  scheme  is 
rendered  objectionable  on  the  ground  of  the  weighty 
considerations  that  oppose  themselves  to  the  takii^  of 
interest-bearii^;  deports  on  the  part  of  a  central  bank 
of  issue,  and  which  have  induced  the  greatest  central 
banks  of  issue  over  and  over  again,  every  time  the  propo- 
rtion was  brought  up  for  a  rehearing,  to  abstain  from  the 
taking  of  such  deposits.  An  important  factor  herein  is 
the  circiunstance  that  if  the  central  bank  of  issue  is  not 
willing  to  bear  the  loss  that  would  be  entailed  by  the 
payment  of  interest — and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
quietly  assume  the  burden — ^it  would,  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, seek  to  recoup  itself  by  means  of  credit  transactions 
in  the  way  of  discounts  and  loans,  and  it  might  occasionally 
be  tempted  to  do  this  at  the  very  time  when  it  is  called  upon 
to  counteract  the  excessive  demand  for  credit  in  the 
country  at  large  with  all  the  means  at  its  command,  par- 
ticularly the  putting  up  of  the  rate  of  discount. 

If  interest  is  not  to  be  allowed  on  the  2  or  5  per 
cent,  it  would  mean  a  considerable  loss  for  the  banks 
that  are  obliged  to  deposit  it,  a  loss  which  they  will,  of 
course,  not  quietly  consent  to  undergo  and  for  which 
they  will  endeavor  to  recoup  themselves  in  one  way  or 
another  and  especially  by  reducing  the  rate  of  interest 
allowed  their  depositors,  which  would  not  be  a  very 
desirable  thing.  And  what  is  still  more  objectionable  in 
normal  times,  the  resoiuces  at  their  disposal  with  which 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  credit  would  be  diminished  and, 
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the  supply  not  bemg  equal  to  the  demand,  the  rate  of 
interest  would  tend  to  advance.  But  what  is  worst  of 
all,  they  would  be  likely  to  reduce  their  cash  reserve, 
required  in  order  to  insure  their  fluidity  and  not  3fielding 
them  any  interest,  by  the  amount  of  their  share  of  the 
"national  working  reserve"  at  the  Reichsbank. 

We  should,  therefore,  have  the  fine  result  that  the 
fluidity  of  the  banks  would  be  diminished  and  the  general 
economic  situation  of  the  people  rendered  worse  in 
precisely  the  same  degree  that  the  proposition  of  Hei- 
ligenstadt  aims  to  improve  the  one  and  the  other. 

This  proposition,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  differing  infonn, 
is  of  the  essence  of  the  proposals  which  the  committee  of 
the  Reichstag  in  1 884,  in  the  disctission  of  the  amendments 
to  the  law  relative  to  the  joint-stock  companies,  rejected 
with  good  reason  <^  and  which  provided  that  the  surplus 
should  be  set  aside  in  cash  or  else  invested  in  absolutely  safe 
securities.  These  proposals  were  afterward  revived  in  the 
year  1901,  in  an  article  in  the  Gegenwart  by  the  impe- 
rial bank  councillor,  Doctor  Vosberg. 

There  are  very  weighty  objections  to  proposals  of  this 
natiu"e,  and,  therefore,  to  the  scheme  now  proposed,  in 
particular  as  far  as  the  joint-stock  banks  are  concerned.* 

If  the  banks  were  to  be  obliged  to  provide  a  cash  cover 
for  their  siuplus,  or  to  deposit  cash  resources  with  the 
Reichsbank,  it  would  amount  to  taking  so  much  from 
their  fully  engaged  working  capital — ^no  one  imagines  that 

"  The  report  of  the  committee  (page  96)  said  "that  it  would  bnrt  the 
industrial  concerns  in  particular  if  they  were  to  be  compelled  to  take  money 
out  of  their  business  in  order  to  set  it  aside  as  a  surplus  and  invest  it  inde- 
pendently, their  necessities,  perhaps,  obliging  them  at  the  same  time  to 
borrow  capital  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest, " 

b  Se«  the  DeulsdMt  Okonomiti  of  December  zS,  1901. 
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it  will  be  merely  superfluous  capital  that  is  withdrawn — 
and  they  would  consequently  have  to  replace  the  amount 
by  drawing  on  their  other  assets,  as,  for  example,  their 
bills  or  their  securities. 

They  would,  therefore,  be  obliged  either  to  restrict  the 
range  of  their  business,  by  withholding  credits  previously 
granted  or  else  to  decline  fresh  credits,  which  might  lead  to 
a  crisis,  especially  in  industry.  Or,  perhaps,  they  would 
find  it  necessary  to  try  to  replace  the  working  resources 
thus  withdrawn  by  means  of  the  issue  of  fresh  stock,  which 
if  successful  would  have  the  r.esult  of  increasing  the  ten- 
dency toward  concentration  and,  in  addition,  of  with- 
drawing cash  resources  from  business  up  to  the  amount 
represented  by  the  stock  issues.  If  the  stock  could  not 
be  floated,  the  mischief  would  still  remain  what  it  was, 
an  injury  to  trade  and  industry,  which  the  scheme  we  are 
considering  was  meant  to  protect.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  issue  of  new  stock  will  in  most  cases  be  impossible 
since,  on  account  of  the  setting  aside  of  cash  resources, 
there  will  be  a  shrinkage  of  the  volume  of  business  from  the 
outset  and,  along  with  it,  diminished  dividends,  or  else  a 
fear  of  such  diminution  of  profits  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
so  that  a  decline  in  the  stock  quotations  would  ensue. 

But  if  the  banks,  in  spite  of  this  shrinkage  of  business, 
should  try  everything  in  order  to  earn  a  fair  dividend, 
which  must  be  the  aim  of  the  management  of  every  joint- 
stock  company,  they  would  be  likely  to  find  themselves 
drifting  into  risky  imdertakings  and  would,  in  particular, 
be  inclined  to  engage  in  promotion  schemes  and  the  flota- 
tion of  seciuities  more  than  ever.  And  thus,  perhaps,  their 
condition  with  respect  to  fluidity,  about  which,  after  the 
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deposit  of  the  safety  reserve,  they  will  be  apt  not  to  trouble 
themselves  as  much  as  before,  and  likewise  the  quality  of 
their  investments,  will,  in  the  event  of  a  run,  prove  to  be 
not  as  good  as  before.  If,  however,  the  deposit  were  to 
consist,  not  of  cash,  but  of  securities,  then,  in  case  there 
was  a  nu,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  banks  would  in  that 
event  be  obliged  to  sell  the  securities  they  had  deposited, 
it  would  be  well-nigh  impossible  to  dispose  of  such  secu- 
rities except  at  a  great  sacrifice.  As  the  securities  de- 
posited would  probably  be  of  the  safest  kind  possible,  the 
prices  of  this  very  class  would  be  especially  depressed  at 
a  time  of  crisis. 

The  proposition  of  Heiligenstadt  would  consequently 
have  the  effect  of  withdrawing  productive  capital  (work- 
ing capital)  in  a  twofold  manner  from  the  national  econ- 
omy, in  the  first  place  through  the  deposit  of  cash  reserves 
with  the  Reichsbank  and,  secondly,  through  the  fresh 
issues  of  stock. 

I  am  assuming  in  this  discussion  that  the  one  or  two 
per  cent  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  outside  ntoneys — 
some  of  the  advocates  of  the  scheme  in  question  go  as 
high  as  five  per  cent,  and  there  is  no  telling,  indeed,  how 
high  the  percentage  may  yet  be  raised — are  to  be  depos- 
ited with  the  Reichsbank  without  being  invested  with  the 
quality  of  a  security  for  the  creditors,  that  is  to  say,  with- 
out the  imphcation  of  the  right  to  keep  them  separate 
from  the  other  assets  in  the  event  of  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  credit  banks.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  Reichsbank  can 
and  must,  as  we  have  already  seen,  hand  out  this  cash 
reserve  in  the  event  of  a  run,  with  the  result  perhaps  that 
other  creditors  than  the  deposit  creditors,  if  they  happen 
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to  come  first  will  be  served  first,  so  that  just  the  deposit 
creditors  will  go  away  empty-handed. 

But  if  it  should  be  otherwise — that  is  to  say,  if  this  cash 
reserve  is  to  be  a  security  for  the  aggregate  of  the  money 
due  to  creditors,  something  to  be  kept  apart  from  the 
other  assets  in  the  event  of  bankruptcy — then  the  Reichs- 
bank,  in  accordance  with  ordinary  rules,  would  not  be 
permitted  to  hand  it  out  in  case  of  a  run,  so  that  the 
bankruptcy  which  the  cash  reserve  is  meant  to  avert 
would  thereby  become  inevitable, 

A  necessary  inference  from  the  preceding  statements  is 
that  this  proposition  in  its  practical  bearings  would  have 
a  tendency  adverse  to  the  strenuous  endeavors  that  have 
recently  been  made  with  such  creditable  zeal  to  promote 
the  use  of  checks  and  the  method  of  payment  by  means 
of  giro  transfers  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  dispense 
with  cash  in  monetary  intercourse  and  apply  it  to  the 
purposes  of  credit. 

It  is  well  also  to  point  out  that  thedeposit  of  cash  even  up 
to  5  per  cent  of  the  ^gregate  amount  due  to  the  creditors 
of  the  German  credit  banks,  which  would  make  a  stun  of  be- 
tween 200,000,000  and  250,000,000  marks,  could  not 
possibly  have  the  effect  of  considerably  altering  the 
"ratio  of  working  capital  to  fixed  capital"  in  the  whole 
field  of  German  economy.  It  should  be  noted,  moreover, 
that  while  the  proposition  of  Heihgenstadt  aims  above 
all  toward  the  strei^:thenuig  of  the  working  resources  of 
the  Reichsbank,  the  "project  of  a  bill  relative  to  a  change 
in  the  bank  law"  (No.  11 78  of  the  Reichstag  Documents), 
which  has  in  the  meanwhile  been  shelved,  admitted  that  the 
Reichsbank 's  own  resources  have  thus  far  been  adequate 
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for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended  and  that 
there  is  therefore  no  need  of  increasing  them.  The  only 
thing  that  was  provided  for  consequently  was  a  gradual 
increase  of  the  working  resources  by  means  of  successive 
additions  to  the  surplus.  Finally,  it  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  Reichsbank,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  expected  to 
get  considerable  and  constantly  increasing  accessions  to 
its  working  capital  through  the  arrangement  that  has  been 
entered  into  for  the  management  by  the  bank  of  the  funds 
which  the  post-office  shall  accinnulate  in  its  postal-order 
and  post-check  business. 

When  we  reflect  that  at  first  i  or  2  per  cent  was  con- 
sidered (by  Heiligenstadt)  the  proper  quota,  that  after- 
ward the  experts  summoned  before  the  Bank  Inquiry 
Commission  thought  that  5  per  cent  would  be  about  right, 
and  that  already  one  of  the  very  same  experts  »  has  come 
forward  with  the  suggestion  that  the  quota  shall  be  raised 
to  10  per  cent,  we  can  realize  how  utterly  crooked  and  dan- 
gerous this  whole  scheme  is.  For  why  stop  short  at  10 
per  cent?  There  will  be  somebody,  in  the  Reichstag  or 
outside  of  the  Reichstag,  who  with  holy  zeal  and  abso- 
lutely irrefragible  logic  will  declare  this  10  per  cent  to  be 
wholly  inadequate  because  it  is  evidently  much  safer  to 
have  50  per  cent  at  the  Reichsbank  than  10  per  cent,  so 
that  the  banks  at  last  will  fare  like  the  ass  who  could  have 
got  along  almost  without  any  food  had  he  not  died  just 
before  he  reached  that  point. 

My  attitude  with  respect  to  the  propositions  that  have 
been  discussed  and  the  reform  proposals  in  the  domain  of 
banking  in  general  is  based  upon  my  fundamental  oppo- 

<^Qvar%  Bernhard  in  Plutus  of  April  34,  1909. 
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sition  to  all  schemes  that,  without  any  appreciable  benefit 
to  the  public,  merely  tend  to  mjure  the  banks,  which  are 
an  important  and  necessary  factor  in  our  whole  economy, 
and  likewise  to  all  schemes  that  bring  more  disadvantage 
than  benefit  to  the  public  or  which  are  vague  in  their  aims 
and  objects  or  hard  to  appraise  with  reference  to  their 
results.  On  the  other  hand,  I  should  not  be  opposed,  at 
least  a  priori,  to  schemes  whose  execution  would  entail 
certain  sacrifices  on  the  banks  in  so  far  as  I  thought  they 
promised  to  be  of  considerable  advantage  to  the  public, 
and  thereby  perhaps  of  indirect  advantage  to  the  banks. 

6.     PUBLICATION    OF  ROUGH    BALANCE    SHEETS  ACCORDING 
TO  A  LEGALLY   PRESCRIBED   FORM. 

This  claim  is  made  for  the  proposals  with  respect  to  the 
publication  of  balance  sheets,  and  in  particular  for  that 
of  Count  Amim-Muskau,  who,  if  not  exactly  according  to 
the  literal  meaning  of  his  words,  nevertheless  according  to 
the  tenor  of  his  proposition,  viewed  with  reference  to  the 
nature  of  the  banking  business  in  Germany,  would  have 
us  impose  a  legal  obligation  on  all  banks  and  mercantile 
concerns  which,  as  part  of  their  regular  business,  take 
deposits  whose  average  amount  (reckoned  annually)  ex- 
ceeds one-half  (?)  the  amount  of  their  liable  capital,  to 
draw  up  rough  statements  of  their  condition  at  the  first 
day  of  each  quarter  of  the  calendar  year,  whose  form  is 
suggested  and  is  to  be  legally  prescribed,  and  to  publish 
such  statements  at  the  latest,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
following  month  in  the  newspapers  designated  for  official 
annotmcements. 
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I  do  not  believe  that  these  rough  balance  sheets  can 
accomplish  the  object  aimed  at,  the  enlightemnent  of  the 
public  and,  in  particular,  the  deposit  creditors  in  regard  to 
the  condition  of  the  bank  to  which  they  have  intrusted  or 
intend  to  intrust  their  deposits,  whatever  be  the  exact 
scheme  prescribed.  If  the  scheme  is  to  be  a  very  detailed 
one,  the  statement  will,  as  a  rule,  be  read  as  little  as  the 
long  prospectuses.  If,  on  the  other  band,  inasmuch  as 
naturally  only  aggregate  amounts  can  be  given  in  the 
individual  items — ^the  proposition  before  us  proceeds  on 
this  assumption — ^the  scheme  is  not  to  be  a  detailed  one, 
the  statement  will,  it  is  true,  be  read,  but  it  would  only 
very  rarely  fuUfil  the  object  for  which  it  is  intended,  the 
enlightenment  of  the  reader,  who  will  be  left  in  the  lurch 
in  regard  to  the  points  most  essential  with  respect  to  the 
sotmdness  of  the  bank. 

This  will  be  especially  the  case  if  a  distinction  is  made 
in  the  rough  balance  sheets  between  secured  and  unsecured 
debts.  The  important  thing,  of  course,  is  the  kind  of  se- 
curity afforded  in  each  individual  instance,  whether  it  is, 
for  example,  a  mortgage  on  occupied  rural  or  urban  land, 
or  a  mortgage  on  a  factory  or  one  on  a  building  lot,  or 
whether  it  is  a  first  or  a  second  mortgage,  or  whether  it  is 
in  the  shape  of  stocks  and  bonds,  in  which  case  everything 
depends  on  their  quality,  or  in  the  form  of  a  surety,  in 
which  case  it  is  important  to  know  how  much  the  person 
in  question  possesses.  Ji^st  as  little  will  the  rough  bal- 
ance sheets  enable  one  to  ascertain  the  composition  of  the 
individual  accoimts,  to  find  out,  for  example,  what  items 
enter  into  the  securities  account  or  in  that  of  syndicate 
transactions,  and  above  all  to  tell  whether  the  seciuities. 
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bills,  30-day  stock  exchange  loans,  loans  on  collateral, 
and  other  advances  are  good  or  bad,  and  after  all  the  main 
thing  is  the  quality  of  the  assets  and  not  their  quantity. 
It  is  possible  too  that  in  a  technically  legitimate  way 
acceptances  have  taken  the  place  of  book  credits,  and 
■vice  versa,  and  so  of  other  substitutions.  The  more  it  is 
proposed  to  enter  into  details,  which  can  not  be  done  with 
due  regard  for  the  absolute  necessity  of  guarding  business 
secrets,  the  more  the  concerns  in  question  will  be  careful 
to  see  to  it  that  their  statements  shall  not  be  read.  It  was 
just  the  same  with  the  prospectuses,  whose  introduction 
was  vociferously  demanded  in  behalf  of  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  public.  They  are  never  read,  especially  when 
they  are  lengthy,  unless  it  be  long  afterwards,  when  the 
securities  issued  have  declined  greatly  in  price,  so  a.<t  per- 
haps to  make  a  claim  for  indemnity  possible. 

Moreover,  aggregate  amounts  in  the  matter  of  credits 
granted  cover  the  most  dangerous  proceedings,  which  have 
so  often  driven  banks  in  England,  as  well  as  in  Germany — 
I  am  thinking  of  the  Leipziger  Bank — into  bankruptcy," 
such,  for  example,  as  when  a  bank  has  granted  excessive 
credits  to  one  and  the  same  person,  firm,  company,  or 
institution  or  to  one  of  its  own  branches.  The  regulation 
which  prohibits  the  banks  of  issue  in  the  United  States 
from  granting  to  any  one  party  credit  in  excess  of  a  certain 
proportion — one-tenth — of  its  share  capital,  does  not,  for 

o  Compare  Felix  Hecht,  Die  Kalaslrophe  der  Leipziger  Bank  (in  SlSntngen 
im  deutichen  WitUcha^tsUben  wikrend  del  Jahte  igoo  ff.,  published  by  the 
VereinfQrSozialpolitik,  Vol.  VI,  Geldmarkt,  KTcditbanken,  pp.  373  etseq.): 
"  At  the  close  of  1900  the  Leipziger  Bank  bad  a  stock  of  bills  amoimting  to 
37,798,571  marks,  as  shown  by  its  statement,  but  what  could  not  be 
gathered  from  this  statement  was  the  fact  that  out  of  this  amount  about 
13,000,000  marks  had  been  pieced  at  the  I/rtteriedarleh nska.'ae . ' ' 
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one  thing,  take  any  account  of  the  situation  and  condition 
of  the  individual  bank,  and  is  thus  too  mechanical;  and 
besides,  as  experience  has  shown,  it  is  very  easy  to  get 
around  this  regulation. 

Experience  has  also  shown  that  the  most  disgrace- 
ful bankruptcies — ^for  example,  some  of  those  that  have 
occurred  in  England,  especially  in  critical  times — ^have 
been  those  of  deposit  banks  that  had  pvblished  their  state- 
ments; and  in  many  cases  the  bankruptcy  has  followed 
immediately  after  the  publication,  without  any  outside 
person  having  had  the  least  suspicion  of  the  impending 
ruin,  even  though  the  publication  complied  formally  with 
the  legal  requirements. 

As  for  the  details  demanded  in  the  Amim  article,  there 
are  so  many  of  them  that  I  can  not  discuss  them  all  here. 
Only  I  wish  to  make  an  objection  against  the  demand 
(often  made  in  other  quarters  also)  that  all  payment  obli- 
gations on  participations,  etc.,  be  stated.  Even  by  the 
syndicate  managers  themselves  the  size  of  these  payment 
obligations  often  can  not  be  predicted  with  any  de^^ree  of 
certainty.  Thus  it  is  with  the  carrying  out  of  operations 
covering  long  periods  arising  out  of  the  starting  or  taking 
over  of  factories  or  railroads  or  other  investments;  with 
the  rehabilitation  of  enterprises  that  are  in  difficulties ;  or 
with  international  businesses,  where  the  seat  and  conduct 
of  the  business  are  in  a  foreign  country.  Or,  again,  there 
are  transactions  in  the  case  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  even  a  remote  idea  at  the  time  of  the  publication 
of  the  rough  balance  sheets,  of  how  large  an  amoimt  may 
have  to  be  put  in  (perhaps  h  fonds  perdu) ;  or  of  the  time 
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at  which,  and  the  extent  to  which,  additional  payments 
may  have  to  be  made;  or  of  the  amount  of  possible 
additional  obligations,  which  so  often  become  neces- 
sary, even  after  the  winding  up  of  the  syndicate  business 
proper.  And  there  are  other  kinds  of  transactions  which 
present  similar  difficulties.  It  is  the  same  way  with  syn- 
dicate payments  as  it  is  with  housekeeping:  The  expenses 
that  come  up  most  frequently  and  are  most  sure  to  dis- 
turb all  one's  calculations  are  always  those  that  could  not 
have  been  foreseen  when  the  calculations  were  "made." 
Finally,  another  reason  why  the  rough  balance  sheets 
may  be  misleading  is  that  it  is  often  only  in  the  course  of  or 
at  the  end  of  the  business  year  or  even  after  its  close  (just 
before  the  preparation  of  the  annual  balance  sheet)  that  one 
can  state  what  allowances  for  depreciation,  etc.,  have  to  be 
made — a  very  notable  deficiency  in  the  information  neces- 
sary for  one  who  is  getting  an  idea  of  the  condition  of  the 
bank.  Furthermore,  in  a  rough  balance  sheet  credits 
and  debits  are  set  down  without  regard  to  the  question  of 
whether  some  items  should  not  be  made  to  cancel  each 
other  because  the  same  party  is  both  debtor  and  creditor.* 

a  To  the  demand  for  the  statement  of  "the  total  of  the  moneys  invested 
in  reports  and  loans  on  collateral,"  the  following  brief  reply  may  be  made: 
Such  a  statement  would  not  be  of  the  slightest  use ;  least  of  all  would  it  have 
the  effect  it  is  apparently  designed  to  have.  It  would  not  show  to  what 
extent  the  bank  in  question  has  gone  in  for  speculation,  since  operations  of  a 
very  different  kind — loans  on  the  security  of  merchandise,  for  example — 
may  be  tucked  away  among  reports  and  loans  on  collateral.  Moreover, 
the  nature,  the  amotmt,  and,  above  all,  the  guaUy  of  the  effects  pledged  as 
security  to  the  bank  can  not  be  ascertained  from  such  a  statement  as  is 
demanded,  although  these  are  the  essential  elements  in  the  case,  nor  would 
the  case  be  much  altered  if  the  total  value  (anything  else  would  be  impos- 
sible) of  the  pledged  effects  themselves  were  also  published. 

6  Cf.  Dr.  SabmoDsohn,  proceedings  of  the  third  general  c 
German  bankers,  p.  ii6. 
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Now,  although  I  do  not  think  that  the  periodical  publi- 
cation of  rough  balance  sheets  can  accomplish  much  in 
the  way  of  enlightening  the  public  as  to  the  real  condition 
of  the  banks,  I  am  nevertheless  very  well  aware  that  much 
benefit  will  accrue  from  the  public  criticism  which  will 
result  from  these  publications — a  criticism  which  will  have 
a  much  broader  and  firmer  foundation  in  comparisons 
between  different  rough  balance  sheets  published  simul- 
taneously than  it  could  have  if  it  were  to  rely  on  a  smgk 
balance  sheet. 

I  regard  these  publications  as  being  also  a  very  good 
means  by  which  the  banks  may  tr^n  themselves  through 
mutual  criticism,  and  may  thus  gradually  come  to  have  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same,  principles  of  business  conduct 
in  regard  to  certain  departments  of  the  banking  business, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  credit  that  should  be 
granted  and  the  extent  to  which  it  should  be  granted. 
This  unity  of  principle  can  then  be  built  up  into  a  firm 
and  solid  tradition,  of  which  there  has  hitherto  been  very 
little  sign. 

I  also  think  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing,  both 
on  theoretical  and  on  practical  grounds,  if  these  periodical 
rough  balance  sheets  should  cause  the  banks  all  to  adopt 
the  same  system  in  pubUshing  these  balance  sheets,  and 
finally  also  in  publishing  the  annual  balance  sheets.  It 
woiUd  then  be  possible  to  compare  the  balance  sheets  of 
all  the  different  credit  banks  with  each  other,  a  this^ 
which  is  now  subject  to  great  difficulties. 

Finally,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  every  new  expe- 
dient by  which  we  are  enabled  to  read,  without  being 
misled  by  appearances,  the  present  and  the  near  future  <A 
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the  economic  world,  must  necessarily  narrow  down  the 
wide  maigin  of  error  which  is  naturally  apt  to  exist  in 
such  cases.  And  periodically  recurring  publications  of 
rough  balance  sheets  of  the  credit  banks'  would  count  as 
such  an  expedient,  just  as  certainly  as  the  publication  of 
the  condition  of  the  Reichsbank  or  of  the  fluctuations  in 
the  Reichsbank's  rate  of  discount  and  in  the  private  rate 
of  discount;  just  as  certainly  as  the  publications  in  regard 
to  the  demand  for  labor  at  the  free  public  employment 
bureaus;  just  as  certainly  as  the  publications  in  regard  to 
the  bill  stamp,  from  which  one  may  ascertain  the  bill 
circulation,  or  those  in  regard  to  the  receipts  of  the  rail- 
roads, from  which  the  condition  of  industry  may  best  be 
judged.  Each  one  of  these  expedients  furnishes  some 
part  of  the  requisite  data. 

But  in  spite  of  the  undeniable  and  important  advan- 
tages that  the  periodical  publication  of  balance  sheets 
would  bring  with  it,  I  am  nevertheless  strongly  opposed 
to  the  plan  of  resorting  to  legal  compulsion  in  the  matter. 
I  shall  now  state  my  reasons  for  this  opposition. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  imwise  and 
dangerous  thing  for  the  legislature  to  make  this  regula- 
tion, which  even  the  English  have  never  undertaken  to 
make,  and  thus — for  the  consequence  woidd  be  inevita- 
ble— to  fill  large  sections  of  the  community  with  the  idea 

a  Cf .  also  Uie  pertinent  observation  of  Eugen  Lopuszanslci  in  the  article 
Einige  Streifiichler  auf  dai  OslerrtkkUcke  Bankamen  {in  Dom'a  Vottjwirtt- 
ichaftlicfu  Wochtnsckrifl,  Vienna,  Dec.,  190B,  vol.  60,  no.  1305,  p.  433): 
"  Furthennore,  in  consequence  of  its  organic  constitution  and  its  function, 
the  banking  system,  although  apparently  only  a  limited  department  of 
the  nation's  economic  activity,  is  fitted  to  exhibit,  through  its  own  con- 
duct and  its  own  condition,  the  chai^ng  forces  and  movements  in  the 
nation's  economic  life— to  present,  as  it  were,  a  cross  section  of  the  economic 
organism." 
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that  by  means  of  these  pubhcations  they  are  going  to 
obtain  full  and  clear  information  about  the  condition,  and 
therefore  about  the  safety,  of  the  bank  to  which  they 
have  intrusted,  or  are  about  to  intrust,  their  deposits. 
This  idea  would  be  a  mistaken  one,  no  matter  what  scheme 
were  chosen,  and  to  give  rise  to  mistakes  of  this  kind  is 
not  creditable  to  a  legislature.  What  came  to  pass  at 
the  Leipziger  Bank  and  at  the  Marienburger  Privatbank 
wotUd  have  come  to  pass  just  the  same  under  the  same 
management  even  if  these  banks  had  published  rough 
balance  sheets — as  they  actually  did  publish  the  most 
impressive  annual  balance  sheets,  and  "  annual  reports  "  in 
addition. 

In  the  second  place,  legislative  compulsion  in  regard  to 
such  publication  is  quite  out  of  the  question  without  a 
legally  imposed  scheme  for  the  statement,  in  regard  to 
which,  indeed,  there  have  already  been  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  proposals,  both  from  qualified  and  from  unquali- 
fied critics. 

But  a  legally  prescribed  scheme  for  balance-sheet 
pubhcations  would  have  to  remain  unchanged  for^  a 
number  of  years,  and  is  therefore  an  utter  absurdity,  since 
the  business  activity  of  the  banks  is  constantly  changing, 
and  the  scheme  must  consequently  be  susceptible  of 
constant  variation  in  accordance  with  practical  needs. 
A  scheme  such  as  might  be  made  out  by  the  banks  them- 
selves to-day  would  necessarily  have  a  very  different 
aspect  from  one  that  they  would  have  made  out  ten 
years  ago,  or  one  that  they  may  make  out  ten  years 
hence. 
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If  there  is  any  domain  in  which  the  impotence  of 
legislation  is  apparent  from  the  start,  this  is  that  domain. 
The  business  of  the  banks  of  issue,  of  the  insurance 
companies,  and  of  the  mortgage  banks  is  of  a  sort  that 
naturally  develops  along  formal  and  mechanical  lines; 
it  is  therefore  more  susceptible  of  that  regulation  which 
the  habit  of  centuries  has  taught  us  Germans  to  look 
upon  as  the  ultimum  refugium  in  any  difficulty.  The 
business  of  the  credit  banks  is  obviously  very  different 
in  this  respect. 

In  the  third  place,  practicfd  experience  clearly  shows 
how  Uttle  the  talent  for  legislation,  especially  in  things 
economic,  has  been  developed  among  us  Germans.  Ques- 
tions such  as  this  of  the  pubhcation  of  balance  sheets, 
or  that  about  the  depositing  of  cash  with  the  Reichsbank 
for  the  better  safety  of  deposits,  naturally  seem  to  the 
layman  very  clear,  highly  essential,  and  simple  in  point 
of  execution — les  solutions  simples  siduisent  ioujours  les 
esprits  naifs — ^whereas  in  reality  they  are  extremely 
difficult  and  comphcated.  It  is  therefore  to  be  feared 
that  the  advocates  of  these  plans,  proceeding  as  they  do 
from  very  different  starting  points  and  working  toward 
very  different  ends,  will  accomplbh  their  desires  in  ways 
that  will  bring  a  train  of  evil  consequences  of  all  kinds. 
Such  things  have  happened  before  now.  Above  all  there 
is  imminent  danger  lest  the  proposal  of  Count  von  Amim 
be  followed,  according  to  which  not  only  the  credit 
banks,  savings  banks,  and  Ejeditgenossenschaften,  but 
also  the  private  bankers,  are  to  be  obliged  to  publish 
their  balance  sheets.     I  am  convinced  that  this  ought  to  be 
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pronounced  out  of  the  question.  For  the  private  banker 
is  intrusted  with  deposits  not  so  much  in  ctmsido^ticHi 
of  the  bulk  of  his  resources  as  in  consideration  of  his 
supposed  personal  trustworthiness.  A  compulsory  publica- 
tion of  the  state  of  his  resources  would  injure  the  private 
banker  even  in  his  competition  with  other  private  bankers, 
and  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  testa- 
tion from  again  promoting  or  hastening,  as  it  did  with 
the  bourse  taw,  the  decline  of  the  class  of  small  and 
middling  bankers. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  was  very  glad  indeed  to  hear 
that  the  Berlin  great  banks  have  decided  to  publish  rough 
balance  sheets  of  their  own  accord,  starting  with  1909  and 
publishing  at  the  end  of  February,  of  April,  of  June,  of 
August,  and  of  October  (in  December  the  annual  balance 
sheet  intervenes).  They  have  decided  to  make  out  their 
statements  according  to  a  scheme  that  they  have  talked 
over  and  fixed  upon — a  scheme  which  is  essentially  mod- 
eled on  that  of  the  Deutsche  Bank.  This  scheme  of  the 
Deutsche  Bank  has  been  adopted  by  many  joint  stock 
banks,  and  is  sure  to  be  more  and  more  widely  used  as 
time  goes  on.  But  when  the  question  was  first  being  dis- 
cussed I  said  that  whatever  form  was  decided  upon  the 
critics  would  take  exception  to  it.  One  can  hardly  im- 
agine any  form  that  would  not  be  pronounced  inadmis- 
sible by  some  critic  or  other,  whether  it  were  a  form 
proposed  by  the  banks  or  one  proposed  by  other  critics. 
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7.  PUNISHMENT  OF  BANKS  AND  BANKERS  THAT  ATTRACT 
THE  INVESTMENT  OF  DEPOSITS  OR  SAVINGS  THROUGH 
PUBLIC  OR  WRITTEN  SOLICITATION  OR  THROUGH  AGENTS. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  adoption  in  1909  of  the  amend- 
tnents  to  the  bank  law  the  Reichstag  requested  the  im- 
perial chancellor  to  submit  a  draft  of  a  law  designed  to 
cope  with  the  dangers  which  beset  the  public  through 
bfinks  and  bankers  that  attract  the  investment  of  deposits 
or  savings  by  means  of  public  or  written  solicitation  or 
through  agents. 

According  to  the  proceedings  of  the  commission,  the 
proposal  is  directed  only  against  "  comer  "  or  "  drumming  " 
bankers,  and  such  like,  who  have  no  claim  to  the  title  of 
"banker"  and  who,  by  promises  of  high  interest  and  other 
inducements,  entice  people  into  giving  up  their  savings 
without  being  able,  often  even  without  intending,  to  re- 
fund the  deposits." 

Danger  to  the  public  really  exists  only  in  these  cases. 
And  some  of  these  may  be  dismissed  at  once,  for  the  writ- 
ten solicitation  of  deposits  from  definite  individuals  by 
persons  in  the  banking  business  who,  even  at  the  time  of 
their  solicitation,  do  not  intend  to  refund  or  who  are  at 
'  that  time  (and  presumably  also  later)  not  in  a  position  to 
refund — this  kind  of  solicitation  should  be  looked  upon 
as  an  attempt  to  cheat.  And  as  for  persons  who,  from 
the  character  of  their  business,  are  not  entitled  to  the 
name  of  "bankers,"  the  Central  Association  of  German 
Banks  and  Bankers,  which  was  instituted  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  banking  profession,  has  power 

"  Cf.  the  article  Spargelder  in  the  Neue  PolitUehe  Correspondtta,  May  ai. 
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to  take  steps  under  the  law  concerning  improper  compe- 
tition to  prevent  the  public  use  of  the  appellation  of 
"  banker  "  in  cases  where  it  is  not  warranted.  Indeed,  I 
can  testify  that  the  association  has  taken  such  steps  in 
many  instances."  But  the  text  of  this  very  poorly 
drawn  Reichstag  resolution  contains  no  request  whatever 
to  the  imperial  chancellor  that  he  should  submit  a  draft 
of  a  bill  against  these  nonbankers  or  against  the  many 
unfluid  savings  banks;  he  is  merely  asked  to  devise  some 
measure  against  banks  and  bankers.  Moreover,  no  dis- 
tinction is  made  in  this  resolution  between  deposits  and 
savings — two  very  different  things — and,  finally,  inter- 
vention is  declared  to  be  desirable  to  prevent  solicitation, 
not  only  by  public  means  but  by  written  communication, 
of  the  investment  of  deposits  or  savings  (meaning,  no 
doubt,  the  investment  of  moneys  in  the  form  of  deposits 
or  savings). 

But  a  written  solicitation,  which  is,  of  course,  one  kind 
of  "attraction,"  may  on  occasion  be  the  duty  of  the  bank 
or  the  banker,  when  through  carelessness  or  ignorance  the 
ciistomer  whose  affairs  they  have  in  charge  lets  his  money 
lie  without  bringing  him  in  any  interest. 

And  since,  besides  all  this,  the  word  "attract"  [anretr-. 
ew],  which  is  used  in  the  resolution,  is  an  extremely  elastic 
word,  one  that  has  received  all  sorts  of  different  interpre- 
tations both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  I  do  not  think  that 
any  practical  results  can  be  made  to  ensue  from  the  plan 
suggested  in  the  Reichstag  resolution. 

And  it  is  certainly  dangerous  to  enact  penal  regulations 
that  either  reach  far  beyond  the  desired  and  economically 

"  A  case  of  tiiis  kind  is  mentioaed  in  the  Ntut  PoUHtdm  Corrupomint 
for  May  at,  igog. 
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desirable  object  or  else  have  no  practical   application 
whatever. 

8.  THE  BUREAU  OF  SUPERVISION. 

Another  plan  which  has  been  advocated  lately  by  sev- 
eral different  critics,  especially  by  Obst,  but  which  should 
also  meet  with  condenmation,  is  the  institution  of  a  gov- 
ernmental bureau  of  supervision. 

No  such  thing  has  ever  yet  afforded  any  protection 
whatsoever  against  fraudulent  manipulations.  Onthecon- 
trary,  it  is  most  apt  to  lull  the  public  into  a  fancied  secu- 
rity which  can  not  possibly  have  any  real  basis.  For  even 
with  the  greatest  amount  of  expert  knowledge  an  authority 
like  this  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  form  a  trustworthy 
judgment  of  the  quality  of  a  bank's  assets,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  fact  that  no  bank  can  be  expected  to  allow  any  of 
its  competitors  whom  the  bureau  might  employ  in  the 
capacity  of  experts  to  look  into  its  business  affairs.* 

This  is  the  last  of  the  proposals  for  reform  that  have 
thus  far  been  made.  All  of  these  proposals  have  con- 
formed to  the  tendency  of  our  age  and  of  our  country  in 
that  they  have  been  directed  toward  some  interference  or 
other  on  the  part  of  the  state  or  the  legislature.  This  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  very  country  which  in  other 
respects  is  declared  to  be  a  pattern  for  us  in  matters  of 
banking — in  England  itself,  that  is — legislative  interfer- 
ence with  the  deposit  banks  has  always  been  decisively 
rejected. 

°Cf.  Aelteste  der  Berliner  K^iuftnoniischaft  in  Uie  BeHntr  BButtum- 
tung,  no,  364,  June  9, 1909;  Alfred  Loewenberg  in  the  Tag,  no.  189,  August 
35,  1909;  and  especially  Eoch  in  the  ZnUchrift  fir  HandtUwistenichaft 
Htut  HandelipTOxis,  vol.  a,  p.  38  ff.,  who  justly  observes  that  the  proposal 
to  incrrase  the  official  apparatus  sounds  very  strange  at  a  time  when  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  endeavoring  to  dtcreatt  it. 
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Although  I  do  not  in  the  kast  subscribe  to  the  outworn 
Manchester  theray,  still  on  these  imptnlant,  far-reaching, 
and  difficult  questions  I  adhere  to  the  opinion  expressed 
some  fifty  years  ago  by  one  of  the  moet  eminent  authorities 
on  this  very  subject,  an  opinion  which  b  unfortunately 
just  as  valid  to-day  as  it  was  then: 

"The  vicious  system  of  tutelage  has  never  yet  stood 
the  test  of  experience.  It  leads  to  one  thing  after  an- 
other, and  when  it  is  ooce  adopted  there  is  soon  nothing 
left  in  which  the  state  does  not  feel  bound  to  interfere  in 
the  interest  of  its  members,  nor  any  desired  end  for  which 
the  members  do  not  look  hopefully  and  expectantly  to  the 
state,  confining  their  own  activity  to  the  making  of  com- 
plaints." 

He  who  wrote  these  words  in  1857  was  no  less  a  man 
than  Adolph  Wagner."  I  frankly  admit  that  to  me  this 
early  creed  of  his  has  greater  convincingness  than  his 
later  views  and  su^estions  on  the  same  subject,  which 
are  unfortunately  of  a  very  different  stamp. 

Against  a  criminal  or  negligent  handling  of  deposits  no 
state  measures  can  avail,  above  all  no  legislative  regula- 
tions and  no  supervisory  bureau.  This  plan  of  a  super- 
visory btueau  was  su^ested  by  Wagner  years  ago,*  when 
the  impression  left  by  the  crisis  of  1901  had  not  begun  to 
subside — at  a  time,  therefore,  not  in  the  least  favorable  to 
the  formation  of  judicial  and  matured  proposals.     But  in 

a  In  bis  book  Btitrig*  tur  Lehn  voititn  BanJun,  Leipsic,  1857,  p.  150. 

A  Adolph  Wagner,  BankbHUlu  nnd  BaHkhonirolUH,  in  the  DrulJcJu  Mtmat- 
tckri/l/ir  dm  gtsammtt  Lehen  dtr  Gtgetncart  (ed.  Lohmcyer),  vol.  i,  do.  i 
(Oct.,  1901),  pp.  74-85,  and  no.  a  (Nov.,  1901),  pp.  348-358,  especially  p. 
355.  For  the  other  side,  cf.  especially  the  DtuttditrOhonomitt  for  OctotMr 
19,  1901,  and  February  i,  190a,  and  R.  Rosendorff,  BamkbtUdu  Mmd  Bami- 
kotUroUt*  in  Hirth'a  AnnaUinUt  DtuttekeH  JMdb,  190a,  no.  3, pp.  183-197. 
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my  opinion  the  German  banking  system  has  by  no  means 
deserved  any  such  public  vote  of  censure  (for  it  w  a  vote 
of  censure,  no  matter  how  you  twist  and  turn  it).  The 
thing  upon  which  the  whole  case  turns  is  the  honesty, 
trustworthiness,  and  ability  of  the  bank  managements. 
In  the  United  States  "  the  official  report  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  (who  can  also  order  examinations  to  be 
made  of  the  national  banks  by  special  examiners)  plainly 
says,  speaking  of  the  year  1895  (p.  57  ff,)>  that  as  a  rule 
the  examinations  have  only  brought  to  light  the  abuses, 
mistakes,  and  crimes  after  a  bankruptcy  has  already  taken 
place,  and  that  no  supervision  by  outsiders  can  possibly 
take  the  place  of  honesty  and  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
bank  management." 

'Paul  Harcuse,  op.  cit.,  p.  136. 

ft  According  to  a  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  dated  Septem- 
ber 93,  190S,  more  than  half  of  the  presidents  of  all  the  national  banks 
expressed  themselves  as  satisfied  with  the  supervision  exercised  up  to  that 
time  hy  the  national  bank  examinen.  This  fact  is  advanced  as  an  argu- 
ment by  Obst,  but  it  is  susceptible  of  quite  a  different  interpretation  from 
that  of  an  acknowledgment  that  the  system  has  demonstrated  its  e£Gciency, 
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Interval  before  publication,  734,  764,  798. 

For  the  Geaossenachaftei],  756,  774,  7S9. 

For  savings  institutions,  756,  775. 
Bank,  Misusb  of  tbb  Term,  5a,  434. 
Bank  Acxeptancbs,  Incrbasb  op,  47,  91,  385. 
Bank  DkaiTS,  47,  7*7,  778. 
Bank  Exauikbbs,  4&B,  683. 
Bank  Inquiry: 

Fruits  ctf,  1,  639,  759,  788,  797. 

Objects  of,  3S0,  616,  741. 

Objections  to,  456. 
Bank  Managbks,  Salary  and  Cohhissions  of,  461,  517,  569. 
Bank  Notks,  thsir  Rbi^tion  to  Chscks,  114. 
Bank  of  England: 

Its  influence  on  other  banks,  937,  351. 

Stock  of  cash,  369,  751, 

Support  by  the  Bank  of  Prance,  681. 

Deposits,  750. 

Competition  of  the  deposit  banks,  S37. 
Bank  op  France,  Stock  op  Cash,  36E. 
Bank  Svstbu,  Gsrman,  Forbion  Ofiniohs  of,  46,  57,  839. 
Bank  Syndicate,  Okoanization  of,    with    Joint    Liabujty    for    Db- 

Bankbrs,  Private: 

Publication  of  balance  Sheets,  351,  600,  719,  744,  75a,  79a,  S65. 
Losses  of  deposits  and  savings,  990,  301. 
Acceptance  of  deposits  and  savings,  394. 
Solicitation  of  depodts  and  savings.    {Set  Deposits.) 

BaNKINO  COUlOSStOH  PXOPOSBD,   II9,   III,  43',  44',  443>  457i  SOS.  $13, 

515,  5*6,  54S.  586,  594.  618. 630.  651.  «3.  70a,  717.  753.  7^5.  784.  791.  795. 
Bankruptcy  of  Banks  and  Bankers,  137,  145,  489- 
Banks: 

Their  service  to  trade  and  industry,  46,  59,  ai;,  269,  331,  339,  660, 

803.  840. 
llieir  responsibility,  47,  385,  801. 
Mana^ment,  59,  138,  337,  63a,  71a. 

Their  grants  of  agricultural  credit,  6a,  303, 173,  394,  315,  58a,  630,  634. 
Ratio  of  outside  moneys  to  own  resoivces,  87,  98,  133,  338. 
Regulations  oonceming  the  coverii^  of  liabilities,  87,  196,  a6i,  368. 
Their  grants  of  industrial  credit,  181,  373,  307,  363,  366,  383,  640,  770, 

804. 
Their  function  as  promoters,  181. 
Influence  on  economic  development,  i8t,  376. 
Solidarity  among  them,  334,  347. 
Nationalization  of  them,  383,  378,  608. 
Relation  to  the  Reichsbank,  343,  401,  696. 
Preparedness  for  war,  367,  471,  498,  538,  538. 
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Banks— Continued. 

Examination,  563,  614,  683. 

Advantages  of  their  activity  abrowl,  644. 
Banks  op  Issue,  Cover  REQuntSMENTs,  196,  539. 
Bayerische  Hvpotheken-und  Wechselbank,  5S1. 
Baverische  Landwirtschattsbank,  5S1. 
Bayerische  ZBNTRAi,DAiti.BBN3EAssB,  30B,  634. 
Benepit  System  ot  the  Vbrbiniotb  KOnios  vim  LaurahOttb,  499. 
Berliner  HANDELsaBsBu-scHAPT,  351. 
Bill  Circulahon,  QuALrav  op,  in  Gbrhant,  100. 
Bills  as  Cover  por  Deposits,  99, 139,  197,  161. 
Bills,  Illeoitimatb,  Rejection  op  by  Rbicbsbank,  100. 
Bills  op  Lading,  L,oans  on,  427. 
Bills  on  Germany.     (SwMark  Bills.) 
Bonner  Bane  pOr  Handsl  und  Gbwbrbs,  396. 
Bourse  Inquiry,  145. 

Bourse  Law  op  1S96,  Epfbcts  op,  7a,  131,  146,  339,  500. 
Brazilian  Bank  for  Germany,  738,  739. 
Capital,  Creation  of,  in  Germany,  134,  15a. 
Capital  Investments  in  Foreign  Countries,  Advantaobs  op,  55. 
Cash  Cover  in  German  and  Encush  Banks,  647,  695,  750. 
Cash  Cover  in  German  Banes  on  December  31  and  at  Other  OatbSi 

648,  658,  674. 
Cash,  Methods  op    Economizing   UsB  op.  Their    Eppbct  upon  thB 

Reichsbank,  48,  343. 
Cash  Reserves: 

In  the  Genossenscbaften,  87. 

In  the  savings  institutions,  87, 100. 

Measures  for  increasing  them  in  the  bEtnks,  179.  186,  196,  367,  419.  S30. 
647. '■73.695.  705.  75'.76»- 

Relation  to  credits  at  the  Reichsbank,  333,  736. 

Objections  to  definite  regulations  concerning  them,  396,  416,  448,  473, 
501,  71S.  777- 
Cash,  Stock  of,  in  the  Chiep  Banes  op  Issue,  36S. 
Cash,  Stock  op,  in  thb  English  Banes,  750,  816.- 
Central  Association  of  Banks.    (Stt  Zentralverbuid.) 
Chece  Accounts,  114,  165. 

Check  Deposits,  Distingotsbbd  from  Savinos,  53, 133. 
Check  Stamps,  j6o,  538. 
Check  System: 

Efforts  to  extend  it,  48,  53,  176,  315. 

Its  burdens  on  the  banks,  83,  130,  149,  331. 

Amount  of  money  underlying  it,  335,  3S7. 

Its  slight  development  in  Germany,  538. 
Checks,  Relation  op,  to  Banknotes,  134,  344. 
Clearing  Houses,  Agreements  op  Members  op,  as  to  Pubucatiok 

op  Balance  Sheets,  433. 
Commission  System,  183. 
concsntraiion  op  capital,  58,  l83,  379,  804. 
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CoNCORCLA.  MiNiNa  Company,  ExPBNDirnRSs  on  Woreingmbn's  ImuK- 

CovsK,  RsouLAnoNS  Concbrnino,  fok  Crsdit  Banes,  196,  369. 
Cksdit,  Grants  op,  by  Banks,  Danobr  of  Excbss  in.  iii,  tio,  183,  318, 

383.  770. 
Credit  Mobiubr,  Supervision  in.  336. 
Crbdit  Systbh,  Abusbs  of,  47, 181,  366,  38s.  394.  801. 
Cksdits: 

Amount  and  increase  of,  55,  61. 
Relation  between  debits  and,  54. 
Relation  to  dep>osit5,  80. 
Importance  of,  157,  645. 
Foreign  credits,  19a,  645- 
Crbdits  witb  the  RSICaSBANK,  ^ECmCATtON  IN  THE  Bai,ahcb  Sbsst, 

195-  495.675.  7»6.  733- 
Ckisss: 

Prevention  and  mitigation  of,  75.  78,  114,  isS,  iSa,  315,  365. 
Agricultural  and  industrial,  373,  998, 
Crisis,  Creation  op  a  Bbsbrvb  for,  648. 
Crisis  op  1907,  3,  75,  95,  177.  a**.  »93.  3^.  ^5.  69s.  754- 
Dachaubr  Bane,  797. 

DbposiT-and-Transpbr  (Giro)  Svsteu.    (Set  Reichsbank.) 
Dbposit  Baj4es: 

Separation  from  general  banks,  38,  41,  170,  171, 1S7,  369. 
In  England.  46,  137,  8ia. 
Deposit  Creditors: 

Interests  of ,  19,  51.  174. 

Preferential  rights  of,  30a,  395,  414,  450,  509,  627,  647,  810.  843. 
DspostT  Institutions,  Ck>vBRNifBNTAL: 

Objections  to,  71.  171,  4*0,  465,  47^.  S«4i  S'».  S4i.  SSO.  611,  639, 835, 
Reasons  in  favor  of,  653. 
Deposit  Svstbh: 

Monographof  the  statistical  department  of  the  Reichsbank  on.  5.  7,  11, 

ax,  as,  18,  113,  157,  aao,  346,  380. 
Interest  of  the  public  in  the  r^ulation  of  it  end  of  the  credit  system 
generally,  19,  51,  56,  78,  83,  89,  115,  137,  145,  156, 173. 191.  ii6, 127, 
370,  a88,  343,  376.  539- 
Dbposits,  Limitations  Concbrnino  Accbftancb  op: 

As  regards  the  institutkms  which  may  receive  them,  333, 394,  413,  617, 

646. 
As  to  amount,  87,  344.  4^3.  449.  S08,  543,  637,  646,  68;. 
Dspoans: 

Meaning  of  the  term,  133,  135.  161,  334,  413,  687,  714. 

Difficulty  of  distinguishing  diem  from  other  outside  moneys,  79,  113, 

135.  >37.  3'7.  »36.  '^55'  ^9'-  44^,  508.  54a,  S5<>.  6»7.  7'4- 
Distinction  from  other  outside  moneys,  based  on  the  character  of  the 

depositor,  55,  80,  133,  138,  163,  324,  336,  255,  688.  721,  773. 
Distinction  from  other  outside  moneys,  based  on  length  c^  notice.  86, 
353.  767- 
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Dbposits,  Amounts  op,  in  Gbk»<aky,  55,  89. 
Dbposits  and  Savings,  btc.,  Investmbnt  or. 

In  Govemment  kans,  64.  85,  98,  136,  iv,  "3,  397.  417,  451,  474.  ^■ 
sop'  S3f>.  S43.  55°'  ^^9'  6=8,  650,  658,  84s- 

In  bills  and  similar  fluid  resources,  197,  961,  369,  417,  503,  509,  530, 
6a8,  767.845. 
Deposits,  CoKPBTmoN  for,  98,  303. 
Deposits,  Composition  of,  tit  the  Banks,  339. 
Deposits,  CoNCSNTRAnoH  op,  in  the  Great  Banks,  98,  409,  639. 
Deposits,  Covbr  of,  in  the  Banks,  99. 
Dbposits,  Cover  op,  Beoulations  Concernino,  87,  186,  196,  369,  399, 

416,  448.  473.  5°'.  509.  5^9.  S50.  637,  647.  673,  685,  696,  705,  715,  767. 
Deposits  (etc.).  Deposition  of  a  Portion  op: 

In  the  Reichsbauk,  68,  T19,  118,  1J9,  333,  310,  418,  501,  504.  508,  543, 
55D,  610,  638,  649,  696,  705,  715,  810,  846. 

Out^de  the  Reicbsbank,  400. 

In  a  proposed  new  imperial  institutica,  678.  68;. 
Deposits,  Employment  op: 

By  the  banks,  57.  180,  394,  336,  539,  640. 

By  the  Genossenscbaltea,  156,  319. 
Deposits,  Incrbasb  oP,  61,  98. 
Deposits,  Loss  op,  83,  145,  175,  301,  539,  831. 

Deposits,  Normative  Regulations  Concerning  the  Accbptancs  ajii> 
Employment  of: 

Objections  to  enacting,  68.  317,  394,  433,  440,  445,  447,  490,  494.  550. 
584,  645. 

Reasons  for  enacting,  85,  173,  196. 
Deposits,  Rate  op  Interest  on,  51,  80, 131,  146. 186,  393,  350, 191, 310, 

36*.  39T.  697.  744- 
Deposits,  etc.,  Ratio  op,  to  Own  Resources: 

In  the  banks,  88,  98,  133,  328,  808,  818. 

In  the  Genossenschaften,  103,  139,  108,  414. 

In  the  English  banks,  8t6. 

Regulations  concerning,  88,  685,  843- 
DbposiTS,  etc..  Security  of  (laatso  Fluidity): 

In  the  banks,  56,  68,  113,  340,  389,  539,  806,  B31. 

In  the  Genossenschaften,  84,  147,  909,  311,  3S9. 

In  the  savings  institutions,  83,  106,  147,  3S9. 
Deposits,  Separate  Management  op,  395,  414,  470,  549,  647. 
Deposits,  etc..  Solicitation  op,  by  Undesirable  Concbens,  st-  Mfc 

350,  391,  646,  744.  7SS,  757,  77S.  783.  785.  867- 
Deutsche  Bank: 

Its  flotation  business,  171, 

Its  form  of  balance  sheet,  333,  576. 

Loans  on  bills  of  lading,  417. 


Holdings  of  securities,  451. 
Number  of  at 
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DlVIDS»fD8  OP  TBB  BaNKS,  187,  339,  474,  514- 

Drbsdnsr  Bake: 

Withdrawal  of  deposits  ftom,  96,  4^1,  537. 

Holdings  of  securities,  451. 
Drbsdnbr  CKBDrrAif3iAi.i,  17S,  396. 

DUTIBS,    PRBPBKBKTtAL,  IN  THB  BRITISB  CoUINIBS,  995. 

Education  op  thb  Pubuc  in  Bconohic  and  Bankino  QixsatioKS,  aso, 

a9».  437.  SS3.  776.  791. 
BN01.AND; 

Bfforts  to  streI^tbell  her  gold  reserves,  6, 13,  197,  367,  407,  So9. 
Single-reserve  system,  4S,  348,  751,  814. 
Protectioiust  movement,  151,  a3»,  348,  sss- 
Labor  conditkras,  151,  770. 
Amoimtof  deposits,  335. 
Use  of  checks,  335. 

DepoMt  banking  combined  with  credit  banldng,  337. 
Tendency  to  concentration,  337,  aSo. 
Credit  system,  367. 
Importation  of  grain,  531,  770. 
Defects  of  banking  system,  813. 
Failures  of  deposit  banks,  S15,  859. 
England,  Coumsrciai,  Agkbbmbnt  with,  151. 
exchanob,  risb  op,  in  i907,  393. 
Export  Industry: 

Rislcsof,  374,  379,  631. 
Necessity  of,  316,  357,  500,  571,  591. 
Flotations  op  Pokbion  SacURinBa  in  Gbshant,  14,  17,  ao,  33,  33,  36, 

a8,  39,  34,  3S.  64.  13'.  507.  "Ss^i  **•.  671- 
Flotations,  Statishcs  op,  6,  10,  13,  14.  ao,  aa,  33,  36,  j8,  39,  34,  35,  64, 

S07.  7»*- 
FLUionv,  IN  Gbnbral: 

Distinction  between  practical  and  theoretical  fluidity,  90. 
Connection  between  fluidity  and  safety,  90. 
Meaning  of  the  term,  93,  158. 

Assurance  of  general  fluidity  through  the  Reichsbauk,  109,  384,  650. 
The  measure  of  fluidity,  Sai,  S46. 
Flotdity  op  Particular  Classbs  op  iNSTrrunoNs: 

Of  the  Genossenschaften,  31,  33,  71,  103,  114,  117,  139,  158,  310,  333, 

343.  »M.  5«.  59S.  639- 
Of  the  banks,  56,  68,  loi,  114.  158.  ^16,  333,  398,  346,  349,  350,  466, 

71a,  7fii,  830. 
Of  the  savings  institutions,  71,  8j,  106,  114,  116,  jag,  14S,  301,  341, 

393.  300.  397.  467.  "iSS. 
Of  the  great  banks,  113,  177,  367,  369,  350,  466,  470,  835. 
ForBION  DBPOSRS  IN  GSRUANY,  336,  344,  393,  646. 

FORBIQN  WOXKINOIIBK,  ENCOtntAOBHBNT  Ot  ImwOKATION  OP,  377,  397, 
316. 
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Francb; 

Nd  legal  reguUtion  of  the  depout  system,  iiB. 

Effect  of  German  agrariandutieaon,  709. 
Free  Tradb  and  Pbotbction,  511,  708,  709. 
Gblsbneircbbn  Miniko  Cohpamy,  Expbnditukbs  ton  WoKxiNCifSN's 

Insurancb,  BTC.,  643. 
GbnossBhschaftbn  (Co-operative  Institutioiis); 

Statistics  of,  31,  33,  loi,  108,  219. 

Balance  sheets  of.  699,  7S9. 

Control  of,  through  the  Preusasche  ZentralgenoasMMchaftskaasc ,  31,  84. 

Unions  of,  33,  105,  109,  311. 

Amount  of  deposits,  55,  loi. 

Losses  of  deposits  and  savings,  84,  138,  1751  719- 

Requirement  of  examination,  84.  rot,  511,  $S$,  630,  683. 

Fixing  of  a  percent^e  of  cash  cover,  87. 

Ratio  of  own  to  outside  moneys,  103,  119,  aoS. 

Joint  responsibility,  reasons  for  and  against,  104,  ast,  135,  588. 

Ratioof  turnover  to  capital,  117,311. 

Nature  of  business  of  agricultural  Cenosaenachaften,  169,  304. 

Function  of  the  centra!  institutions,  loS,  293. 

Limitation  of  loans  and  of  savings  deposits,  509. 

Deposits  drawn  away  by  promises  of  higher  interest,  775. 

Publication  of  giro  obligations,  774,  790. 
Giro  Obligations,  Publication  op,  740,  761,  773,  779,  790. 
GtroSystbu.    (.SwReichsbank.) 
Gold  Exports  in  1907,  649. 
Gold  Holdings  of  the  Banks,  SpBcmcATiONOF,  in  ths  Balancb  Shbbts, 

766.  780. 
Gold  Imports,  Mhasitrbs  to  Promote,  hi,  659. 
Gold  Reserves  in  Geru any,  Desirability  op  Incksasihc,  197,  367. 
Gold.  Stock  op,  in  the  Rbichsbank.    {See  Reichsbank.) 
Government  Loans: 

Market  price  depressed  by  high  rate  of  interest  on  depodts,  146,  1S8, 
313;  by  competition  of  shares,  336,  313.  619;  by  new  issues,  543. 

Neglect  of,  188,  378. 

Conversion  of,  331. 

Public  demand  for,  341. 

Losses  of  investors  on,  468.  503,  713. 

Preferential  rate  of  interest  for  loans  on,  638, 

Investment  of  deposits,  etc.,  in.     (Set  Deposits.) 

Investment  of  surplus  in.  (See  Surplus.) 
GrBat  Banks  {Grastbanlten): 

Their  management,  134,  389,  484,  844,  not*. 

Their  relation  to  the  Reichsbank,  iii,  347,  379. 

Their  relation  to  industry,  136,  149,  368,  378,  »97.  3*7,  640. 

Dangers  of  concentration,  379. 

Increase  of  their  cash  reserves,  367. 

Promotion  of  land  ^>eculation  by  their  partidpatku  in  land  companies, 
366. 
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Grsat  Banks  (CrossbanJcett) — Coatmued. 

Their  foreign  branches,  644. 

Ratio  of  their  obligations  to  their  own  lesources,  819. 
Haixsr,  SdHLS  &  Co.,  Hambuko,  Failuxs  or,  346,  834  note. 
Hansabund,  175. 
HoBSCH  Stbbl  Works,  ExpstntmniBS  on  Workdiqhbn's  Iksuxancs, 

BTC.,  643. 
Impkrial  Dbposit  iNSTrrnnoN,  Prc«^>8bd,  71,  438,  679,  705,  835. 

IlfPBRIAI.  DBPOSIT  InSUKANCB  iMSTITtrnON,  71. 

Ihpsriai.  DSFOsrr  I<aw,  Pkoposbd  by  Psof.  Waxscb\ubr,  lai. 

Ihpsriai,  Insurance  Burbad,  198,  356. 

IhtBriai,    Supervisory    Bureau,     Proposed,    (m*    alto    Superviaory 

Bureau),  76. 
Incomes,  Distribution  ot,  373,  516. 
Ikckbment  Tax,  534. 
iNDUsTRiAi.  State,  Develophbnt  of  Germany  into  an,  374,  331,  357, 

36s,  5ai,  540,  686  note,  769,  783,  804. 
Industrv  (iM  aho  Credit  and  Banks): 

Its  relation  to  the  banks,  iii,  136,  149, 184, 16S,  278,  394,  307,  346,  363, 

366,  640.  66y. 
Expandon  of,  in  Germany,  181,  373,  397,  308,  363,  666. 
Moderation  in  its  expansion,  181,  303, 311. 
Dangers  concerning  its  future  development,  364,  348,  708. 
Interest  of  the  vrorkingmen  in  its  promotioii,  357. 
ReiDOval  trf,  from  Gvmany,  643.  707. 
Competition  of  foreign  industries,  669. 
Infant  Mortauty,  $31,  536, 607, 707. 

Inhbritance  Tax,  its  lNTRODtx:TiON  in  Gsrhant,  193,  s6s,  533. 
Insurance  Companies: 

Supervisian  of,  6g,  100, 330, 433. 
Investments  In  state  loans,  543. 
Insurance  Legislation,  Operation  of,  306,454,380. 
Invalid  Insurance,  391. 
Joint-Stock  Companies  («««aljo  Surplus): 
Law  of  1S84  concerning,  197,  853. 
Taxation  of,  339. 
Superviwm  of  promotions,  565. 
Regulations  as  to  investment  of  surplus,  651. 
JuuuSTURM  (Imperial  War  Fund),  400,  648. 
Kmupp,  Arranoements  for  Bbnsfit  op  Ehplovbbs,  654,  670. 
Land,  Peculation  in,  366. 
Landed  Property: 

Its  incumbrance  irith  debt,  63. 
Uobilization  of,  in  Gemumy,  117,  306. 
Increase  of  value,  673, 
Landed  Estates,  Conversion  op,  into  Peasant  Holdings,  364. 
Lansbukgh,  Alfred,  Writings  of,  5,  gS,  189,  311,  335,  400,  833,  nett. 
Legislative  IntbkfbrbncB  in  Bankino,  Objections  to,  57,  79,  i3i,  isS, 
347.  36*.  447.  490.  so*'  6*6.  778.  793- 
881 
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Lbipzigbr  Bank,  54,  135,  178,  351, 168,  989,  396,  460,  6B4,  713. 
Liquidity,    (See  Fluidity.) 

Listing  of  Foreign  Secuutibs.    (Sm  Admissibiis.) 
Listing  Committebs,  Subiossion  op  Bai.ancb  Sheets  to,  351,  559,  6cx]. 
LvHM,  VoH.  ON  Banks  op  Issub,  343,  350,  403- 
Luxury,  Increase  op,  19a,  303,  374.  519- 
Manchesterisu,  316,  603. 
Mark  Bills  (Brls  on  Germany),  645. 

MiLLioNAiRBs,  Multiplication  or,  in  Gbrhany,  190,  333,  374,  496,  516, 
369,  617,  667. 

MtTTELDBUTSCHS  CrBDITBANK,  I99. 

Monroe  DoctkinB.    (See  America.) 
Monopolies,  PrivatB.  329,  375,  533,  609. 
Monopolies,  State,  319,  375,  533,  609. 
Mortoagb  Banks; 

Supervi^on  of,  69,  19S,  163,  330,  33S,  583. 

Restriction  of  circulation  of  mortgage  debentures,  414,  449. 

In  Bavaria,  581, 

Their  purchase  of  bills,  761. 
National  Banks,  Ahbbican.     (See  American  national  banks.) 
National  Income,  Ssabe  op  Working  and  Other  CuiSSSs  in,  339, 

3J3.  516' 
National  Wealth,  6i,  334,  359,  673,  687  nole. 
norddeutsche  bank,  hamburg,  733,  733. 
Note  Cover,  196,  369,  419,  5^9.  696.  847- 

Obst,  Memoir  on  thb  Regulation  op  the  Deposit  Ststsh,  j,  738- 
Ofpicials  in  Germany,  Thbir  Number,  Salaries,  etc.,  155,  198,  383, 

376.  5'3.  1°^- 
Oldenburg  ER  Spar-und  Leibbank,  13  a. 
Outside  Moneys.    (See  also  Deposits); 

Effect  of  tlieir  increase  upon  the  situation  ctf  the  Reichabanlc,  47,343,403. 

Amount  of,  in  the  banks,  98. 

Effect  of  their  increase  upon  the  granting  of  credit,  iSt,  383. 

Concentration  in  the  stock  banks,  181. 
Payments  at  the  Quarterly  Periods,  538. 
Paynb  Tahipp,  rsi- 

Petty  Bankers,  391,  6or,  637,  636,  745,  798,  867. 
Plutocratic  Tendency,  Its  Intensification  by  tbs  Banks,  189,  333, 

371,  461.  S'6,  667. 
Population,  Density  of,  in  Germany  and  Francs,  533. 
Population,  Increase  op,  in  Germany: 

Consequences  of,  126,  338,  277,  358,  34°,  573.  60T- 

Objections  to  a  too  rapid  increase,  1S4,  533. 

Its  causes,  263,33s. 
Postal  Check  System: 

Interest-bearing  checks,  303,  638. 

Employment  of  postal-check  moneys  through  the  Reidttbamk,  345. 

Development  of  the  system,  439,  511. 
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PosTAi.  Savings  B&hxs,  476,  653. 

pRSmuM  Rbsbrvbs  op  Life  Insdrakcb  Coufanibs,  415. 

PRBX;SSISCHB  ZbntraM>bno3sbnschafiskasss: 

Relation  to  the  Genossenschaften,  33.  S4, 141, 147. 

Services  to  (^culture,  63,  395,  630. 

Objections  to  creatkni  of  branches,  173. 

Balance  sheets,  69S,  733. 
Pbtvatb  Discount  Ratb; 

Pressure  on,  through  legislative  prescriptions  as  to  investment  in  bills, 

Deviation  from  bank  discount  rate,  379,  343. 
Pkoddction: 

Dangers  in  unregulated,  iSi,  363. 

Influence  d  syndicates  on  regulation  of,  666. 
Professors  of  PoixncAi,  Econohy,  Prachcai,  Education  of,  535,  573, 
593.  633- 

PROSPBCTUSBS,  VALtTB  OP,  319,  966. 
PROTBCnON  AND  PBBB  TrADB,  $»t,  708,  709. 

Pkotbctionist  Movement  in  England.    [See  England.) 

QUAXJPKATION,  CERTIPICATB3  OP,  IN  IHB  BaNKINO  BdSINBSS,  638,  786. 

RsiCHSBANE,  AccEPTANCB  OP  Intbrest-Beabino  Deposits  by,  69,  171, 

3W,  350,  404.  431.  46s,  468,  476,  504,  sii,  S4I.  SS'i  6"'  6^9,  651,  851. 
Rbichsbane,  Act  of  1909  Relating  to,  3,  9s,  760. 

RsiCHSBANE,  CSNTEAL  COHinTTEB  OP,  43I>  597.  ^3,  710. 

Reichsbane,  Changed  Position  op,  47.  343.  4m- 
RsiCHSBANE,  Discount  Business  op,  iw,  405.  i44- 
Rbichsbank,  Discount  Policy,  Interpered  With  By  the  Banks,  379, 

3«.  839- 
Rbichsbane,  Flow  of  Postal-chsce  Money  into,  345,  856. 

REICHSBANK,  FORBIGN'BILL  POUCY,  343,  4O5. 

Reichsbane,  Gold  Holdings  op: 

Uethods  of  stiengthening  them,  196,  399,  406,  648,  658,  676,  706. 

Influence  of  the  exportation  of  capital  upon  their  amount,  343,  676. 

Causes  of  their  smallness,  590. 
RsiCHSBANE.  Grants  of  Crbdit  by: 

Restriction  of  such  grants  urged,  109,  408,  438,  441,  445,  764. 

Utilizedasacentndreservoirof  money,  95,  347,  393,  36S.  403,  411,  483, 
498.  5*7.  538-  648. 

RSICBSBANK,  MiNIHUH  BALANCB  IN  GiRO  ACCOUNTS,  508,  649,  675. 

Reichsbane,  Note  CiHcuLAnoN  of: 

HSect  <A  issue  of  small  bank  notes  upon  the  Relchsbank's  stock  of 

gold,  196,  358,  36S,  405,  6S1. 
R^ulatkms  as  to  cover,  369,  419,  530,  696. 
The  question  of  legal  tender,  405,  406. 

IncrcBM  of  the  tax-free  note  contingent  at  the  qiiartcrly  periods,  406. 
Reduction  of  cover  at  the  quarterly  periods,  406. 
Redemption  in  silver,  ;o6,  709. 
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Rbichsbane,  Pkefeksntui,  Rats  toK.  Loans  on  GovsuncSNT  Papbx, 

638. 
RsicBSBANK,  Relation  of,  10  thb  Entikb  Ckbdtt  Svstbm: 
Relation  to  other  banks,  iii,  147,  379,  343.  401,  551,  6g6. 
Its  supcrvisofy  function  in  relation  to  the  credit  system,  135,  331,  39B, 

319,  407.  439.  446.  5ofi.  S'>.  597.  637.  M.  655,  759,  765,  798- 
Gjoperation  in  the  publication  of  intermediate  balance  sheets  by  the 
banks.  345,  434,  4*9,  441.  458,  506,  545,  553,  655,  743.  7S'.  T^.  784. 
795-  798- 
Submisaonof  balance  sheets  to  the  Reicbsbank,  351,  559,  599,  784,789, 

799- 
Creation  of  an  advisory  council  for  the  Reichsbank,  505,  545,  576,  597, 
65s,  Mi,  683. 
RstcHSBANK,  Statistical  DBfaktmbnt  op,  5,  8,  18.  13,  34, 119,  45S,  506, 
718.  784. 

RBICHSTAG: 

Resolution  of  1&96,  19,  811. 

Resolution  of  1909,  19,  39,  40.  »3<S.  153.  a*?,  489.  60a,  757,  775,  781, 785, 
793,  867. 

Objections  to  interpositioa  of,  348,  600,  678,  781. 
Sa  vinos: 

Meanii^of  the  term,  137,  147.  161,  318. 

Relation  to  deposita,  147,  161,  340. 

In  the  banks,  166,  338. 

In  the  Genossenschaften,  167. 

In  the  savings  institutions,  167,  218,  340,  533. 

Proper  employment  of  them,  16S. 
Savings  Institution,  Savings-bank  Book: 

Misuse  of  these  designations,  311,  343.  391,  434,  554,  744. 

Measures  to  prevent  such  misuse.  434,  743,  755. 
Savings  Institotions  (  see  also  Deposits): 

Amount  of  deposits,  53.  63,  334,  360,  571. 

Superviaon,  83,  175,  291,  513. 

Effects  of  a  run  on  them,  86. 

Restrictions  on  the  acceptance  of  short-time  deposits,  85. 

Investment  of  their  moneys  in  Government  loans,  85,  106,  397,  467; 
in  bills,  85,  106,  30I,  343,  397,  467;  in  mortgages,  to6.  148,  169.  301, 

113,  141,  IS8,  398,  467. 

Fixing  of  a  cover  ratio  for  deposits,  87, 
Criticism  of  their  management,  116.  139,  iiS,  34a,  390. 
Competition  of  Austrian  and  Swiss  institutions,  131,  333. 
Nature  of  their  outside  moneys,  167,  3iS,  a8S,  340,  533. 
Need  of  greater  cash  reserves,  »oo,  533. 
Rate  of  interest  on  deposits,  3iS,  391,  531. 
Amount  of  securities  held  by  the  Berlin  institutions,  467. 
Compulsory  publication  of  balance  sheets,  719,  756. 
Sbcuwtv  op  DEPoarra  and  Savings.    (Sm  Deposits.) 
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SSBHANDLXTNO  AS  A  DBPOSIT  BanE,  171,  550. 

Shakbs  in  Jomr-SrocK  Companies: 

Rate  of  tUvidends.  187,  563,  634,  64s,  663. 

Their  acquisition  by  people  of  nioderate  means,  5^0,  686  noU. 

Their  issue  only  with  Govennnent  sanction,  619. 
SiNGi,&-RssBitvB  System,  697. 

In  England,  4S,  348,  751,  814- 
Social  Contkasts,  iNTStrsmsD  by  Modern  Economic  Dsvsi.cx>msnt, 
189,  569- 

SOCLAI.  LBGISLATtOH: 

Its  burdens  upon  industry,  153,  331,  353,  389,  499,  669,  707, 
Necessity  and  utility  of,  190,  283,  375,  561,  603,  613. 
Slackening  of  its  pace,  353. 

As  affecting  particular  eatablishments,  390,  499,  670. 
SoLJNGRR.  Bane,  396. 
Statb  Dbposit  Account,  653- 
Statkhbnts.    {Stt  Balance  sheets.) 
Stbi(psi.vbkeinigdng,  33a,  457,  656. 

Stsruno  Bnxs,  Making  Gbrhah  Tbadb  Ihdbpbndbnt  op,  645. 
Striks  Funds,  360. 
SnPBRVisoRy  Bureau: 

Objections  to  the  establishment  of,  69,  iii,  itS,  laS,  155,  aia,  319, 
3a6,  364,  410,  431,  4S9,  477.  S«4.  S»».  5*5.  SSi-  S^a.  S^S.  6i4.  6J9, 
651,  699,  869. 
Reasons  for  the  establishment  of,  197,  368,  377,  513. 
StJFBRVisORV  Bureau  i'or  Insurance,  479,  551,  68a. 
SiTPSRvisoRV  Councils,  iia,  367,  369,  486,  547,  685,  711. 
Supplbubntarv  Bank  Act  of  1909,  a,  95,  76a. 
Surplus,  Investment  op,  in  Iuperiai,  and  State  Loans,  41S,  451,  474, 

503,  510,  543,  6a8,  650,  658,  748,  853. 
Switzsri-and: 

Savings  institutions,  333. 
Besulations  on  the  investment  of  surplus,  451. 
Syndicates,  thbir  lNn.uENcs  oh  tbb  Regulation  of  Produchon,  666. 
Tariff  of  1893,317. 

Tariffs,  Prbpbrentiai,,  in  the  Engusb  Colonies,  »95. 
Taxation  in  .Germany,  153,  191,  365,  330,  334,  371,  515,  533. 
Wages,  Rise  of,  389. 

War,  Financial  Preparedness  for,  367,  398,  471,  49S,  528,  538,  577- 
War  Fund,  Imperial.    {Set  Juliustunn.) 
Widow  and  Orphan  Insurance,  389. 
Workinghen; 

Their  interest  in  promotion  of  industry,  357. 
Their  income,  361. 
Wokkinomen's  Banes,  301. 

Workingmbn's  iKSimANcs.    (5m  Insurance  Legislation.) 
Zentralverband  DBS  Deutschsn  Bane-  und  Bankissobwbrbbs,  333, 
38s.  436,  78a,  867. 
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INDEX  OF  SPEAKERS. 

Chairman  Havshstbin:  1-7,  iS-»j,  3»-33,  37-38,40-41,43-49,74^80-387, 

358-394.  7»8-7i9.  748.  771-773,  7»-8<a- 
Frbihskk  von  Csno  Rbichbrtshausbk:  ao3-ii6,  578-595,  614-616. 
Fbchbr:  399-304'  637-639. 
Frbibbkk  von  Gamp-Uassaunsn:  11-13. 17-18,  33-35.  42-43,  Sj-^,  663- 

686. 
Gontard:  110-114,  366-969,  349-353.  546-561,  791-791. 
Doctor HbiugbnstadT:  13-14.  ip-sai 3*-37.  iSS-*73. 687-700. 7»'. 77»-777- 
KasmfV:  535-546.  709-718,  760-763. 
Count  Kanttz:  145-155,  337,  387-393,  700-709,  791. 
Doctor  Lbxis:  51-55,  133-135,  334-336,  387-38S,  413-413.  748-755. 
Moiuosn:  35-36,  77-83,  447-469.  777-785- 
UOiXBR  (Pulda):  719-730. 
Pbtbr:  316-313,  5»9-5i3.  788-791. 
Raab:  170-387,  379,  616-635,  785-788. 

Doctor  Riesser:  7-11, 34-36, 333-349,  561-578,  633-634.  686-687,  803-871. 
RoLAKD-LOcEB :  137-143,  353-366,  433-440,  443-^444,  658-663,  718,  739. 
Schinckel:  14-17,  36-38,38-40,337-353,369-170,469-508,619-633,  710-748. 
Doctor  Schmidt:  388-399,  639-658,  663,  797-799- 
Singbr;  49-51.  "4-131,  353-364,  603-619,  79»-797' 
Doctor  StkOu.:  4"-43,  89-110,  393,  394-413,  755-769. 
Doctor  Wachlbr:  18-19,  55-741  30S-333,  379-380.  440-443.  444-446.  595- 

603. 
Doctor  Waoner:  33-34,  173-303,  364-379,  513-535.  763-771. 
FSBiBSRR  von  Wangbnhbih:  74-77- 
DocTOR  Wkbek:  136-137,  469-^494- 
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